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PREFACE. 


Tile  papers  included  in  this  first  Year  Book  of  ttie  Her- 
bart  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Teacliiny,  brintr  to 
a  fuller  treatment  two  of  the  questions  that  have  already 
attracted  theserious  attention  of  teachers,and  in  tlie  future 
are  likely  still  more  to  call  for  thoujjhtful  study  and  testK. 

The  uroblein  of  (hnrtntratvyn  involves  the  whole  school 
course  in  its  influence  upon  child  character,  and  treats  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  topics  in  the  studies  and  the 
method  of  instruction  that  will  establish  the  relations 
needed. 

The  f-iiltiiir  Kiim/in'  theory  raises  one  of  the  most  inter- 
estinfj  (ind  profound  problems  in  education  and  one,  too, 
whose  practical  effects  are  quicklj^seen  and  felt. 

The  introduction  (fives  a  graphic  account  of  the  prob- 
K-miJ  presjtini;  for  soluticm  today,  and  touches  in  a  lively 
way  the  questions  which  are  more  fully  discussed  in  the 
other  papers. 

The  course  of  study  for  first  and  second  grades  illus- 
trates an  attempt  to  select  and  arrange  the  materials  of  in- 
struction, paying  heed  to  the  requirements  of  concentration. 

Those  interested   in   these  papers  will  do  well  to  read 
them  carefully  before  going  to  Denver.     The  papers  will 
not  be  read  at  the  meeting,  but  the  full  time  given  to  dis- 
cussion.   Those  wishing  to  purchase  copies  at  50 
apply  to  the  secretary. 

Charles  A.  McMurby, 
Normal,  H 
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MOST  PRESSING  PROBLEMS 


COSCERSlSa  THE  ELBMEfTTARY  COVnSB  OF  STUUT. 


President  Chakles  OeGakmo,  oi''  Swabtomore  Cou.eg£. 


INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 

^f^lTRING  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years  we  have  had 
^ftr  enough  to  do  in  the  effort  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
education  to  all  the  people.  Public  opinion  for  universal 
education  had  to  be  developed  and  formulated  into  laws. 
The  establishment  and  perfection  of  the  external  machin- 
cr>'  for  such  a  system  was  a  work  of  ^eat  maijtiitude. 
Houses  and  iinjileinents  were  to  be  provided;  teachers  were 
to  be  certificated  and  paid,  and  to  aome  extent  trained  for 
their  specific  duties. 

It  is  no  small  task  to  universalize  an  idea  that  afTects 
ull  the  people,  especially  when  that  idea  is  an  initial  effort 
of  a  great  nation  to  determine  its  welfare  and  even  destiny 
fnitn  within.  Tn  all  ages  men  have  been  povemed.  for  the 
most  part,  however,  from  forces  that  did  not  represent 
their  own  outflowing  thought.  But  now  we  have  under- 
taken to  determine  from  the  heart  of  the  people,  not  only 
our  deHtiny.  but  also  the  methods  and  means  whereby  we 
pruiKHiv  to  work  it  out.  The  greatest  agency  for  this  self- 
evolutitm  of  a  people  is  universal  education. 

Having  undertaken,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory.  this  vast  enterprise,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
our  chief  efforts  in  the  past  have  been  directed  mostly  to 
the  [lerfection  of  the  external  machinery  nece9.sary  for  its 
KUCCesMful  jtrosecution. 

When  this  pioneer  work  for  the  race  was  being  inaugur- 
ated, it  chancert  that  ifwas  undertaken  by  a  nation  that 
wa«  (tini  essentially  in  its  pioneer  stages  of  development. 
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We  befc^au  with  tlie  primitive  ideas  of  education  tiiat  were 
developed  wiien  tliere  were  few  thiny^s  to  study  and  but  few 
people  to  study  tliem.  Learning  had  been  i'onflned  for  the 
most  part  to  lan^ua^res.  log'ic,  and  philosophy,  and  learn- 
ers had  been  restricted  to  literati,  gentlemen,  clergymen, 
and  a  few  professionals.  But  now  a  double  difficulty  con- 
fronts us — vast  increase  in  available  knowledge  and  mul- 
tiidication  of  learners.  Knowledge  has  been  advanced  so 
rapidly,  enriched  so  immensely,  and  extended  in  so  many 
directions,  that  he  who  still  adheres  to  the  ancient  course 
of  study,  whose  strength  was  its  i>overty,  does  so  against 
many  urgent  protests  arising  from  this  growth  in  knowl- 
edge and  this  extension  of  education  to  all  children  of 
all  classes  of  men.  It  is  found  that  the  mental  food  so 
palatable  to  gentlemen  and  literati,  and  so  valuable  for 
professionals,  has  proved  to  be  neither  palatable  nor  val- 
uable to  many  of  the  sons  of  toil,  to  whom  educational  tra- 
ditions are  like  mythological  tales — good  enough  for  idle 
hours,  but  of  small  account  in  the  modern  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. 

One  of  the  problems  that  has  already  forced  itself  upon 
us,  is,  therefore.  What  shall  the  public  school  teach?  That 
this  problem  is  already  being  vigorously  attacked,  witness 
the  effort.s  of  New  England  to  shorten  and  enrich  the  gram- 
mar school  curriculum,  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ten, 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  on  elementary 
education,  presented  last  February  before  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  at  Cleveland. 

Many  and  various  are  the  schemes  for  solving  the  prob- 
lem. Some  would  rigorously  exclude  all  the  new  and  cling 
desperately  to  the  old.  Others  would  discard  the  old  and 
cling  to  the  new,  This  is  what  Prof.  Stoy  n.sed  to  call  mtr- 
gkal  pedafioyy.  To  reduce  weight  it  amputates  limbs.  Some 
advocate  the  application  of  the  elective  system  of  the 
university  to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schooLs.  If 
there  is  such  a  wealth  of  good  material,  why  not  let  the 
child  choose  what  he  fancies?  To  such  a  course  many  seri- 
ous objections  might  be  urged.  The  idea  of  election  in 
lower  schools  is  apparently  based  on  the  doctrine  that  study 
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of  any  kind  has  a  disciplinary  value  for  the  mind,  without 
nmcb  regard  to  its  content.  The  old  idea  was  that  grammar 
■ind  mathematics  are  the  indispensable  disciplines  in  school 
training.  The  new  insight  appears  to  be  that  geography 
and  history,  or  other  studies,  will  serve  the  purpose  equally 
T*fell.  The  validity  of  this  theory  is  discussed  in  a  very  able 
article  by  Prof.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  £dvA:afiona.l  ICeinew.  That  article, 
^rhaps.  better  than  anything  else  of  recent  origin,  brings 
-'IB  iJown  to  date  on  the  question  of  the  worth  and  worthleas- 
nesB  of  the  idea  of  formal  discipline  of  the  mind  by  any 
i^rtricted  group  of  studies. 

Some  try  to  meet  the  new  difficulty  concerning  the  cur- 
ricBimn  by  taking  into  the  course  of  study  all  good  things; 
but  such  efforts  defeat  themselves  so  quickly  that  they  may 
'*''  liiNmissed  at  once. 

Col,  Parker's  most  recent  and  most  notable  book  seeks 

'"olntion  by  basing  all  concrete  study  on  the  central  sci- 

"ces  of  mineralogy,  geology,  geography,  astronomy,  mete- 

!i^'t»gy.   biology,  zoOlogy,   anthropology,    ethnology,    and 

*'**ry.  or,  in  other  words,  upon  a  hierarchy  of  sciences. 

\Ve  have,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  earnest  attempts 

1     Subordinate  science  studies  to  the  humanities.     The  mon- 

*^*ital  work  of  the  late  Prof.  Ziller.  of  Leipsic,  a  disciple 

*ierbart,  must  ever  stand  as  the  prototype  for  all  efforts 

^Viis  kind. 

Finally,  men  are  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  cur- 

■V^Ium  by  a  rational  selection  of  typical  studies  in  all  im- 

"tant  departments  of   learning  to  the  end  that  a  fairly 

1  anccd  development  of  mind  may  be  secured  for  all  chil- 

'^sn  and  that  each  individual   may  find  himself  in  touch 

'til  the  forces  that  will  determine  his  destiny,  and  to  the 

'O  that  lie  may  wake  at  the  beginning  of  active  life  to  find 

'^tnwlf  an  adherent  of  the  dust-covered  ideals  of  the  past, 

1*^11(1  quile  out  of  touch  with  his  own  most  potent  environ- 

tk-fore  discussing  in  detail  the  various  problems  per- 
'tUning  to  the  selection,  sequence,  and  articulation  of  the 
Vudks  of  the  curriculiun.  however,  there  is  an  antecedent 
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problem  whose  solution  will  in  lar^  measure  determine 
their  8olution.  It  is  to  this  antecedent  problem  that  atten- 
tion is  now  directed. 


THE   ETHICAL  FUNCTION   OF  STUDIES. 

Before  the  time  when  the  world  decided  for  universal 
education  it  was  decided  to  dissolve  the  marriage  between 
church  and  state,  thus  leaving  the  divorced  pair  to  quarrel 
over  the  control  of  their  child,  education.  So  long  as  only 
a  few  persons  were  to  be  educated,  the  church  could  fairly 
hold  the  field.  But  when  all  were  to  be  schooled,  only  the 
stale  had  the  power  and  the  money  to  do  the  work.  The 
result  is  a  general  dissatisfaction,  sometimes  assumed, 
sometimes  exjiressed,  but  always  earnest  and  insistent, 
witli  till'  inability  of  the  public  school  to  develop  the  moral 
chiiractcr  of  the  pupil  upon  a  religious  basis.  The  assump- 
tion is  made,  and  not  always  refuted,  that  virtue  to  be  real 
must  have  an  ecclesiastical  foundation.  This,  too,  is  an  in- 
herited idea  that  arose  when  the  world  was  busily  engaged 
trying  to  make  all  men  think  alike  about  religion.  But  the 
UleJi  is  a  very  potent  one  with  many  people  and  has  a  certain 
just i lieu t ion.  How  has  the  public  school  met  the  criticism? 
By  ignoring  it;  or  by  declaring  that  education  is  a  divided 
function:  one  part,  the  intellectual,  belonging  to  the  state, 
»nd  the  other,  the  moral,  as  based  on  religion,  belonging  to 
the  church.  But  Herbart  and  his  followers  teach  that  ex- 
cept for  the  inculcation  of  dogma  and  the  training  in  ecclesi- 
Asticnl  ceremony,  the  public  school  is  an  adequate  agency 
for  the  development  of  moral  character.  This,  if  true,  is 
important.  Even  more  than  we  need  to  know  what  to 
tench  do  we  need  to  know  how  to  temi»er  our  school  intel- 
lectunlism  by  effective  moral  training. 

What  is  the  new  idea  that  Herbart  contributes  to  the 
siibjt^ct  of  moral  training*  We  have  long  talked  of  the 
liberalizing  and  humanizing  effects  of  knowledge:  as  Prof. 
Thomas  Metcalf  used  to  say.  "Algebra  conquers  adipose" 
and  we  have  long  rt-cognized  the  powerful  individual  moral 
inBiK-nce  that  a  noble  character  on  ihe  i»art  of  the  teacher 
hasu)>4m  the  pupil.     What  more  is  there?    Herbart  declares: 
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"Instruction  in  the  studies  of  the  public  school  must  be  made 
to  reveal  to  the  pupil  the  moral  order  of  the  world;  and  not 
only  must  it  furnish  this  moral  insij^ht,  but  it  must  so  touch 
the  heart  that  a  permanent  right  disposition  toward  all 
men.  both  in  their  individual  and  in  their  organized  capacity, 
may  result." 

The  first  implication  of  such  a  demand  is  that  the 
studies  must  no  longer  be  purely  formal  or  restricted  to  two 
or  three  subjects.  Grammar,  indeed,  investigates  the  forms 
of  thought  and  trains  to  mental  acuteness,  but  it  reveals  no 
moral  relations;  the  same  is  true  of  number,  which  is  the 
formal  quantitative  study  of  inorganic  nature.  Both  of 
these  subjects  are  useful  and  necessary,  but  in  themselves 
they  contribute  only  very  indirectly  to  any  moral  insight. 
But  in  literature  and  history  and  geography  we  may  hear 
the  very  heart-beats  of  the  race,  as  it  struggles  with  temjita- 
tion  or  rises  on  the  wings  of  aspiration.  Through  science, 
properly  taught,  we  become  aware  of  our  ethical  duty 
toward  the  lower  creation,  and  we  study,  moreover,  the 
cuDditions  under  which  men  must  meet  and  strive  and  live 
togr^ther.  All  this  means  that  if  school  .studies  are  to  reveal 
our  duties  to  ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  and  to  sweeten 
our  disposition  toward  others,  they  must  be  full  and  rich, 
throbbint;  with  the  life  of  the  world,  and  no  lonyer  merely 
formal,  cold,  and  abstruse.  What  consequences  does  this 
involve  for  the  teacher!  He  must  no  longer  drag  out  his 
wearj"  days  on  the  treadmill  of  routine,  but  he  must  seize 
the  spiritual  sense  of  the  English  literature,  the  richest 
under  the  sun;  he  must  understand  the  moral  significance  of 
human  historj'  as  unfolded,  not  by  a  machine-made  text- 
book, hut  by  the  great  masters  of  language  and  historical 
insight:  he  must  read  the  book  of  nature  in  the  original, 
not  in  translation;  he  must  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
civilixation  about  him  in  its  governmental,  social,  and  busi- 
ness aspects.  All  these  things  he  must  know,  for  how  can 
he  make  study  reveal  that  of  which  he  himself  is  uncon- 
scious? To  reveal  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  not  alone 
ID  its  subjective  aspects  but  in  all  its  manifold  and  far- 
reaching  objective  relations,  as  seen  in  family,  civil,  busi- 
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ness,  and  social  life  is  a  task  that  implies  not  only  faith  and 
hig-h  purpose,  but  broad  knowledge  and  deep  insight  as 
well. 

The  second  implication  contained  in  the  idea  that  in- 
struction make  a  moral  revelation  of  the  world  to  the  pupil 
is,  that  the  making  of  the  curriculum  in  all  its  details  is  a 
work  of  mayTiitude  and  importance.  The  late  Dr.  Prick,  of 
Halle,  in  company  with  a  hundred  able  schoolmen  spent 
eiffht  years  in  experiment  and  study  upon  sing;le  studies  or 
groups  of  studies  before  he  ventured  to  offer  to  the  worid 
the  outlines  of  an  organically  developed,  well  articulated 
course  of  study  for  secondary  schools.  Prof.  Rein  and  his 
assistants  also  worked  for  years  upon  their -4rft(  St-huljahrMi, 
or  counse  of  study  for  elementary  schools.  In  like  manner 
our  principals  and  teachers  must  struffgle  with  the  outline 
programs  offered  by  groups  of  experts  like  those  represented 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ten  and  that  of  the  com- 
mittee of  fifteen. 

A  third  implication  is  that  moral  character  can  not  be 
glued  on  to  the  pupil  by  any  external  system  of  ethical  in- 
struction superimposed  upon  Intellectual  education,  but 
must  grow  out  of  the  very  heart  of  studies  themselves. 
through  the  nature  of  their  content,  and  by  keeping  them 
in  close  touch  with  a  few  fundamental  ethical  ideals. 

In  the  light  of  this  idea  of  instruction  the  moral  pur- 
poses to  be  subserved  by  instruction  assume  clear  outline 
and  definite  content.  It  is  assumed  that  we  are  all  work- 
ing in  the  school-room  for  the  u]ilifting  of  humanity,  and  so 
we  are;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 
Will  nut  the  teacher  who  makes  this  principle  the  guide  to 
his  study,  the  high  ideal  of  his  teaching,  have  a  new  lease 
of  spiritual  life?  l>rudgery  and  routine  we  cannot  wholly 
avoid,  but  they  need  not  be  the  dominating  facts  of  our 
teaching  experience.  They  may  be  transformed  by  a  clearly 
perceived  spiritual  pur]'c>se,  just  as  love  is  capable  of  turn- 
ing painful  labor  into  joyous  seriice. 

In  pursuance  of  this  initial  purpose  of  instruction,  the 
Herbartians  emphasize  first  of  all  the  painstaking  study 
of  the  conditions  and  development  of  the  child's  apprehen" 
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sion.  or  apperception,  as  the  only  reliable  {fuide  to  the  se- 
lection of  the  subject-matter  and  the  methods  of  presenting; 
it  to  the  'Child.  The  same  problem  is  attacked  from  the 
physiological  side  in  the  child  study  so  ably  and  so  vigor- 
ously represented  by  President  Hall.  Those  who  have  read 
Lanpes  book  on  .Ippi-ivfipli'm.  translated  by  the  Herbart 
Club,  will  understand  hon-  completely  this  idea  determines 
all  that  the  Herbartians  do  in  the  way  of  selecting-,  articu- 
latiDg,  and  teaching  the  various  branches  of  study.  The 
Herbartians  do  not  always  agree,  but  whatever  they  at- 
tempt is  always  done  in  the  sacred  name  of  the  child — bis 
understanding,  his  sympathies,  his  interests,  his  feelings 
and  mental  stages,  his  natural  ways  of  living.  With  them 
all  educational  psychology  focuses  upon  the  processes  of 
mental  life  as  exhibited  in  the  child.  With  the  ethical  pur- 
]iose  as  an  end  and  tlie  apperception  of  the  child  as  a  guide, 
each  of  the  problems  of  education  is  examined,  the  most  im- 
ITOTtant  of  which  will  now  be  considered. 


_CORKEL,ATION.     CO-ORDIXATION,    CONCENTRATION   OP 

STUDIES. 

The  etj'mological  variety  found  in  the  terms  correlation, 
LfioiJrdination.  concentration,  is  an  index  of  the  indefiniteness 
th  which  they  are  used  by  teachers. 
The  appearance  of  the  report  of  the  commitee  of  fif- 
teen upon  the  correlation  of  studies  and  the  debate  upon  it 
at  Cleveland,  have  made  it  apparent  that  the  term  coi-rela- 
tlon  must  receive  a  wider  inteqiretation  than  has  been  given 
to  it  hitherto  by  writers  of  the  Herbartian  school.  Pre- 
vious to  the  appearance  of  the  report,  current  educational 
literature  had  assumed  that  to  correlate  studies  is  to  make 
the  pupil  aware  of  interesting  and  valuable  cross- relations 
existing  between  them.  This  form  of  correlation,  to  be  es- 
lablished  for  psychological  and  other  reasons,  is  meant  to 
appeal  directly  to  the  consciousness  of  the  pupil.  It  is  de- 
»ign(Ml  to  enhance  his  understanding  and  interest,  to  econ- 
omize his  effort,  to  enlarge  his  outlook  upon  life,  and  above 
ail  to  produce  a  favorable  effect  upon  his  conduct,  by  deep- 
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enini^  his  insight,  improving  his  disposition,  and  strengthens 
ing  his  will. 

The  report   itself,  however,  has  quite  a  different  con-l 
ception  of  correlation.  Briefly  stated,  it  defines  correlation^ 
to  mean  the  harmony  of  educational  functions  performed  byJ 
the  various  studies  in  enabling  the  pupil  to  master  his  en-' 
vironment,  and  to  become  fitted  for  his  work  in  life.     Each 
study,  therefore,  mu.st  be  questioned  as  to  its  peculiar  of-  ■ 
fice  in  fitting  the  child  for  civilization,  so  that  the  reportj 
in  its  main   scope  is  nothing  more  than  a  critique  of  educaH 
tional  values,  an  e.stimate  of  the  worth  of  each  study  in  a 
system  of  education.      The  studies  are  conceived  to  worit 
together  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  common  end,  the  edu- 
cation of   the  child,  just  as  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary  work  together  for  their  common  end— government. 
Bach   presupposes  and  is  reflected  in   the   other,  without^ 
■which  it  would  have  small  power  to  accomplish  its  ultimate 
purpose.      Legislation  without  execution  would  amount  to 
nothing;  so  mathematics  alone  would  have  small  value  in'fl 
fittingthe  child  to  be  a  citizen,  or  as  the  Herbartian  would 
say.  it  reveals  to  him  hi.s  place  and  office  in  the  mora!  order 
of  the  world.     This  form  of  correlation  is  wholly  objective,  ■ 
since  the  pupil  need  never  be  conscious  that  such  a  corre- 
lation exists,     The  studies  may  be  as  distinct  from  one  an-^ 
other  in  the  school-room  as  a  judge  is  from  a  legislator,  oi 
as  the  executive  is  from  both.      Heretofore  such  invesliga-1 
tions  have  been  classed  under  grounds  for  the  whction  ofj 
studies,  but  at  present  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  enlarge 
our  conception  of  correlation  so  as  to  cover  two  distinct^ 
fields,  as  follows: 

I.  Objective  Correlation. 

1.  The  Educational  Value  of  Studies. 

2.  The  Equivalence  of  Studies. 
II.  Subjective  or  Psychological  Correlations. 

1.  Concentratiun,  Subordination    of    Secondary  lo  Prima 
Studies. 

(II  Zlller. 
1 2)  Parker. 

2.  Correlation  Within  Departments  (C^ography,  History,  Sci- 
ence, etc.) 

3.  Correlation  of  Departments  (Geography  with  HlBtory.  etc.). 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL    VALUE  OP  STUDIES— THE    DEMANDS  OP 

CrVILtZATION   VS.    MENTAL   DISCIPLINE   AS  THE 

BASIS   OF  SELECTION. 


I        Taking  up  these  problems  in  the  order  given  we  come 
flrst  to  the  problem  of  educational  values  as  a  basis  for  the 
seWction  of  studies.      The  report  of  the  committee  of  fif- 
teen upon  this  subject  is  a  noteworthy  document,  since  it 
(tbandons  the  dogma  of  formal  culture  or  mental  discipline 
that  has  hitherto  reigrfed  supreme  in  American  education, 
aod  adopts  in  its  stead  substantially  that  demanded  by  the 
Herbartians.  namely,  the  idea  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
instruction  in  the  branches  of  learning  is  the  moral  revela- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  child.      The  old  motto  was  "disci- 
\iiioe and  knowledge."  the  former  at  all  hazards,  the  latter 
if  Ibere  is  time  for  it;   the  new  motto  is  '■discipline  tln-ifuph 
knowledge."     The  report  substitutes  the  demands  of  civili- 
Mlion  for  the  former  psychological  demand  of  mental  disci- 
pline as  a  guide   to  the  estimates  of   educational  value-s. 
W'henever  a  new  method  is  discovered  or  a  new  standpoint 
adopted  for  any  field  of  thought,  the  inevitable  consequence 
w  that  an  entirely  new  survey  of  the  whole  must  be  made. 
Thtt  part  of   the  report  of   the  committee  of  fifteen,  being 
[btscd  up<m  this  new  Herbartian  principle  of  institutional 
[iTiorality  offers  an  almost  inexhaustible  mine  for  fresh  in- 
vestigation.    Prof.  Hinsdale's  article  on  the  dogma  of  for- 
nal  culture,  already  referred  to.  and  to  be  found  in  the  last 
rnlutne  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
latton,  as   well  as  in  the  Eihu-ational  llreir/c.  will  help  any 
|t«acher  who  reads  it  to  understand  the  great  limitations 
'  and  the  general  unfruitfulness  of  the  old  method  of  estima- 
ting educational  valuer. 


THE  EQUrVALEKCE  OP  STUDIES. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  objective  correlation  of 

Itudies  not  emphasized  in  the  report,  but  necessarily  con- 

Kidcred  wherever  the  principle  of  electives  is  introduced. 

This  is  correlation  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  speak  of 

the  correlation  of  forces;   as  when,  for  instance,  we  say  a 
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^ven  amount  of  motion  may  be  transformed  into  an  equiv. 
alent  quantity  of  beat,  or  electricity,  or  Hfrht.     There  are] 
many  lan^nia^'es.  some  ancient,  some  modern;    one  person 
cannot  afford  to  study  them  all.  for  to  a  large  extent  one  is 
the  educational  equivalent  of  another.     So,  too,  there  are , 
many  sciences,  all  pursued  by  substantially  the  same  method. 
Here  also  the  principle  of  equivalence  should  be  cunsideredJ 
since  knowledge  has  now  become  so  inexhaustible  in  extent] 
that  we  must  perforce  content  ourselves  with  the  study  otj 
types.     This  aspect  of  correlation,  nowhere  exhaustively! 
treated,  is  briefly  touched  upon  in  the  concluding''  chapter 
of  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching.     It  is  a  problem  for  the 
future,  which,  like  that  of  the  selection  of  studies,  may  be] 
approached  from  the  old  standpoint  of  fonnal  mental  disci-] 
pline,  or  from  the  modern  one  accepted  by  Dr.  Harris  in  thej 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  viz.,  the  function   off 
studies  in  fitting  the  child  for  the  complex  ci\ilization  it 
which  he  must  live. 


THE    SCOPE   OF    PSYCHOLOGICAL   CORRELATION, 

Using  the  term  correlation  in  its  broad  sense  of  mutual 
or  inter-relations  among  the  studies,  all  forms  of  organiza- 
tion for  the  various  branches  may  be  brought  under  it.   The 
question  now  naturally  arises.  What  is  left  of  correlation 
when  its  objective   phases  have  been  eliminatedV      Much,  i 
Obiective  correlation  decides  that  a  given  study,  say  Geog-j 
raphy.  has  an  essential  office  in  fitting  the  child  for  his  fu-J 
ture  career,     Geography  must,  therefore,  go  into  the  pro-j 
gram;    but  where?    For  what  length  of  time?    To  developJ 
according  to  what  ])rinciple?     How  shall  it  be  brought  iutoJ 
relation  to  historj'?    To  science?    How  shall  it  be  taught  to] 
appeal  most  powerfully  to  the  child's  mind,  to  effect   his] 
conduct  most  favorably?     There  is  no  answer  to  these  ques-] 
tions  to  be  found  in  objective  correlation.     The  course  of 
study  recommended  in  the  aforementioned  report  has  no] 
visible  organic  relation  to  the  study  of  educational  valuesJ 
found  in  the  same  volume,  but  is  seemingly  made  up  arbi-l 
trarily  from   opinion  and   experience.     It  does  not  develop 
from  the  principle  of  the  educational  function  of  the  studies , 
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themselves;  but  the  important  thin(,'-a  for  the  teacher  to 
iknow.  after  his  studies  are  selected  for  the  whole  course, 

are  to  be  determined  by  principles  arising  from  the  nature. 
I  age,  and  ability  of  his  pupils;  that  is.  from  psycholof^ical 
I  considerations.    The  most  essential  problems  are  as  follows: 

1.  When  shall  a  study  be  flrst  introduced? 

2.  Upon  what  principle  shall  it  unfold,  or  what  shall 
Aelertnine  the  sequence  of  its  parts? 

ii.  What  shall  be  the  org;anizatiou  within  an  important 
department,  such,  for  instance,  as  science? 

f  How  shall  its  relations  to  kindred  subjects  be  estab- 
lished BO  as  to  involve  the  minimum  of  time  and  labor,  and 
to  weure  the  maximum  of  interest,  knowledge,  and  devel- 
opment of  character? 

The  solution  of  these  problems  depends  primarily  upon 
thcapjiercei)tive  capacities  and  interests  of  the  child.  To 
lin  extent,  the  lotjical  unfolding  of  a  subject,   like 

hematics,  may  determine  the  sequence  of  parts,  but  such 
wnside  rat  ions  are  secondary,  and  to  be  subordinated  to  the 
lavsof  apperception.  Just  as  Kant  shows  in  the  "Critique 
"f  Pure  Reason."  that  the  mind  grives  laws  to  nature,  since 
Wore  is  but  the  sum  total  of  the  real  or  possible  experi- 
ences to  be  acquired  in  accordance  with  mental  constitution 
•""nolatail.  So  the  followers  of  Herbart  show  that  the 
'Ptiludcs  and  interests  of  children  point  the  way  to  the 
^'uiion  of  all  the  |)roblems  that  arise  in  connection  with 
tn«  course  of  study. 


THE  PRrNClPLE   OF   SEQUENCE   FOR  CULTCRE  STUDIES. 

We  have  now  to  consider  in  outline  atopic  to  be  treated 

liiicli  more  fully  in  the  paper  on    "Culture   Epochs"  by  Dr. 

'  V'iin  Ijlew.     The  idea  as  a   pedafjoi;ical    reality   originated 

with  the  late  Prof.  Ziller,  of  Leipsic.     He  finds  before  him 

llhe  child  whose  mind  develops  through  somewhat  distinct 

ejicKhH  of  appre!)endin[^  power,   imagination,    capacity   to 

eaiioti:  througli  different  phases  of  moral  insij^htand  dis- 

<flion  as  well  as  of  childish  sympathies,  tendencies,  and 

IDd  rulintr  interests.     Is  there  any  development  in  the  sub- 
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ject-matter  of  education  that  corresponds  to  this  growth  ol 
mind  in  the  pupil?     Of  necessity  Ziller could  not  be  content 
with  the  bare  mechanism  of  learning  to  be  found  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  other  formal  disciplines,  and  which 
may  easily  enough  be  graded  in  difliculty;  for.    to  his  mind 
education  must  also  be  concrete,    must   build   up   positive, 
idea -structures  which  will  not  only  reveal  the  moral  work 
to  the  child,  but  which  will  at  the  same  time  excite  his  symJ 
pathetic  interest  in  the  ideas  themselves.     With   this  con^ 
ception  of  education,  nothing  could  be   more   natural  tin 
for  Ziller  to  turn  to  literature  and  history  as  the  main  re- 
ceptacles for  concrete  moral  ideals.     In  the  history  of   civ-« 
ilization,  however,  no  fact  is  more  ajiparent  than  that  th( 
race  has.  on  the  whole,  been  in  a  constant  state  of  develop-' 
ment.     There  was  no  difficulty  for  a  German  professor  with 
his  eyes  fixed,  now  upon  the  culture  about  him.  now  on  thl^| 
history  which  told  of  the  struggles  of  his  savage  ancestors 
with  the  Legions  of  Rome,  to  comprehend  that  the  German 
race  has  risen  rapidly  through  a  succession  of  culture  stagel^f 
each  of  which  is  described  in   history  and  embodied  by  the 
imagination  in   literature.     The  idea  is  now  close  at  hand 
that  perhaps  each  child  lives  through  in  little  all  that  thefl 
race  has  passed  through  in  large.     Looking  farther  he  finds, 
as  Prof.  Rein  says,  that   this  idea  of  the  analogy  between 
the  individual  and  the  general  development  of  humanity  is 
common  possession  of  the  best  and  most  noted  intellects. 
It  appears,  for  example,  in  the   works   of  the  literary  he 
roes,  Lessing.  Herder,  Goethe,  and   Schiller;  with  the  phi 
losophers,  Kant.  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Comte;  with  th 
theologians.   Clement  of  Alexandria,  Augustine.   Schleier 
raacher;  with  the  evolutionists,  Huxley  and  Spencer;  with 
the  classical  philologists,  F.  A.  "VVolf,  Niethammer.  Dissen 
Llibker;  with  the  educators,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi.  Froebe 
Diesterweg.  Herbart.  Ziller  and  others. 

Convinced  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  this  analogy, 
Ziller  at  once  proceeds,  in  the  name  of  the  child's  apperce 
tion    and    spontaneous    interest,    to    arrange   the   leading 
studies,  literature  and  history,  in  accordance  with  the  vari- 
ous culture  epochs      During  the  first  year,  fairj-  stories  fro 
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(irimm  form  the  leading  material.  In  the  second  year.  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  becomes  the  center  of  activity.  In  the  third 
year,  the  earliest  and  most  primitive  Bible  and  profane 
history  join  with  literature  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  cur- 
riculum. Thus  history  begins  with  myths,  legends,  heroic 
tales:  then  merges  into  biography,  and  finally  culminates  in 
history  proper,  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations found  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ten, 
which  says  that  history  should  begin  with  mythologj-,  pass 
un  to  biography,  and  cnlminate  in  history  itself,  though 
there  is  no  special  recognition  of  culture  epochs  in  the  re- 
port. In  the  same  way  Ziller  makes  literature  correspond 
in  uTade  and  culture  epochs  step  by  step,  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
tinued. So  much  attention  is  paid  to  Bible  history  in  his 
plan  that  literature  does  not  receive  the  attention  its 
iin))ortance  demands,  for  literature  must,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  to  the  public  school  what  ancient  languages 
Were  to  the  academy, — its  chief  source  of  culture.  If  we 
lake  the  world  literature  in  English  we  have  the  culture 
content  of  the  old  languages  plus  much  that  they  have  never 
contained,  but  minus  their  grammatical  and  etymological 
tk-ments.     These  have  to  be  supplied  by  other  agencies. 

Ziller  was  the  founder  and  Dr.  Rein  the  continuer  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  radical  school  of  Herbartians. 
Prof.  Stoy,  of  Jena,  and  Dr-  Frick.  of  Halle,  were  the  lead- 
ers of  the  conservative  branch,  The  latter  did  not  subscribe 
fully  to  the  idea  of  culture-epochs  as  an  invariable  guide  to 
the  sequence  of  topics,  but  urged  that  the  present  environ- 
ment is  quite  as  important,  and  that  even  if  present  condi- 
I  tions  of  organized  life  are  complicated,  they  may  easily  be 
[wparated  into  their  elements  and  thus  successfully  taught, 
link,  for  instance,  of  the  German  child's  capacity  to 
;rstand  the  last  Franco-Prussian  war  as  compared  with 
iiapperceiving  power  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  warfare 
;  ancestors  waged  against  Rome  The  agencies  forprose- 
.cuting  the  former — the  railroad.s,  the  modern  arms,  the 
Utaniling  army,  are  all  features  in  every  German  child's 
environment,  whereas  only  as  a  result  of  much  teaching 
amid  he  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  conditions  as  they  ex- 
lited  at  the  earlier  time. 
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Both  of  these  views  assume  the  supreme  importance  ot 
the  child's  apperception  in  determining  the  sequence  of  cul' 
ture  subjects,  the  one  emphasizing  stages  of  mental  devel- 
opment,  the  other  the  force  of   present  environment.      In! 
American  schools  Biblical  history  has  no  place,  so  that  thol 
concrete  culture  subjects  are  limited  to  literature,  history.I 
and  art,     It  is  an  oi>en  and  debatable  question  just  how  farj 
the  principle  of  culture  epochs  in  these  subjects  should 
emphasized,  and  to  what  extent  we  should  depend  upon 
the  elements  of  the  present  environment   to  guide  in  the 
sequence  of   topics.     It  is  a  strong   point  for  the  formal 
nature  of  the  culture  epochs  that  they  may.  so  far  as  they  i 
have  any  validity  at  all,  be  presumed  to  appeal  to  all  cliil-j 
dren  alike,  whereas  the  environment  of  a  given  child  mayj 
laclc  many  of  the  most  important  elements  for  apperceptioa] 
and  interest.     Compare,  for  instance,  the  environment  of  a^ 
farmer's  boy  upon  an  irrigated  farm  in  the  arid  region,with 
that  of  a  boy  on  a  Dakota  wheat  ranch,  or  with  one  upon  aj 
New  England  stony  truck  patch.      Their  apperceiving  con-| 
cepts,  even  about  country  life,  will  be  quite  different.    Still 
greater  contrasts  are  found  between  city  and  country  life,  , 
and  between  different  social  stations.      On  the  other  hand,  I 
it  must  be  remembered  that  only  the  most  skillful  historians 
are  able  to  bring  to  the  mind,  even  of  an  adult,  the  social, 
political,  economic,  and  physical  environments  of  ages  long 
past,  and  that  nothing  appeals  so  powerfully  to  the  mine 
as  knowledge  founded  upon  actual  observation. 


CONCENTRATION— THE  SUBORDINATION   OF   SECONDARY    TO] 
PRIMARY   STUDIES, 

1.  ZiLLKR's  Plan. 

Ziller's  scheme  of  concentration  is  briefly  as  follows; 
1,  The  culture*  studies,  biblical  and  profane  history,  and 
literature  shall  be  the  center  about  which  all  other  sub- 
jects shall  be  concentrated,  i.  The  central  subjects  shall 
develop  according  to  the  sequence  demanded  by  the  culturej 
epochs.  3.  The  other,  or  secondary  subjects,  shall  have  no 
independent  principle  of  sequence  for  themselves,  but  shaU. 
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■wait  upon  the  associations  that  arise  in  connection  with  the 
centra!  subjects  for  their  place  in  the  iirogram,  4.  Tlie  de- 
velopment of  character  is  the  primary  pun'oseof  the  school 
and  all  the  ideas  of  the  child  shall  be  connected  and  fo- 
cused upon  the  good  at  all  times.  5.  The  moral  interest 
must  therefore  be  perpetually  stimulated. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  successfully  maintained  that  Zilier 
conceived  of  moral  interests  very  largely  in  a  subiective 
way,  that  he  sought  rather  to  dissolve  the  soul  in  sentiment 
lb,in  to  arouse  strong,  active  interests  in  the  objective 
world  of  institutions.  Prof.Voigt  criticises  the  fourth  point, 
saying  that  we  often  promote  the  good  most  powerfully 
wlifD  we  use  indirect  means.  He  thinks  the  child  resents 
too  much  preaching  and  moralizing,  protesting  his  individ- 
uality by  resistance.  He  also  objects  to  the  effort  to  fuse 
all  ideas  into  a  single  mass,  saying  that  both  interest  and 
conduct  are  as  much  hindered  by  irrelevant  or  opposing 
ideas,  as  they  are  aided  by  relevant  and  supporting  ones. 
He  thinks  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  tr}'  to  move  the  whole 
drele  of  moral  interests  at  every  lesson  and  in  every  subject 
hot  regards  it  as  far  more  important  that  the  mind  should 
often  be  permitted  to  busy  itself  with  things  of  purely 
esthetic  or  intellectual  nature,  quite  irrespective  of  their 
Immediate  bearing  upon  conduct. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  drawback  to  Ziller'a  plan  is 
that  it  tends  to  displace  natural  and  important  relations  ex- 
iting among  subjects  with  relations  that  are  non-essential, 
fantastic,  or  artificial,  since  they  might  just  as  well  have 
been  otherwise.  They  serve  at  best  for  giving  vividness 
and  color  to  instruction,  and  should  be  classified  as  didactic 
devices. 

If  the  primary  object  of  education  is  to  enable  the  child 
to  master  the  elements  of  his  civilization  through  the  vari- 
ous studies,  it  must  be  clear  that  one  phase  like  History  or 
Lit«rrature  should  not  be  allowed  to  dominate  and  subordi- 
nate others  which,  if  different,  are  equally  important.  Why 
nhould  natural  science  be  dissolved  in  literature?  Why  are 
the  civic  lessons  that  maj'  be  drawn  from  History  more  pow- 
■rful  in  afTecting  the  will  and  destiny  of  the  child  than  the 
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economic  lessons  that  may  be  drawn  from  Geography?  Why 
should  whole  departments  of  learning  remain  in  leading- 
strinffs  to  Literature  and  Historj-?  Are  these  departments 
not  of  sufficient  coordinate  importance  with  the  latter  studies 
to  be  worthy  of  following  their  own  principles  of  sequence 
and  of  having  their  elements  correlated  with  one  another 
rather  than  with  the  elements  of  subjects  foreign  to  them 
in  nature  and  development? 

Science  has  only  fairly  emerged  from  the  shackles  of 
literary  treatment  in  the  high  school  and  college  into  inde- 
pendence and  consequent  value  as  an  instrument  in  ed- 
ucation. To  begin  the  old  subjection  over  again  in  the 
elementary  school  upon  the  plea  of  concentration  would 
seem  to  cancel  in  principle  the  advance  we  have  made  in 
practice.  While  acknowledging  the  fruitfulness  of  many 
of  Ziller's  suggestions  concerning  concentration,  it  must 
still  be  urged  that  on  the  whole  his  work  rests  upon  a  dis- 
torted psychological  view  of  the  child  and  an  inadequate 
conception  of  the  functions  of  the  studies  in  fitting  the  child 
for  civilization.  The  subordination  of  other  studies  to  Lit- 
erature and  History  costs  more  than  the  resulting  organiza- 
tion of  studies  amounts  to. 


the    srboijdinatlon  of    "■form"  to  thought  studies. 

2.  Parker's  Plan. 
With  Ziller.  as  we  have  seen,  the  Primary  studies  are 
the  culture  subjects,  history  and  literature,  since  these 
are  presumed  to  be  of  the  highest  moral  value,  but  with 
Col.  Parker  a  different  basis  is  adopted  for  the  selection  of 
the  primary  subjects.  The  latter's  "Theory  of  Concentra- 
tion" has  for  its  chief  problem  the  relation  of  expression  to 
thought.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  book  appears  to  be 
that  the  studies  that  deal  mostly  with  the  forms  of  expres- 
sion like  reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar  and  arithmetic. 
should  no  longer  hold  their  place  as  formalized  and  isolated 
studies,  but  should  be  brought  into  the  closest  relation  to 
the  various  concrete  thought  studies  of  the  curriculum. 
Furthermore,  in  contrast    with  Zillers  history  and  litera- 
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ireas  the  moral  backbone  of  the  course,  the  coucrete 
t»u:rht  studies  recomraeticled  in  Col.  Parker's  ■■Theory  of 
onccatration"  belong  mostly  to  what  we  should  designate 
nature  or  science  studies.  The  central  subjects  comprise 
tnineralotfj',  g'eolog'y.  geogra]>liy,  astronomy,  meteorology, 
biology.  zcK)log>'.  anthropology,  and  liistory.  There  is  to 
be  the  closest  correlation  possible  among  these  subjects, 
tile  logical,  or  philosophical  relations  existing  among  them 
being  the  guide  to  their  unification.  This  effort  reduces  the 
Trhole  to  a  hierarchy  of  sciences,  with  philosophical  unity 
existing  Iwtween  the  various  elements  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, and  strict  subordination  of  "form  "  to  '■content"  studies. 
The  problem  is  therefore  a  double  one,  coordination  of 
Imowledge  subjects,  and  subordination  of  studies  of  ex- 
prc&sion  to  those  of  thought.  It  will  be  seen,  tJierefore, 
that  this  volume  attempts  the  solution  of  a  number  of  im- 
|<ortant  problems  pertaining  to  the  curriculum.  The  most 
lAvious  may  lie  stated  as  follows; 

1.  The  backbone  of  the  course  shall  be  nature,  not  cul- 
hire  studies. 

1  The  elements  of  the  knowledge  studies  shall  be 
closely  correlated  or  coordinated. 

3.  The  principles  of  sequence  and  association  shall  be 
■lie  natural  law  binding  all  together — the  law  of  energy 
'fwkmg  through  matter.  The  principle  of  correlation  is 
tlWrefore  not  culture  epochs  (is  it  the  epochs  of  natural 
Wfllntloo?)  or  even  jiriraarily  the  apperceptive  needs  of  the 
ciliid,  but  at  bottom  the  principle  of  philosophical  unity 
that  binds  all  nature  into  one. 

4.  The  principle  of  mjicent ration  comes  in  when  a  place 
w  nought  for  what  are  usually  called  "form"  studies,  and 
*bich  i»ertain  mostly  to  language  and  nature.     They  are  to 

Strictly  subordinated   to  the  content  subjects,  that  is, 
w  out  of  them  and  to  be  connected  with  them,  as  Ian- 
e  grows  out  of  and  is  connected  with  thought.      They 
re  not  to  be  taught  as  separate  disciplines,  or  independent 
Dtudirfi,  but  shall  be  purely  resultants  of  intrinsic  thought. 
Not   only  does  the   book  attempt  the  solution  of  old 
TobleinH,  but  it  raises  new  ones  of  its  own,  some  of  which 
Uturnlly  suggest  themselves  as  follows: 
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1.  Is  it  wise  to  lay  ao  much  stress  on  nature  studies, 
■which  are  the  product  of  our  own  times,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  of  humanity,  which  have  nurtured  all  the  races  of  the 
past?  Civilization  has  been  possible  without  science.  Shall 
the  product  of  civilization  become  its  chief  source? 

2.  Is  there  danger  that  the  so-called  formal  studies, 
which  have  been  the  main  reliance  of  the  school  in  the  past, 
will  gradually  lose  their  significance  as  instruments  of  edu- 
cation if  they  are  to  be  wholly  subordinate  to  other  studies? 
Will  not  that  which  is  habitually  regarded  as  subordinate 
be  in  the  end  considered  unimportant,  and  suffer  a  corre- 
sponding neglect? 

3.  Is  the  philosophical  conception  of  energy  working 
through  matter  in  accordance  with  universal  law  a  safe 
workable  basis  for  the  presentation  of  knowledge  to  chil- 
dren? How  many  scientists  have  we  that  clearly  compre- 
hend this  grand  unity  of  nature,  and  not  only  of  nature,  but 
of  nature  and  man?  Will  not  the  blind  be  leading  the  blind 
when  elementary  teachers  make  serious  attempts  to  follow 
such  a  principle? 

Whether  this  conscientious  effort  to  solve  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  educational  problems  raises  more  difficulties 
than  it  removes  or  not.  it  must  remain  what  it  is,  a  monu- 
ment of  faithful  research,  a  stimulus  to  thought  and  pro- 
gress. 


CORRELATION  WITHIN  DEPARTMENTS  OF  STUDY. 

If  the  correlation  of  studies  is  to  be  based  upon  abiding 
and  important  relations  existing  among  the  elements  of 
knowledge  as  opposed  to  accidental  and  less  important  ones, 
then  it  follows  that  correlation  within  departments  is  ante- 
cedent to  correlation  o/ departments;  for,  it  seems  to  lie  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  progressive  and  evolution- 
ary principles  that  organize  a  set  of  facts  into  a  subject 
like  history,  botany,  or  arithmetic,  are  more  important  and 
essential  than  crmi*  relations  which  may  bring  the  subjects 
into  juxtaposition  at  certain  points.  One  set  of  relations  is 
constant,  the  other  occasional.     Our  first  problem  in  this 
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coDDection  is,  therefore,  the  proper  correlation  of  parts 
within  the  various  departments.  Geoe;raphy  has  been 
tau{,'ht  as  three  or  four  isolated  subjects,  like  political, 
mathematical,  physical,  and  occasionally  commercial,  ge- 
ography. These  should  be  blended  into  a  unit,  for  each 
presupposes  and  implies  the  other,  There  are  many  ele- 
ments of  difference  in  nature,  upon  the  one  hand,  such  as 
climate,  soil,  relief,  fauna,  flora,  etc ;  and  in  man.  on  the 
other,  such  as  race,  occupations,  habits,  education,  religion, 
ijoTemmeut.  and  the  like.  Yet  all  these  elements  of  differ- 
ence are  blended,  unified,  and  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind through  industries  and  commerce,  and  by  means  of 
political  and  other  institutions.  (Think  how  the  United 
States  is  unified  through  the  press,  education,  and  govern- 
ment, and  the  tropic  and  the  temperate  zones  through  com- 
merce). 

In  the  same  way  history  has  had  little  unification  in  the 
schools  except  through  the  barren  category  of  chronology. 
Rxplanationsof  determining  political,  economical,  and  geo- 
graphical causes  that  have  made  history  what  it  is  do  not 
g'et  into  the  text-books;  so  that  our  children  are  taught  a 
few  isolated  facts,  which  in  their  minds  have  no  adequate 
tfround  of  existence,  and  no  consequences  as  new  causes. 
Elementary  science  is  so  devoid  of  organization  that  most 
Hcbools  either  never  attempt  it  or  fail  to  secure  satisfactory 
results. 

JM  We  must  then  seek  for  the  most  effective  unifying  prin- 

H  Ciple  for  each  department  of  study,  which  will  naturally  be 
H  the  leading  jjurpose  why  we  pursue  the  study  at  all.     Here 
^^^c  objective  basis  of  correlation  found  in  the  function  of 
^^^Mies  will  assuredly  be  our  chief  guide.      Thus  in  geogra- 
phy, for  example,  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  existence 
of  the  subject  is  not  to  be  found  in  astronomical,  or  purely 
physical  or  jwlitical  facts,  but  in  a  compreben,sion  of  how 
boman  industries,   institutions,   and   commercial  activities 
uUUze  these  elements  of  difference  for  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  the  individual  and  the  progress  of  civilization. 
"Vhal  ih,  nil  geography  finds  its  unifying  idea  in  what  may 
\k  c;illerl  the  economic  conceptions. 
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But  in  seeking  out  the  elements  of  a  given  department, 
which  are  to  be  correlated  according  to  some  leading  idea, 
we  come  at  once  upon  important  cross- relations  existing  be- 
tween different  branches  of  study.  An  illustration  is  seen 
in  the  mutual  relations  existing  between  geography  and  his- 
tory. In  the  study  of  geography,  that  of  (politicall  history 
bears  an  insignilicant  part,  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  when 
we  examine  history.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  process, 
not  a  product;  so  that  physical  and  human  elements  of  dif- 
ference have,  substantially,  a  determining  effect  upon  the 
course  of  events.     This  brings  us  to  a  new  problem: 


THE  COKRBLATION  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

At  this  point  we  come  to  an  appropriate  use  of  the 
word  coordination  as  opposed  to  concentration  in  the  Ziller 
sense,  for  here  there  is  no  attempt  to  subordinate  nature  to 
culture  studies,  or  form  studies  to  thought  studies.  On  the 
contrary,  since  each  department  has  its  own  well-defined 
function  in  effecting  the  education  of  youth  it  never  loses 
its  identity  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  or  surren- 
ders its  right  to  a  sequence  of  parts  determined  by  its 
own  nature.  Its  correlation  with  its  fellows  is.  therefore, 
a  aiordinariun,  not  a  tiihordinatioji,  or  concentration.  The 
extent  to  which  a  study  should  presen-e  its  integrity  as  an 
independent  branch  is  well  presented  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Mc- 
Murry  in  the  EduratUmal  Review  for  May,  1895.  He  says: 
"But  the  practical  teacher  is  certain  to  ask  the  question. 
"How  far  sliall  we  follow  these  relations  of  geography  to 
natural  science,  history,  etc..?'  Just  so  far  as  they  explain 
and  clear  up  the  central  geographical  topic  with  which  we 
started  out,  without  overloading  it.  We  have  no  right  in 
the  midst  of  a  geographical  discussion  to  run  across  to  some 
scientigc  topic,  and  in  the  treatment  of  it  to  lose  sight  of 
the  original  subject.  If  this  were  true,  we  should  be  equally 
justified  in  running  on  from  the  natural  science  topic  into 
history  and  never  returning  to  our  original  point  of  depart- 
ure.    But  this  would  lead  to  total  confusion  of  studies. 

"If  we  have  started  out  to  treat  Niagara  Falls  as  a 
geographical  topic,  let  us  arrange  and  present  all  the  facts 
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drawn  from  different  sourcee  which   make  clear  this  (,'Teat 
natural  phenomenon  in  its  important  relations  to  nature 
and  to  man.     In   treatindj  Niagara  Falls  in  geography  we 
have  no  rieht  to  totally  lose  ourselves  in  the  history  of  geo- 
logical formations,  in  erosion,  or  in  those  physical  processes 
by  which  water-power  is  converted  into  electricity.      Such 
a  method  of  treating  geographical  topics  is  wholly  illogical, 
it  is  without  center  or  circumference,  and  drifts  without  aim 
from  one  subject  into  another.      The  centripetal  force  that 
holds  us  to  the  essential  aspects  of  a  central  type-study  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  save  us  from  hopeless  drifting. 

"To  treat  well  such  an  important  type-study  in  geogra- 
phy requires  a  teacher  who  never  loses  sight  of  the  central 
ohjpct.  who  can  see  and  trace  out  the  relations  of  this  main 
Ittpic  to  other  studies  without  losing  hi-s  head.     He  must 
laow  the  difference  between  the  center  and  circumference 
"( luH  suhject.     He  must  maintain  a  sort  of  judicial  balance, 
wliicli  enables  him  to  keep  his  bearings,  to  skirmish  along 
■be  out|K>sts,  and  yet  to  keep  the  center  intact.     We  have 
cp  accustomed  heretofore  to  treat  topics  in  any  study  in 
fhan  isolated  way,  not  tracing  relations  into  other  studies, 
Ihat  the  moment  we  begin  to  see  and  emphasize  relations 
ite  are  in  danger  of  overdoing  it.     The  teacher  of  the  future 
will  need  more  skill  and  prudence,  more  mental  balance,  so 
as  to  keep  a  just  equilibrium  between  the  drawing  power  of 
central  topics  of  study  and  the  desire  to  trace  out  the  inti- 
mate and  vital  relations  to  other  studies." 

The  problem  of  coordination  of  departments  of  study 
includes  man)*  other  problems  already  alluded  to,  among 
which  are  (1)  the  time  of  iutroducing  and  dismissing  each 
itlbjcct:  '21  the  principle  of  sequence  for  its  parts  with  re- 
spect In  its  own  nature,  the  apperception  of  the  child,  and 
its  relati^ins  to  other  subjects;  (3)  the  transient  associations 
that  spring  from  the  circumstances  of  the  recitation,  whose 
chief  object  is  the  enlivening  of  the  instruction;  (4)  the 
im|>ort3Qt  and  inherent  causal  relations  that  tend  to  unify 
knowVdge.  and  (5)  the  relation  of  "form"  to  content  studies, 
literature  is  a  potent  means  for  bringing  subjects  into 
Juxtapoatition,  thus  showing  interesting,  but,  on  the  whole. 
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non-causa)  relations.  There  is  a  literature  of  biofrraphy,  of 
liistory,  of  conduct,  and  of  more  ideal  human  relations; 
there  is  also  a  literature  of  science  and  industry.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  blend  the  objective  study  of  any  subject 
with  its  ideal  literary  illumination,  much  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  interest  and  breadth  of  sympathy.  This  form  of 
correlation  brings  the  Jesthetic  and  the  intellectual  into  as- 
sociation. It  tends  to  humanize  the  disijosition,  to  liberal- 
ize and  sweeten  the  whole  view  of  life. 

The  subject,  however,  that  most  universally  unifies  the 
curriculum  is  peography.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
physical  geography  of  a  country  is  an  inherent  part  of  its 
history,  since  the  course  of  events  is  largely  determined  by 
it,  and  also  that  the  political  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  country  as  they  once  existed  were  also  determining  fac- 
tors in  the  progress  of  events.  In  short,  in  so  far  as  history 
is  not  determined  by  subjective  causes,  it  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  environment,  whose  details  it  is  the  business 
of  geography  to  explain.  To  some  extent,  at  least,  history 
bears  the  same  causal  relation  to  geography,  since  all  in- 
dustries and  institutions  described  in  geography,  as  well  as 
the  whole  aspect  of  nature,  undergo  changes  which  history 
has  recorded.  It  is.  of  course,  always  a  question  of  expe- 
diency as  to  how  far  the  history  of  present  geographical 
facts  should  be  traced;  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be  ad 
mitted  that  things  appeal  to  the  mind  largely  in  proportion 
to  the  insight  which  we  have  of  their  genesis  and  progress. 
In  similar  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  geography  has, 
most  intimate  relations  to  all  forms  of  biological  and  indus- 
trial science,  and  that  it  is  not  unrelated  to  the  sciences  o: 
chemistry  and  physics. 
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PROPOSITIONS  DEDUCED  PROM  THE  FOREGOING  EXPOSITIONT' 

1.  The  highest  function  of  the  studies  is  an  ethical  reve- 
lation of  the  elements  of  civilization  to  the  child. 

2.  Each  department  of  study  has  a  distinct  ethical 
office  in  fitting  the  child  for  life,  and  should  for  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  retain  its  integrity  as  a  subject  of  study. 


3.  The  term  correlation   is  universal,    and  includes 
both  COORDINATION   and   CONCENTRATION.     Concentration 
subordinates  secondary  to  primary  subjects,  while  coordi- 
nation associates  related  subjects,  allowing  each  to  retain 
itB  iategrity  as  a  distinct  study,  and  permitting  it  to  have 
Jowti  principle  of  sequence  of  parts. 
'i.  Objective  correlation,  as  treated  in"  the  report  of  the 
wmmittee  of    fifteen,    discusses  the   relative   educational 
value  of  studies,  and  involves  a  consideration  of  their  equiv- 
alence.    It    is  made  by  the  philosopher  in   his  study,  and 
does  not  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  the  child  in  the 
school.     It  merely  determines  the  function  of  each  study  in 
enabling  the  child  to  master  his  environment,  thus  giving 
tllf  reason  for  its  presence  in  the  curriculum;  but  it  deter- 
mim-fi  nothing  as  to   time,    amount,   sequence  of  parts,  or 
till;  relation  to  other  branches  that  it  should  have  in  the  re- 
citation. 

5,  The  demands  of  civilization  should  taite  precedence 
of  formal  mental  discipline  as  a  ^oiide  to  the  selection  of 
*tiMiie,i(. 

f'.  The  apperception  of  the  child  is  the  basis  for  those 
Pliawsof  correlation  not  covered  by  objective  correlation. 
''determines  the  jtosition  of  studies  in  the  curriculum,  the 
principle  of  sequence  to  be  observed  in  their  progress,  and 
*Mrintcmal  and  their  external  organization,  i.  e.,  correla- 
'i<"n  iWf/u';i  departments,  and  correlation  "/departments. 

7.  The  sequence  demanded  by  culture  epochs  must  be 
"fcognized.  but  must  Ije  kept  in  subjection  to  the  demands 
"'the  child's  environment, 

^.  Ziller's  scheme  of  concentration,  which  subordinates 
I  til  Other  branches  to  history  and  literature,  is  to  be  rejected 
'D  principle,  since  his  ideal  of  the  ethical  value  of  studies 
'It too  subjective,  failing  to  recognize  properly  the  function 
[of  the  other  studies  in  fitting  for  the  social,  political,  and 
itconomic  functions  that  the  individual  must  perform  in  a 
icomplex  civilization. 

9.  Col.  Parker's  plan  of  concentration  gives  us  our  best 
liiiciMsicin  of  the  relation  of  ■■form"  to  thought  studies,  but 
lUopcn  to  criticism  in  that  it  tends  to  emjihasize  nature  at 
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the  expense  of  culture  subjects,  to  destroy  the  identity  of 
departments,  and  to  cause  confusion  by  using:  too  universal 
a  principle  as  a  f^^ide  to  sequence. 

10.  The  first  and  most  important  problem  of  correlation 
is  or^'anization  of  parts  within  each  of  the  departments  of 
study;  for.  in  a  last  analysis,  correlation  is  important  ac- 
cording as  it  is  based  upon  perceivable  and  essential  causal 
relations,  as  opposed  to  artificial  or  sentimental  ones. 
Viewed  in  this  way,  it  must  be  apparent  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  relations  that  give  sequence  and  coherence  to  a  depart- 
ment of  study  are  more  essentia!  and  intere.sting  than  occa- 
sional cross-relations  that  may  be  found  between  different 
studies. 

11.  The  correlation  of  departments  is  useful,  however, 
because  of  the  increased  understanding  and  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  child,  and  because  of  its  value  in  educating  the 
child  to  consistent  and  forceful  conduct. 

12.  Literature  is  useful  in  bringing  the  ssthetic  and  the 
intellectual  into  helpful  association. 

I'A.  Geography  is  the  most  universal,  concrete  correlat- 
ing study,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  other  may  follow  the 
lead  of  the  other  branches. 


OonoatUratum. 
CONCENTRATION. 

r*R,  PlUNK   McMuBRY,  OP  THE  UNI\T:RSiTY  OP  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

THESES. 

Tbr  fotlowini;  are  the  chief  tlieaett  malntaiDed  in  this  pa.per: 
L  It  is  an  esaeniial  part  of  f!<xid  instruction  to  relate  ideas  closeljr 
ind  abunJantly  with  one  another.  The  law  of  apperception 
demands  It,  The  topic  thai  deals  with  this  matter  is  properly 
catlfMl  concentration,  rather  than  correlation  or  coordination, 
of  ntudlcB. 
11,  Therr  are  al  least  hU  weighty  arguments  in  favor  of  concen- 
tration: 

(II  It  Increases  stn-nnih  ot  character. 

(£)  It  increases  the  appercelvlng  power  of  the  mind. 

0)  It  increasea  interest  in  fienera),  especially  interest  at 

the  beginning  of  recitations  and  in  review. 
H)  It  increases  thoroughneaii  of  knuwk-dge. 
IS)  It  Bares  time  and  prevents  thi;  curriculum  from  beine 

crowded. 
(fl)  It  strengthens  memory. 
"■  Cuni'rnt  ration  aims  at  a  psychological  rather  than  a  philosoph- 
ical unity  of  thought. 
"  ■  Tilt  itudies  in  the  common  school  curriculum  arc  by  nature 

cliiaely  related  to  one  another. 
\-  Id  order  that  the  child  may  appreciate  this  relationship,  the 
1  must  be  carefully  arranged  with  reference  to  one  an- 
The  history  of  teaching  indicates  that  in  making  such 
tn  arrangement,  a  center  must  be  chosen  about  which 
tbouKhts  ^haH  be  associated. 
"'■  Neither  ihi-  teacher  nor  the  child  can  be  this  desired  center: 
Ibat  duty  must  fall  to  one  of  the  studies  in  the  curriculum,  to 
which  the  other  studleH  shall  be  sulvordlnated. 
■  II.  The  unity  and  individuality  of  the  separate  branches  need  not  ^ 

be  destroyed  by  such  subordination. 
'III.  Since  the  development  of  gooti  character  is  the  primary  objeci 
of  the  school,  literature  and  history  are  the  most  imporia^t 
Nubtects  of  dtudy;  hence,  they  can  best  form  the  center 
Mm' ent  ration. 

IX.  tlUtury  A»  the  central  study  for  the  upper  grades  is  abjfmd- 
atitljr  and  closely  related  to  other  subjects:  literature  as  a 
ctriitcT  tor  the  lower  grades  is  also  probably  sulHciently  related 
to  wcure  the  proper  kind  of  concentration. 
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^T'HE  principle  of  apperception  declares  that  what  one 
Vi/  can  knuw  and  feel  and  will  depends  upon  what  he 
has  already  Icnown  and  felt  and  willed,  or  that  past  expe- 
riences are  the  sole  basis  for  intellectual,  emotional,  and 
ethical  trrowth.  Accordinyly,  excellence  in  teaching  con- 
sists, lirst  of  all.  in  fitting  newly  offered  ideas  closely  to 
these  past  experiences  as  their  base  or  foundation.  The 
first  requisite  to  this  end  is  that  the  subject  matter  of  in- 
struction be  intimately  related  both  to  the  kind  of  thinking- 
and  to  the  topics  of  thought  which  most  naturally  occupy 
the  child's  mind.  Suitable  matter  will  vary  according  to 
age  and  stage  of  development.  There  is  probably  a  pe- 
riod in  each  person's  life  when  any  book,  or  indeed  any 
thought,  can  be  most  highly  appreciated.  If  we  could  only 
discover  and  take  advantage  of  this  most  opportune  mo- 
ment for  offering  every  bit  of  knowledge,  what  a  wonderful 
economy  of  effort  would  result!  Children's  brains  would 
then  continually  be  stirred  by  what  they  received  at  school. 
The  theory  of  the  culture  epochs,  i.e.,  that  the  child  passes  I 
through  the  same  general  stages  of  development  through 
which  the  race  passes,  is  influencing  teachers  to  select 
courses  of  study  with  special  reference  to  the  fitness  of 
their  subject  matter  for  certain  stages  nf  child  growth.  If 
the  development  of  the  race  is  in  general  like  that  of  the 
child,  what  specially  interested  the  former  at  a  certain  age 
will  appeal  with  most  force  to  the  latter  at  the  correspon- 
ding age;  consequently  that  is  what  should  be  given  him. 
By  this  arrangement  the  content  of  each  study  can  be  titted 
more  closely  than  otherwise  to  the  child's  past  experiences 
and  become  more  fully  a  part  of  him.  That  means  that  a 
high  degree  of  apperception  will  be  secured;  the  theory  of  | 
the  culture  epochs  is,  therefore,  only  a  subdivision  of  the 
very  broad  principle  of  apperception. 

But  even  when  the  subject  matter  of  the  studies  has , 
been   chosen  with   most   careful   reference   to   the   culture 
epochs  idea,  and  can  be  taught  according  to  the  most  :tn- 
proved  method,  provision  for  the  highest  [wssihlcde 
apperception  is  still   incomplete.     There  is  still  t 
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danger  that  the  different  branches  will  remain  unrelated  to 
one  another  in  the  child's  mind;  in  fact,  that  danger  is 
never  entirely  avoided  even  in  our  best  schools.  For  ex- 
iiDple.  many  a  pupil  fails  entirely  to  associate  Spain  and 
Genoa  when  studying  (feoyraphy.  with  the  Columbus  talked 
about  in  history;  or  a  poem  in  literature  referring  to  the 
Rhine  river,  with  the  Rhine  river  studied  in  geography. 
Many  a  one  fails  even  to  associate  facts  on  the  same  topic, 
if  learned  at  different  places  or  at  different  times.     I  have 

»fijund  a  number  of  high-school  pupils  who  scarcely  knew 
whether  the  Palestine  of  ancient  history  was  the  Palestine 
pitbe  Sunday  school  or  not.  or  to  whom  it  had  never  once 
Bcnrred  that  the  Sea  of  Galilee  of  the  school  geography 
»Mthe  Sea  of  Galilee  of  the  Sunday  school.  Often  a  ques- 
1  tion  easily  answered  in  one  study  causes  surprise  or  con- 
fusion when  a.sked  in  another  branch,  merely  because  the 
two  have  been  taught  entirely  dissociated  from  one  another. 

I  But  full  apperception,  or  a  full  appreciation  of  facts, 
fequires  that  the  relationship  among  them  be  felt,  hence, 
special  provision  must  be  made  to  secure  a  close  association 
of  studies.  The  topic  which  deals  with  this  matter  has  been 
loo»ely  termed  either  correlation,  coordination,  or  concen- 
tration of  studies.  Concentration  is  probably  the  most  ap- 
Iiro|iriate  term,  since  correlation  is  too  broad  for  this  one 
Idea,  there  being  other  kinds  of  correlation  than  that  be- 
tween the  studies;  and  coordination  is  misleading,  it  being 
tiDfiottsibte   to  relate  the  studies   to  one   another  without 

»iBaItinK  some  of  them  dependent  on  others,  instead  of  coordi- 
nate with  them.  For  example,  the  formal  studies  are  by 
Iheirvrry  nature  dependent  on  the  thought  studies.  It  is 
"■idoit  that  concentration,  like  the  culture  epochs  idea,  is 
"•■'ya  subdivision  of  apjierception. 
^_  The  principle  of  concentration  makes  the  demand  that 
^B  '"^  Qumerous  parts  of  the  course  of  study  be  closely  asso- 
^J  ^'*ted.  8o  that  the  light  they  cast  ui>on  one  another  may 
"  Iwd  to  more  complete  apperception,  or  to  fuller  knowledge. 
"  time,*  past  good  teachers  have  thought  little  about  this 
^pw'nt  They  have  been  inclined  to  feel  that  their  whole  duty 
^  "mtrtiction  was  jwrformed  when  they  had  succeeded  in 
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fixing"  thoughts  clearly  and  accurately  in  pupils'  minds.  Bui 
one  of  the  greatest  advances  that  recent  pedagogy  is  effect 
ing  is  the  conviction  that,  when  so  much  is  accomplished,  the " 
worlt  of  instruction  is  only  half  finished.  Recent  pedagogy 
declares  that  the  number  and  closeness  of  relations  into  which 
an  idea  enters  are  as  important  as  the  vividness  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  it  is  conceived:  hence  the  relationship 
among  facts  is  becoming  a  separate  and  a  great  topic  in 
school  work,  and  in  all  teaching.  m 

The  principle  ia  having  a  marked  influence  first  upoizH 
the  individual  recitation.  It  requires  that  any  fact  that  is 
taught  shall  pave  the  way  for  what  follows,  in  orderthat  all 
may  be  tied  together.  There  should  be  no  careless  spring- 
ing about  from  point  to  point,  but  on  the  contrary  there 
should  be  such  a  careful  leading  up  to  each  thought  that 
the  pupil  can  at  least  dimly  anticipate  what  is  coming. 
Isolated,  irrelevant  matter  is,  therefore,  ruled  out.  There 
ia  little  use  for  "generai  exercises,"  or  for  "information 
lessons,"  or  for  such  a  book  as  John  Trainer's  07ie  Ihoiismid 
{jiirnliDnx  in  Ameriain  hislory  (much  used  in  Illinois),  or  for 
common  reading-books  when  the  selections  in  them  have  no 
direct  bearing  upon  the  interest  and  occupations  of  the  pu- 
pils. Each  recitation  hour  should  present  a  section  of  a 
continued  story,  and  should  afford  a  training  to  the  child  in 
con iii-iifd  thinking. 

A.I  usually  interpreted,  however,  the  principle  of  con- 
centration refers  particularly  to  the  establishment,  in  the 
child's  mind,  of  a  close  relation  among  the  several  studies, 
rather  than  to  the  relation  among  the  parts  of  a  single 
study.  There  are  few  ideas  that  appeal  so  forcibly  to 
teachers  as  does  this  one  of  relating  the  different  branches, 
and  many  of  them  are  making  earnest  attempts  in  this  di- 
rection. But  discouragement  is  very  frequently  the  final  out- 
come, for  the  efforts  put  forth  only  serve  to  show  what  an 
enormous  undertaking  it  is.  It  will  be  many  a  year,  prob- 
ably many  a  decade,  before  a  majority  of  our  teachers  will 
apply  this  principle  to  their  courses  of  study  in  a  system- 
atic way;  many  a  time  teachers  will  halt  and  inquire 
■whether  or  not  it  is  worth  the  effort. 
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The  encoura^ring  answer  can  come  only  from  a  well  de- 
veloped theory  on  the  subject;  definite  reasons  for  attempt- 
in?  concentration  must  be  established  amonf  the  teacher's 
finnest  convictions  before  sufficient  energy  will  be  (generated 
for  tbe  task  at  hand. 


» 
N 


II. 

Consequently  the  reasons  for  concentration  will  be  the 
first  general  topic  for  consideration  in  this  paper;  then  will 
follofl-  a  discussion  of  the  plan  by  which  the  desired  con- 
nection among  the  studies  may  be  established  in  the  child's 
mind. 

(1)  The  primary  motive  for  concentration  is  xtrom/  char- 
"Oa.  Stronjj  character,  or  firm  and  consistent  conduct, 
can  come  only  throu(fh  the  unity  of  one's  personality,  or 
through  the  unity  of  one's  historical  e^o.  If  his  historical 
*yo,  or  the  series  of  events  that  have  made  up  his  psychic 
life. consists  of  a  lontr  list  of  loosely  related  experiences,  be 
cinnot  be  said  to  have  complete  unity  of  personality;  it  is 

1st  least  partially  divided.  What  is  meant  by  such  partial 
dirision  is  made  clear  by  examples  of  extreme  division  of 
personality,  as  seen  in  the  phenomena  of  double  conscious- 
Oess.  These  phenomena  are  typified  in  the  extremely  in- 
terestinff  story  of  Ltr.  •Ifh-ijll  nml  ilr.  Hijiif.  In  such  cases 
there  is  so  complete  a  discontinuity  between  two  periods  of 
psychic  life  that  a  man  at  one  time  imagines  himself  to 
br  one  person,  at  another  time  a  per,son  wholly  different, 
^H^he  memory  fails  utterly  to  associate  the  two.  The  re- 
^Bult  is  that  any  harmony  between  the  two  is  entirely  a 
^niatterof  accident;  hence  character  is  shattered:  what  a 
^■sian  al  one  time  admires  and  practices  he  at  a  different  time 
hites  and  repudiates,  so  that  consistency  and  firmness  of 
coodoct  are  lost.  Such  cases  are  abnormal  and  the  persons 
^^n  said  to  be  unbalanced.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
^Hhat  while  most  peojile  do  not  suffer  from  this  evil  to  that 
^KxtrDl.  they  alt  suffer  from  it  to  some  extent.  That  is.  the 
^~p8j"chic  states  ol  each  of  us  are  often  somewhat  disconnected; 
»e  are  none  of  ub  perfectly  balanced.  We  admit  this  when 
re  speak  of  the  two  mr>  within  our  breasts,  the  good  and 
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the  bad  self.      But,  as  Ribot  states,  there  are  not  only  Uoo\ 
mes,  but  many  of  them,  and  there  is  the  dany;er  ever  present 
that  now  one  may  predominate,  then  another.     By  the  good 
me  is  meant  the  g^roup  of  good  thoughts  that  tend  to  guide 
us;    by  the  bad  me.  the  group  of  evil  thoughts;    and  by  the 
several  mes,  or  selves,  is  meant  simply  the  several  groups 
of  ideas  that  take  partial  or  complete  control  of  us.     Ex- 1 
perience  teaches  that  we  are  not  controlled  by  a  will  that 
is  absolutely  independent  of   everything-      Were  that  the 
case,  education  would  be  impossible.     It  teaches  on  the  con- 
trary that   the  various  spheres  of   thoughts  that  one  poa-i 
sesses  largely  decide  how  he  shall  act.  what  he  shall  wiUl 
to  do.      One's  character  must  depend  a  good  deal,  then,! 
upon  the  closeness  of  the  relation  between  these  spheres  of 
thought.     If   two  sets  of  ideas  that  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other  obtain  control  at  different  times,  a  person  is  said 
to  act  inconaistently;  and  if  he  shows  the  tendency  to  shift 
about  to  a  considerable  degree,  he   is  called  vacillating,  j 
Vacillating  characters  are  weak.     As  soon  as  a  person  ad-^| 
mits  that  it  is  largely  ideas  that  control  conduct,  and  not 
simply  an  independent  power  called  the  will,  he  sees  the 
necessity  of  great  unity  among  one's  ideas  in  order  to  securel 
safe,  consistent,  and  firm  action.      With  this  point  in  mind 
the  assertion  is  made  that  frequent  change  of  environment 
by  children  is  injurious  to  character.     If  a  boy  spends  hiaj 
entire  youth  in  a  single  community,  his  experiences  becomej 
associated  about  a  few  centers,  or  into  a  few  groups  of  ideas;] 
these  groups,  being  large  and  strong  become  the  centers  of 
control  and  virtually  determine  action,    If  they  have  becomel 
fairly  well  harmonized  with  one  another— a.s  is  likely  whenj 
there  are  so  few — the  boy  knows  himself  well  enough  tc 
keep  his  bearings.     His  education  may  be  very  narrow,  but 
he  has  traveled  so  often  over  the  same  field  of  knowledge,! 
feeling,  and  volition,  that  he  is  firm  and  even  dogmatic  in  it, ' 
No  doubt  our  Puritan  forefathers  owed  their  strength  ofl 
character  partly  to  the  unity  among  their  ideas;  their  edu-l 
cation  was  not   usually  broad,  but  the  religious  sphere  ofj 
thought  became  their  controlling  center,  and  other  thought 
was  associated  with  and  subordinated  to  it. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  a  boy  travels  much,  especially  if 
he  travels  in  different  countries  where  ethical  ideas,  social 
and  business  customs,  vary  greatly  and  are  often  contra- 
dictorj',  he  is  in  great  danger  of  confusion.  The  continual 
chJiDge  of  environment  tends  to  prevent  the  establishment 
wf  a  few  central  spheres  of  thought.  Before  a  principle 
can  become  a  conviction  and  gather  about  it  enough  experi- 
ences to  support  it  firmly,  the  attention  is  called  away  to 
other  things,  often  to  principles  that  apparently  or  really 
contradict  the  former;  hence  it  is  with  difficulty  that  he  can 
gvi  and  keep  his  bearings  and  grow  in  firmne,ss.  Many  an 
adult  who  has  traveled  abroad  recalls  what  a  struggle  he 
jMisKed  through  in  order  to  retain  his  footing  on  religious, 
moral,  andsocial  questions.  Hence  the  child,  moving  from 
place  to  place,  is  incliaed  to  have  few  firmly  fixed  notions. 
Just  as  he  has  no  fixed  abode.  Ackermann  of  Bisenach  de- 
clares that  there  is  a  difference  between  city  and  country 
children  in  this  connection;  on  grounds  already  stated,  he 
says  that  children  reared  in  the  country  develop  stronger 
characters  than  city  children;  the  latter  dwell  in  too  large 
and  changeable  a  world  to  build  up  an  undivided  and  har- 
Dusluus  or  strong  personality.  On  the  .same  ground  men 
have  bt-lieved  that  the  course  of  study  given  to  boys  two 
Crnturieii  ago,  in  which  the  classic  languages  were  the 
(enter  about  which  all  other  study  was  associated,  tended 
much  more  to  produce  steady,  firm  character  than  the 
course  of  today,  in  which  many  more  subjects  are  taught, 
bat  In  an  unrelated  way. 

The  seriousness  of  this  topic  is  easily  seen.  Granting 
that  peojile  are  controlled  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the 
tbougbts  that  they  have,  rather  than  by  a  quite  indepen- 
dent wilt,  it  is  clear  that,  in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
tbeite  thoughts,  they  should  be  capable  of  being  massed 
qokkly  xnd  of  acting  in  unison.  Ideas,  just  as  soldiers, 
need  to  be  mobilized  speedily  in  order  to  meet  a  specific 
danger  or  demand.  For  instance,  when  a  person  is  tempted 
to  \Ui.  all  the  convictions  and  incidents  opposing  tba.t  sin 

iM  come  to  mind  instantly  in  a  troop.  If  they  come 
;ring  along,  some  are  likely  to  put  in  an  appearance 
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too  late:  then  they  exert  no  combined  influence.  The  old 
truth  holds  here  as  elsewhere,  that  "In  unity  there  is 
etreu^th."  The  same  thnu^fht  is  forcibly  illustrated  also  in 
business  life.  The  reliable  business  man  must  be  able  to 
collect  all  his  thoug"hts  bearing  on  a  ^ven  matter  rapidly. 
When  an  important  step  is  under  consideration  all  the  />rm 
and  (wic  that  he  ever  heard  of  should  be  brought  together 
and  weighed.  Of  course  it  is  a  great  advantage  if  this  can 
be  done  (luickly,  for  in  morality  and  business,  right  actions 
and  success  are  very  often  dependent  upon  speed.  However, 
such  speed  is  the  result  usually  of  long  and  careful  train- 
ing. We  have  all  made  the  discovery  repeatedly  that  our 
ideas  on  a  given  subject  are  very  unaccommodating  in  this 
respect;  they  are  so  arbitrary  in  not  presenting  themselves 
just  when  needed.  It  is  said  that  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
spent  his  time  reading  and  tiiinking  during  the  week,  and 
prepared  his  sermons  on  Sunday  morning  just  before  the 
hour  for  service.  If  that  is  true,  it  means  simply  that  his 
many  thoughts  were  so  interwoven  that,  when  any  chain  of 
thought  was  -started,  ail  ideas  related  to  it  closely  were  so 
securely  tied  to  it  that  they  came  to  mind  without  delay: 
that  signilies  great  strength.  But  most  men  do  not  enjoy 
that  advantage.  If  they  attempt  to  prepare  a  lecture  or 
debate,  they  need  to  sit  and  ponder,  i.  *■..  to  hunt  for  the. 
things  they  know,  and  this  often  consumes  much  time. 
Usually  they  want  to  "sleep  over"  any  important  project 
before  they  can  feel  sure  that  they  have  not  omitted  any 
weighty  consideration:  even  then  they  may  find  that  some- 
thing was  overlooked.  It  is  important  to  note  two  points 
here:  first,  that  «//  the  experiences  related  to  a  given  sub- 
ject should  come  to  consciousness:  second,  that  they  should 
come  fiuickiy.  If  both  of  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled, 
a  man  virtually  has  not  his  full  self  with  him  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  act,  or  to  use  a  verj-  significant  expression, 
he  hasn't  his  fuU  [irmenve  uf  mind.  Unless  he  is  contented 
to  be  slow,  to  wait  for  a  "sober  second  thought,"  and  to 
search  himself  carefully,  his  action  is  likely  to  be  injudicious 
or  immoral.  In  short,  we  see  that  the  association  of  ideas 
is  intimately  related  to  strength  of  character;  that  when  a 
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close  connection  is  established  among  an  abundance  of  re- 
lated thoughts,  one  is  liliely  to  be  quicker,  safer,  and  firmer 
in  the  decision  he  reaches.  When  we  reflect  that  life  con- 
sists of  a  continual  debate,  that  in  all  matters,  whether  of 
morals  or  business,  men  are  called  upon  to  weifjh  evidence, 
to  balance  pron  and  cnn^,  then  to  act.  we  see  the  extent  to 
which  the  relationship  amongideas  must  influence  conduct. 
No  matter  how  much  a  man  may  know,  if  he  cannot  think 
of  it  when  it  is  needed,  if  he  cannot  mass  it  quickly  against 
a  temptation,  or  if  he  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  it  all  in 
passing^  a  judgment,  Tie  practically  knows  less  and  is  a 
weaker  man  than  he  might  be. 

School  education  can  help  to  remedy  that  defect.  Since 
the  rapidity  and  com])leteness  of  the  reproduction  of  ideas 
are  known  to  depend  upon  the  closeness  of  relationship 
among  them,  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  are  built  into 
chains,  or  series,  or  networks,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the 
instructor  is  to  weave  the  knowledge  that  he  imparts  into 
one  web.     Thereby  character  is  greatly  strengthened. 

(2)  The  appereeiving  power  of  the  mind  is  also  in- 
volved in'such  a  step,  for  a  full  command  of  one's  knowledge 
is  necessary-  for  quick  and  accurate  comprehension  of  new 
ideas,  as  for  speedy  and  safe  action,  It  is  the  simple  law 
of  ap|»erception  that  is  here  involved;  any  thoughts  that 
are  to  be  appreciated  and  become  influential  must  be  met  by 
related  thoughts  already  in  consciousness:  as  in  the  pre- 
vious argument,  the  more  numerous  and  the  more  closely  re- 
lated, the  better.  While  this  is  plainly  a  weighty  matter, 
the  general  argument  in  favor  of  the  assertion  is  so  similar 
to  that  immediately  preceding,  that  extended  discussion  is 
unnecessary.  Whether  one  is  resisting  temptation,  is  act- 
ing in  a  business  capacity,  or  in  acquiring  new  knowledge 
as  a  student,  he  is  in  every  case  merely  acting  under  the 
influence  of  his  a.ssembled  past  experiences  that  bear  on  the 
iohject  in  band;  they  tell  him  what  to  do  and  how  tu  in- 
terpret. 

TliL  far  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  strength  of 
character  an<l  appereeiving  power  are  greatly  aug- 
mcatcd    by  linking  one's  thoughts   together  into  series  or 
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thought  complexes.  There  are  several  other  important  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  same  means,  which  should  be 
classed  with  the  two  above  named;  they  will  be  next  con- 
sidered. 

(3)  Deep,  permanent  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  in- 
struction is  directly  dependent  upon  the  number  and  close- 
ness of  relations  into  which  thoughts  enter.  When  they 
stand  isolated,  they  are  powerless;  but  when  united  into 
groupsorseries.orwhen  built  into  a  system,  they  may  become 
a  source  of  inspiration.  Witness,  for  example,  the  system  of 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  or  of  Leibnitz,  or  the  system  of  peda- 
goj^y  of  Froebel  and  of  Herbart.  Even  those  who  can  not 
accept  the  doctrines  of  these  men  are  still  often  intensely  in- 
terested in  their  teachings.  The  beauty  of  connected  thought, 
of  system,  tends  of  itself  to  win  converts.  One  reason  why 
kindergartners  are  so  much  in  love  with  their  work  is  that 
they  are  inspired  by  Froebel's  system  of  thought.  Very 
often  it  is  this  system  which  has  first  aroused  them,  and 
which  has  attracted  them  towards  children.  More  than  that, 
their  daily  teaching  is  especially  inviting  to  them  because 
viiilii  is  their  watchword  and  the  several  lines  of  work  con- 
tribute towards  the  development  of  a  central  thought.  On 
the  other  hand,  teachers  are  usually  so  lukewarm  towards 
their  profession  largely  because  they  possess  no  system- 
atized knowledge  in  regard  to  it,  and  their  daily  work  tends 
to  build  up  no  unity  of  thought  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils. 
The  same  faults  characterize  Sunday  school  teachers  in 
even  a  more  marked  degree.  Knowledge  that  is  in  a  chaotic 
state  can  never  be  a  source  of  great  power;  it  is  much 
rather  a  cause  of  depression  and  discouragement.  Relation-' 
ships  are  the  richest  part  of  instruction.  They  can  never 
be  entirely  omitted  in  teaching  any  fact,  but  unless  they  are 
definitely  planned  for  and  kept  in  mind,  most  of  them  and 
the  best  of  them  are  overlooked.  The  continuity  of  thought 
secured  by  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  subject  ts  so  conducive 
to  intense  interest  that  it  should  be  aimed  at  not  only  in 
the  development  of  a  single  recitation,  and  of  a  single 
study,  but  also  in  the  development  of  the  curriculum  as  a 
whole. 
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Close  relationship  between  studies  and  lessons  not  only 
ncreases  the  general  interest  in  instruction,  but  tends  par- 
ticularly to  correct  two  fi;rave  and  common  faults  in  teaching. 
One  of  these   faults  is  the  indifference  of  children  at  the 
be^nning  of  recitations.  If,  in  teaching  a  single  study,  there 
^b  never  any  detached   part,  if  all  that  is  learned  forms  a 
rohereat  whole,  the  progress  is  so  natural  and  gradual  that 
the  pupil  is  likely  to  anticipate,  at  least  dimly,  what  is 
vcoming.    Then  the  most  favorable  state  for  apperception 
His  attained,  i.e..  that  iif  expeclavcy:   then  related   ideas   are 
H  massed  for  the  quick  and  hearty  reception  of  new  thought. 
"»nd  the  scholar  approaches  whatever  is  offered  him  with  a 
I      fwling  of  interest.     If  the  several  studies,  like  the  parts  of 
H  a  single  study,  stand  closely  connected,  a  similar  advantage 
H  is  gained  and  for  the  same  reason,  i.e.,  they  lead  to  one  an- 
H  other  and  serve  to  introduce  one  another.     Ordinarily  when 
a  impil   passes  from  one  recitation  to  another  he  breaks  off 
abruptly  from  one  line  of  thought  to  take  up  another  not 
connected  with  it.     Nor  is  he  gradually  led  into  the  new 
Hfirld;    he  is  supposed  io  spring  mio   it.     But  in  reality  he 
^(ails  to    do   that   because    it    is   impossible.      It   requires 
time  to  recall  previous  related  knowledge  or  experience, 
ind  until  that  is  done,  he  is  at  best  in  a  state  of  partial 
indifference  to  the  new  lesson;   he  Iwks  motive  for  going 
to  work.     Thus  it  happens  that  the  beginnings  of  recitations 
in*  the  weakest  portions  of  good  instruction,  the  minds  of 
^jiupils  not  then  being  on  the  alert,  while  the  closing  mo- 
^kents  are  among  the  best,  because  their  minds  are  then  at 
^B  high  tension.      Any  plan  that  would  secure  greater  ten- 
PftioD.  greater  momentum  of  thought,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  hour  would  prove  an  invaluable  aid.     The  close 
association  of   studies  tends  strongly  in  this  direction;  if 
ey  were  so  arranged  that  one  was  a  continuation  of  an- 
Iber  by  presenting  additional  facts,  or  familiar  facts  in  a 
;w  guise,  the  desired   attitude   would  be   attained. 

[n  regular  school  work  it  is  not  usually  possible  nor  de- 

Irable.  perhaps,  to  pass  from  our  subject  to  the  next  in 

Just  the  manner  described   in  examples,  but  an  approach 

Jo  it  bliould  be  made.     The  actual  practice  of  many  schools 
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is  revealing  what  can  be  accomplished  along-  this  line.  For 
instance,  during'  the  winter  term  just  passed,  a  certain 
fourth  ffrade  was  led  through  the  study  of  Indian  Myths  in 
Literature,  to  take  up  India  as  a  topic  in  geography.  In 
this  latter  subject  important  animals  and  plants  were  neces- 
sarily mentioned,  but  nature  study  directed  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  camel,  the  elephant,  and  the  poppy;  also 
glaciers  were  a  topic  in  this  branch,  being  studied  in  con- 
nection with  the  Himalaya  mountains.  For  the  arithmetic, 
more  problems  than  were  wanted  were  suggested  by  the 
movements  of  glaciers,  the  burdens  of  the  camel,  his  rate  of 
travel,  the  relative  ages  of  camel  and  elephant,  etc.  The 
reading  consisted  of  extracts  from  books  describing  Indian 
life,  and  the  language  reproduced,  in  written  form,  thoughts 
presented  by  the  several  studies.  In  this  case,  while  no  sub- 
ject stood  isolated  from  the  others,  the  parts  of  a  single 
day's  instruction  were  not  so  directly  connected  as  in  the 
kindergarten.  That  is.  after  glaciers  were  once  suggested 
by  the  geography  as  a  suitable  topic  in  nature  work,  atten- 
tion was  held  to  them  until  they  were  finished  as  far  as  was 
intended,  although  the  next  day's  geography  might  sug- 
gest another  good  topic.  But  the  fact  that  the  parts  of  the 
curriculum  were  closely  related,  prevented  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  recita- 
tion period  they  were  entering  a  wholly  different  sphere  of 
knowledge;  it  was  much  easier,  therefore,  to  make  the 
transition  each  time  and  concentrate  the  attention  on  the 
new  matter  quickly. 

The  second  serious  error,  referred  to  above,  that  is 
remedied  by  having  a  close  relationship  among  studies,  per- 
tains to  reviews. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  set  aside  a  few  days 
during  the  term,  or  perhaps  two  weeks  at  its  close,  for  re- 
view work.  The  colleges,  Normal  Schools,  High  Schools, 
etc..  in  which  that  has  been  the  custom,  have  made  no  pre- 
tense, usually,  of  offering  fresh  thought  to  students  on  such 
occasions;  the  work  is  too  hurried  for  that,  it  is  not  even 
as  thorough  as  it  was  the  tirst  time  the  ground  was  covered. 
In  consequence,  the  mfmory  of  students  rather  than  their 
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judgment  has  been  tested.     But  such  work  is  necessarily 
dull.     The  seriousness  of  the  fault  has  been  sugsjested  by 
the  noted  German  teacher.  Dorpfeld,  in  his  remark  that  the 
next  important  book  on  pedagogy'  should  choose  reviews 
for  its  theme,     Nothinjr  is  better  established  than  that  re- 
views are  necessary,    but  they  should  appeal  mainly  to  a 
student's  thinking  i:iiii<Kily  rather  than  to  his  itiPiitury.     Mere 
repetition  unaccompanied  with  lively  thought  fails  even  to 
impress  the  memory  with  force.     Real  thinking  is  secured 
only  when  there  is  sufficient  novelty  in  the  ideas  presented 
to    furnish   a   motive    for   mental   alertness.     Hence   new 
standpoints  are  in  constant  demand  from  which  to  view  old 
or  jtartially  familiar  facts.     It  requires  much  thoughtful- 
ness  to  discover  such  standpoints.     But  when  studies  are 
brought  into  a  close  relation   with  one  another,  they  are 
mutually  suggestive;  indeed  each,  as  it  is  approached,  not 
only  nl!ou-f  the  review  of  others,   but  it  often  demdiidt  it. 
Such  review  work  is  not  then  undertaken  for  its  own  sake — 
as  are  the  above-mentioned  term  reviews— but  because  it  is 
needed   for   the  better  appreciation  of  what  is   to  follow. 
For  example,  the  study  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  the 
Sacred  lakes,  and  the  Ganges  river,  necessitates  some  re- 
view of  the  religious  views  of  the  Indians  as  taught   in  the 
literature;  problems  relating  to  the   movement  of  glaciers 
involve  a  review  of  the  scientific  facts  in  regard  to  them. 
Such   reproduction   may  often    form   the   most    fitting  ap- 
proach to  the  work  in  advance,  and  even  the  pupil  may  feel 
the  n*rtf  of  it.     That  is  the  incidental  review,  the  most  valu- 
able kind  there  is.     Nor  is  it  a  mere  repetition  of  ground 
previously  traversed.    Since  each  study  possesses  a  distinct 
individuality,  its  way  of  reviewing  a  topic  taught  originally 
under  another  head,  is  peculiar  to  itself;    its  standpoint  is 
different  from  any  before  taken;  thus  whatever  is  reviewed 
ia  looked  at  in  a  new  light,  and  that  novelty,  which  is  the 
condition  of  mental  alertne.ss,  or  interest,  is  secured.     Let 
us  give  a  detailed  illustration: 

Suppose  a  class  of  six-year-old  children  have  gathered, 
Mi  part  of  their  nature  study,  several  kinds  of  leaves  in 
llic  fall.     A  review  of  those  leaves  at  a  later  time  merely 
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for  the  sake  of  repetition  would  lack  force.  But  there  is  a 
story  called  "The  Discontented  Pine  Tree,"  that  is  often  re- 
lated to  first  t'rade  pupils.  The  tree  was  discontented 
because  it  did  not  like  needles  for  leaves,  Imag'ine  the  tale 
introduced  in  the  following  manner:  "We  are  goinfj  to  hear 
a  storj-  about  a  little  tree  that  did  not  like  its  leaves.  Can 
you  tell  me  of  some  trees  that  certainly  do  like  their  leaves?" 
"Yes.  the  oak,  maple,  etc."  ""Why  do  you  >name  those?" 
"Because  we  gathered  those  leaves."  "Will  you  name  for 
me  all  the  kinds  that  you  have  collected  this  fall?"  "Why 
did  you  choose  those?"  "Because  they  were  pretty."  "Do 
you  think  of  any  tree  that  you  slighted;  one  whose  leaves 
you  never  thought  of  calling  pretty?"  "Yes,  the  tree  ■with 
needles."  "How  do  you  suppose  it  felt,  then,  when  it  saw 
that  its  leaves  were  so  different  from  those  of  other  trees, 
and  that  boys  and  girls  passed  it  by?"  Then  follows  the 
story.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  children  are  r-eviewing  with 
a  purpose;  hence,  they  are  awake.  The  standijoint  is  new, 
too;  for  before  they  probably  dwelt  mainly  ui>on  the  shape 
of  the  leaves,  or  upon  their  beauty  and  their  names:  now 
they  are  required  to  consider  how  the  trees  themselves  feel 
toward  their  leaves,  especially  the  pine.  In  that  kind  of 
review  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  mental  exertion. 
The  same  conditions  are  fulfilled  when  the  instructor  begins 
the  study  of  New  England  in  geography  by  recalling  as 
many  historical  facts  as  possible  about  its  connection  with 
Old  England,  /'.  e.,  the  study  of  the  Pilgrims,  of  John  Smith, 
the  reasons  for  the  names  Plymouth,  Cambridge,  New 
Hampshire,  New  England,  etc.  With  careful  planning  for 
concentration,  fixed  periods  for  review  would  become  nearly 
unnecessary;  reviews  would  be  incidental,  i.  r.,  would  take 
place  from  day  to  day  as  they  were  demanded. 

Thus  the  establishment  of  a  close  relation  among'  the 
studies  increases  interest  in  general,  since  related  ideas  are 
always  more  attractive  than  those  comparatively  isolated; 
it  provides  for  a  fair  degree  of  mental  tension  at  the  begin- 
nings of  recitations,  one  study  in  which  interest  has  been 
aroused  ser\'ing  as  an  introduction  to  another,  and  in  place 
of  those  dull  reviews  that  are  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
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repetition,  it  makes  pOBSible  the  substitution  of  the  inci- 
dental review. 

(4)  Thoroughness  of  knowletliire  is  also  directly  involved 
in  concentration.  This  is  evident  when  we  recall  the  fact 
Ibat  thoroughness  is  the  result  largely  of  numerous  natural 
and  intimate  associations,  and  it  is  just  such  as.sociations 
that  concentration  is  endeavoring  to  establish.  Thus  far 
it  has  been  necessary  to  assume  that  the  several  studies 
bear  a  close  natural  relation  to  one  another;  the  subject 
will  be  a  topic  for  special  consideration  later,  but  at  pres- 
ent that  must  be  granted.  If  the  assumption  is  correct,  any 
Isolatiun  of  studies  tends  to  exclude  the  light  which  they 
»re  fitted  to  throw  on  one  another;  while  any  endeavor  to 
asscxriate  them  is  an  attempt  to  secure  several  stand- 
points from  which  to  view  each  fact  learned.  One  rea- 
Mta  for  having  so  many  studies  in  public  schools  is  that 
they  may  explain  one  another.  When  a  classical  poem 
treats  uf  an  event  that  the  history  has  already  handled; 
vhen  the  geography  produces  a  vivid  picture  of  the  country 
in  which  the  event  liaiiiiened,  and  the  nature-study  de- 
icribes  the  fauna  and  Hora  that  are  characteristic  of  that 
country;  when  the  written  language  work  is  a  composition 
on  the  traits  of  that  people,  and  the  art  reveals  their  pe- 
caliar  esthetic  ta.stes;  when  all  the  subjects,  thus  associated, 
present  different  portions  of  one  large  picture,  the  result  re- 
minds uti  both  of  what  instruction  can  accomplish,  in  regard 
to  thoroughness,  and  also  how  much  it  usually  fails  to  ac- 
cnnplish.  We  are  prone  to  forget  what  is  meant  by  thor- 
ough knowledge,  and  how  superior  it  is  to  that  which  the 
schools  usually  impart.  Anyone  knows  that  a  mountain 
iovs  not  present  the  same  appearance  from  one  side  as 
from  another,  and  that  he  who  has  viewed  it  from  one 
)>t.-ind|ioiiit,  even  on  a  very  clear  day.  may  not  recognize  it 
at  all  when  seen  from  another  point.  The  same  is  true  of 
t>  arning.  Since  it  is  only  that  knowledge  which  we  have 
^1  •■»  from  many  or  all  sides  that  is  our  own,  to  such  an  ex- 
Irnl  that  we  can  u,se  it,  it  should  be  one  of  our  leading  ob- 
!■•.■?«  to  tind  numerous  positions  from  which  to  look  at  each 
LijEiig  we  learn.     The  different  studies  will  furnish  these  va- 


rious  positions,  provided  they  are  carefully  airaiiped  with 
that  end  in  view.  But  unless  that  jirecaution  is  taken,  we 
in  reality  fail  to  learn  what  we  are  supposed  to  master, 
Most  children  would  not  risk  a  meal  on  one  fact  in  ten  that 
they  learn  in  school.  Many  adults,  on  be^'inning'  their  life 
work,  are  conscious  of  Ihrowiny  overboard  most  of  their 
school  knowledge  and  of  finding  only  a  few  things  that  they 
are  certain  of  and  dare  build  on.  Felix  Adler  in  bis  Mural 
Innfriiiiiim  of  i.'lii/dreii  remarks  that  a  little  knowledge  thor- 
oughly understood  is  like  a  tower  of  streng"th  in  an  enemy's 
countr\':  from  it  one  can  sally  forth  into  the  surrounding 
territory  and.  in  time  of  danger,  can  retreat  to  it  as  a  place 
of  safety. 

The  incidental  reviews  previously  discussed  tend  to 
secure  this  desired  thorouR'hness  by  approaching  each  sub- 
ject through  the  related  ideas  on  other  subjects.  Such 
review  work  is  not  primarily  repefition.  but  it  is  the  recon- 
sideration of  points  from  a  new  position;  what  can  better 
secure  correctness  and  certainty  of  Icnowledge? 

Pour  reason.s  have  now  been  urged  in  favor  of  concen- 
tration, namely,  it  tends  to  increase  strength  of  character, 
apperceiving  power,  interest  in  studies,  and  thoroughness 
of  knowledge.  There  are  still  two  reasons  more  that  will 
be  presented. 

(a)  The  first  pertains  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  curric- 
ulum. Within  a  short  time  the  common  school  course  has 
increased  from  the  three  R's  to  ten  or  twelve  studies.  There 
is  danger  now  lest  children  may  be  stilled  under  the  mass 
of  information  unloaded  upon  thera.  But  each  study  has  its 
strong  champions,  and  besides  there  are  convincing  reasons 
for  teaching  each.  Where,  then,  can  a  limit  be  drawn? 
Evidently  there  is  need  of  a  supplementary  standard  of 
values  in  the  selection  of  subject  matter.  The  purpose  of 
the  school  is  the  primary  standard  (granting,  of  course,  that 
only  that  is  chosen  which  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the 
child).  Various  lines  of  work  are  important  according  as 
they  aid  toward  the  fulfillment  of  that  chief  object.  But 
after  it  is  determined  that  certain  studies  shall  constitute 
the  school  course,  because  of  the  peculiar  contribution  of 
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each  to  this  main  purpose,  there  is  still  the  question  con- 
tinually arisincr,  "How  much  shall  be  chosen  from  each,  and 
what  shall  it  be?"    The  principle  of  concentration  helps  to 
nswer  this  question  in  a  simple   manner   by   ruling   out 
rrelevant  subject  matter,  and  by  attaching  special  impor- 
ince  to  whatever  is  naturally  related  to  other  subjects. 
Pexlbooks  are  constantly  misleadinfj  teachers  in  this  matter 
hy  offering  nonessentials,  or  facts  that  are  likely  never  to 
come  links  in  any  chain  of  ideas  in  the  pupil's  mind. 
For  instance,  the  names  and  deeds  of  many  early  ex- 
plorers presented  in  our  United  States  histories  can  never 
become  a  part  of  any  series,  but  must  remain  isolated  facts 

Ituitil  lost  from  memory,      Some  of  the  wars,  as  King  Wil- 
llan's,  Queen  Anne's,  and  King  George's,  are  treated  in  the 
iame  faulty  way.  and  hence  fail  to  become  a  part  of  any 
tbouglit  texture.      Geograjihies  show  the  same  defects  to  a 
Bwr*  striking  degree,  because  chronology  and  the  causal 
accession  of  events  seem  to  give  history  a  special  advan- 
tage.    Most  of  the  geographies  now  in  use  attempt  only  to 
bring  facts  into  liMie  and  not  into  aeries.     It  is  evident  that, 
fntm  the   standpoint  of  concentration,  the  plan  of   many 
I       text  books  is  unsound.      But  a  clear  understanding  of  this 
^■{irinciple  helps  to  make  the  teacher  the  master  of  his  text- 
^^book*  rather  than  their  slave.      It  cautions  him  frequently 
to  be  bold  enough  to  omit  portions  of  a  book  entirely  and  to 
|tu[)plement  other  portions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tie  to- 
LT  facts  that  would  otherwise  remain  separated.     Thus 
Mitratiou  influences  instructors  to  reject  much  that  is 
twaally  taught  and  to  organize  whatever  remains.     It  also 
H^lps  to  make  a  certain  kind  of  long  explanatory  introduc- 
^ttono  ti)  new  subjects  superfluous.      For  instance,  when  the 
branches   in   the   curriculum  are  closely  associated,   Paul 
^^cvere's  Ride  might  be  introduced  by  the  history  that  pre- 
Bb(^(led  it.     But  if  it  happened  that  such  a  poem  were  chosen 
without  reference  to  the  history,  or  even  in  advance  of  it,  it 
would  be  necessary*  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  reading  time 
in  aji  explanation  of  the  condition  of  the  country  at  that 
;ritKl.     Many  of  the  selections  in  our  school  readers  must 
handled.    It  is  the  case  still  more  in  composition  work. 
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There,  much  of  the  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  actual 
composition  is  nothing-  more  than  a  study  of  science,  or  of 
history,  or  of  literature.  If  it  were  fully  recognized  that 
language  study  should  draw  its  material  from  thoroughly 
familiar  sources,  this  time  might  be  lart!;ely  saved.  Geog'- 
raphy  frequently  requires  introductory  explanations  from 
nature  work,  or  ttire  verso,  and  so  with  other  subjects.  Now 
it  is  granted  that  the  explanatory  introductions  which  one 
study  can  furnish  to  another,  are  often  necessary.  Indeed. 
this  article  has  argued  that  they  are  highly  desirable,  but 
not  all  kinds  of  them.  Tiie  introductory  discussions  just 
referred  to  above  deal  only  with  Htrniiyc  subject  matter  and 
the  work  is  hurried.  In  order  to  secure  a  fair  appreciation 
of  Paul  Revere's  Ride  historical  facts  would  be  related  in  a 
few  minutes  that  would  ordinarily  require  several  days. 
Such  explanations  are  advance  work  that  must  be  acknowl- 
edged to  be  superficial  and  repellant  when  so  hastil\'  done. 
The  advantage  of  a  careful  correlation  of  studies  is  that 
such  advance  work  is  converted  into  revieivs;  instruction  that 
was  rejiellant  is  thereby  made  attractive,  all  the  adx'an- 
tagesof  incidental  reviews  are  then  gained.  Of  course,  too 
if  the  introduction  to  a  topic  is  review,  the  progress  to  th 
new  points  is  much  more  rapid;  more  time  must  remain,  then, 
for  these  points  themselves.  Thus,  again,  time  and  effort 
are  saved. 

(6)  The  sixth  and  final  reason  to  be  urged  in  favor  of 
concentration  is  that  through  it  the  memory  is  greatly  as- 
sisted. Strictly  speaking  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cer- 
tain faculty  called  memory  that  is  equally  retentive  in  all 
spheres  of  knowledge,  and  that  can  be  strengthened  alike 
in  all  spheres  through  exercise  in  only  one.  The  ability  to 
reproduce  ideas  varies  in  the  same  person;  in  some  direc- 
tions it  may  be  very  strong,  in  others  quite  weak.  Much 
drill  may  help  in  that  line  of  thought  in  which  the  drill 
takes  place,  but  it  can  accomplish  little  or  nothing  beyond 
it.  Whatever  one's  native  endowment  in  regard  to  mem- 
ory may  be.  instruction  is  dependent  mainly  upon  two 
means  for  its  improvement:  (.  e..  it  can.  with  care,  increase 
the  vividness  with  which  impressions  are  received,  and  it 
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m  relate  them  more  intimately  with  one  another,  thus  as- 
Intring  their  more  frequent  reproduction. 

Correlation  of  studies  tends  towards  the  accomplish- 
-nt  of  both  of  these  ends,  for  it  increases  the  depth  of 
new  impressions  by  making  them  more  interesting  when 
Hpiiey  are  first  apjiroached;  and  its  avowed  object  is  to  tie 
^■deas  together.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  chances  that 
^■ny  fact  enjoys  for  being  recalled  are  proportionate  to  the 
Hliumbtir  and  closeness  of  these  ties.  But  since  correlation 
'helps  not  only  to  increase  the  interest  in  thoughts  when 
flrst  received,  but  also  to  engender  a  deep,  permanent  in- 

»tcrest  in  the  same,  it  furnishes  a  special  motive  for  recol- 
lection. We  do  not  ponder  what  we  do  not  care  for — why 
should  we?— but  whatever  has  aroused  feeling  is  likely  to 
be  pondered  often.  If  the  feeling  belongs  to  the  whole 
group  of  notions  instead  of  a  few  members  of  it,  the  re- 
production of  any  one  of  them  is  likely  to  usher  in  a  good 
part  o(  the  whole  train,  one  necessarily  bringing  those 
others  into  consciousness  that  are  bound  to  it.  Association 
ot  ideas  has  long  been  recognized  as  intimately  related  to 
oemory   training:    indeed    mnemonic    systems   have   been 

»tBaf  J  mainly  on  laws  of  association.  Their  weakness  has 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  relied  too  much  on  artificial. 
Md  iience  uninteresting  associations.  Proper  correlation  is 
■itWmpting  to  accomplish  their  object  more  effectively  by 
niltiratinga  love  of  vital  relationships. 


I 


III. 


Tlie  chief  reasons  in  favor  of  concentration,  or  of  unity 

kof  Ideas,  have  now  been  presented.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  unity  here  in  mind  is  by  no  means  the 
^itomjihktil.  but  the  p»iivlioh>rjU-(il  unity.  The  notions  that 
the  world  is  governed  by  law  and  that  there  is  one  higher 
taw,  or  a  Law  Giver,  and  that  consequently  there  is  entire 
harmony  In  all  events,  etc.,  are  ideas  that  can  be  realized 
jtfcily  dimly  by  philosojihers.  But  many  spheres  of  knowl- 
llfc  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  the  universe  the 
lools  will  never  teach;  hence  all  that  thevcan  aim  to  do  is 
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to  secure  a  fair  ileyree  of  harmony  and  relationship  among 
these  fragmentary  ideas  that  do  fall  within  the  range  of  in- 
struction. 


IV. 

If  the  reasons  advanced  for  such  psychological  unity 
are  sound,  efforts  should  be  put  forth  to  establish  proper 
connections  among  studies.  In  so  doing  there  are  two 
points  to  be  liept  in  mind;  first,  the  snccessiiui  of  studies  in 
order  of  time,  so  that  the  work  of  any  week,  or  term,  or 
year  may  lead  to  what  is  to  follow;  and  second,  the  rela- 
tion of  studies  at  any  given  time  so  that  any  single  branch 
may  be  intimately  associated  with  one  or  several  of  the 
others.  In  the  first  case  the  longitudinal  connection  is  the 
matter  in  hand,  in  the  latter  the  transverse.  In  this  paper 
very  little  will  be  said  about  the  former,  since  it  involves  a. 
lengthy  discussion  of  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  edu- 
cation. /.  c.  that  of  the  culture  epochs,  and  is  a  fit  subject 
for  a  monograph  in  itself.  The  attention  will  be  directed, 
therefore,  to  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  any  cross  section 
of  the  curriculum,  not  primarily  to  the  relation  that  these 
parts  bear  naturally  to  one  another,  but  rather  to  that 
which  the  learner,  the  child,  comes  to  feel  that  they  bear; 
this  distinction  is  very  important. 

Before  considering  any  plans  for  concentration,  how- 
ever, this  question  of  the  natural  connection  among  studies 
must  be  satisfactorily  settled.  There  is  no  wisdom  in  try- 
ing to  make  the  child  feel  a  relationship  that  doe.s  not 
really  exist;  the  extent  to  which  it  exists  will  determine 
the  extent  to  which  correlation  might  be  carried.  Thus  far 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  relation  existed,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  too.  It  is  in  place  now  to  point  it  out  more 
clearly. 

All  studies  are  aiming  to  make  children  acquainted  with 
rules  or  laws,  and  the  comprehension  of  thest  latter  is  in 
each  case  fully  based  on  the  past  experiences  of  the  learners. 
Here  are  two  important  points  of  similarity  among  studies, 
which  signify  a  certain  kind  of  relationship  or  unity  among 
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ut  it  is  a  kind  that  is  of  comparatively  little  profit 
to  this  connection,  for  it  pertains  to  the  philosophical  rather 
than  the  psychological  unity,  matters  which  were  briefly 

^ discussed  above.  What  we  desire  to  know  is  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  natural  relation  of  the  i-">ttci>t.  of  studies.  The 
reply  is.  J*«.  It  iR  an  established  fact  that  about  one-half 
of  our  school  work.  i.  e..  beg'inning  reading,  writing,  spell- 
tog,  grammar,  music,  number,  modelling,  drawing,  and  paint- 
tog,  is  by  nature  dependent  upon  the  other  half  for  its 
.motive  and  force.  When  taught  independently  of  other 
abjects,  these  are  dead;  but  when  introduced  in  close  con- 
Jncction  with  those  branches  containing  rich  thoughts,  the 
merest  that  these  latter  excite  arouses  interest  and  motive 
loT  the  former.  In  other  words,  the  form-nhidies  are  neces- 
ly  dependent  upon  the  thtuyhi  Htudies.  This  is  evident 
the  fact  that  the  form  studies  deal  primarily  with  ex- 
pression of  thought,  rather  than  thought  itself;  they  would 
Imcdel  or  paint  or  draw,  or  describe  by  words  whatever  has 
amused  enough  interest  to  seem  worthy  of  such  treatment. 
Their  subject  matter  might  be  drawn  from  outside  experiences 
of  pupils  instead  of  from  other  school  work,  but  that  would 
«liil  declare  them  dependent  studies,  since  they  would  be 
P^g  beyond  themselves  to  get  thought  to  express.  It 
foilld  often  mean,  also,  a  loss  of  time  and  intere-st.  since 
Heas  that  have  already  been  more  thoroughly  digested  are 
'ound  in  abundance  among  the  thought  studies.  This  de- 
^  Pfndence,  though,  is  not  confined  entirely  to  one  side.  While 
B  'tic  thought  studies  suggest  the  material  on  which  the  form 
studies  are  to  work,  it  is  a  favor  that  is  asked  by  them 
.rather  than  a  command  that  is  given.  Nature  work  itself 
incomplete  unless  animals  and  plants  are  drawn  and 
tinted;  thoughts  of  literature  and  history  are  hazy  and  dis- 
ranixed  unless  expressed  clearly  in  words;  the  facts  of 
fience  and  size,  distance,  etc..  in  geography  are  little  ap- 
riated  unless  the  relations  of  quantity  as  treated  in 
thmetic  have  been  well  taught.  One  of  the  moat  striking 
let*  in  modem  pedagogy  is  the  growing  conviction  that 
gbt  must  find  numerous  avenues  of  expression,  such 
rriting.  drawing,  painting,  etc..  if  it  is  to  be  clear  and 
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accurate,  and  that  any  profitable  expression  of  thought 
presupposes  as  a  real  necessity  the  presence  of  intrinsic 
thought  to  express.  Hence  the  vital  relationship  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  curriculum,  the  form  and  thought 
studies,  is  an  acknowledged  fact. 

The  next  question  in  this  connection  is  the  extent  to 
which  a  natural  relation  is  found  among  the  thought  studies 
themselves.  No  one  will  deny  its  presence  between  litera- 
ture and  history,  on  the  one  hand,  and  geography  on  the 
other;  or  between  geography,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sci- 
ences on  the  other.  The  relation  of  literature  and  history 
to  the  sciences  is  not  so  close,  perhaps,  but  it  is  still  present 
to  a  great  degree  The  interdependence  among  the  sciences 
themselves  is  striking.  Formerly  each  was  taught  sepa- 
rately because  it  was  seen  that  its  parts  were  closely  con- 
nected. But  in  botany  the  relationship  of  one  plant  to 
another  is  mainly  structural,  while  that  between  botany 
and  zoology  is  causal.  Similarity  in  structures  is  by  no 
means  so  attractive,  so  stirring  to  the  human  mind,  as  the 
causal  idea;  hence  here  the  relation  between  two  studies  is 
closer,  even,  than  that  between  the  parts  of  either.  Ac- 
cordingly some  of  our  best  high  and  normal  school  teachers 
are  favoring  a  study  called  biology  instead  of  tlie  two  sep- 
arate ones  called  botany  and  zoology.  Physics,  and  like- 
wise chemistry,  are  closely  allied  with  the  other  sciences, 
since  the  laws  that  they  teach  find  their  illustrations  in 
these  other  subjects.  Among  children  there  is  much  the 
same  reason  for  associating  physics  and  chemistry  with 
other  lines  of  work,  as  there  is  for  connecting  language 
lessons  with  the  thought  studies.  One  of  the  most  influen- 
tial German  books  on  science  instruction,  i.e..  Finger's 
Dorfteich,  advocates  a  village  pond  as  the  subject  of  study, 
and  as  much  of  botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry,  etc., 
as  is  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  the  community  of 
living  things  that  inhabits  the  pond.  By  that  means  all  of 
the  science  that  one  learned  would  compose  one  body  of 
knowledge,  and  the  interdependence  of  facts,  which  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  such  knowledge,  would  receive  due 
recognition. 
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The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  several 
studies  are  naturally  closely  related  to  one  another;  not 
each  one  directly  to  all  of  the  others  necessarily — I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  prove  that — but  each  one  to  one  or  sev- 
eral of  the  others,  so  that  it  is  unnatural  for  any  branch  to 
occupy  an  isolated  position  in  a  teacher's  plan  of  work. 

We  see  now  the  importance  of  related  knowledge  and 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  close  natural  connection  existing 
imong  studies.  It  remains  to  so  plan  the  curriculum  that, 
rhen  a  proper  method  is  employed,  this  connection  will 
Pxist  also  in  the  child's  mind.  Good  method  alone  can  ac- 
■plish  much  in  this  line,  but  a  careful  arrangement  of 
!  curriculum  may  be  a  very  great  help  in  addition. 
Much  contention  has  arisen  at  this  point,  because  some 
of  the  advocates  of  concentration  have  argued  the  neces- 
Mly  of  subordinating  some  studies  to  others,  letting  one 
form  a  centerabout  which  the  rest  shall  be  associated;  while 
others  have  maintained  that  they  should  remain  on  an 
r  (quality,  and  hence  have  preferred  especially  the  terra 
^t  coordination  of  studies  as  the  name  of  this  topic.  The 
^f  problem  is  not  new  by  any  means,  and  the  experience  of  the 
V    put  can  throw  some  light  upon  it. 

I  Among  the  humanists  the  classics  were   the    leading 

subjects  of  study;  for  centuries  whatever  else  was  studied 
"sa  associated  about  these  as  a  center.  At  the  time  of 
Stunn.  l^tin  especially  was  the  favored  branch.  But  the 
Weal  education  of  those  days  covered  a  very  narrow  range 
«( knowledge,  and  it  was  owing  rather  to  this  extreme  nar- 
rointesR  than  to  systematic  effort,   that   those  difficulties 

i.fferc  partially  avoided  which  concentration  attempts  to 
[fircrcorae.  Ratich  wished  to  prevent  too  much  scattering 
fcy  teaching  only  one  thing  at  a  time;  "-one  study  after  an- 
other" was  his  motto,  meaning  by  that  that  one  should  be 
Buatered  Ijefore  another  was  taken  up.  Jacotot  taught 
that  we  should  "learn  something  thoroughly,  and  refer 
Bvrrj'thing  else  to  it."  For  instance,  when  Telemachus  is 
Komething  that  is  thoroughly  learned  everj'thing  else 
lould  be  referred  to  it;   it  can  scarcely  happen,  says  he. 
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that  a  single  reflection  can  come  to  view  which  caunot  find] 
some  j)oint  of  similarity  of  connection  with  those  already 
remarked  in  the  iiajres  of  Teleinachus.  In  this  sense  "one  I 
book  contains  all  books,"  or  more  jrenerally  "all  is  in  all." 
Now  and  then  there  has  been  a  determination  to  make  one 
book,  as  the  Bible,  and  later  the  school  reader,  the  center 
for  all  study,  or  to  a.ssociate  all  work  about  the  mother 
tongnie,  as  at  one  time  in  the  German  common  schools.  In  ■ 
this  country  those  who  have  been  laboring  on  this  problem 
durinjr  the  last  six  years  have  usually  made  either  litera- 
ture or  history,  or  geography  or  science  the  center;  some, 
however,  have  had  two  or  three  centers,  having-  divided  the 
curriculum  into  two  or  three  groups.  There  are  those,  also, 
who  have  tried  to  relieve  their  minds  of  the  problem  by  de- 
claring the  child  the  center,  or  even  the  teacher  himself. , 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  past  tells  us  that  it  has  been! 
difficult  to  attempt  any  solution  of  the  question  without  se-j 
lecting  a  center  of  some  kind  and  subordinating-  some  sub- 
jects to  it, 

VI. 

The  cry  that  the  teacher  should  be  the  center  is  a  mere 
evasion  of  the  question,  for  the  point  is  to  establish  in  the 
child's  mind  a  close  relation  amon^  the  contents  of  the 
several  studies.  The  teacher  can  be  the  instrument  in  help- 
ing to  point  out  this  kinship,  but  since  the  subject  matter  of 
the  studies  is  not  directly  related  to  him,  he  would  form  a 
a  very  artificial  center  about  which  to  associate  them. 

The  declaration  that  the  child  sliould  be  the  center  re- 
sults from  serious  confusion.  The  law  of  apperception  makes 
the  child  the  center  of  all  instruction,  i.  e.  all  new  knowl- 
edge must  be  tied  to  what  he  has  already  experienced  in 
order  to  carry  any  meaning;  these  past  experiences,  in  fact, 
are  what  is  here  meant  by  '■the  child."  If  the  principle  of  con- 
centration were  to  afBrm  the  same  thing,  it  would  be  a  mere 
repetition  of  what  is  accepted  in  the  law  of  apperception. 
There  would  then  be  no  use  for  the  term  concentration,  and 
it  might  better  be  thrown  away.  But  it  stands  for  a  definite 
idea,  one  that  is  subordinate  to  the  law  of  apperception  : 
that  helps  to  apply  it. 
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Often  a  lecturerpresentsto  an  audience  numerous  facts 
that  are  good  in  themselves  and  easily  understood,  still 
y  fail  to  exert  a  combined  effect.  Likewise  valuable 
cts  in  history  and  geography  maybe  well  understood  and 
tltoroii^bly  committed  to  memory,  and  still  result  in  noth- 
p.  For  instance,  many  a  student  can  pive  glibly  the 
lales  for  the  admission  of  the  states  into  the  Union,  but 
that  knowledgje  is  a  dead  wei|jht  until  some  additional. 
Ivifjnng  thoutrht  ties  these  dates  together.  That  thought 
at  hand  when  it  is  discovered  that  states  entered  in  pairs, 
nurthem  one  anda  southern  one  at  a  time,  on  account  of  the 
avery  question;  tliere  is  suggestion  in  that.  The  first  fault 
such  lectures  and  studies  is  want  of  arrangement  of  suh- 
t  matter  so  that  relationscan  be  quickly  seen;  when  that 
defect  is  remedied  apperception  is  much  more  complete, 
tonceulration  is  endeavoring  to  so  arrange  the  parts  of 
the  curriculum  that  their  relations  to  one  another  may 
Iwtinire  apparent  to  the  child.  In  order  toaccomi>lish  this 
fork  with  lectures  and  single  studies  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
'ennine  the  leading  line  of  thought,  the  leading  events  in 
'h«n.  and  associate  the  rest  about  them.  It  might  be  feasi- 
•lii'  t'l  arrange  the  course  of  study  in  the  same  way.  If  that 
^*ff  done,  it  would  not  mean  a  denial  of  the  statement  that 
'hi!  child  is  the  center  of  all  instruction:  it  would  be  an 
^''knowledgement  that  he  is  the  chief  center  since  the  cur- 
rtcnlnin  is  tu>  carefully  ]>lanned  for  his  benelit.  But  concen- 
'fJlifin  provides  for  a  center  of  another  kind  so  that  he  may 
Kflthe  full  benefit  of  the  instruction. 

Concentration   deals   primarily  with  the   relationship 
*f  Hie  studies  to  one  another;  apperception  with  their  re- 
'jtlonshi]>  to  the  child.     But  concentration  is  an  important 
wtter   because   if    it   is  properly   planned,    apperception 
may  bf  much  more  complete.      A  recent  book  on   concen- 
tration which  has  had  wide  circulation  represents  the  child 
u  ihe  hub  of   a  wheel,  while  the   spokes   stand   for  the 
M'hool  Ktudles.     The  diagram  is  entirely  out  of  place  for 
J  bouk  on  concentration,  but  it  would  fit  exactly  for  one 
(M  api»crception.      If  the  hub  were  made  to  represent  the 
tral  study  or  group  of  studies  instead  of  the  child,  and 
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the  spokes  the  other  branches,  it  would  be  more  nearly  cor- 
rect, although  even  then  it  would  fail  iu  some  very  import- 
ant particulars. 

Some  teachers  who  reject  the  idea  of  a  center,  favor 
brinj,'-in^r  the  studies  into  two  or  three  or  four  groups.     In 
so  doing-  they  recognize  the  great  need  of  related  thought, 
but   they  refuse   to  applj'  the   principle  of   concentration 
fully,  because  they  believe  there  is  a  want  of  inner  connec- 
tion among  the  groups,  and  they  are  opposed  to  artificial 
connections.     For  instance,  Voight,  a  Gtrman  writer,  would  _ 
make  literature  and  history  one  group,  the  sciences  a  sec-  ■ 
ond,  and  the  arts  a  third.     But,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  the  arts  are  by  nature  dependent  upon  other  studies 
for  subject  matter,  while  the  relation  between  the  sciences  I 
on  the  one  hand,  and  literature  and  history  on  the  other,  is 
by  no  means  distant.      DeGarmo.  in  his  chapter  on  Coiirdi- 
nation  of  Studies  (in  his  recent  book,  Herbart  and  Herbart-  ■ 
ians),  divides  the  curriculum  into  cores  or  groups,  i.e.,  the 
humanistic,  economic,  and  scientific  cores;    literature   and 
geography  being  the  subjects  which  best  bind  them  together. 
Thus  he  allows  (groups  but  asserts  the  existence  of  a  close 
relation  among  them. 

However,  he  refuses  to  subordinate  any  one  group  to 
the  others,  and  hence  employs  the  term  coordination  in  place 
of  concentration,  His  plan  would  meet  the  approval  of 
many  teachers,  could  it  be  carried  into  practice,  for  there 
is  naturally  strong  opposition  to  the  subordination  of  some 
branches  to  others.  But  I  do  not  see  how  his  plan  can  be 
realized.  When  he  has  shown  clearly  the  close  relation  among 
these  cores— through  the  aid  of  literature  and  geography — he 
stops  short  as  though  he  had  solved  the  problem.  The  fact 
is  that  he  has  only  just  reached  it;  it  begins  where  he  leaves 
off.  As  already  once  stated,  the  problem  is  primarily  not 
to  show  that  the  studies  or  groups  of  studies  are  naturally 
related  to  one  another,  but  to  show  how  the  relationships 
that  do  exist  can  be  established  in  the  minds  of  pupils, 
The  relations  have  always  actually  existed  as  they  do  now. 
but  children  have  not  discovered  them;  teachers  even  are 
only  just  finding  them  out.     If  the  matter  is  left  to  accident. 
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notbing  more  will  be  accomplished  than  in  times  past.  Evi- 
dently some  careful  planning  of  the  course  of  study  is  nec- 
essary' with  reference  to  this  end.  In  executing  such  a  plan 
jiarl  or  all  of  the  subject  matter  in  one  branch  must  be  se- 
lected before  that  in  the  others;  it  could  not  lie  otherwise. 
When  that  has  been  done,  for  instance,  when  Germany  has 
Wtrn  determined  upon  as  the  topic  in  geography,  the  choice 
of  matter  in  at  least  some  of  the  other  studies  must  be  in- 
fluenced thereby,  or  there  is  likely  to  be  very  little  concen- 
tration. Likewise,  if  germination  is  the  chosen  subject  in 
nature  work,  and  the  reading  is  to  be  closely  allied  with  it. 
the  selection  for  the  latter  is  predetermined  within  narrow 

IhmitH.       Certainly  it  is  evident,  that  some  subjects  must  be 
IilanntKl  with  reference  to  others  if  the  best  relations  are  to 
W  revealed  to   children;    and  it  is  the  bea/,   that   we   are 
weking.      There  must,   then,   be  a  subordination  of  some 
studies  to  others. 
In  addition  to  that,  when  it  is  recalled  that  one-half  of 
Itbt  subjects,  i.e.,  those  dealing  primarily  with  expression  of 
tbnugbt,  is  dependent  upon  the  other  half,  i.e.,  those  aiming 
Iirimarily  to  furnish  thought,  the  impossibility  of  securing 
*  Coordination  of   studies  is  evident.     Both  the  history  of 
slttmpts  at  concentration,  and  argument  as  well,  favor  the 
*ubordination  of  some  branches  to  others  in  order  to  secure 
the  closest  connections.     They  favor  also  the  association 
of  tile  subordinate  subjects  about  a  single  one,  or  a  group, 
»ia  center.     However,  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  actual 
application  of  this  principle  do  not  understand  that  the  re- 
UtioQ  of  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  to  the  hub  is  exactly  the 
j&itnr  as  that  of  the  dependent  branches  to  this  center.   The 
p«ikes  radiate  directly  from  the  hub,  and  have  nothing  to 
with  one  another;  but  any  attempt  to  make  all  of  the 
ie»  directly  dependent  on  the  center   alone  would  at 
nn-s  prove  very  artificial.    If  history  were  the  central  line, 
Ight  suggest  the  geography,  the  latter  the  sciences,  the 
icnces  the  reading,  etc.    This  was  the  case  in  the  example 
Rgkrd  to  India,  drawn  from  a  fourth  grade  and  given 
e.     The  reading  might  properly  be  suggested  by  any 
branch  in  the  curriculum;  science  might  be  suggested 
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by  fjeography.  literature,  or  history,  etc.  Tbere  are  sev- 
eral relations  each  time  in  which  any  branch  might  stand 
to  the  others,  and  it  is  the  instructor's  duty  to  choose  that 
which  promises  to  be  most  fruitful.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
concentration  is  practiced  by  the  Herbartians  in  Germany. 
If  one  is  on  his  fjuard  to  use  good  judgment  and  to  attempt 
no  connection  rather  than  allow  an  artificial  one,  much  good 
may  result.  No  complete  unity  would  thereby  be  estab- 
lished in  the  multiplicity  of  things  learned,  but  mainly  ««- 
riiil  instead  of  isolated  thoughts  would  be  in  possession  of 
the  learners,  which  is  an  approach  towards  the  psycho- 
logical unity  desired. 

One  could  properly  ask  why  there  should  be  one  center 
at  all;  why  not  shift  about,  relating  the  studies  to  one  an- 
other as  seems  fit?  If  that  were  carefully  done,  it  would  be 
a  great  improvement  over  the  present  isolation  of  studies; 
but  such  a  plan  as  that  acknowledges  one  or  more  centers, 
only  they  are  shifting  ones.  Now  one  study  is  in  the  lead  in 
giving  suggestions  to  others,  then  another.  It  is  a  manifest 
advantage  if  one  line  of  thought,  and  that  the  most  im- 
portant one  in  the  curriculum,  is  held  steadily  in  mind  as 
the  central  core,  and  the  others  are  generally  associated 
about  it.  either  directly  or  indirectly;  it  would  resemble 
somewhat  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  other  subjects  being  the 
branches  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  main 
stem;  the  unity  of  thought  would  then  be  more  nearly 
reached. 
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The  common  objection  to  concentration,  that  it  causes 
the  individual  studies  to  lose  their  independence,  and  hence 
their  unity,  is  worthy  of  careful  examination.  Specialists 
in  instruction  are  most  active  in  support  of  this  objection. 
It  seems  odd  that  concentration  should  fix  unity  for  its . 
avowed  puri>ose,  and  then  be  vigorously  combatted  on  the 
ground  that  it  destroys  it,  yet  that  is  the  case.  The  mat- 
ter stands  so:  the  specialists  are  laboring  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  individual  subjects  of  study,  the  concentration- 
jsts  the  unity  of  thought  in  the  child's  mind.     Or  (stating  it 
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differently,  since  the  thoughts  in  each  study  become  through 
instruction  a  ]>art  of  the  child's  thoug^ht),  the  specialists  ure 
endeavoring'  to  make  the  content  of  each  study  a  unit  in  tlie 
pupil's  mind,  there  bein^f  as  many  units  as  there  are  studies, 
ifhile  the  concentrationists  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  only 
one  larye  unit,  the  several  studies  bein^f  its  parts.  There 
can  be  only  one  principle  on  which  both  sides  base  their 
argument,  namely,  that  related  thought  is  moat  valuable. 
If  that  is  true,  only  one  side  can  be  right,  in  the  main.  If 
it  is  important  for  the  child  that  the  ideas  in  a  single  branch 
be  related,  it  is  still  more  important  that  those  in  all  the 
branches  be  brought  into  close  connectipn,  as  far  as  the 
principle  is  concerned.  The  specialists  defeat  their  aim  in 
setting  up  their  defense,  Unless  both  objects  are  attain- 
able— and  that  seems  imjtossible— the  specialists  are  the 
first  who  should  be  ready  to  make  sacrifices.  They  must 
yield  to  some  extent  in  order  to  secure  this  higher  unity, 
just  as  the  individual  states  yielded  some  of  their  peculiar 
rights  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  unity,  the  central  gov- 
ernment. 

it  has'so  long  been  the  custom  to  regard  the  separate 
branches  of  study  as  the  highest  units  in  instruction  and  to 
overiook  the  unity  of  the  curriculum  as  a  whole,  that  in 
this  discussion  persons  are  likely  to  overestimate  the  de- 
gree of  unity  actually  found  within  each  study.  Bach  sub- 
ject represents  a  distinct  field  of  work;  it  has  individuality, 
that  is  why  it  is  given  a  .separate  name;  therefore  peculiar 
rights  belong  to  each.  But  that  is  no  proof  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  an  organized  body  of  knowledge  which,  in  order 
to  be  appreciated,  must  be  unfolded  logically,  or  at  least 
in  one  unalterable  sequence  of  topics.  In  the  first  place, 
ftw.  if  any.  of  the  school  studies  contain  well  organized 
bodies  of  knowledge,  i.  c,  they  are  not  sciences;  and  even 
if  they  did.  they  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  unfolded  logically 
Of  even  in  an  unalterable  sequence.  The  statement  that 
they  are  not  sciences  is  scarcely  disputed.  Probably  gram- 
mar and  arithmetic  approach  that  state  most  nearly,  but 
«vea  in  the  higher  grades  their  scientific  aspect  is  expected 
to  receive  little  attention.     However,  even  if  they  were  all 
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sciences,  the  log'ical  order  of  their  development  is  not  to  be] 
recommended,    because  the   logical    order   is    not  usually 
psychological,  or   pedajjogical.     Formerly  .textbooks    on 
zoology  began  with  the  highest  forms  of  animal  life  and 
proceeded   by  careful   gradation   to  lower  forms,  or   vice 
versa.     They  did  so  in  order  to  be  logical.     With  the  same 
object,  probably,  etymology  was  fully  taught  before  syntax 
was  begun,  and  common  fractions  preceded  decimals,  these 
came  before  percentage,  etc.     But  the  logical   order  is  nat- 
urally poor  because  it  is  determined  without  reference  to 
the  apperceptive  power  of  children;  hence  it  must  yield  to 
the  psychological  or  apperceptive  order.     This  fact  makes 
concentration  at  least   to   some  extent  possible.     If  each 
branch  were  composed  of  a  system  of  thought  that  could 
be  approached  by  only  one  narrow  road  and  whose  yiarts 
must  be  viewed  in  one  unchangeable  sequence,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  concentration  at  all.     The  latter  seems  lim 
ited,   therefore,    by  the   necessary   sequence   within    each 
Btudy,  audit  is  important  to  inquire  to  what  extent  such  a, 
sequence  is  present.     In  beginning  and  advanced  reading] 
there  is  no   necessary  order  of  topics.     It  is   ajtproached 
moat  nearly  in  the  first  readers,  where  new  words  are  very 
carefully  graded.     But  the  best  teachers  are  now  largely! 
ignoring  that  precaution,  and  are  teaching  children  to  read  I 
by  presenting  to  them  in  script  and  print  a  large  number  of) 
thoughts,  from  any  source,   in  which   they  have  become  in- 
terested,    Reading  offers  no  serious  objection  to   concen-1 
tration:  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  much  strengthened  If 
it  were  furnished  a  motive  for  taking  up  literary  selections 
instead  of  following  the  order  of  the  school  reading  book. 
There  is  some  necessary  sequence  in  geography,  but  not  a] 
great   deal.     The  study  of  the   child's   own   neighborhood,! 
mu.st  precede  foreign  geography,   it  being  the  basis  of  the} 
latter.     But  there  is  as  great  variety  possible  in  the  order 
of  topics,  after  leaving  home  geography  as  any  good  plan 
for  concentration    will   require.     Foreign   continents    andl 
countries  may  be  taken  up  in  several  orders  almost  equally 
well;    likewise   the  order  of  industries   and   geographical 
types  may  easily  be  varied. 
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A«  far  as  nature  study  is  concerned,  it  is  a  very  common 
complaint  amonf?  teachers  that  there  is  no  necessary  se- 
quence in  it,  one  topic  sugf^ests  so  many  others  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  choose.  That  study  then  would  gladly  wel- 
come the  suggestions  for  sequence  that  a  good  plan  for  con- 
lentration  might  offer.  In  lanf^uage  lessons  there  is  no 
important  sequence  of  topics  that  would  conflict  with  a 
plan  for  concentration,  and  even  in  grammar  proper,  the 
parts  of  speech,  etc.,  may  be  approached  in  several  orders. 
A  certain  sequence  is  most  obligatory  in  arithmetic,  but 
ance  it  is  only  the  content  of  its  problems  that  arithmetic 
will  receive  from  other  studies,  and  since  nature  study,  ge- 
ography, and  history  offer  an  abundance  of  such  problems, 
this  desired  sequence  is  in  no  danger  at  all  of  being  seri- 
ously interfered  with.  In  history  the  facts  are  bound  to- 
gether by  a  causal  connection  and  they  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
best  appreciated  when  studied  in  the  order  in  which  they 
unfolded.  Sometimes  it  is  helpful  to  go  backward  in  time, 
rather  than  forward,  in  order  to  trace  the  development  of  a 
civilization  whose  attainments  have  been  already  treated 
somewhat  fully.  But  that  is  an  exceptional  method;  in 
general  the  chronological  order  of  events  is  largely  neces- 
sary. It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  history  were  dependent 
upon  other  branches,  as  upon  nature  study  or  geography, 
for  its  topics,  it  might  be  greatly  handicapped.  The  only 
condition  under  which  it  might  receive  no  injury  from  con- 
centration is  that  it  be  made  the  central  subject  and  thus 
secure  the  leadership.  Of  all  the  common  school  studies 
historj'  is  the  only  one  that  is  in  any  serious  danger  from 
concentration.  It  follows  that  the  unity  of  studies  is  not 
greatly  dependent  upon  the  order  in  which  topics  are  pre- 
sented. Still  some  of  them  have  a  considerable  degree 
of  unity-  In  what.  then,  does  it  consist?  It  consists  in  the 
number  and  breadth  of  the  generalizations  in  each  .subject 
and  the  intimacy  of  their  relations  to  one  another.  Arith- 
metic and  grammar  are  the  most  complete  units  in  the  cur- 
riculum because  they  each  culminate  in  a  system  of  laws. 
Elementary  science  is  a  unit  to  the  extent  that  it  leads  to 
lawn  that  are  interdependent,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other 
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studies.     In  eacli  case  the  final  unity  reached  depends  not  so 
much  upon  the  order  in  which  the  concrete  data  that  reveal , 
the  laws  are  taken  up.  as  upon  the  comparison  and  classi-l 
flcation  of  tliese  data  after  they  have  been  once  collected,  [ 
For  example,  if  science  is  dealing-  with  the  law  that  animalaJ 
mimic  the  color  of  their  environment  for  protection,  the  in-i 
dividual  facts  that  prove  the  law  should  be  classed  together] 
as  they  are  gradually  secured.     Meanwhile  the  collection  of 
the  data  necessary  for  other  laws  may  be  jjoingon  without! 
impairing  the  unity  of  the  work.     Indeed,  that  is  probably 
the  most  profitable  manner  in  which  to  conduct  that  study. 
And  this  is  true  of  the  laws  or  generalizations  in  reading, 
geography,  history,  etc.     It  is  seldom  the  case  in  any  sub- 1 
ject  that  one  generalization  can  be  approached  inductively] 
and  fully  established  before  another  is  begun.      Unity  anc 
system  are  verj'  much  dependent,  therefore,  upon  the  com-] 
parisons  and  classifications  that  take  place  in  each  study;! 
they  are  not  entirely  dependent  upon  the  order  in  which^ 
concrete  data  are  approached. 

However  pedagogy  has  not  yet  fully  revealed  the  lawaj 
that  each  branch  should  teach,  as  history,  for  example,  aoj 
that   even  the  better  teachers  are  often  giving  instructiot 
without  much  thought  of  law.     To  them  the  unity  of  any! 
study  refers  chiefly  to  the  closeness  of  connection  betweenJ 
any  topic  and  that  which  immediately  fallows  it;  they  are] 
unmindful   of    the   unity   of    the   large   divisions  of   each! 
branch.      Concentration  seems   objectionable  to  them  be-| 
cause  it  interrupts  this  connection,  although  the  latter 
is  (jften  in  reality  nut  a  real  connection  but  only  the  rou- 
tine to  which  they  have  become  accustomed.    In  such  casesi 
it  can  perform  a  very  good  service.     On  the  other  hand,  j 
it  could  favor  a  ceaseless  springing  about,  a  careless  teach- 
ing of  many  subjects  without  a  thorough  handling  of  any;] 
it   could   then   prove   decidedly   harmful.       Some    earnestj 
teachers   take  their  flight    to  the  old  routine   at  sight  of] 
this  danger.      But  much  fear  and  hostility  may  be  over-j 
come  if  it  is  always  remembered   that  frequently  there  is 
no  close  or  interesting  association  between  a  certain  topic 
in  a  given  study  and  the  one  that  has  preceeded  it  in  that 
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branch:  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  often  an  intimate 
rrtatioD  between  that  topic  and  something  which  has  pre- 
eded  it  in  some  other  study;  that  concentration  merely 
adravors  to  introduce  this  topic  throuyli  this  more  inti- 
sate  association,  and  that  it  would  plan  such  a  step  not 
vt;rj"  day  by  any  means  in  most  studies,  but  only  from  time 
time  as  comprehension  and  interest  would  plainly  be 
:n;ased  thereby. 

Much  of  the  umbraye  that  concentration  has  produced 
,  lioc  to  a  misunderstanding  as  to  this  last  remark,  i.  <■..  the 
4U<*ncy  with  which  one  study  miyht   interfere  with  the 
pnnfress  of  another.     To  illustrate,  the  history  of  the  ex- 
plorations of   Father  Hennepin  on  the  ujiper  Mississippi 
^Tiver   might  sufjyest  the   northern   states  as  a  subject   in 
cography.  and  Minnesota  miffht  suggest  wild  animals  and 
rild  rice  as  topics  in  elementary  science.     Then,  no  matter 
If  the  history  led  elsewhere,  as  down  the  Mississippi  river 
across  the  Kocky  Mountains,  tlie  study  of  these  northern 
!»tates  and  of  the  science  topics  should  be  continued  until 
Itbey  are  finished,      Suppose  that  required  two  or  three 
|irvt:ks!    Even  then  there  is  no  need  of  returning  to  the  his- 
ury  for  suggestions  of  further  topics,  if  either  of  these  lias 
excellent  suggestions  of  its  own  to  make.     Thus  it  should 
always  be;  if  the  connection  of  a  series  of  subjects  within 
janingle  study  is  very  close,  that  series  might  be  followed; 
[it  is  only  when  that  series  is  not  a  necessary  one,  or  can 
iii>t  be  appreciated  by  pupils,  or  has  been  followed  so  long 
Hut  its  relation  to  others  is  being  forgotten,   that  sugges- 
tions from  outside  studies  need  be  accepted. 

It  is   sometimes  urged   against   concentration   that  it 

merely  does  away  with  individual  studies,  allowing  almost 

cVorj'thing  to  be  taught  within  each  recitation  period.    For 

I  instance,  a  fact  in  nature  study  might  remind  one  of  a  ])oem, 

wbicli  would  suggest  an  historical  fact;   the  latter  might 

11  a  certain   theme  in  geography  that  necessitated  the 

Hon    i>f    a    problem    in    arithmetic,    etc.,    etc.      Thus 

nothing  definite  in  any  one  sphere  would  be  mastered  in  one 

ritation.     It  is  |>erhaps  needless  to  say  that  concentration 

not   advocate  such   treatment  of  studies.     While  the 
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portions  of  knowledg'e  that  a  student  acquires  should  be  re- 
lated, each  branch  should  finally  stand  in  his  mind  for  a 
distinct  and  definite  field  of  leaminjj.  and  in  order  to  do  so, 
it  must  become  enough  isolated  from  other  fields  to  be  viewed 
alone.  To  that  end  a  reffularly  recurring  recitation  period 
must  be  set  aside  for  each  branch.  No  study  dare  be  left 
entirely  to  accident,  nor  can  it  be  properly  mastered  through 
incidental  teaching  alone.  There  is  notliinfj;  in  concentra- 
tion to  prevent  this  separate  treatment  and  isolation  of 
studies.  Concentration  merely  helps  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
cellent INTRODUCTION  into  the  parts  of  a  study,  it  secures 
interesting  i(;'/jmiK7'('«  to  them;  after  this  introduction  through 
another  study  has  taken  place,  they  may  be  isolated  and 
viewed  by  themselves  as  much  as  one  pleases;  and  that  should 
certainly  be  done.  In  one  way  concentration  directly  favors 
such  isolation,  i.  u..  by  making  long  explanatory  introduc- 
tions unnecessary. 

Through  the  close  relation  among  studies  that  it  estab- 
lishes, the  needed  introductions  become  mere  reviews;  little 
or  no  part  of  the  iiour  is  occupied  with  explanatory  remarks 
about  strange  subject  matter  belonging  to  other  fields. 
Hence  time  is  saved  at  the  beginnings  of  recitations,  and  in 
consequence  each  recitation  period  may  be  more  fully  a  his- 
tory or  a  literature  or  a  geography  or  a  science  recitation 
than  would  be  possible  without  this  close  connection  among 
studies. 

Summing  up,  the  reply  in  brief  to  the  objection  that  the 
separate  studies  lose  their  individuality  and  unity  by  con- 
centration is  as  follows: 

1.  The  studies  of  the  common  schools  are  not  thoroughly 
systematized  or  unified  bodies  of  knowledge.  (.  f..  they  are 
not  sciences, 

t.  But  even  if  they  were  highly  developed  sciences,  the 
logical  order  of  their  unfolding  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  apperce])tion,  and  hence  must  be  rejected  as  the 
principle  of  their  sequence, 

3.  Whatever  unity  each  study  possesses  is  dependent 
for  appreciation  upon  the  laws  that  it  reveals,  rather  than 
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n  the  order  in  which  the  concrete  data  are  presented 
that  lead  to  those  laws. 

4.  As  far  as  the  concrete  data  are  concerned,  the  cen- 
tral study  is  not  expected  to  chaDg:f  the  subject  matter  of 
ihe  dependent  branches  daily,  but  only  from  time  to  time, 
when  there  is  poor  sequence  in  the  latter,  or  at  least  a  need 
of  such  help  as  the  leading  subject  can  give.  Hence  con- 
centration allows  such  sequence  within  each  study  as  is 
likely  to  be  accessary.  History  alone  might  sufTer  seriously 
were  it  made  a  dependent  study. 

5.  Concentration  not  only  does  not  oppose,  but  it  di- 
rectly favors,  the  teaching  primarily  of  one  subject  during" 
each  recitation  period,  thus  securing  the  necessary  isolation 
and  preserving  the  individuality  of  each. 


vni. 

The  final  question  for  consideration  involves  the  choice 
of  the  proposed  central  study.  It  is  naturally  a  source  of 
much  dispute,  for  some  teachers  are  showing  a  preference 
for  nature  study  as  the  center,  others  for  geography  more 
particularly,  and  others  still  for  literature  and  history. 
The  answer  is  important,  for  upon  it  depends  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  the  value  of  the  curriculum  as  a  whole. 
Whatever  is  selected  as  the  central  sphere  of  thought  will 
be  made  es]>ecially  prominent  thereby,  since  it  will  be  fre- 
(juently  referred  to  for  sugtiestions  in  the  selection  of  sub- 
ject matter  in  other  branches  and  for  the  introduction  into 
it,  The  highest  ultimate  )»urpose  of  instruction  must  be  a 
factor  in  solving  the  problem,  for  it  is  not  the  object  of 
concentration  merely  to  secure  a  lot  of  closely  connected 
ideas;  its  end  is  first  of  all  an  ethical  one,  hence  it  is  striv- 
ing to  establish  such  a  network  of  ideas  as  shall  place 
s[)ecial  eaijihasis  upon  those  thoughts  that  most  deserve  it. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  the  school  is  the  development  of  good 
character;  the  child  should  be  influenced  by  instruction  to 
view  tlie  whole  world  from  an  ethical  standpoint.  The 
study  that  tends  most  towards  the  attainment  of  that  high 
purpose     has   the  most   valuable   content    and   should    be 
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awarded  the  most  prominent  position.  But  which  one  is  it? 
In  short,  which  one  hus  the  greatest  ethical  worth?  The 
choice  lies  plainly  between  literature  and  history  on  the 
one  hand,  and  nature  study  on  the  other,  Probably  a  ma- 
jority of  educators  unhesitatingly  say  it  is  the  former. 
Nature  studj-  directs  attention  to  the  work  of  God  about 
us,  leading  us  to  enjoy  it,  to  wonder  at  it,  and  to  reverence 
the  final  cause  of  it  all.  But  while  it  exercises  this  en- 
nobling inJluence,  it  fails  to  affect  character  so  directly  or 
so  forcibly  as  do  literature  and  history,  because  it  lacks 
the  moral  content  of  the  latter.  While  these  direct  one's 
thoughts  to  Providence  in  fully  as  feeling  a  manner  as  does 
nature  study,  and  hence  have  at  least  an  equal  religious 
value,  they  also  deal  with  the  deeds  of  human  beings,  with 
human  motives,  temptations,  sacrilices,  etc.  Nature  study 
does  not  teach  what  actions  one  should  love  and  hate;  it 
does  not  even  deal  with  human  actions,  but  with  nature  in 
distinction  from  humanity.  But  history  and  literature  not 
only  impart  a  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  but 
they  also  instill  a  love  of  the  one  and  a  hatred  of  the  other. 
They  impart  such  knowledge  through  the  presentation  of 
human  deeds  that  continually  require  judgmeut-s  of  ap- 
proval or  condemnation,  and  they  engender  such  love  or 
hatred  through  the  strong  feelings  that  are  the  necessary 
accompaniment  of  those  judgments.  These  are  the  branches 
that  are  most  nearly  related  to  the  will,  since  strong  ethical 
feelings  are  the  chief  condition  under  which  ethical  desires 
spring  up,  resolutions  are  formed,  and  maxims  are  estab- 
lished as  the  basis  of  conduct.  It  is  right,  then,  that  those 
studies  that  make  man,  and  not  nature,  the  center  of 
thought,  should  be  the  center  of  the  school  course. 

There  is  another  ]iotent  reason  for  this  assertion.  Lit- 
erature and  history,  because  of  their  ethical  nature,  act  as 
constant  reminders  of  the  great  ethical  purpose  of  school 
instruction,  and  the  greater  the  prominence  given  to  them, 
the  greater  the  assurance  that  the  chief  aim  of  instruction' 
will  not  be  neglected.  But  is  there  usually  any  serious 
danger  of  such  neglect?  There  certainly  is.  In  many  fields 
of  labor  people  are  prone  to  forget  the  chief  thing  that  they 
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striviug  for.  For  instance,  instructors  often  drill  pupils 
on  the  statement  that  "Grammar  aims  to  teach  us  to  speak 
and  write  correctly,"  then  proceed  to  master  the  text-book 
without  further  bother  as  to  the  chief  object  of  the  study. 
Our  normal  schools  are  filled  with  students  who  have  prac- 
ticed economy  for  years  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  fitly 
for  teaching.  Tiiej-  are  frequently  men  and  women  of  ma- 
turity in  every  respect.  But  in  times  past  it  has  not  been 
an  uncommon  thing  to  find  them  so  interested  in  the  marks 
liiat  they  received  as  to  become  quite  oblivious  of  the  real 
I  object  of  the  normal  training.  What  a  pitiful  perversion  ! 
VVt  it  is  little  worse  than  is  common  among  principals  and 
superintendents  of  schools.  A  very  large  majority  of  them 
[today  are  interested  only  secondarily  in  the  quality  of  in- 
struction and  thirdly  in  the  development  of  good  character. 
while  their  chief  effort  is  directed  to  office  duties,  janitors, 
rejMiirs,  etc.  If  business  men  were  as  forgetful  and  waver- 
lin;;  as  to  their  leading  purpo.se,  they  would  inevitably  end 
in  twinkruptcy.  Teachers  and  students  have,  however,  one 
excuse  for  this  otherwise  inexplicable  tendency  to  forget 
llk-ir  main  purpose;  it  is  found  in  the  multiplicity  of  their 
^^  purposes, 

^H  The  publicschools  are  aimingat  useful  knowledge,  good 
^vrliaracter.  mental  discipline,  mental  power,  a  many-sided 
^^intrrest.  etc.  For  intelligent  instruction,  these  aims  should 
^■In!  ranked  as  to  their  worth,  and  the  most  important  of 
^■HKn  should  be  kept  uppermost  in  mind.  But  it  is  obviously 
^HBkuU  to  d<ithese  two  things,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  very  seldom 
dooc  by  our  best  teachers  today.  Any  help  in  this  direction 
^iiui:ht  gladly  to  be  welcomed.  Our  public  schools  being  the 
ifeguard  of  our  nation,  all  possible  jirovision  should  be 
le  In  order  to  keep  at  least  the  prime  object  of  instruc- 
1 — the  development  of  character — continually  before  the 
Hinds  of  teachers.  This  is  partially  accomplished  when 
iterature  and  history  become  the  central  studies  in  the  cur- 
iculum — literature  during  the  earlier  years  of  school  before 
kUtor>-  i.s  taught,  and  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
car  on.  By  being  made  the  center,  they  are  declared  the 
introlliog  subjects;  they  must  often  be  referred  to  for  sug- 
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'geations  to  other  subjects;  their  contents  must  often  be  re 
viewed,  and  viewed  again  in  new  lights,  as  they  furnish  the 
introductions  to  topics  in  other  branches.  Hence  constant 
prominence  is  given  to  them,  special  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
them.  If.  now,  this  content  is  primarily  ethical,  if  it  is 
their  peculiar  function  to  furnish  right  ideals  of  ciiaracter 
and  to  engender  a  love  for  the  same,  the  ethical  aim  of  in- 
struction is,  through  them,  kept  ever  in  the  front.  There 
are  conclusive  reasons,  therefore,  for  placing  them  in  the 
center  of  the  curriculum;  they  are  .superior  in  ethical  value 
to  nature  study  and  they  are  capable  of  acting  as  constant 
reminders  of  the  ethical  aim  of  instruction. 

There  is  a  third  important  reason  for  granting  to  his- 
tory that  position.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the 
order  of  topics  in  that  study  could  not  be  greatly  varied, 
and  on  that  account  it  could  not  well  be  made  a  dependent 
study  in  any  plan  for  concentration.  But  this  seeming  mis- 
fortune renders  it  especially  valuable  as  a  central  subject. 
Since  the  succession  of  its  events  is  a  necessary  one,  it  be- 
ing determined  by  the  causal  relation,  the  study  stands 
forth  as  one  long  closely  connected  series  of  ideas,  and  thus 
approaches  unity.  One  serious  fault  with  geography  and 
nature  study  as  central  subjects  is  that  they  are  too  little 
connected  within  themselves;  in  neither  is  there  a  long  con- 
tinued necessary  succession  of  thoughts;  hence  their  own 
lack  of  sequence  forbids  their  Iwing  chosen  as  unifying 
centers  for  the  curriculum. 


IX. 

If  the  reasoning  has  been  sound  up  to  the  present  point, 
the  only  serious  objection  that  remains  to  be  raised  against 
the  proposed  center  is  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  associated 
with  other  studies.  The  abundance  and  closeness  of  asso- 
ciations are  of  vital  importance.  Geography  is  so  strong 
in  these  respects  that  many  teachers  would  make  it  the  cen- 
tra! subject;  others  prefer  nature  study  on  the  same  account. 
But  for  reasons  already  shown  neither  of  these  possesses 
either  the  ethical  worth  or  the  inner  connection  necessary 
for  such  prominence. 
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The  relation  ol  history  to  geo^fraphy  is  so  close  that 
there  is  no  need  of  arKument;  historical  phenomena  liave 
always  been  greatly  dependent  on  <;eof{raphical  environ- 
ment. Also,  when  tUe  fact  is  recalled  that  the  history  of 
dvilization  is  largely  the  record  of  man's  conquest  over  na- 
ture, the  relation  of  history  to  the  latter  subject  is  likewise 
Apparent, 

But  when  we  come  to  literature  in  the  early  grades, 
where  history  is  not  yet  taught,  there  is  more  room  for 
doubt.  Naturally  experiences  differ  here,  since  there  is 
much  reference  to  nature  in  some  literary  selections  while 
lliere  is  little  in  others.  Even  in  the  former  case,  too.  it  is 
tiJten  doubtful  whether  the  references  to  nature  really  re- 
quire any  study  of  nature;  certainly  many  times  they  do 
Dot.  But  on  the  whole  the  imaginative  literature  of  the 
early  school  years  does  deal  with  nature  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  require  its  study.  This  literature  usually  consists  of 
fairj-  tales,  myths,  "Robinson  Crusoe, "  and  legends.  It  is 
ta  oft-quoted  merit  of  fairy  talesthat  they  deal  principally 
with  common  animals  and  plants;  myths  are  understood  to 
have  had  their  origin  mainly  in  the  attempt  of  early  peo- 
ples to  interpet  nature;  Robinson>  Crusoe  describes  a  man's 
mraggl^  with  nature  for  a  livelihood,  and  the  world's  le- 
Ifends  deal  largely  with  hardships  of  human  beings  caused 
by  moniiters.  the  elements,  and  other  natural  phenomena. 
The  need  of  giving  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  nature  is  ap- 
parent from  these  facts;  otherwise  the  stories  themselves 
cannot  be  fully  appreciated.  However,  some  of  the  best 
stories  seem  to  have  so  little  re/erentr  to  nature,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a  real  neeil  of  the  latter,  that  competent  teachers  ex- 
jicrience  much  difficulty  at  this  point.  Hawthorne's  story 
of  the  Chimera  is  a  fair  type  of  such  narratives.  I  know 
of  A  first  grade  class  in  which  that  tale  was  made  the  center 
(or  concentration  during  one  or  two  weeks  in  February 
ia»t.  It  followed  the  study  of  Wasliington's  life  with  its 
rzAmples  of  meeting  and  overcoming  difficulties.  It  led  in 
ature  study  to  the  horse,  his' uses,  examjiles  of  his  intelli- 
lence.  lua  resistance  to  a  bit.  etc.  "Black  Beauty"  ws 
«d  lo  the   children  in    this  connection.     Number  stories 
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were  suggested  by  the  shoes  of  horses,  their  food,  etc. 
Both  liquid  and  dry  measure  came  up  in  connection  with 
food  and  drink,  one  boy  introducinjj-  fiirlhn  at  the  opportune 
moment  by  remar kin;,' that  their  liorse  drank  more  than  two 
gallons  of  water  at  one  time.  In  written  language  various 
subjects  were  chosen,  but  on  at  least  one  occasion  each 
child  wrote  short  sentences  about  the  horse  that  he  knew 
best.  These  were  used  the  next  day  for  a  reading  lesson, 
having  been  placed  on  the  board  by  the  teacher.  Longfel- 
low's birthday  and  the  study  of  the  horse  together  pre- 
pared especially  for  the  enjoyment  of  Longfellow's  "Bell 
of  Atri."  the  poem  about  the  horse  that  was  starving,  and 
rang  the  village  bell  for  help.  In  the  manual  work  they 
drew  a  horse  that  they  knew,  in  chalk  and  in  pencil,  cutting  I 
it  out  also  with  scissors;  they  laid  out  his  bam  with  seeds 
and  wove  mats  the  shape  of  his  blanket;  in  water  color, 
ton.  they  painted  the  fountain  and  valley  where  Pegasus! 
came  to  drink. 

This  story  does  not  furnish  the  best  possible  example] 
of  concMntration  in  the  first  grade,  and  I  have  selected  it  on 
that  account;  it  is  typical  of  the  difficulties  that  the  teacher  j 
of  the  lower  grades  meets  with  in  making  literature  the| 
leading  liranch.     Many  topics  belonging  to  nature  are  sug- 
gested in  it;  for  example,  falling  stars,  the  modes  of  flying ' 
among  birds,  the   origin   of  s]>rings,  sunshine  above   the 
clouds,  etc.     But  the  fact  that  they  are  menHonpil  is  not  suf- 
ficient reason  for  their  introduction  into  nature  work.     Toj 
be  so  studied  they  should  be  either  t/*"i»'(nf/ivf  by  literature,  for"] 
the  sake  of  a  clearer  understanding  of  thoughts  therein 
presented,  or  they  should  atlord  a  continuation  of  some  of 
the  leading  ideas  there,  so  that  the  appreciation  of  both] 
subjects  may  be  heightened.     It  is  evident  that  a  great  de- 
mand is  here  made  upon  the  good  judgment  of  instructors. 
It  is  very  easy  to  establish  artificial  connections  and  to! 
weary  the  children  with  talk  about  the  horse.     Concentra- 
tion  is  a  dangerous   topic  for  the   average  teacher  to  he 
thinkingabout.    The  healthfulness  of  the  work  is  dependent ' 
on  the   reatilij  of   the  relations  and  the  irorth  of   the  facts 
themselves.     It  is  helpful  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  very 
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little  dan^eF  of  wearying  the  children  with  talk  about  the 
lorse  provided  the  ideas  are  (/ood  and  closely  related.     Long 
■stories  do  not  destroy  interest.     Few  have  been  more  read 
iby  boys  and  girls  of  late  years  than  Black  Beauty,  yet  it 
Is  a  whole  book.      On  the  whole,  then,  the  larger  the 
number  of  ideas  on  one  subject  the  better,  provided  they  are 
of  the  right  quality.     With  these  reflections  in  mind,  it  is 
clear  that  the  test  of  the  value  of  the  example  just  cited  lies 
primarily  in  the  prominence  given  to  the  idea,  horxf.  in  the 
narrative,  aud  the  need  awakened  of  some  study  of  that 
animal.     The  horse  is  one  of  the  prime  actors  in  the  story. 
And,  though  he  is  different  from  real  horses  in  that  he  has 
wings,  he  is  still  primarily  a  horse.     He  neighs,  rolls,  gal- 
lops, crops  clover,  capers  about,  pricks  up  his  ears,  snuffs 
the  air,  and   tosses  his  head  as   does  any  spirited  horse. 
Wore  than  that,  like  an  intelligent  animal,  he  is  obedient 
to  his  rider's  voice  and  to  the  slightest  motion  of  his  hand: 
he  also  shows  affection  by  whinnying  and  rubbing  his  nose 
tenderly  against  his  master.      Anj'  study  about   the   real 
horse  would  be  quite  in  the  spirit  of  this  highly  imaginative 
stor5'.     Consequently,  the   reading  of  Black  Beauty  to  the 
class  and  the  study  of  the  horse  in  nature  work  would  be  a. 
proper  kind  of  concentration.      The   appreciation   of   the 
original  narrative  of  Black  Beauty,  and  of  the  horse  itself, 
would    be   increased  thereby.      Also,  nature   study  would 
reveal  Bellerophon's  wisdom  in  selecting  the  moment  that 
he  did  to  spring  upon  the  back  of  Pegasus,  and  only  through 
it  and  Black  Beauty  would  a  full  appreciation  of  that  part 
of  the   narrative  be  reached  which  tells  about  Pegasus's 
enjovTnent  of  freedom  and  Bellerophon's  reluctance  to  de- 
|irive  him  of  it.      In  some   respects,  therefore,  the   story 
demands  such  treatment  as  some  of  the  other  branches  can 
give,  while  through  them  its  leading  feature  maybe  -so con- 
tinued as  to  heighten  the  interest  in  all.     For  these  reasons 
I  regard   this  story  as  entirely  allowable  as  a  center  for 
concentration.     But  much  more  experience  and  study  in  this 
line  are  necessary  before  decided  statements  dare  be  made 
the  degTi^e  of  relationship  existing  between  nature 
ly  and   literature  during  the  first  four  years  of  school; 
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there  is  less  doubt  as  to  the  connection  between  history  and  ] 
the  other  studies  when  the  hig-her  grades  are  reached. 

Enough  has  been  written,  I  hope,  to  reveal  to  some! 
extent  the  importance  of  concentration  and  its  difficulties,  f 
We  are  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  investigation  o£l 
this  important  subject;  it  is  one  of  the  life  problems  which] 
helps  to  make  teaching  a  science  and  a  profession. 
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Note —Continuation  of  Discussion  at  Bottom  of  page  3«, 

The  continuity  of  thought  secured  by  the  gradual  unfolding  uf  a] 
subject  la  80  conducive  to  intense  interest  thai  it  should  bei 
aimed  at  not  only  in  the  development  of  a  single  recitation,  and  of  a  , 
single  study,  but  also  in  the  development  of  the  curriculum  aa  a  whole. 
An  example  will  show  how  this  in  possible  and  the  extent  to  which  it, 
is  desirable. 

In  a  certain  kindergarten  the  central  thought  for  several  monthaj 
has  been  the  brotherhood  of  man.    In  February,  Washington  was  nat- 
urally a  subject  of  conversation,  and  one  occasion,  his  journey  among' ' 
the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  a  large  tract  of  land  was  the 
special  topic  in  the  "morning  circle."      In  this  connection  two  aonga  ^ 
were  sung,  i.e.,  "Red,  White,  and  Blue,"  and  "America."     There  are  1 
three  other  daily  exercises  in  the  kindergarten  besides  the  "  morning 
circle."  each  lasting  about  thirty  minutes.     During  the  second  exer- 
else.  I.F..  the  one  with  the  gifts  at  the  tables,  one  of  the  three  claaaegH 
of  children  played  that  the  table  was  the  land  to  be  measured,  and  ™ 
with  the  little  gift  bricks  built  fences  around  the  ftelda,  counting  the 
length  and  width  in  inches.    The  class  at  the  second  table  represented 
the  Indiana  and  their  wigwams  with  sticks  and  rings.      .\t  the  third 
table  a  large  cube  was  the  box  in  which  Washington  carried  his  tools; 
the  cylinders  were  log*  of  wood  with  which  he  made  a  Bre  at  night, 
and  the  ball  suspended  over  them  was  the  kettle  in  which  he  cooked 
his  food. 

At  game  time,  the  third  exercise,  one  boy  chose  to  represent 
Washington,  another  the  friend  that  acci>inpanied  him  on  the  journey, 
and  the  two  went  into  the  forest  to  measure  land.  The  other  partic- 
ipants in  the  game  were  Indians,  between  whom  and  Washington  an 
animated'conversation  took  place.  Finally,  at  the  tables  again,  for 
what  is  called  occupatiim  work.  One  class  sewed  squares,  playing 
that  they  were  Belds;  another  pasted  strips  ot  paper  to  make  a  chain 
for  surveying;  and  the  third  wove  mats  for  the  blankets  in  which 
tVa<hlngton  and  his  friend  wrapped  themselves  at  night. 

Here  we  see  the  thoughts  of  the  morning  circle  presented  through 
conversation;  then  the  first  exercises  at  the  tables  presented  phases 
of  the  same  story  in  a  different  manner,  the  children  (tmiy  in  their 
diminutive  way  that  which  before  had  been  described.      It  was  a  new 
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of  emploftneut,  whlcb  led  the  children  to  think  over  again,  or 
Teiiew,  the  ground  covered,  but  in  a  more  vivid  and  detailed  manner. 
Thoee  who  before  did  not  quite  understand  the  term  ffwn'fi/or  measure, 
BOW  actually  did  some  measuring;  those  who  had  not  thought  Indinn 
leifpeam  at  all,  or  only  dimly,  now  represented  them  by  circles  and 
•ticlcs;  thooc  who  had  given  no  consideration  to  the  particulars  of 
mich  life  were  led  to  reflect  about  the  kind  of  fuel  used  for  fire  and 
the  manner  in  which  food  would  be  prepared. 

The  games  made  another  addition  in  knowledge  to  the  picture  thus 
far  produced,  and  in  a  atill  different  way.  Even  though  all  had  com- 
prehended that  Washington  would  meet  and  converse  with  Indians, 
itUI  what  waj  probably  said  between  them  would  remain  a  blank. 
Through  the  garner  the  children  were  forced  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  Bjiirit  of  the  occasion,  and  even  reproduced  possible  conversation. 
Thua  play  tteelf  make^i  as  important  a  contribution  to  the  general 
purpowe  aa  eo-called  work.  In  the  fourth  exercise,  i.  e.,  the  oc- 
cupations at  the  tables,  the  class  that  sewed  squares  to  represent  the 
trlin  aeem  to  have  made  no  advance  In  knowledge  directly,  but  while 
detelnping  skill  of  hand,  etc.,  they  were  given  an  opportunity  to  dwell 
longer  upon  the  interesting  picture,  and  by  conversation  while  at 
work  to  build  it  out  more  fully.  Those  who  pasted  strips  of  paper  to 
make  a  surveying  chain,  as  well  as  those  who  wove  mats  for  blankets, 
while  receiving  a  training  of  the  hand,  the  eye,  etc.,  were  introduced 
to  a  new  fact  or  brought  to  realize  an  old  one  more  vividly. 

There  was  real  unity  in  that  day's  work  in  the  kindergarten.  Only 
one  subject  was  considered,  but  from  four  different  sides,  in  accord- 
»nce  with  the  four  lines.  Practically,  the  Instruction  was  a  continued 
•tory,  ihc  four  recitations  standing  related  to  each  other  as  four  suc- 
(f"lve  chapters  in  a  story  book.  That  U  the  ideal  relationship  for 
rtudVes  to  bear  to  one  another,  for  such  connection  of  thought 
'>tly  increases  the  interest  excited. 

[In  the  cuample  given  above,  these  lines  of  work  were  dependent 
the  thought  of  the  morning  circle.  The  desire  is  that  the  work  of 
**c)i  day  be  determined  by  that  of  the  circle  of  the  same  day.  Hut  no 
"«  advocates  the  same  practice  in  the  grades,  for  there  the  children 
»tr  non  capable  of  continuous  thought  in  several  lines. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL   THEORY  OF  THE 

CULTURE  EPOCHS. 


Yiemed  Hittoricalig  and  Critictilly. 


Da.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  State  Normal  Universitv,  Illinois. 


^^HE  idea  that  the  individual  recapitulates  the  experi- 
^^  ence  of  the  race  in  his  development  has  existed  in 
some  form  or  other  since  the  time  of  the  post-aristotelian 
philosoijhy.  Despite  the  fact  that  until  very  recently  the 
theory  had  received  almost  no  scientific  investigation  or 
foundation,  it  seems  to  have  constituted  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  common  consciousness  of  mankind  for  a^es. 
The  theory  of  the  culture  epochs  is  of  a  twofold  interest; 
it  maybe  approached  from  the  purely  scientific  point  of 
view  by  one  who  is  interested  in  the  general  problems  of 
anthropology,  or  from  the  practical,  peda^-'og'ical  point  of 
view  by  the  educator.  The  former  point  of  view  implies  a 
vast  field  for  research,  including  yet  undeveloped  possibili- 
ties in  comparative  history  and  culture  and  detailed  investi- 
gations in  individual  and  genetic  psycholog;y;  the  latter  in 
so  far  as  it  finds  the  theory  sufficiently  established  by  the 
work  of  the  scientist,  is  concerned  with  its  educational  ap- 
plication, with  its  effects  upon  pedagogical  meansaad  meth- 
ods. It  is  the  province  of  this  paper  to  deal  chiefly  with 
the  latter,  both  historically  and  critically,  utilizing  what- 
ever scientific  foundation  has  thus  far  been  established  and 
without  attempting  any  more  thorough  defence  of  the  idea 
than  worthy  investigation,  past  and  present,  may  have 
■worked  out. 

A.    THE    PROBLEM. 

The  problem  that  still  remains  almost  untouched  in  all 
discussions  pertaiuing  to  the  course   of  study   in  the  com- 
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mon  schools  is  that  of  the  principle  underlying  the  proper 
succession  of  educative  materials  and  activities.  The  so- 
lution of  this  problem  in  the  past,  so  far  as  it  can  be  said 
to  liave  had  any  solution  whatever,  has  been  assumed 
rather  than  thought  out,  determined  on  the  basis  of  imme- 
diate utility  rather  than  upon  any  truly  educative  princi- 
ple. Historically,  then,  it  has  but  met  the  common  fate  of 
all  educational  principles,  an  attention  so  empirical  as  at 
first  almost  to  exclude  its  reconnition  as  a  problem.  It  is, 
however,  almost  the  last  to  receive  an  analytical  attention. 
Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  principles  that  have  hith- 
erto more  or  less  inadequately  determined  the  succession 
of  materials  in  the  curriculum,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining in  how  far  they  have  met  the  pedagotacal  require- 
ments, and  in  how  far  and  why  they  have  proved  to  be  in 
adequate,  In  general  we  And  in  the  history  of  pedagogy, 
jtwo  distinct  and  persistent  principles  of  succession,  which 
'■wc  shall  designate  as  U)  the  principle  of  the  relative  ease 
of  acquisition,  or  of  relative  simplicity,  and  (2)  the  princi- 
Iple  of  the  logical  order  in  the  subject  matter.  The  history 
'of  education  reveals  the  influence  of  these  two  principles 
in  one  form  or  another  again  and  again,  sometimes  affected 
Lbj'  the  influences  of  tradition  or  sentiment,  but  usually 
■UDder  the  still  stronger  influence  of  a  shortsighted  princi- 
ple of  immediate  utility.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 
review  these  principles  historically;  but  a  few  instances 

I  will  suffice  to  illustrate  our  thought. 
I  1.  The  tirst  principle,  above  named,  that  of  the  relative 
eoHC  of  acquisition,  is  an  attempt  to  recognize  the  limitations 
vhich  the  child  himself  places  upon  the  work  of  education. 
In  general,  the  child  is  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical 
inlniature  of  the  adult;  whatever  he  is  iu  common  with  the 
latter  1(4  the  basis  of  any  educational  contact  between  them. 
But  It  Ik  observed  also  that  the  child  is  no  less  to  be  distin- 
lOUKhcd  from  the  adult,  We  say  that  he  is  not  so  mature 
u  the  adult,  i'.?..  above  all.  he  has  not  the  adult's  power  of 
Kttmtlon,  ready  conception,  or  reasoning;  he  is  not  only 
phyMically.  but  psychically,  weaker  than,  inferior  to,  the 
, adult.     Hence  he  must  be  given  that  material  first  that  is 
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moBt  easily  acquired,  and  methods  must  accordingly  be 
adapted  to  his  weaker  powers  and  greater  needs.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this  principle,  crude  though  it 
appears;  it  has  found  expression  in  the  fewer  hours  of  work 
required  in  the  first  years  of  school  life,  in  the  simpler  ma- 
terials and  activities  with  which  the  work  of  instruction 
begins,  and  especially  in  the  thousand  enticing  devices  in- 
tended to  help  the  child  over  the  tedium  of  formal  occupa- 
tions. But  a  moments  reflection  also  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  principle  of  relative  simplicity  or  ease  of  acquisition, 
when  taken  alone,  is  wholly  inadequate  as  a  guide  in  the 
selection  and  successive  arrangement  of  material.  Into 
how  many  errors  has  the  curriculum  not  been  led  by  the  at- 
tempt to  make  relative  simplicity  alone  the  criterion  in 
adapting  material  to  child.  The  evolution  of  the  first  reader 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  this.  Until  we  have  taken  the 
most  essential  factor  of  all  into  the  account,  we  cannot  but 
err  in  supposing  that  that  which  is  callable  of  the  easiest 
resolution  when  submitted  to  analytic  tests  in  the  mature 
adult  mind,  is  therefore  necessarily  simplest  to  the  imma- 
ture chUd  mind.  Here  we  must  distinguish  sharply  between 
the  genetic,  psychological  process  and  the  logical  process.' 
That  most  essential  factor  in  determining  what  should  be 
meant  by  relative  ease  of  acquisition,  has  already  been 
hinted  at.  It  is  the  child;  in  fact,  the  history  of  education 
shows  that  educational  reform  has  repeatedly  returned  to 
this  source  for  every  regulative  principle  of  genetic  peda-- 
gogy.  Thus,  for  example,  we  no  longer  reason  that  the  ar- 
bitrary symbol  or  combination  of  arbitrary  symbols  which 
is  simplest  as  to  form  (the  bird  sings)  will  be  most  easily 
acquired  by  the  child,  for  the  latter's  thought  content  and 
iterest  in  any  given  case  may  complicate  the  process.  On 
the  other  hand  a  comparatively  complex  combination  of 
symbols  (Hey  diddle,  diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle)  would 
give  the  child  but  little  trouble,  if  thought  and  interest  be 
adjusted  to  the  given  occasion,  or  even  if  the  symbol  itself, 
as  in  the  above  case,  produce  a  striking  or  fascinating  sen- 
Bation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  subject  matter  of  reading. 
Pormerly  simplicity  of  thought  was  courted  even  to  the  ex- 
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of  senselessness.  Now  we  are  fast  discovering  that 
truly  valuable  thought  content,  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
little  simplicity,  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  the  mechani- 
cal phase  of  reading.  Few  would  be  so  daring  as  to  advo- 
cate the  approach  to  natural  science  by  way  of  its  simplest 
objects;  and  but  few  still  cling  to  the  idea  that  because  the 
relations  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  are  simple  as  comjiared 
with  the  detailed  study  of  any  portion  of  its  surface,  the 
former  should  therefore  be  the  initial  step  in  the  study  of 
Lgeography.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  beginning  to  look  to 
(the  child  to  discover  whether  he  be  not  able  to  teach  us 
what  sympathy  between  himself  and  the  materials  of  in- 
struction means.  We  must,  therefore,  class  "simplicity" 
and  "relative  ease  of  acquisition"  among  the  purely  rela- 

Itive  terms,  whose  significance  after  all  depends  upon  that 
lo  which  they  relate.    They  have  a  pedagogical  significance 
hul  only  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine  their  rela- 
tivity.   They  imply  a  higher  law  in  the  nature  of  the  child. 
Tlic  same  is  true  of  the  expressions,  "from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,"  "from  the  known  to  the  unknown,"  "from   the 
Dear  to  the  mare  remote,"  etc.  (which  are  really  but  modifi- 
ntioQs  of  the  above  principle),  in  so  far  as  they  may  affect 
the  problem  we  are  discussing,  the  sequence  of  the  materi- 
als of  instruction. 
2.  An  examination  of  the  second  principle,  that  of  the 
'opcal  unfolding  of  a  subject  and  of  the  logical  succession 
fif  the  different  subjects,  which  has  always  found  very  gen- 
»ral  application  in  certain  branches,   and  which   has  fre- 
quently been  confused  with  the  former,  reveals  that  it.  too. 
i«  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  proper  sequence.     It 
in  an  effort  to  recognize  in  the  succession  of  the  curriculum, 
limitations  which  the  logical    unfolding  of  a  subject 
es  upon  it.     In  so  far  it  is  a  principle  that  cannot  be 
jred.     No  branch  of  knowledge  can  be  said  to  be  truly 
mastered  until  it  has  been  seen  in  its  logical  and  systematic 
arrangement,   and  no  portion  of  knowledge  can  be  of  any 

hrnlue  whatever  that  is  not  presented  to  the  mind  in  logical 
kfries.  But  there  is  a  limitation,  to  which  this  principle  is 
lubject,  that  (mat  curricula  have  been  prone  to  disregard. 
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It  contains  nothing,  psychologtcaHy.  to  prevent  startinE" 
the  child  at  almost  any  point  in  the  logical  sj'stem  and 
workinfj  along  almost  any  logical  series  in  any  direction 
whatever.  All  scientific  bodies  of  knowledge  have,  in  fact, 
developed  in  this  way,  i.  e.,  have  been  psychologically  dis- 
covered and  unfolded,  before  logically  systematized,  The 
same  subject,  furthermore,  is  capable  of  a  variety  of  logi- 
cal arrangements;  which  one  should  be  the  pedagogical? 
Yet  this  principle  has  played  havoc  with  the  practical  re- 
sults in  the  teaching  of  many  important  subjects.  Let  us 
call  to  mind  the  history  of  modem  language  teaching,  for 
example.  The  significance  of  habit  in  all  the  practical 
phases  of  language  study  long  paled  before  the  claims  of 
the  logical  structure  of  the  language.  Elementary  text- 
books in  geography,  history,  and  science  have  very  gener- 
ally been  arranged  on  this  principle. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  (1) 
any  portion  of  a  subject  suited  to  the  child's  stage  of  de- 
velopment, must  be  presented  in  its  logical  connections,  and 
that  (2)  the  final  product,  if  it  be  available  at  all  as  power 
to  the  individual,  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  mind,  i)e  a 
logical  system.  Having  granted  this  much  to  the  principle  of 
logical  unfolding,  it  remains  to  look  for  a  still  higher  regu- 
lative principle.  Ayuin,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  our 
limitations  are  to  be  found  in  the  child  himself.  The  child's 
peculiar  environment,  circle  of  thought,  interest,  and  will 
power,  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  unyielding  and 
unbroken  logical  sequence  that  are  insurmountable.  The 
logical  order  can  not  be  forcibly  imposed  upon  him  to  the 
exclusion  of  psychological  needs  and  conditions. 

We  may  then  conclude  our  preliminary  discussion  of 
these  two  principles,  "relative  ease  of  acquisition"  or  "rela- 
tive simplicity,  "and  "logical  unfolding  of  subject  matter  and 
subjects,"  as  follows:  While  both  express  certain  essential 
limitations  in  the  construction  of  a  course  of  study  for  th^ 
grades,  neither  can  maintain  a  position  of  paramount  influ- 
ence, because  neither,  taken  alone,  meets  the  conditions 
of  interest,  apperception,  and  volition,  present  in  the  child 
at  any  one  stage  of  its  development.     These  limitations, 
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Ever,  indicate  the  need  of  a  paramount,  regulative  prin- 
ciple, one  capable  on  the  one  hand  of  placing  the  principle 
o(  relative  simplicity  in  the  right  light,  and  on  the  other, 
^of  adapting  to  the  needs  of  child-growth  the  logical  unfold- 
ugof  a  subject.     It  follows  also  from  the  foreg'oing'discus- 
[tiaa,  that  such  a  principle  must  mediate  between  child  and 
:hool-subject  or  school-activity;  it  must  rest  upon  the  na- 
of  the  child,  and,  indeed,  upon  physical  traits  that  find 
Pthclr  analogy-  in  the  subject  matter  of  instruction.     It  must 
he  able  to  strike  a  bond  of  deepest  sympathy  between  child 
tad   material,  between  subject  and  object.      Is  there  any 
pother  princii)le  that  has  so  consistently  attempted  the  solu- 
tion of  this  difficult  problem,  as  that  of  the  culture  epochs 
or.  as  it  is  more  commonly  termed  in  German  philosophy, 
l*'tbe    Culture-Historical   Epochs"   {Kultur    Historischische 
IStufenir 

Briefly  stated,  this  important  principle  is  based  upon 

'the  parallelism,  or  better,  analojjy  between  the  develop- 

,  Bkent  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  race.     It  is  claimed 

llhat  this  theory,  once  established,  should  be  made  the  ^uid- 

ini^  principle  in  the  selection  and  arranffement  of  materials 

for  instruction,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  hereinafter  ex- 

UBioe.     Before  examining  the  basis  for  the  theory  of  the 

^m  culture  epochs,  however,  or  the  considerations  that  lead  to 

^1  its  adoption  as  an  educational  principle,  let  us  inquire  still 

H  (nrther  as  to  why  any  more  exact  principle  of  selection  and 

^ftMCCrssion  is  needed  in  the  formation  of  a  curriculum. 

^^B  1-  W"^  have  endeavored  in  the  foregoing'  to  show  that 

part  principles  of  successive  selection  have  been  inadequate. 

K  this  is  true,  it  is  in  itself  one  argument  for  a  more  perfect 

I'linciple.     The  common  conception  of  education,  however, 

**  the  life  unfolding   process,  a  development   into  Culler, 

"xwe  iKTfect  living,  offers  another  argument.     Every  cun- 

t*pUoo  of  education  that  embraces  the  idea  of  development 

I*  wy  form.  imi>lies  therein  a  pedagogical  principle  of  right 

wtceawon  in  the  curriculum.     If  there  is  any  such  thing  as 

•  EVDesis  of  the  psychical  powers  with  which  education 

^«K  there  must  be  a  principle  of  genesis  in  the  curricu- 

Iwn;  otherwise  what  is  there  to  guarantee  that  the  materi- 
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als  of  instruction  at  any  one  period  of  the  child's  school  life 
shall  not  be  arbitrarily  forced  upon  him,  shall  not  rather 
violate  the  f,renesis  of  nature.  Let  us  be  in  practical  earnest 
with  this  idea  of  furthering  the  natural  development  of  the 
child,  and  inquire  in  how  far  the  arrang'ement  of  the  curric- 
ulum may  contribute  to  that  end,  and  in  how  far  education 
is,  after  all,  necessarily  more  or  less  arbitrary. 

2.  Perhaps  the  most  forcible  argument  in  behalf  of  a 
true  principle  of  succession  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole 
problem  of  selection  in  framinff  the  curriculum.  As  has 
already  been  imjdied,  the  two  tasks  of  selection  and  se- 
quence are  intimately  linked  together.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  undertake  the  one  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  the  other.  Rein  very  aptly  portrays  the 
situation  in  the  following  words:  "Culture  comprehends  the 
entire  sphere  of  human  labor,  every  thing  that  man  has  ever 
felt,  experienced,  thought  out,  and  attempted  in  the  fields 
of  either  humanistic  effort  or  natural  science, — an  immense 
treasure,  which  men  have  thus  far  amassed,  and  which, 
daj'  by  day.  they  set  about  increasing  unto  infinity  in  order 
constantly  to  enhance  their  power  over  the  life  of  Man  and 
of  Nature.  Into  this  powerful  stream,  which  taken  in  its 
depth  reveals  but  a  single  movement,  while  on  its  surface 
the  most  varied  currents  rush  side  by  side,  often  begetting 
eddy  and  whirlpool  or  crowding  one  another, — into  this 
stream  is  jilaced  the  unfolding  human  being  with  the  hard 
requirement  of  making  its  i>ower  his  own  that  he  may  in 
turn  contribute  to  the  power  of  the  whole,  "  The  more 
thoroughly  he  grasps  and  assimilates  the  powers  that  have 
been,  the  more  thoroughly  does  he  become  master  of  the 
situation  about  him,  the  more  efficiently  does  he  grapple 
with  the  problems  of  the  future.  But  how  shall  this  grasp 
of  the  world's  culture  be  attained?  Before  this  vast  (shall 
we  call  it)  treasure  of  culture,  the  key  to  the  present  situa- 
tion, the  limited  ca]iacity  of  the  human  intellect  seems 
impotent.  Indeed  we  are  in  danger  of  educational  material- 
ism (Di>erpfeld's  "Didactic  Materialism")  as  long  as  there 
is  no  clearly  defined  principle  of  selection  and  suc- 
cession.    The  former  is  furnished  in  iiart,  at  least,  by  the 
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'  aim  of  education.  Education  aims  at  the  ethical  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  and  to  this  end  seeks  to  impart  a 

[broad  ^rasp  of  the  essentials  of  the  world  s  culture,  so 
that  they  shall  result  in  ready  power  to  the  individual,  and 
ultimately  in  enhanced  power  to  the  people,  the  race.  But 
even  an  approximate  realization  of  this  aim  presupposes 

I  (Da  careful  distinction  between  essentials  and  nonessen- 
tials, and  (2).  what  is  still  more  important,  the  possibility 
that  certain  elements  or  bodies  of  culture  are  capable  of 

I  standing  for  or  typifying  many  other  portions.  It  is  these 
type  or  representative  circles  of  the  world's  culture  that  the 
educator  seeks  to  free  from  the  interminable  mass  of  accu- 

Imulated  lore  and  to  utilize  as  the  stimuli  of  power  in  the 
rising  generation.  Such  is  the  problem  of  selection.  It 
means,   ideally,   the    redevelopment    in   the    individual   of 

Jpower  already  develo]>ed  in  the  race.  Therefore  the  prin- 
ciple that  shall  determine  the  selection  of  cultural  mate- 
rials and  activities  must  be  able  not  only  to  indicate  such 

L representative  and  type  elements  of  culture  as  will  best 
further  the  development  of  personal  integrity  and  the 
power  to  act,  but  also  to  guarantee  that  these  representa- 
tive materials  will  be  able  to  seize  the  interests,  instincts. 
and  ideas  of  the  developing  mind  at  the  height  of  their 
formative  capacity. 

4.  The  conception  of  interest  alone,  which  is  fast  be- 
'  coming  a  powerful  factor  in  pedagogical  practice,  furnishes 
I  a  strong  argument  for  a  principle  in  sympathy  with  the 
'child.     In  the  future,  interest  will  be  largely  determinative 

in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  instruc- 
tion. It  should  be  the  immediate  aim  of  the  teacher  to 
arouse  in  the  soul  of  the  child  a  many-sided  interest,  for 
tnie  will  activity  follows  only  in  the  wake  of  developed 
interests.  But  the  child's  interests  are  subject  to  the  vari- 
ations of  development;  these  variations  must  be  met  in  the 
materials  and  activities  we  impose  upon  him. 

5.  Perhaps  no  educational  idea  or  theory  has  been  more 
rapidly,  and  withal  hastily,  advanced  in  recent  educational 
thought  than  that  of  ■•concentration."  Nothing  is  more 
milfing  in  the  contest  between  nature  study  and  literature 
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and  history  for  the  central  position,  than  the  fact  that  both 
sides  have  ignored  almost  wholly  the  need  of  a  principle  of 
selection  and  sequence.  Evidently  in  all  such  cases,  con- 
centration has  been  conceived  of  only  as  dealing  with 
co-ordinate  materials,  never  with  the  succession  of  mate- 
rials. This  is.  however,  a  narrow  conception  of  the  problem 
of  concentration:  it  establishes  a  series  of  centers  through- 
out the  period  of  education  and  provides  for  an  inter- 
relation of  thought  materials  accordingly,  but  the  connection 
between  successive  centers  receives  little  or  no  attention. 
Before  we  can  cope  successfully  with  this  difficult  problem 
we  must  realize  that  the  genesis  in  the  child's  life  calls  first 
of  all  for  a  "leading  motivo"  in  the  curriculum  from  first  to 
last,  that  shall  accord  with  the  growth  of  the  child.  This 
"leading  motivo"  will  then  give  the  theme  to  the  entire 
curriculum  and  the  question  of  the  true  center  for  concen- 
tration will  have  been  answered.  The  developing  person- 
ality of  the  child  must  be  the  center  of  all  true  concentrative  i 
effort.  m 

The  above  are  some  of  the  considerations  that  impel  ■ 
us  to  an  historical  and  critical  sur\'ey  of  the  theory  of  the 
culture  epochs.  It  now  remains  to  see  what  position  the 
theory  has  occupied  in  the  history  of  education,  to  inquire 
into  the  grounds  for  accepting  it  as  a  pedagogical  principle, 
either  in  part  or  entirely,  and  to  determine  its  practical 
bearings. 
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B.   HISTORICAL  AND   CRITICAL,  REVIEW. 

Although  we   do  not  wish   to  assign  great  weight  to] 
authority,  it  is  at  least  interesting  to  note  with  Prof.  Vai- 
hinger,  of  Halle,  how  many  different  fields  of  labor  and  re- 
search have  reached  this  conception  of  parallelism  between  I 
individual  and  race  development  from  different  points  of] 
view  and  by  different  methods.  Vaihinger's  summary  (Comp. 
Paed,  Stud,.  'h8.  s.  93)  is  about  as  follows: 

((()  The  conception    was  advanced  from  the  religious] 
and  theological  point  of  view  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in 
his   writing,    (the  Paidagogos.)   directed  against  the  ortho- 
dox zealots  of  his  time  who  rejected  the  study  of  the  Greek  | 
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literature.      He  showed  how  the  divine   educator   of   the 
world  had  led  mankind  through  the  culture  of  the  Jews  and 
Kllie  Greeks  up  to  that  of  the  Christian  world,  and  argued 
"  hence  that  the  -same  process  should  be  preserved  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  individual  of  his  time.      The  same  idea  is  ex- 
pressed by  AufTustine,  and   in    more   recent  times  and  in  a 
^  somewhat  different  form  by  Herder,  Lessing,  SchJeiermacher 
Band  others. 

H        (6)  The  theory  has  been  reached  inductively.  The  com- 

^parative  study  of  the  phenomena  of  mental  growth,  on  the 

Dce  hand,  shows  certain  stages  of  mental  delelopraent  in 

itht*  child.  On  the  other  hand,  quite  independently,  the 
bistory  of  culture  finds,  both  in  the  development' of  the  race 
Is  a  whole,  and  in  the  development  of  an  individual  people 
Or  nation,  certain  laws  of  progress  and  stages  of  growth. 
A  simple  comparison  of  tlieresultsof  these  two  independent 
lines  of  research  shows  that  the  stages  of  development  in 
race  and  individual  are  essentially  analogous.  Thus  Herder, 
,Jcan  Paul,  and  many  others  since  their  time. 

(ri  Still  others  have  reached  the  same  conclusion  de- 

[dnctively  from   the  aim  of  education,  viz.,  the  uplifting  of 

[tin;  child  to  the  present  cultural  plane.     It  is  impossible  to 

[proceed  from  the  present  historically,  since  the  child  does 

n»>t   pos.sess  apperceptive   material   for   grasping  modern 

'^Iture  in  its  relations  to  the  past.      Hence  it  must  rise  up 

to  an  appreciation  of  the  present  through  lower  stages  of 

development.     This  point  of  view  has  been  presented  by 

Herbart,   Ziller,   P.  A.  Wolff.   Kapp,   Niethammer.   Dissen, 

Wbker.  Petersen  and  others.     Rein  calls  attention  to  the 

'*ct  that  it  is  a  union  of  these  two  points  of  view  (2  and  3) 

U»t  must  furnish  the  complete  guide  in  the  application  of 

tbc  theory. 

»(rf)  The  deductive  philosophical  method  has  been  em- 
IiloyH  by  those  who  hold  to  the  philosophy  of  development 
"f  Hf^el  and  others.  Since  the  universal  principle  of  de- 
"■'lojiment  regards  all  things  in  the  world  as  following  the 
wnic  law  of  growth,  it  follows  at  once  that  this  is  true  of 
">«  child,  and  the  [>rinciple  becomes  one  of  pedagogy  as 
*<ll  as  philosophy.  This  method  was  pursued  by  Hegel 
**il  his  disciples,  and  by  Krause,  Prtebel,  and  others. 
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(e)  The  method  of  natural  science  follows  the  point  of] 
view  of  Darwin.     The  principle  of  evolution,  that  all  onto- j 
yenetic  development  recapitulates  the  phylog'enetic  develop- 1 
ment.   is  carried  over    from  the  physical  to   the  spiritual  i 
phenomena.     Those  who  have  argued  from  this  point  of 
view,  are  von  Baer,   Darwin,   Spencer.   Huxley.  Comte,  and 
others.     It  is  true,   however,   that  this  apparently  simple 
expansion  of  the  applicaton  of  a  physical  law  so  as  to  in-  \ 
elude  spiritual  phenomena,  meets  with  certain  difficulties, 
for  the  law  can  be  shown  to  be  applicable  only  to  embry- 
onic development,  and  the  individual,  as  soon  as  he  be^as 
to  live  an  independent  existence,  is  subject  to  influences 
from  without  that  may  materially  alter  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  development  in  close  conformity  to  the 
{eneric  type.     This  is  a  limitation  of  the  theory,  in  fact, 
fchat  we  shall   find  of  essential  influence  in  its  pedatfogical 
application. 

This  principle  of  the  Culture  Epochs,  then,  has  received 
attention  enough  from  leading  thinkers  since  the  time  of 
Kant  to  merit  an  historical  review  of  its  growth,  especially 
as  a  working  theorj'  of  pedagogy.  Without  attempting  to 
trace  it  back  to  its  earliest  beginnings,  therefore,  let  us  see 
what  the  philosophic  and  pedagogic  thought  of  something 
more  than  a  century  has  to  offer,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining what  changes  the  principle  has  undergone,  both 
theoretically  and  practically. 

1.  Among  those  who  first  approached  the  thought 
during  the  period  we  have  in  mind,  we  may  mention  Kant, 
Jean  Paul.  (Jipllie,  and  Pestalmzi.  One  method  of  approach 
.seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of  them  all.  Contact  with  j 
human  culture  in  the  pursuit  of  other  problems  seems  to  J 
have  led  each  one  incidentally  to  a  more  or  less  well  defined 
intuition  of  the  analogy  between  generic  and  individual  de- 
velopment. Hence  each  one  has  given  expression  to  the 
idea  more  or  le.ss  vaguely,  while  neither  sought  to  substan- 
tiate the  principle  by  any  special  research.  Kant  aska 
whether  individual  education  should  not  properly  imitate  in 
its  different  generations  the  culture  of  mankind  in  general. 
Similarly,  Gfrtht:    "The  youth  must  always  begin  anew  atj 
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the  be^aning"  and  as  an  individual  traverse  the  epochs  of 
the  world's  culture;"  and  "One  could  be  genuinely  'esthetic- 
didactic'  if  he  could  pass  with  his  pupils  before  all  that  is 
worth  feeling,  or  if  he  could  bring  it  before  them  exactly  at 
the  moment  in  which  it  culminates  and  when  they  are  most 
highly  sensitive."  This  is  indeed  the  ideal  of  the  culture 
epochs.  Goethe  was  undoubtedly  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  growth  of  the  interests  in  the  human  mind,  and 
that  educational  means  and  activities  are  best  employed 
wbei)  most  closely  adapted  to  the  given  stage  of  develop- 
leot. 

2.  Fvslnlnzii  was  not  alone  content  to  contribute  to  the 
'■pedagogical  method  of  the  classroom.  He  was  not  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  the  materials  of  instruction  themselves 
Hbave  an  important  part  to  play,  and  that  correct  principles 
Hof  selection  and  arrangement  constitute  an  equally  impor- 
Htant  problem  of  method.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  evidently 
H«tuod  largely  under  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  he  was  yet 
^^original  enough  to  recognize  in  his  writings  the  need  of 
^■learning  from  the  experiences  of  past  ages.  This  view  he 
'       m;iintains  with  great  energy:    "Wherever  you  give  over  the 

I  earth  to  nature,  she  bears  weeds  and  thistles,  and  when- 
«¥er  you  give  over  to  nature  the  culture  of  your  race,  she 
leads  it  no  further  than  into  a  state  of  confused  percep- 
tions." Again.  "I  go  still  further;  neither  at  the  very  be- 
Kioning,  nor  at  any  time  in  the  succession  of  knowledge,  do 
I  give  over  to  chance,  what  nature,  place,  and  mother 
lovc  bring  before  the  child's  senses  from  his  infancy  on." 
Pwtaloiwti  furthermore  expresses  the  view  that  in  the  im- 
[■rrssione  to  be  made  on  the  child  in  instruction,  and  conse- 
lumtly  in  the  subject  matter  used  for  that  puri'ose.  there 
"a  sequence  the  begiuning  and  development  of  which  find 
*  I>irallel  in  the  child;  and  he  regards  it  as  his  paramount 
»''Wy  lo  determine  and  apply  this  sequence,  embracing 
^acrcin  all  that  is  essential  and  typical  in  human  knowl- 
"IKp.  He  conceived  of  this  sequence  not  merely  as  appli- 
ttbU  to  the  growth  of  the  understanding,  but  also  to  the 
ncKl  growth.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  noted  that, 
pmctlcally,  PestalozBi's  thought  was  narrowed  too  exclu- 
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sively  to  the  environment  of  the  child,  to  those  sense  im- 
pressions which  nature  offered  directly.  In  consequence, 
his  practice  neglected  the  culture- historical  materials  of 
education.  This  fact,  together  with  the  meagre  grasp  of 
the  ])sychical  development  of  the  child,  characteristic  of  his 
day,  account  for  the  fact  that  Pestalozzi  never  applied  the 
conception  he  expresses  in  his  "Wie  Gertrud  ihre  Kinder 
lehrt,  ■■  and  in  "Meine  Nachforschungen  uber  den  Gang  der 
Natur  in  der  Entwicklung  dea  Menschengeschlechts."  In 
the  latter,  a  writing  of  Pestalozzi's  th^t  is  much  too  little 
read,  the  attempt  is  made  to  correct  and  further  develop 
Rousseau's  ideas,  starting  with  the  pro]X)sition  that  the 
psychological  unfolding  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the 
race  are  analagous.  Contrary  to  his  principles  and  his  re- 
formatory struggles,  however.  Pestalozzi  ultimately  came 
to  follow  another  principle  of  succession,  drawn  entirely 
from  the  logical  order  in  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  it 
is  in  this  point  that  his  teachings  have  been  most  closely 
followed  by  his  disciples. 

3.  H'Tb'irl  was  early  impressed  and  influenced  by  what 
he  saw  of  the  work  of  Pestalozzi  in  Switzerland.  There  he 
found  something  in  harmony  with  his  own  conception;  in 
his  comments  upon  Pestalozzi's  "Wie  Gcrliii'l  Hire  Kinder 
leliri."  he  has  given  expression  to  his  complete  agreement 
with  Pestalozzi  in  this  fundamental  question  of  the  curric- 
ulum, as  follows:  "A  complete  regularity  of  sequence. 
meeting  all  requirements,  was  the  great  ideal  in  which  I 
beheld  the  most  thorough  means  of  assuring  all  instruction 
of  its  right  effect.  Correctly  to  determine  this  very  sequence, 
arrangement,  and  unification  of  all  that  should  be  taught, 
either  simultaneously  or  successively, — this  was  also,  as  I 
perceived,  Pestalozzi's  chief  endeavor."  It  was  the  con- 
tinuously' progressive  interest  that  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
the  order  of  arrangement  in  Herbert's  curriculum.  He 
desired  that  "the  entire  instruction  in  literature  and  history 
be  so  shaped  as  to  afford  everyone  of  school  age  the  most 
suitable  stimulation."  He  pointed  out  that  "if  one  would 
prepare  the  youth  for  spiritual  elevation,  he  should  see 
what  the  spiritual  development  of  mankind  has  been.    In 
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lis  way.  by  imitating  the  traces  of  moral  culture  in  the 
human  race,  the  educator  shall  see  in  the  progress  of  his 
lupil  a  recapitulation  of  the  great  proeress  of  mankind." 
Sut  Herlrart  went  farther  than  this  general  statement  of  the 
>ry;   he  sketched  a  plan  for  the  languay;e  and  historical 
laterials  of  the  curriculum  (which  he  himself  applied  in  his 
Kn  practical  experiences  as  a  teacher),  in  which  this  idea 
Dund  direct  application.     "The  beginning,  as  is  known,  was 
be  made  with  Humer's  Odyssey;  and  why?     In  order  that 
tie  heroic  impulses  of  boyhood  may  neither  disappear  with- 
it  »er\"ing  a  purpose,  nor  degenerate,  but  rather  lead  on 
the  periinl  of   reason,  they  need  an  ideal  presentation  of 
iuch  men  as  achieve  what  the  boy  would  like  to  achievt, 
)nd  who  at  the  same  time  reveal  the  more  suitably  the 
ttiHition  to  a  higher  order."  (Rein.)     Thus  Herbart  placed 
^be  boyhood  of  the  child  parallel  to  the  boyhood  of  the  race- 
he  further  course  of  development  in  the  curriculum  he  has 
prely   indicated,   but   never   a.s   clearly  expressed  as  the 
|bov«.     IJut   starting  with   this  boyhood  age,  he  followed 
closely.  Ill  large  periods,  the  chronoloffical  ascent  from  the 
Icldirr  to  the  newer;  Roman  lii-story  and  language  were  intro- 
'iuced  in  the  middle  of  the  course,  and  modern  history  and 
luguage  at  the  close. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Herbart  had  a  strong  ar- 
kTimriil  for  the  priority  of  early  Greek  to  Roman  culture. 
HiH|ioint  of  view  that  "the  trunk  of  all  European  culture 
iTcw  \a  the  land  of  the  Hellens."  has  practically  received 
"oivcrsal  recognition  since  his  daj'.  But  there  seems  to  be 
•oiocthing  forced  in  coricluding,  on  the  basis  of  the  culture 
'pochs.  that  the  Greek  language  must  precede  the  Latin 
*l(l  the  latter  the  modern  languages.  Languages  are 
"•rely  the  forms  in  which  the  culture  of  peoples  is  embod- 
"■■1;  while  the  ver>'  conception  of  the  culture  epochs  points 
"I'tfctly  to  the  thought  content  of  a  people  and  at  the  de- 
*'*lwping  interest  of  ^he  child,  rather  than  at  the  forms  of 
*il>t«wlou. 

Before  leaving  the  discu-ssion  of  Herbarfs  conception 
"■  thi;  culture  epoch  theory,  we  need  to  note  two  passages 
'fim  his  writings  referring  to  it  that  are  of  very  great  im- 
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portance  to  our  future  discussion.  Many  who  reject  the 
idea  of  the  culture  eiiochs,  argue  from  the  fact  that  the  child 
is  in  the  present,  passes  judgment  from  a  modern  point  of 
view,  and  frrasps  all  things  in  the  lif^ht  of  a  present  envi- 
ronment. Why,  then,  it  is  asked,  must  he  be  forced  to  re- 
peat the  errors  of  the  race?  Or:  Does  he  repeat  the  errors 
of  the  race?  etc..  etc.  Of  course  this  idea  that  he  is  to 
repeat  the  errors  of  the  race  is  due  to  an  entirely  false  con- 
c-;ption  of  the  theory.  We  shall  recur  to  this  class  of  coun- 
ter-arguments later,  merely  stoppiuff  here  to  quote  some 
words  of  Herbart's  that  will  serve  as  a  key  to  the  situation  ■ 
which  should  be  kept  in  mind:  '"But  just  as  the  human  be- 
injj  should  not  sink  back  below  the  level  of  his  time,  so  too 
the  judgTnent  of  the  boy  or  the  youth  should  soar  above  theH 
times  with  which  he  advances;  indeed,  he  should  feel  him- 
self impelled  to  progress  by  the  judgment  that  says  to  him 
at  every  (MJint. — here  mankind  cannot  remain  at  a  still- ■ 
stand.  That  this  judgment  may  be  possible,  the  object 
must  be  neither  too  liigli  nor  too  low."  Could  the  attitude 
of  the  -student's  mind  toward  the  developing  ideals  of  the 
past  be  better  defined"/ 

Another  counter  argument  is  similarly  drawn  from  that 
much  abused  and  well  worn  pedagogical  principle:  Prom 
the  near  to  the  more  remote.  Herbart  claims,  and  with 
truth,  that  for  the  child. "the  past  is  the  true  present,"  for, 
"what  (in  human  relations)  is  the  near?  Do  we  not  see  that 
great  space  between  child  and  adulf:"  It  is  as  great  as  the 
long  stretch  of  time  that  ba.s  brought  us  up  to  the  present 
plane  of  culture." 

In  concluding  this  review  of  Herbart's  jiosition  we  have 
to  uote  that  he  did  not  apply  the  theory  of  the  culture 
epochs  toother  than  tlie  humanistic bramihes  of  instruction, 
that,  in  fact,  he  desired  to  see  the  historical  progression 
kept  clear  of  the  natural  -sciences  and  virf-verm.  He  says, 
'■It  were  absurd  to  make  the  pupil's  instruction  in  these 
subjects  (natural  sciences)  dependent  upon  the  gradual 
progress  of  discoveries. " 

Following  Herbart  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Herbartiau  school  of  thought  have  accepted,  rein- 
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^Resti^ted.  and  applied  this  theory  more  or  less  faithfully 
Pbod  carefully.  Waitz  and  Stoy  jiassed  it  by  unnoticed. 
Lanf^e  and  von  Sallwuerk  are  the  most  notable  among 
those  who  op]»ose  the  theory  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
liose  who  have  taken  up  the  idea  and  friven  it  the  tests  of 
?per  research  or  more  practical  application  are.  in  chron- 
itocical  order.  Brzoska,  Ziller,  Willmann,  Vog"t,  Hartmann, 
cyer.  Rein.  We  shall  review  only  the  more  important  of 
licse. 

1.   ZUIer.  in    his   practice   school   at   the  university  of 

■psic.   was  the  first  to  add  extensively  to  Herbarfs  at- 

rtopts   at  practical   application.     He    accejjted,    perhaps 

fvcn   too  minutely,  tlie  parallelism  between    generic   and 

Individual  growth,  and  emphasized  the  important  concom- 

ptant  principle   that  "for  every   stage  of  instruction,  for 

cverj-clasfi,  a  thought-whole  must  be  placed  as  the  center  of 

Coiicentralion,  which,  because  of  the  moral  purpose  of  the 

tork  of  education,  must  be  material  that  makes  for  char- 

Picter."     In  Ziller's  plan  for  the  eight  years  of  the  "volks- 

choal"  llie  centers  were  as  follows;     1.  Tile  epic  folklore 

kturles.     ;;.  The  story  of  Robinson   Crusoe.     :i   History  of 

the  patriarchs.     4.  The  times  of  the  judges.     5.  The  times 

Iol  llie  kings  in  Israel,  ii.  The  Life  of  Jesus:  7.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Apostles.  H.  The  history  of  the  reformation 
snd  the  catechism.  Beginning  with  the  third  year  a  second 
»ffifs  of  material  drawn  from  profane  hi.story  (that  of  the 
'ailierland)  is  co-ordinated  with  the  sacred  series.  In  these 
t1uiui;ht-wh<des  of  material  the  pupil  traverses,  •■corre- 
"pondlni;  to  his  own  development,  the  chief  periods  in  the 
'li^vclo])ment  of  mankind."  Ziller  has  been  so  often  mis- 
'Hioted  that  we  need  to  make  a  typical  citation;  --All  his- 
I  t'>ry  and.  in  fact,  the  entire  cultural  development  both  of 
I  *Mnglc  people  and  of  all  mankind,  is  stored  up  chiefly  in 
I  Ibt  masterpieces  of  language:  and  the  'Aic/  (this  word  is 
often  ignored  in  quoting  him)  epochs  of  this  development 
^4)uite  accord  with  the  chief  stages  in  the  individual  devel- 
opment of  the  pupil.  Hence  the  mental  development  of  the 
^upil  cannot  be  furthered  better  than  by  drawing  hi.s  mental 
lurisliment  from  the  universal  products  of  culture  as  de- 
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posited  in  literature  "  •  *  "  We  lay  stress  upon  the  term 
"chief,"  for,  as  we  shall  see.  within  this  wonderful  analogy 
between  racial  and  individual  development,  there  must  still 
be  room  for  the  play  of  individuality.  The  attempt  either 
to  draw  the  lines  too  sharply  and  narrowly  in  the  one  case, 
or  to  g^ive  too  ^reat  scope  in  the  other,  will  always  result 
in  a  conflict.  The  natural  capacity  (1)  to  recapitulate  his  _ 
race's  experiences,  and  (2)  to  add  to  them  by  virtue  of  w  hat  M 
he  is  better  than  anything-  before  him,  i.  e.,  by  virtue  of  his 
distinctive  individuality,  are  two  factors  neither  of  which 
should  be  overlooked  or  overestimated,  for  the  full  force  of 
the  one  can  only  be  seen  in  the  liyht  of  the  other. 

But  how  has  Prof.  Ziller  established  the  parallelism  be- 
tween the  above  mentioned  successive  thought -wholes  and 
the  growth  of  the  child?  He  has  done  so  in  detail  only  for 
the  first  stage,  though  in  this  instance  his  complete  argu- 
ment is  truly  classic:  "Despite  all  individual  differences, 
the  mental  condition  of  all  normal  children  is  characterized 
by  the  predominant  activity  of  the  power  of  imagination. 
The  fairy  stories  and  their  poetic  conception  of  the  world 
are  the  product  of  the  fancy  of  peoples  in  their  childhood 
periods;  tJieir  spirit  is  therefore  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  inmost  being  of  the  child,  and  the  spirit  of  the  German 
fairy  story  in  complete  harmony  with  the  German  child's, 
mode  of  viewing  man  and  nature.  This  explains  both  the  ease 
with  which,  as  experience  has  shown,  the  child  grasps  the 
fairy  story,  and  his  desire  and  longing  to  hear  it. 

In  the  XUI  Jahrlmch  des  Vereins  fur  wissenschaftlichf 
Piidagogilf.  Ziller  sums  up  briefly  his  idea  of  the  parallelism 
after  the  first  two  school  years,  as  follows:  Having  follow  ed 
the  career  of  a  single  individual  (Eobinson.  second  school 
year)  struggling  upward  by  his  own  efforts,  the  child  must 
be  brought  to  realize  his  own  relation  to  a  larger  community 
through  the  following  stages;     He  must — 

(o.)  Learn  to  subject  himself  unquestioningly  to  the  au- 
thority within  such  a  community,  even  though  it  be  at  first 
without  all  reflection  and  in  that  pure  childish  trust  which 
he  has  evinced  very  early  in  the  family  by  his  devotion  to 
his  parents.     Then  — 
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(b)  Within  the  circle  ruled  by  that  authority,  thuug'hts 
Bf  bis  own  will  begin  to  bestir  themselves  spontaneously, 
lind  to  stimulate  new  motives,  thouj^h  at  the  danffer  of  car- 
ying  him  astray  sometimes. 

{c)  Then  he  must  learn  consciously  and  voluntarily  to 
jbject  himself  to  an  authority,  in  which,  perhaps,  he  may 
egin  to  anticipate  a  highest  authority. 

id)  He  must  learn  to  know  and  love  the  Highest  Au- 
tbority  itself,  which  is  to  exercise  a  royal  prerogative  in 
—iiini. 

^M  (e)  He  must  learn  to  labor  in  the  service  of  this  High- 
^Best  Authority,  at  first  in  his  own  heart  for  the  puryjose  of 
^KrealtEing  In  himself  the  ideas  of  good  will  and  inner  spir- 
^Htual  and  religious  freedom,  finally,  also, 

(/)  To  bring  about  in  the  social  and  political  culture  of 
the  larger  community  to  which  he  will  belong,  a  Like  moral 
[Inspiration. 

The  following  ejiochs  in  the  social  and  cultural  devel- 
[opmentof  the  Jewish  people  seem,  according  toZiller.  to 
corre3iK>nd  to  the  foregoing  stages  in  the  development  of 
the  relations  of  the  individual  to  the  community: 

ia)  In  the  patriarchal  state,  which  l.s,  in  fact,  but  an 
citcnsion  of  the  family  relations,  the  members  subject  them- 
selTi'S  to  the  chief  in  purely  trustful  obedience,  as  children 
'"(larenls,  and.  except  in  extreme  cases,  without  thought 
of  self  direction. 

(6)  During  the  times  of  the  judges,  at  whose  head  stands 
iheir  greatest,  Moses,  there  appears  in  the  intellectual  life 
'•'the  Israelites  an  actively  imaginative  period;  during  this 
IW  th«'  people  raises  its  leaders  to  the  position  of  heroes, 
lliu»  hringing  about  a  more  general  feeling  of  nationality, 
^t  at  the  same  time  betraying  them  into  all  sorts  of 
<Kciwes, 

<(')  The  Israelitic  people  subjects  itself  voluntarily  to  a 
^yil  authority,  which  is  alone  able  to  produce  a  safe  rela- 
"00  of  equilibrium  in  the  form  of  a  united  state,  and  which 
'Vptars  to  the  people  to  be  a  visible  bearer  of  the  divine 
■111,  admini!>tenng  justice  and  retribution  in  accordance 
•'th  the  divine  commands. 
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Ul)  But  the  consciousness  of  every  people  must  be  tilled 
with  the  pure  spirit  of  Christ,  if  it  is  to  be  raised  to  the 
highest  stag-ea  of  its  moral  existence,  and 

(<■)  It  must  seek  to  permeate  its  own  social  life  with 
this  same  spirit,  which  the  apostles  spread  abroad  through 
the  world,  first  through  the  expansion  of  its  culture  and  the 
dissemination  of  a  universal  feeling  of  good  will,  and 
tinally. 

[J'l  In  order  that  all  its  social  and  political  relations, 
as  far  as  possible,  may  be  in  accord  with  the  ideal  of  a 
morally  inspired  society,  an  earthly  kingdom  of  God. 

"These  culture-historical  stages,  which  seem  to  corre- 
spond to  the  normal  development  of  the  cbild-mind,  and 
which  on  this  account  should  be  best  able  to  further  the 
develojiment  of  the  latter,  still  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
entire  culture-historical  content  which  each  moral  and  re- 
ligious character  th;it  is  to  act  in  the  present  needs.  Other 
historical  and  culture  materials  must  amplify  the  mental 
image  of  society  and  its  relations  to  the  child,  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  each  epoch." 

Zillers  application  of  the  culture  epoch  theory,  whic 
is  really  Herbart's  conception  somewhat,  more  closely  de- 
fined and  restricted  to  the  national  materials,  except  for  a 
certain  parallelism  which  he  has  been  able  merely  to  indi- 
cate, strikes  one  as  still  rather  more  theoretical  than  scien- 
tifically grounded.      But  it  has  formed  a  center  from  which 
have  radiated  a  great  variety  of  practical  plans  conforming,     i 
more  or  less  freely,  to  its  general  suggestions.     In  one  re-fl 
spect,    however.    Ziller   certainly   departs   from   Herbart's^ 
more  conservative  standpoint.      The  latter  went  no  further 
in  advancing  the  theory,  than  to  maintain  that  there  is  afl 
certain  i>redi9position  in  the  mental  constitution  of  the  child 
to  follow  the  general  plan  of  racial  development,  and  that 
to  utilize  this  predisposition  is  to  keep  in  closer  sympathy 
with  childhood's  developing  interests,  instincts,   and    im- 
pulses.    Ziller,  however,  goes  to  the  e.\tent  of  marking  off 
in  his  course  of  study,  the  exact  year,  for  example,  in  which 
the  child  subjects  himself  voluntarily  to  a  higher  authority. 
This  is  but  drawing  the  arbitrary  walls  of  education  too 
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^losety  about  the  child,  which  must  always  result  in  cram]i- 

^Bg  the  development  uf  iudivkluality,      Ziller  igTiores  the 

»ct   that  the  most  varied  ethical  stand])oints  may  be  as- 

iimed  by  the  child  at  any  one  aye,  sometinies  as  a  result  of 

chanping  moods,  sometimes  as  the  product  of  that  never 

itent  impulse  of  imitation:  that  the  same  pupil,  well  edu- 

»ted  and  well   trained,  may  continue  to  evince  for  years, 

)iDOSt  side  by  side,  both  eudamonistic  and  purely  ethical 

leals.     These  facts  .still  point  to  the  necessity  of  more  ex- 

lustive  observations  and  research,  before  we  can  hope  to 

ive   knowledfje  so  definite  as  Ziller  implieis.     Certainly 

slier  has  drawn  the  lines  too  sharply  here,  and  has  failed 

I  distinguish  between  the  emotional  phase  of  moral  appre 

ltk>n  and  the  volitional  phase  of  habitual  moral  choice. 

RV  shall  recur  to  this  ])nint  a^^ain  later.      For  the  present 

will  suffice  to  repeat  ajj^ain — ^These  epochs,  the  character- 

Uiun  of  which  must  ever  remain  pfeneral  in  nature  so  far 

l»  educational  needs  are  concerned,  cannot  be  held  to  too 

Inarrow  and  definite  time  limitations:    this  follows  from  the 

|v«y  conception  of  development.     They  must  be  ^iven  free- 

fdom  and    breadth,  allowed   to  overlap    and   to  lose  their 

t«ninilary  lines  in  one  another.     This  re(]uirement  has  been 

fcco^ixed  more  adequately  by  the  following  former  student^ 

ofZlllefs. 

'i.  Prof.  I'l/fff,  of  Vienna,  holds  that  "the  sequence  of 
wbifct  matter  from  a  scientific  pedayogical  standjKJint, 
•IioqM  never  be  allowed  to  depend  upon  caprice,  either 
"l^nly  or  covertly,  but  .should  be  supported  by  jj;ood|rrounils. 
'wimly  by  this  means  can  a  necessary  connection  in  the 
"Wterial  be  brought  nbout."  He  calls  for  such  a  sequence 
"'  material  as  "will,  in  general,  correspond  to  the  stag^es  of 
"'tcliild's  mental  development  and  at  the  same  time  repre- 
'"'t  culture  ei>ocIis  of  mankind.  '"In  the  supplement  to 
the  XVI  Yearbtiok   of   the   Verein    fiir   wis.senscliaftliche 

iaSM^ik,  Vout  briefly  sets  forth  his  views  as  follows^ 
•     •     There  are  individual  stajres  of  development 
'**  tlic  child  mind,  as  well  as  epochs  in  the  development 
"I  \  Certain  people  or  of  mankind  that  are  analogous  to  the 
lOnittT.      Both  pliylogenetic   and  ontogenetic  development 
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may  be  viewed  in  part  as  intellectual,  in  part  as  practical 
(i.  e.,  moral)."  The  two  series  of  developmeut  may  be 
paralleled  as  follows:  i 

('()  Intellectually  the  individual  exercises  *  "  •  firai 
an  imaj^iuative.  then  a  matter  of  fact,  and  fiually  a  redec 
tive  mode  of  thought,  so  that  there  is  in  his  thought  con- 
nections, a  progression  in  accordance  with  the  categories 
of  possibility,  reality,  necessity. 

Hi)  Intellectually  a  people  exercises  first  mythical,  thea 
a  historical,  and  finally  a  philosophical  mode  of  perception 
and  thought,  which  are  shown  successively  in  the  intellec- 
tual products  of  the  peo]»le,  so  that,  as  Herbart  expresses 
it,  poets,  (especially  the  ejiic. )  historians,  and  philosophical 
thinkers  are  tlie  successive  bearers  of  the  evidences  of  pro* 
gress. 

(f)  Practically,  (morally)  appear  the  three  following 
stages  of  individual  development;  first  blind,  then  volun- 
tary and  finally  moral  subjection  of  the  will.  Instead  ol 
this,  one  may  say.  dependence  on  another's  authority  oi 
sovereignty  of  another's  authority,  free  action  under  the 
authority  of  law,  and  self  authority'  or  sovereignty  of  the 
ideas.  i 

W)  Finally,  the  corresponding  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  people,  from  the  mora)  point  of  view,  are  the  age 
of  heroes,  the  age  of  state  building,  and  the  age  of  social 
and  political  advancement.  Instead  of  this  perhaps  one 
would  better  say:  A  social  condition  organized  (1)  on  the 
patriarchal  plan,  O)  on  the  legal  plan,  and  (3)  on  the  plan 
of  internal  fitness  for  social  advancement.  In  reality  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs  and  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
kingdoms  correspond  to  the  first  epoch  of  development;  the 
times  of  the  Hebrew  judges  and  in  part  of  the  kings,  and  o( 
the  Greek  and  Roman  republics,  to  the  second;  and  finally, 
the  times  of  the  Christian  communities  in  each  nation  to 
the  third. 

"If  the  third  period  does  not  reach  realization;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  internal  dissolution  take  the  place  of  progresa 
from  the  legal  to  the  purposeful  and  rational  organizatioD 
of  society,  tUeu  the  people  falls  into  dependence.     Thus  the 
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J<?WB  in  the  times  of  the  kings  fall  before  tbe  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  the  Greeks  before  the  Romans,  and  the  Ro- 
mans before  the  Germans,  linf,  the  conscience  of  the  people 
^_  has  not  become  wholly  dependent;  on  the  contrary,  in  these 
^■times  of  incipient  or  spreading  dissolution  appear  men.  as 
^■representatives  of  the  national  conscience,  to  lift  up  their 
^fvoices.  show  the  right  way.  and  prove  that  the  third  period 
^■tif  development,  while  it  has  never  yet  reached  realization, 
^^  still  lives  on  as  an  ideal  demand.  Such  was  the  attitude  of 
'the  prophets  as  contrasted  with  the  Jews  at  large,  or  of 
^kbrist  as  contrasted  with  mankind.  The  ethical  writings 
^Bof  Socrates.  Plato,  and  Cicero  offer  analogies  to  the  above." 
^1  These  very  aptly  drawn  parallels  bear  a  certain  resem- 
^■hlance  to  Ziller's.  They  differ,  however,  in  that  the  sharjJ 
^^  tim»^  boundaries  of  the  latter  have  been  eliminated  and  the 
number  of  steps  reduced.  In  so  far.  the  theory  is  much  more 
approachable  for  educational  purposes;  while  the  general 
H  )>aralle]ism  standi^  out  the  stronger.  Vogfs  analysis  is  a 
^1  step  toward  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  naming  and 
^M  (letining  of  the  stages  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience  in 
^^  analysis  and  discussion. 

|t>.  Ihirliiiaiiii  (see  Uein  and  Hartmann  in  the  bibliography 
closing  thib  article)  has  made  use  of  the  field  of  child-study 
tu  determine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  characteristic  phases  in 
Ihc  development  of  the  child  during  the  first  fourteen  years. 
Ui^  analysis,  based  upon  extensive  studies  of  child-nature, 
Stves  results  that  are  very  helpful  in  making  a  comparison 
Willi  racial  development.  For  purposes  of  comparison  and 
dlSerrntiatiun.  Hartmann  distinguishes  six  stages  during 
Ihrse  first  fourteen  years  of  the  child's  life  in  which  he  finds 
'lif  following  traits  most  prominent: 
(a)  During  the  first  three  years  of  its  life  the  activity  of 
'tif  child's  sense-organs  is  developed.  The  child  is  almost 
"holly  under  the  inlluence  of  their  activity.  According  as 
'heaense  activity  is  more  or  less  acute,  do  the  first  ideas, 
moods,  and  desires  of  the  child  appear  with  greater  or  less 
'I'jfiaileness.  The  child  is  indiscreet  because  it  lacks 
"pericnce;  inconstant,  because  its  perceptions  are  as  yet 
UDOTuaaized ;  willful,    becau.se  it  iMssesses  as  yet  no  moral 
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guides.  It  is  quite  incapable  of  *?tnw  thought  activity.  As 
soon  as  it  awakens  it  will  be  entertained,  will  see  or  hear 
somethintr.  <tr  move  itself.  Hut  its  field  of  perception  is 
constantly  expandinfj;  speech  and  the  power  of  memorj' 
develop. 

(W  In  the  second  stage,  which  is  to  be  thought  of  only 
as  gradually  differentiated  from  the  first,  and  as  a  further 
eiqiansion  of  its  activities,  is  the  beginning  of  self-con- 
sciousness. The  child  is  no  longer  chiefly  receptive,  but 
begins  to  react  upon  the  outer  world  so  as  to  betray  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  an  active  innerthought-life.  It  begins 
to  compare,  to  distinguish,  to  imitate,  and  to  combine;  to 
group  ideas  and  to  connect  them  in  sequence.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  circle  of  thought  is  begun.  The  most  charming 
expression  of  all  this  is  found  in  the  free  plays  of  child- 
hood prompted  by  the  childish  fancy.  The  child's  play 
becomes  less  aimless  than  before;  it  can  entertain  itself 
better,  is  inquisitive,  has  a  thousand  fancies,  prefers  stories 
that  permit  a  free  play  of  the  fantasy.  Desires  less  to  be 
entertained  than  busied.  Begins  to  reflect  and  to  be  more 
prudent;  inconstancy  gradually  disappears,  it  can  remain 
occupied  longer  with  one  thing;  it  becomes  more  attentive. 
Furthermore  the  sense  of  honor  is  awakened;  the  child  is 
sensitive  to  praise  and  blame;  themoral  judgment  appears. 
ctmscienceannaunces  itself;  there  are  evidences  of  incipient 
interest  in  the  weal  and  woe  of  other.s;  llie  child  rejoices 
with  the  happy.  wee])S  with  the  mourning. 

These  two  stages,  more  or  less  arbitrary  in  their  sepa- 
tion.  may  be  roughly  designated  as  (1)  the  stage  of  pre- 
dominant receptivity,  and  i'2)  the  stage  of  predominant 
reproductivity.  They  characterize  the  child  approximately 
as  he  has  developed  before  entering  school. 

(c)  The  third  stage  includes  the  years  of  school  life  in 
which  the  fantasy  still  holds  sway.  The  predominant  form 
of  thought  is  still  the  imagination,  and  as  such  not  wholly 
favorable  to  a  grasp  of  realities,  especially  as  the  child 
lacks  just  those  stable  conceptions  (space,  time,  cause,  ef- 
fect, etc.)  that  are  capable  of  meeting  and  overcoming  the 
indefiniteness.  vacillations,  and  distortions  of  the  uncon- 
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trolled  ima^nation.  Morally,  tht  child  displays  complete 
Inist  in  the  authority  of  the  educator.  But  it  is  not  wholly 
free  from  sellishncss:  it  seeks  the  favor  of -the  teacher  and 
is  apt  to  avail  itself  of  other  advantages  regardless  of  its 
comrades.  Thi.s  sta^fe  may  be  rouyhly  summed  up  as  the 
lU^e  of  free  fancy  and  childish  trust. 

(i/)  The   fourth  stag:e  (approximately  ninth  and  tenth 
ears)  finds  the  child  noticeably  more  capable  of  prolonfjed 
attention  to  the  same  thought  or  experience;  it  is  more  con- 
jnt  and  more  attentive.    As  a  result,  ideas  of  objects  atid 
rents  are  much  more  definite.     The  reproduction  of  these 
IS  now  becomes  truer  to  their  oritrinal  connections  and 
ler;  is  intact.  This  fact  is  so  prominent  and  of  such  great 
iportance  for  the  hig^her  mental  development  of  the  indi- 
ridual.   that   the    child   may  be  said  to  be  in  a   stage  of 
nechanical    memory   tintact   reproduction).     Morally,    the 
EFBonal  feelings  of  the  child  become  more  and  more  prom- 
inent, and  with   them   the   desire   for   independence.     The 
[wxicty  of  adults  is  now  sought  less  often  because  among 
[them  the  child's  personal  will  is  less  free  to  express  itself. 
Por  the  same  reason  boys  and  girls  associate  together  le.ss 
frequently.  The  boys  play  is  more  lasting,  purposeful,  and 
\  tamest.     Another  characteristic  is  great  bodily  activity, 
often  bordering  on  wildness;  with  this  is  associated  recur- 
rent quarreling,  assertion  of  personal  rights,  teasing.    Still 
tile  boy  subjects  himself  willingly  to  the  leadership  of  the 
more  energetic  comrades,  if.  indeed,  he  himself  does  not  be- 
'■'"me  the  leader.     He  subjects  himself  to  the  authority  of 
ll»  educator  without  reflection  if  the  latter  shows  himself 
to  be  a  Ann.  mural  character.     Otherwise,  if  the  educator 
l^inconslant.  lias  evident  weaknesses,  children  in  this  stage 
Ktand  onl}'  too  well  how  to  utilize  these  defects.     In 
Iht-  fourth  stage  is  one  of  predominant  mechanical 
"leniory  and  subjection  of  the  individual  will  to  an  author- 
'^-'dtommon  will  (will  of  the  educator), 

'f)  The  lifth  .stage  {approximately  the  eleventh  and 
l»elUb  years)  is  characterized  by  a  still  higher  form  of  men- 
^  life  that  has  never  appeared  so  prominently  before.  The 
**lerialfi  of  thought  are  now  given  a  new  basis  of  interre- 
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lation;  no  lon^t-r  subject  chietty  to  the  fantastical  or  the 
merely  mechanical  form  of  reproduction,  they  are  rear- 
ranfred  and  systematized  on  the  basis  of  their  intrinsic  and 
interna!  relations.  The  idea  is  placed  in  its  logical  rela- 
tions to  the  entire  body  of  thought  and  freed  from  the 
mechanism  of  external  associations.  Logical  thought,  rea- 
son, now  hold  a  more  prominent  place.  Or,  to  put  it  in  still 
another  way.  there  is  a  stronger  tendency  to  pass  from 
psycboloffical  to  logical  concepts.  The  child 's  acts  are  now 
more  consciously  and  hence  more  morally  performed.  There 
is  a  steady  increase  in  the  power  to  control  his  actions. 
The  pupil  how  subjects  his  will  to  that  of  another,  not 
merely  because  the  latter  demands  or  requires  it,  but  be- 
cause he  is  capable  of  recognizing  that  this  will  is  superior 
to  his  own  in  both  moral  content  and  endurance-  The  com- 
parison of  his  own  deeds  with  those  of  others,  especially 
the  act  of  loolting  up  to  patterns  of  moral  action,  clears 
and  strengthens  the  pupils  moral  insight  and  thus  enables 
him  gradually  to  gain  a  valuable  measure  of  his  own  actions. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  his  deeds  are  not  always  free 
from  eudamonistic  motives,  so  that  while  they  are  evidently 
performed  with  the  desire  of  doing  right,  they  are  not  al- 
ways sure  to  be  unalTected  by  side  puri>oses.  The  child 
performs  what  is  good  less  for  the  sake  of  the  good  itself 
than  as  a  process  of  imitation  or  for  the  purpose  of  recog- 
nition, hence  for  the  sake  of  extemal  values.  The  presence 
of  strong  feelings  of  and  desires  for  honor,  show  how  com- 
pletely the  child  already  feels  its  position  as  a  member  of 
society.  Wherever  there  are  like  tastes  among  children  of 
this  age,  cases  of  close  friendship  or  "chumming"  are  fre- 
fuent.  Often  the  relations  to  the  family  lose  their  intimacy 
at  this  stage,  Ijecause  of  the  increasing  feeling  of  selfliood, 
of  greater  independence.  The  will  is  stronger,  the  insight 
greater:  both  have  removed  almost  entirely  the  child's  for- 
mer helplessness.  Now,  too,  there  is  a  growth  of  the  crea- 
tive impulse;  there  is  energy  in  the  attempts  to  create,  but 
a  want  of  persistency  in  bringing  them  to  a  conclusion. 
Often  that  which  is  not  a  success  will  be  at  once  destroyed. 
In  general,  the  fifth  stage  is  one  in  which  the  understanding 
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rapidly  approaching  the  ascendency  and   befi'innioy  to 
inlluence  the  moral  life. 

»(/)  The  sixth  stage  (approximately  the  thirteenth  and' 
fourteenth  years)  is  a  continuance  ot  the  movement  as  char- 
acterized in  the  fifth.     The  sovereignty  of  the  understand- 
IK   becomes  still   more   apparent,   formation  of   concepts 
easier  and  surer;  judj^ments  are  more  exact.     The  will  be- 
imes  strengthened  so  as  to  direct  the  action  in  accordance 
with  moral  ideals.      Self  direction  may  now  fairly  begin. 
,Tlif  child   is  capable  of  persistent  creative  effort,  and   of 
ibor  for  more  distant  ends.      This  stage  is.  therefore,  one 
it  the  sovereignty  of  the  understanding  and  of  a  stronger 
noral  activity  determined  by  moral  ideas. 

In  general,   Hartmann's  analysis,  as  set  forth  above, 
pd  as  it  is  on  scientific  inquiry  and  a  broad  knowledge 
'of  child  growth  and  child  nature,  is  worthy  of   recognition. 
Eartmann  undoubtedly  goes  too  far.  as   did  Ziller.   in  at- 

P tempting  to  ascribe  these  stages,  even  approximately,  to 
definite  years.  All  such  limitation  and  fixing  of  the  abso- 
lute Dumber  of  stages  can  not  but  be  arbitrary,  and  they  are 
II  hindrance  to  the  intelligent  gra.s]>  of  the  culture  epochs 
1  il  they  are  iinderstiKid  in  any  other  way  than  as  arbitrary 
^■'boundaries  set  for  purposes  of  analysis.  It  will  be  sufficient 
^  lo  have  characterised  the  main  features  of  the  movement  in 
^^  the  child's  development.  This  Hartmann  has  done  fairly 
^B  *ell  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  his  main  thoughts 
^H later.  It  will  l>e  found,  however,  that  the  deviations  among 
^1  Individual  children  when  compared  with  these  general 
^^■UgeH,  increase  as  the  age  of  the  child  increases— a  fact 
^m  that  Is  to  Iw  accounted  for  by  the  differences  in  environment 
^P^x^tlias  to  (juality  and  quantity  of  effect.  Another  factor 
H  lh»t  will  always  variously  affect  the  development  of  chil- 
^  *«n  in  these  later  stages  is  the  piiysical  basis.  During 
I  tlw  last  three  stages,  as  raarked  out  by  Hartmann,  there 
»re  always  periods  of  rapid  physical  growth  and  of  impor- 
ts Unt  physical  changes,  both  of  which  may  induce  temporary 
^B™hlbitlfin  of  certain  lines  of  mental  growth  and  an  undue 
^BfeCtli-ratUm  of  others.  The  normally  endowed  child  passes 
^^^fVr  tbeM-  ]icrio(ls  in  safety,  if  the  attending  conditions  be 
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favorable.     If  the  child's  physical  enciowment,  however,  bej 

short,  or  the  attendiiiff  conditions  very  unfavorable,  these ' 
periods  are  very  apt  to  make  serious   mudilications  in  the 
plan  of  develoiiment  as  set  forth  by  Hartmann. 

7.   Beyer:  We  remember  that  Herbart  conceived  it  to  be 
impossible  to  ajjply  the  historical  movement  to  the  succes- 
sion of  materials  in  the  natural  sciences.     Today  we  mayj 
well  ask.  whether  this  question  is  not  worth  reconsideration,  i 
esjiecially  since  the  noteworthy  attempt  of  Dr.  O.  W.  Beyer  I 
to  apply  the  genetic  principle  here  also.     It  has  often  been' 
noted  in  recent  years  that  one  of  the  beat  motives  for  the 
human  intellect  in  the  approach  to  a  study  of  nature  lies  iu 
the  relations  which  scientific  thoug^ht  bears  and  always  has 
bom  to  human  institutions  and  human  prO{jress,      The  ques-  ■ 
tion  of  priority  of  rank  among  the  various  sciences  in  thel 
grades  is  still  an  unsettled  problem.     It  will  continue  to  be 
until  the  specialists  in   these  lines  leave  the  question  of 
place  to  be  settled  by  g"eneral  didactics.     Beyer's  plan  is  to 
seek  in  the  field  of  natural  science  those  classes  of  material 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  interest  and  thoug'ht- con  tent, 
lie  closest  to  the  child's  native  instincts  and  interests,  and 
at  the  same  time  conform  to  the  changing  scenes  of  the  his- 
torical movement.     His  work  {Die  Naturwissenschaften  in 
der  Erziehungsschule)  is  most  carefully  thought  out  and  de- 
serves the  close  and  careful  analysis  of  all  those  interested 
in  the  problem  of  the  place  of  natural  sciences  in  the  com- . 
mon   schools.      We    have   space  here  for  but  a  very  brief 
and  cursory  summary  of  his  main  thought.     It  is  striking] 
that  Dr.  Beyer  has  bit  upon  a  principle  of  succession  co- 
ordinate with  the  historical  movement,  that  has  long  been 
accepted   by  the   political   economist  and  which  is  based . 
chieflyon  man's  successively  developed  relations  to  natural 
forces  and  resources,  as  the  external   phase  of  his  cultural ' 
growth.     He  then  asks,  may  not  this  suggest  the  relation 
of  the  natural  sciences  to  the  "leading  motive"  of  the  cur- 
riculum;'    The  chief   stages  of  human  development,  when 
viewed  from  the  side  of  mans  reaction  upon  the  stimuli  of 
nature,  are:     (I)  The  stage  of  the   hunter;    (i!)  the  stage  of 
the  Qoniad;     (8)  of  agriculture;     (4)  of  the  primal  division 
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<»f  labor,  development  of  the  manual  trades,  retail  trade 
aad  small  cities;    (5)  metroiiolitan  life,  commerce,   whole- 
sale trade,  and  yreat  industries.     These  are  the  phases  of 
human    progress   with  which   a  more  and   more   complete 
knowledge  of  natures  laws  and  resources  and  their  more 
and  more  perfect    utilization,    have   stamped   the    history 
of  mankind  and    the   development  of  human    institutions. 
How  do  they  compare  with  the  sjjiritiial  side  of  the  move- 
ment?    In  reality  the   two  coincide.     Comparing  with  Zil- 
ler's  characterization,  for  example,  we  find  the  hunter  oj>nch 
rei>resented  in  Robinson  Crusoe:   the  nomadic  epoch  in  tJie 
history  of   till-   patriarchs;    the  agricultural   ejioch   in  the 
historj-  of  the   kings  and    judges;    the  epoch  of  the   first 
irreafr'di vision  of  labor,  etc,  in  the  German  middle  age.  and 
tliat  of  metropolitan  life  and  wholesale  commerce  and  in- 
l^dWIry  in  the  time  following  the  latter  down  to  the  present, 
This  parallelism,  applied  to  the   curriculum,  suggests 
[not  only  a  motive  for  the  approach  to  the  study  of  nature, 
but  also  the  general  character  of  the  material  in  the  various 
Ivradeti.  making  in  the  common  schools  purely  physical  sci- 
iwices  in  the  main  follow  the  biological,  a  iirinciple  generally 
[ijuucetled.     The  trreatest   value  in  the   principle  of  Beyer 
IlicB  in  the  fact  that  each  stage  is  suggestiveof  the  essential 
[rrUliiin  nature  and  her  laws  and  resources  bear  to  human 
[crowth.    The  hunter-epoch  suggests  the  contact  with  nature 
rlitcli  at  the  outatart  the  child  himself  requires  for  the  sake 
Hhar]>erand  more  perfect  sense  perceptions;  the  nomadic, 
^llii;   ideas  of  the  care,  protection,  and  use  of  animals  as  a 
Btivc   for  better   understanding   them;    the   agricultural 
FrfMich.  tlu"  school   garden  as   the   practical  application  of 
[plant  knowledge;   and  linally.  the  epochs  of  the  industrial 
lod  trade  development,  the  school  work-shop  and  the  school 
laljoralory,   wherein   pliysical   laws   are  concretely  demon- 
Mtratfd  and  apjdied.      As  a  careful    ]ierusal  of   his  work 
iboWM,  Beyer  by  no  means  intends  so  to  apply  these  stages 
(that  each  grade  would  he  restricted  to  but  one  sort  of  mate- 
rial, but   rather  to  bring  the  realistic  branches  naturally 
ito  sympathetic  touch   with   the  humanistic  movement, 
^Inally,  let  us  note  that  these  economic  epochs  are  in  close 
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sj-mpathy  with  the  stapes  of  volitional  development  in  the 
individual  as  set  forth  by  Hartniann— caprice,  childish  trust, 
subjection  to  a  just  will  of  the  whole,  insight  into  the  moral 
law,  voluntary  conformity  to  the  moral  law,  and  self  direc- 
tion. We  may  fairly  concede  to  Beyer  the  application  of  a 
]irinciple  of  coordination  of  the  natural  sciences  with  the 
humanistic  movement,  that  neither  requires  superficial 
points  of  contact  for  concentration,  nor  violates  the  law  of 
development  in  the  subject,  but  does  maintain  the  only 
essential  relation  that  the  natural  sciences  bear  to  practical 
man.  viz.,  their  beariny  on  the  social  and  institutional  de- 
velopment of  mankind. 

8.  Hein:  We  now  come  to  one  whose  greatest  sen-ice  in 
this  tield  has  been  to  show  how  harmony  and  rh\'thm  may 
enter  into  a  carefully  and  thoroug'hly  arranjied  course  of 
^tudy.  Rein,  who  in  the  end  he  conceives  for  education,  is 
a  thorough  Herbartian,  cares  less  for  the  mere  mass  of 
knowledge  to  be  imparted  than  for  the  moral  and  religious 
strength  of  character,  the  power  and  energy  in  action,  the 
IH'asp  of  modern  social,  industrial,  and  political  relations 
which  are  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  education  for  the  in- 
dividual. In  this  free  position  he  has  been  less  at  the  mercy 
of  the  great  mass  of  modern  European  culture  than  almost 
any  other  one  of  his  countrymen.  The  needs  of  humanity, 
socially,  industrially,  politically,  morally,  decide  for  him 
what  shall  be  preferred  and  selected  from  the  great  wilder- 
ness of  material.  Therefore  the  following  principles  of  se- 
lection, which  are  worthyof  being;  reviewed  in  their  concrete 
effect  upon  the  curriculum,  fairly  represent  his  point  of 
view.     (See  'Theorie  and  Praxis,"  das  erste  Schuljahr.> 

('0  The  pursuit  of  the  national  culture,  presented  and 
grasped  in  the  light  of  the  esthetic  judgment,  calls  up  a 
l)ermanent  interest  in  the  developing'  human  being.  Hence 
chronological  ascent — i.e.,  in  general,  not  necessarily  in  de- 
tail— from  the  older,  simpler,  to  the  newer,  more  complex 
epochs  and  relations, 

(W  Vlamiii-  presentations,  such  as  are  available  for  the 
youth,  are  to  be  made  the  basis  of  these  studies.  "Periods 
that  uo  master  described,  whose  spirit  no  poet  breathed,  are 
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Tittle  value  for  education"  (Herbart).   Only  classical  pre- 
wentations  invite  the  pupil  to  return  to  treasures  that  al- 
ways reward  him;  such  alone  furnish  lasting  nourishment 
for  his  interest  and  inspiration.  It  is  only  from  such  sources 
^Jhat  the  past  speaks  to  the  present  with  a  clear,  strong  voice. 
^H       (c)  Large,  entire  and  r-ortTiected  portions  of  a  subject  are 
^■tlone   able  to  arouse  a  sufficiently  deep  interest  and  sym- 
^^>athy  in  the  youthful  mind,  to  keep  it  permanently  on  the 
alert  and  thus  to  affect  the  formation  of  character.    "Great 
moral   energy  is  the  effect  of  great   scenes  and  entire  un- 
^broken  thought  masses"  (Herbart). 

^B       Rein  accepts  the  movement  for  the  curriculum  furnished 

^ny  the  culture  epochs,  preferring,  however,  to  preserve  sjiace 

(or  individual  movement  by  withholding  from  all  attempts 

to  fix  the  limits  of  the  culture  epochs  at  any  specific  age. 

As   we   have   already  seen,  these    limits   merely  serve  the 

purposes  of  analysis,  and  are  in  consequence  more  or  less 

arbitrarj-  and  narrow.     It  is  the  continuous  unfolding  of 

the  life  process  that  we  are  trying  to  assist  with  material 

that  is  in  greatest  sympathy  with  the  child.    Rein  conceives 

ol  an  arrangement  of  such  materials  for  the  German  Volks- 

school  as  is  indicated  in  general  in  the  scheme  below.    Brief 

»nd  general  as  it  is.  the  scheme  speaks  for  itself. 
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Folklore  and  Fairv  Tales. 


RobinsOD  Crusoe- 


Sacred. 


.Profane. 


Patriarchs 

Moses. 
Judges  and  KinKs. 
Life  of  r-hrist. 


Thuringian  Talea 
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W.  We  should  not  close  this  discussion  of  what  German 
'houijlil  haH  (ii>iie  with  the  doctrine  of  the  culture  epochs 
"*fwe  noting  that  one  German  philosopher  of  quite  a  dif- 
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action,  instinct,  wliich  passes  by  gradations  into,  third, 
epoch   of   complex   presentation,    complex    motor   co- 
nation, of  conquest,  of  offensive  action ,  and  rudimentary 
■ilitiun.     These,  the  second  and  third  toi^ether.  I  should 
luiracterize  on  the  side  of  consciousness  as  the  ■epoch  of 
objective  reference;'  and  finally,  the  epoch  of  thought,  re- 
cction.  self-assertion,  social  ortjanization,  union  of  forces. 
■Iteration;    tlif   'epucll  of   subjective  referencs.'  which  in 
tiuman  history  merges  into  the  -social  and  ethical  epoch.'" 
I^ithout  followini;!"  this  author  further,  we  may  merely  call 
tKrtition  to  the  close  reseuil)!ance  that  these  epochs  bear  to 
her  Ktatemcnts  of  the  theory  already  noted,  although  we 
hoiiUl  add  that  this  author  deals  in  detail  with  fewer  years 
■an  tiioso  wlio  seek  to  establish  the  tlieory  for  educational 
mqtosi's.  and  hence  with  not  exactly  the  same  problems, 
istrntire  work,  however,  is  devoted  toa  much  more  minute 
iM-uii«tioii  and  tracing  of  the  analogy  between  ontogeny  and 
bilogeny.  especially  in  the  earliest  stages  of  mental  devel- 
pnient.  and  to  an  exposition  of  the  modifications  of  the 
ithrory  of  recapitulation   by  "the  continued  application  of 
the  principles  of  organic  habit  and  accommodation." 

Many  more  references  might  be  given  to  other  author- 

rtius  that  liave  found  the  theory  both  rational  and  practical 

ind  who  liavtr  contributed  valuable  investigations  toward 

r^tablishing  it  on  a  more  scientific  basis.    These  efforts  have 

l>PeB  nuihily  directed,  however,  to  the  years  of  the  infant, 

vliiTt'as  the  educator  ha.s  need  of  light  all  along  the  line 

from   the   moment  of   birtti  (nor  will   we  exclude   what   is 

Itnowti  of  the  life  and  development  of  the  embryo,  so  far  as 

fl  can  be  of  any  use  to  the  educator),  up  to  and  through  the 

period  of  adolescence.     Here  is  a  psychological  task  that  is 

^no  means  accomplished;  side  by  side  with  its  solution 

•■Uil  he  placed  the  labors  of  another  line  of  specialists  in 

WmpBratlvc  history  and  culture.     The  results  of  these  two 

'«i*»i>f  thought  may,  then,  one  day  tell  us  whether  or  not  a 

""i"  Riliuiti'  establishment  of  the  theory  of  parallel  indi- 

vulimi  and  racial  development  is  possible.      At  present  we 

'WitBjagcd  with  the  question  of  whether  there  is  sufficient 

*^ence  uf  its  truth  to  warrant  its  use  as  a  factor  in  an  ed- 
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ucational  system.     Before  attemptiog  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion positively,  let  us  first  note  some  of  the  more  important] 
among  those  who  object  to  its  use,  either  in  part  or  in  whole.  ] 
1.  Lange,  one  of  the  strongest  Herbartians.  while  con- 
ceding in  his  work  on  Apperception  that  this  is  the  only] 
principle  of  succession  that  offers  a  rational  basis  for  se-j 
quence,  is  still  constrained  to  take  the  illogical  position  of 
objecting  theoretically  to  the  theory  as  a  whole.      He  finds  j 
that  it  is  pedagogically  sufjgestive  and  valuable,  but  theo- , 
retically  without  basis.      (We  should  add  in  justice,  that  in 
the  supplement  to  the  Yearbook  of  the  Verein  fiir  wissen- 
schaftliche  Paedagogik,  No.  21,  p.  29,  which  appeared  at  a ' 
later  date,  Lange  disclaims  ever  having  intended  to  deny 
the  great  analogy  or  to  reject  it  as  a  principle  of  selection: 
but  he  wishes  merely  to  have  it  recognized  as  but  one  prin- 
ciple among  others,  a  claim  that  few  advocates  of  the  prin-l 
ciple  will  be  inclined  to  deny.)     Lange's  chief  objection  is-j 
based  on  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary,  if  the  theory  hold ; 
good,  to  parallel  years  in  the  life  of  the  individual  with  race! 
epochs — an  idea  which  as  we  have  shown  is  entirely  unnec- 
essary and  even  contradictory  to  the  conception  of  develop- 
ment.    This  misapprehension  is  a  relic  of  Ziller's  curriculum  i 
which  has  been  greatly  chang-ed  for  the  better  since  hi»-| 
time.   We  need,  then,  dwell  upon  this  point  no  further. 

A  further  argument  of  Lange's  is  that  no  child  has  com-j 
pleted  its  moral  development  at  the  close  of  the  school  age,  i 
This  is  true.     But  neither  do  we  find  anywhere  in  history] 
or  in  the  present  a  rounded  or  completed  ethical  and  social] 
development  of  a  people.     The  best  that  either  can  have  at 
this  stage  of  development  is  an  ethical  and  social  ideal  and 
the  earnest  struggle  to  attain  it.     At  this  point  we  may  well  I 
be  content  with  placing  before  the  individual  the  problemai 
that  he,  as  one  of  a  social  community,  must  help  to  solve. 
The  cultivation  of  ethical  appreciation,  ethical  tastes,  andj 
ethical  ideals,  however,  may — iu  fact,  always  does— precede  i 
their  full  realization. 

Finally,  Lange  points  out  that  the  child  is  bom  into  the 
world  with  a  constantly  increasing  treasure  of  inherited 
tendencies.     True;  but  this  is  only  ascribing  to  embryolog- 
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Filevelopment  wbat  otherwise  would  belong  to  post-natal 

evelopment.  a  fact  that  after  all  does  not  materially  affect 

the  work  of  education.     In  his  final  conclusions,  as  already 

ii>ted.  Lan^e  stands  firmly  for  the  reco^ition  of  the  prin- 

iple  as  parallel  with  others. 

2.  A  further  objection  comes  from  Von  Sallwuerk,  in  his 
innunesunterricht  und  Kulturgeschichte:"  it  is  also 
itially  a  reaction  against  the  arbitrary  establishment 

of  definite  boundary  tines  in  the  unfolding  of  the  individual. 

Von   Sallwuerk  distinguishes  between  a  so-called  jfenetic 

and  organic  point  of  view  in  the  structure  of  the  curriculum. 

According  to  the  latter.  Von  Sallwuerk 's  own  preference, 

the  curriculum  is  determined  by  the  organic  growth  of  the 

inner  man  (i.e.,  of  the  spiritual  man).     This  view,  however, 

Hb  exactly  one-half  of  the  theory  of  the  culture  epochs.    The 

^nnission  of  this  half  would  implyas  narrow  and  inefficient  a 

^nfrasp  of  the  theory  as  the  omission  of  the  other.    Education. 

as  the   life-unfolding   process,   presupposes   harmony  and 

STmpathy  between  both  the  child  and  the  educational  means. 

3.  Prof.  S.  Patten,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  hia  excellent  article  on  "Economics  in  the  Elementary 
Schools," (publications  of  the  Am.  Ac.  of  Pol.  &Soc.  Sc,  No. 
IS6)  attacks  this  theory  from  a  different,  thou{i:h  practical. 

dint  of  view.     He  points  out  that  the  argument  often  ad- 
inced  in  behalf  of  the  culture  epochs,  that  modem  life  is 
I  complex  for  the  child  to  grasp,  and  that  education,  there- 
fore, must  begin  with  ancient  materials  to  get  initial  sim- 
plicity, is  weak;  and  in  one  sense  he  is  quite  right.  As  Prof. 
[I'aiten  well  shows,  the  sickle  is  not  simpler  to  the  boy  than 
[the  har\-ester  so  long  as  both  represent  to  his  mind  the  pro- 
l«as  of  reaping.     The  same  would  be  equally  true  of  the 
jmost  complex  piece  of  social,  industrial,  or  political  mech- 
as  long  as  the  child  can  see  what  it  accomplishes, 
argument  holds   good,   liowever,  only  so  long  as  we 
•^nteinplate  the  mechanism  merely  in  the  performance  of 
unclion:  let  it  once  become  the  object  of  analytic  inves- 
Hion  of  structure  or  of  development  and  the  case  is  re- 
"tstd.    Then  the  sickle  is  simpler  than  the  harvester,  and 
*  1«  Ity  Huch  analysis  that  the  object  is  understood  by  us. 
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Prof,  Patten  points  out  furthermore  (and  with  justice) 
that  there  are  to-day  abundant  concrete  examples  all  about 
us  of  the  truths  we  seek  to  draw  from  older  materials.  He 
might  have  gone  further  and  shown  that  the  possibility  of 
any  grasp  of  past  cultural  pictures  whatever  depends  on  the 
extent  of  the  child's  experiences  in  a  present  environment, 
and  in  so  far  he  would  have  been  a  true  exponent  of  Her- 
bart's.  But  none  of  these  objections  touch  the  true  kernel 
of  the  argument  for  the  culture  epochs,  viz..  the  succession 
of  interests,  volitional  attitudes,  and  forms  of  thought  ac- 
tivity iu  the  child.  We  would  take  issue  with  Prof.  Patten 
a,lso  in  his  attitude  toward  past  culture,  While  most  heart- 
ily in  .sympathy  with  his  endeavors  to  touch  mankind  into 
a  more  active  and  practical  harmony  with  modern  ideals 
and  modem  problems,  we  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  so 
nntilln-tmilhj  (so  to  speakj  between  modern  and  past  culture. 
The  past  is  an  essential  element  in  the  humanistic  culture 
of  the  present.  The  problem  is  not  merely  one  of  ethical 
and  social  experiences  in  the  present,  but  equally  of  full 
ethical  appreciation,  thought,  and  inspiration.  Let  us  once 
begin  to  have  greater  interest  in  any  modern  institution, 
invention,  or  spiritual  ideal  than  is  called  forth  by  simply 
witnessing  the  performance  of  its  function  (('.t'.,  let  us  but 
make  it  an  object  of  scientific  investigation),  and  we  shall 
not  know  it,  appreciate  it,  or  value  it  aright  until  we  have 
it  in  its  historical  setting. 


C.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  CULTURE  EPOCH  THEORY. 

Our  own  attitude  toward  the  Theory  of  Culture  Epochs 
has  been  so  constantly  indicated,  though  often  negatively. 
throughout  the  foregoing  historical  and  critical  review, 
that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  more  than  a  sum- 
raarj'  of  the  conclusions  that  may  at  present  be  fairly 
drawn  for  educational  ])urposes,  in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge  and  present  applications. 

Is  there  a  parallelism  between  racial  and  individual 
development?  We  should  answer  that  if  by  this  parallel- 
ism is  meant,  as  many  seem  to  think,  a  recapitulation  of 
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all  the  enprs  as  well  as  the  successes  of  the  human  race, 
ihat  is,  if  we  look  for  the  repetition  of  specitic  i»roducts  of 
dei"elopment  as  seen  in  the  race  at  any  j,nveu  age,  no.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  seek  a  parallelism  of  general 
psychical  traits  and  functions,  yi:^.  This  distinction  between 
a  iiarallelism  of  distinct  products  of  development  (such  as 
the  bri^'and,  the  cowVjoy,  the  pirate,  etc.)  and  a  parallelism 
in  the  development  of  the  psychical  functions  underlying 
these  verj'  products,  must  be  insisted  upon  here,  since  many 
have  attempted  to  argue  this  problem  on  a  basis  of  the 
former,  a  method  of  precedure  manifestly  unjust.  These 
are  two  very  different  things.  The  "exaggerated  individ- 
ualism" of  the  cowboy,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  social 
order,  is,  after  all,  the  product  of  one  epoch  of  psychical  de- 
velopment through  which  every  healthy  boy  passes,  though 
generally  without  becoming  a  cowboy;  it  may  be  that  the 
passage  is  made  in  his  literature,  in  his  play,  or  in  his  work; 
it  may  exprt&s  itself  in  a  variety  of  products  totally  unlike 
that  of  the  cowboy,  and  the  'exaggerated  individualism" 
may  be  made  the  source  of  a  healthy  development  in  the 
boy  just  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  history  of  the  race, 
For  "exaggerated  individualism, "  which  was  so  character- 
istic of  the  early  Teutonic  race,  was  the  source  of  modern 
ideals  of  freedom  and  of  American  institutions.  .So,  too,  may 
it  be  converted  into  power  in  the  individual,  if  seized  upon 
and  utilized.  We  must  insist,  then,  that  we  are  dealing  in 
this  comparison  not  with  the  products  of  development,  but 
with  the  development  of  mental  functions  that  have 
brought  almut  the  products. 

If.  now,  we  compare  child  and  race  briefly  from  the  in- 
tellectual point  of  view  we  find  that  both  at  first  exist  in  a 
stage  in  which  sense  perceiit ion  still  consumes  the  greater 
part  of  all  mental  power.  The  all-absorbing  mental  occu- 
patian.  if  either  can  be  said  to  be  mentally  occupied,  is  the 
art^uisitioD  of  sense -experiences  in  a  constantly  increasing 
proportion  of  definiteness  and  accuracy.  It  is  .striking  that 
in  this  stage  both  child  and  race  are  usually  alarmed,  or  at 
least  i>ainfully  affected,  by  new  and  wholly  imfamiliar  sen 
satioii.'i.     For  example,  both  are  very  similarly  affected  by 
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tlie  movements  of  objects,  the  nature  of  which  they  do  not 
yet  quite  understand. — the  child  by  the  motions  of  a  black 
hat  that  seems  to  approach  it  by  its  own  will,  the  race  by 
such  forces  of  nature  as  the  thunder  and  lightning,  the 
wind,  or  the  sighinsr  trees.  What  we  call  the  superstitious 
fear  of  the  savage  race  thus  tinds  its  parallel  in  the  fears  of 
the  child  in  its  earliest  years;  neither  can  be  approached  by 
the  stranger  without  exciting  fear  and  the  efforts  at  flight 
or  defense.  Fetichism  and  idolatry  are  products  of  this 
epoch  in  the  race. 

The  first  form  in  which  the  mind  begins  to  react  orig- 
inally upon  the  materials  of  sense-perception  is  that  of 
fantastic  imagination,  which  is  in  reality  the  result  of  naive 
com]>arisons  made  by  the  mind  that  either  does  not  or  will 
not  realize  the  laws  that  are  immanent  in  the  world  of  sense. 
The  child  and  the  primitive  race  simply  do  not  realize  these 
laws  as  yet,  and  hence  as  soon  as  either  begins  to  reproduce 
its  fund  of  sense-materials  in  any  other  than  the  order  of 
mere  sensuous  association  in  space  and  time,  it  does  so  by 
the  comparison  of  extreme  experiences.  It  is  this  naive, 
flighty  comparison,  based  on  slight,  extrinsic  similarities  in 
widely  different  experiences,  that,  in  both  the  race  and  the 
child,  results  in  the  product  we  call  the  myth.  Appeal  to 
almost  any  child  for  his  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature  about  him,  and  be  will  be  found  to  have  just  such 
conceptions,  resting  on  the  comparison  of  extreme  experi- 
ences, as  are  to  be  found  in  the  mytholojfy  of  past  peoples. 
This  epoch  in  both  child  and  race  is  further  characterized 
by  the  first  clear  conception  of  God  as  a  higher  personality; 
the  former  undoubtedly  draws  his  idea  of  divine  power,  ex- 
cellence, and  authority  first  from  the  traits  of  the  parents,  in 
whom  he  finds  embodied  the  highest  character  he  can 
imagine;  the  latter  seek  in  its  gods  those  traits  it  has 
learned  to  admire  and  respect  in  its  great  leaders.  Hence 
arises  that  striking  parallelism  between  child  and  race  seen 
in  the  antIiropomorj)hic  concei)tions  that  both  first  possess 
of  the  deity. 

But  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  nothing  mystical  or 
even  unaccountable  in  the  parallelism  of  this  staije  of  de- 
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«-1op»ient.     It     arises   from     the  very   nature   of  mental 
rowtli  that  botli  child   and  race  should  first  indulge  in  a 
ythical  and  symbolic  iuter[iretation  of  the  world  about 
Them  as  well  as  in  an  anthropomorphic  conception  of  (Jod, 
It  is.  a  lonjj  road  from  the  mass  of  sense- impressions  with 
which  each   must  bei^in  its  intellectual  life  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  universe  these  impressions  imply, — 
aws  that  only  the  trained  and  skilled  human  intellect  can 
determine,   or   has  ever   determined.     The   first  processes 
that  will  begin  the   systematization  of  this   mass   of  raw 
material  will  necessarily  be  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
the  forms  in  which   it  was  first  acquired,  space  and  time; 
nd   the  first  comparisons  that  the   human    intellect    will 
therefore  be  able  to  make,  will  still  cling^  to  these  more  or 
lei*»*   sensuous  forms.     So  primeval  man  sees  in  the  clouds 
above  him  not  an  evidence  of  the  ever  active  law  of  gravi- 
tatiOD  and  the  effects  of  the  heat  upon  water,  but  a  likeness 
tw  a  flock  of  sheep,  which   in  time  becomes  as  a  reality  to 
iiim.     And  the  child,  witnessing  the  gradual  disappearance 
*if  the  smoke  into  the  dim  vault  of  the  heaven,  decides  that 
the  smoke  makes  the  sky  (and  is  not  so  far  from  the  truth). 
(See   "Thoughts  and  Reasonings  of  Children,"  by  H.  W. 
Brown).     The  same  is  true  of  the   anthropomorjihic  con- 
(epllon  of  the  deity;  it  lies  in  the  very    nature  of  things 
that  the  child  and  the  early  race  should  place  back  of  the 
active  phenomena  of  nature  a  force,  or  better  a  will,  like 
that  it  exercises  itself.     Then  when  the  conception  is  to  be 
•upidied  with  definite  attributes  (and,  in  fact,  there  is  prob- 
aWy  oo  separation  of  this  process  possible,  except  in  the 
unalyHis)  dependence  upon  sensuous  images  requires  that  it 
W  first  grasped  in  the  human  form,  as  that  respected  most 
%bly  W,  r,,  in  this  stage),  and  that  all  attributes  assignetl 
taUie  personality,  thus  antliropomorphically  imaged,  will 
'«inwu  from  those  in  human  life  most  admired  and  adored, 
•I  the  God  be  one  of  good,  or  vice  versa,  if  it  be  the  evil 
'"'     Tliis  development  permits  of  a  great  variety  of  modi- 
^'^tluns.  of  course;  we  have  stated  it  here  in  its  simplest 
l«!nB»  (nr  the  puqiose  of  showing  that   thus  far  at  least 
">t  parallelism  iK-tween  the  development  of  the  child  and 
">"-  race  lies  In  the  very  nature  of  things. 
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It  is  equally  natural  that  the  race  and  the  child  should 
both  closely  associate  with  their  thoughts  of  divine  beings 
and  heavenlj'  events  and  institutions  the  personal  affairs 
of  their  own  lives  and  those  to  whom  they  are  accustomed 
to  look  up  in  society.  Indeed  this  is  only  an  expansion 
of  the  anthropomorphic  tendencies  of  conception  already 
noted.  Little  by  little  the  aEfairs  of  the  Gods,  as  tradition-  ■ 
ally  handed  down,  are  mingled  with  the  actual  events  of 
man  until,  approaching  the  border  land  of  history,  we  meet 
with  the  legend  and  the  semi-mytbical  hero,  which  find  ■ 
their  counterjiart  in  the  hero-worshiping  age  of  tlie  child.  ^ 
Prom  this  time  on  there  is  the  constant  but  gradual  transi- 
tion to  the  epochs  of  historical  and  philosophic  thought  in 
the  race,  or  to  the  stage  of  rising  understanding  and  sov- 
ereignty  of«the  reason  in  the  child,  with  the  accompanying 
refinement  of  the  emotional  life  and  develojiment  of  the  in- 
terests. 

Tlius  the  general  forma  of  intellectual  development  in  J 
the  child  and  the  race  are  seen  to  be  parallel  in  certain 
great  and  significant  features.  These  features  are  such  as 
affect  very  materially  the  work  of  education,  as  we  shall 
endeavor  to  show  later.  But  besides  this  formal  side  there 
is  a  material  side  to  the  parallelisni.  That  which  the  race 
from  age  to  age  has  achieved  in  its  distinctive  culture  musl 
l>e  transmitted  to  the  rising  generations.  Each  age  sees 
this  culture  advanced  beyond  the  preceding  wherever  indi- 
viduals can  be  found  wln>  have  so  far  grasped  the  develop- 
ment of  the  past  and  the  situation  of  the  j>resent  as  to  I 
become  prophets  of  future  needs,  to  place  new  ideals  ijefore 
the  people  and  inajiire  them  to  attempt  their  realization. 
But  the  possibility  of  jirogress  depends  primarily  upon 
those  prophetic  individuals  who  are  able  to  concentrate  in 
a  single  moment  the  teachings  of  all  the  past.  What  is  true  ■ 
of  the  seer  is  almost  equally  true  of  the  people  that  is  to 
follow  his  lead  to  a  higher  plane.  On  the  basis  of  its  past 
it  raUHt  be  able  to  follow  its  leader,  to  apperceive  with  him 
the  need  of  the  moment,  that  it  may  act  intelligently. 
Hence  the  need  of  some  regard  for  the  material  side  of  past 
development.     Each  individual  finds  in  this  material  the 
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same  series  of  apperceptions  that  beloui^ed  to  his  people. 
The  child  that  follows  the  historical  develo])ment  of  his 
{leople  is,  therefore,  recapitulating  mentally  the  national 
stages  of  growth.  And  he  is  educated,  in  fact,  to  this  very 
end.  that  when  he  steps  out  into  the  larger  community,  called 
the  state,  be  may  consciously  and  intelligentlj'  stand  upon 
the  cultural  and  practical  plane  of  his  people,  with  his  face 
turned  toward  the  problems  of  the  future.  Thus  the  very 
materials  of  individual  growth  are.  in  themselves,  a  partial 
causae  of  tile  recapitulation  of  generic  development  by  the 
individual. 

Thus  far  our  brief  review  of  the  general  lines  of  paral- 
lelism has  been  conHned  to  the  intellectual  movement  in 
growth.  Another  line  of  comparison  is  furnished  by  the 
practical  or  volitional  development  of  both  race  and  child. 
Let  us  see  whether  the  theory  has  anj'  application  here. 

This  question  might  be  answered  by  referring  to  the  an- 
alysis of  either  Vogt  or  Hartmann,  both  of  whom  point  to 
at}out   the   following   lines  of   similarity:    Both  child  and 
lirimitive  man  start  with  certain  more  or  less  uncontrolled 
impulses,  the  raw  material  of  a  future  will-activity  that,  as 
yet.  can   hardly  he  said  to  exist.      Primitive  man  certainly 
Warns  to  control  his  body  because  of  the  need  of  providing 
(or  the  wants  of  life:  but  beyond  this  his  acts  can  hardly  be 
said  to  tie  under  the  control  of  either  mechanical  principles 
or  the  n-aeon.      The  same  is  true  of  the  child.     Hence  both 
are  characterized  by  caprice  of  activity,  fickleness  of  pur- 
l>06e.  and  a  greater  or  less  subjection  to  tlie  natural  appe- 
Ut«of  the  body.     The  latter,  as  the  necessary  safeguards 
twthe  preservation  of  the  species,  are  about  all  in  the  ac- 
livity  of  either  child  or  primitive  man   that  can  be  said  to 
^jwrsisleut  and  never  failing.      Yet  the  appetites  are  to 
^rth  i-liild  and  race  sources  of  error,  that  sooner  or  later 
'fjuirp  subjection  to  the  dictates  of  reason.     In  this  stage, 
"'f  race  and  the  child  are  both  more  or  less  heliiless,  de- 
fl'lcnt  upon  the  volitional  strength  of  others:  in  childish 
Ini^t  the  former  looks  to  the  chief  or  to  the  patriarch  for 
iTUiiiaocc.  the  latter  to  the  parents.      The  epoch  of  the  rule 
"f  tbp  impulses,  therefore,  passes  on  to  one  in  which  there 
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is  childish  trust  in  the  will  of  a  stronger  and  more  complete 
personality,  though  the  latter  a^  yet  dominates  but  a  nar- 
row circle.  But  even  here  there  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of 
every  child  when  the  authority  of  the  parent  or  educator  is 
questioned.  There  is  rebellion,  more  or  less  outspoken,  to 
that  which  has  hitherto  been  accepted  as  the  model  unques- 
tioned. Now  the  child  has  to  learn  the  lesson  of  just  law 
and  sooner  or  later  to  subject  himself  to  its  authority,  at 
first  because  it  i»  law.  and  then  because  he  is  able  to  see 
into  the  moral  beauty  of  the  law.  With  this  moral  insight 
comes  voluntary  self  commission  to  moral  ideals  and  the 
individual  may  be  said  to  have  realized  the  ethical  require- 
ment of  inner  freedom.  So.  too,  the  people  rebels  against 
the  petty  chief  or  the  patriarch,  because,  as  in  the  child, 
the  feeling  of  self-power  has  gained  strength.  But  it  has 
always  had  to  learn  the  lesson  of  law,  to  grow  up  into  the 
larger  power  of  the  state,  in  order  ultimately  to  become 
autonomic,  to  voluntarily  commit  itself  as  a  body  to  ideals 
of  social  and  political  advancement. 

Has  there  not  been  a  development  in  the  will  activity 
of  mankind,  and  must  not  the  child  at  least  reach  that  plane 
of  moral  consciousness  that  has  become  the  ideal  of  his 
people.  If  so,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  ideas  of  absolute 
duly  toward  mankind,  as  conceived  by  Kant  and  Herbart, 
the  practical  realization  of  which  nations  are  gradually 
approaching,  of  the  absolute  beauty  of  the  moral  law,  of 
Christian  ser\'ice,  cannot  be  handed  over  to  the  child  directly 
as  the  adult  conceives  of  them,  but  must  be  reached  through 
a  process  of  development  (comp.  the  analysis  of  Hartmann). 
This  development  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the 
parallel  of  that  followed  by  the  race,  so  far  as  the  main 
features  are  concerned.  Every  child  takes  his  first  stei> 
toward  the  conception  of  the  absolute  beauty  of  the  moral 
law  when  he  comes  to  understand  that  it  pays  to  be  good, 
and  to  be  good  because  it  pays.  Yet  this  is  a  eudamonistic 
standpoint,  which  we  do  not  wish  to  see  him  perjietuate, 
though  we  realize  that  it  is  a  natural  step.  In  the-"Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  strikes  this 
thought  in  referring  to  "truth  as  the  chiefest  among  vir. 
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lues."  After  making  that  classic  comparison  of  the  cube  to 
truth  and  of  the  sphere  to  falsehood,  he  says:  "But  educa- 
tion always  be^ns  with  the  senses,  and  works  up  to  the  idea 
of  absolute  right  and  wrong.  The  first  thing  the  child  has 
to  learn  about  this  matter  is,  that  lying  is  unprofitable; 
r  afterwards,  that  it  is  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
universe."  Again,  we  may  say  that  this  parallism  lies  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case;  both  race  and  child  have  a  cer- 
tain endowment  of  impulses  and  appetites,  which  constitute 
the  raw  materials  of  volitional  life.  The  form  of  develop- 
ment through  which  each  passes  in  converting  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  volitional  activity  into  rational  will-power  are  in 
general  the  same. 

We  have  been  forced  during  this  comparison  to  make 
constant  use  of  such  expressions  as  "in  general."  "in  the 
main  features."  etc.,  in  laying  claim  to  any  arguments  in  be- 
half of  the  culture  epoch  theory.     We  have  done  so  for  two 
reasons:  I.  there  are  certain  deviations  to  which  the  law  is 
subject,  and,  2,  as  long  as  we  are  forced   to   recognize  the 
l>resence  of  individuality,  distinctive  personality,  in  human 
beings,  all  educational  principles  will   have  to  be  content 
with  laws  that  are  subject  to  the  variations  of  individuality 
and  that  can  yield  gracefully  to  the  distinctive  needs  of  the 
individual.     But  what  are  some  of  the  variations  to  which 
^^the  law  of  parallel    racial   and  individual  development  is 
^■mibject?     Or,  more  correctly  stated,  what  are  some  of  the 
^B  Uctors  that  modify  the  application  of  the  law  and  limit  the 
^M  '-ttent  of  its  application? 

^1  The  first  of  these  limitations  depends  upon  the  fact  al- 
^^^■dy  noted  in  speaking  of  the  objections  of  Lange.  If  the 
^^^BBof  evolution  are  accepted,  we  must  admit  that  children 
*re  being  bom  into  the  world  with  a  constantly  increasing 
^K  "tore  of  jmssibilities.  The  past  and  present  achievements 
^V  o1  the  race  are  constantly  affecting  the  fibre  of  its  present 
'fpBBsentatives;  hence  the  treasure  of  stored  up  tendencies 
*ith  which  the  child  is  launched  into  the  world  is  constantly 
'"CTrasing,  This  factor,  which  bears  chieHy  upon  the  phys- 
***!  endowment  of  the  race,  cannot  affect  the  work  of  educa- 
iton  materially  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  problem  as  a 
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whole:  but  the  case  is  different  when  we  fonsider  the  indi- 
\idua!,  Thtre  can  be  no  dimbt  that  different  individuals 
are  bom  with  very  different  capacities,  both  qualitively 
and  quantitively.  Hence  one  will  be  able  to  recapitulate 
the  development  of  the  race  more  rapidly  than  another,  or 
will,  perhaps,  reach  an  advanced  staj,'e  by  some  short  cat. 
This  brings  us  to  that  troublesome  jirohlem  of  the  conflict 
between  the  individual  and  the  curriculum.  If  there  is  to 
be  open  to  each  child  the  possibility  of  free  development 
and  free  movement  within  all  educative  means  and  activi- 
ties, both  the  curriculum  and  system  of  ffradation  must  yield 
before  the  needs  of  the  individual.  For  this  reason  we  have 
objected  to  the  establishment  of  any  definite  and  arbitrary 
boundaries,  at  least  in  application.  Ijetween  the  different  cul- 
ture epochs,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  ourselves  refrained 
from  either  settinff  boundaries  or  tixinpany  definite  numl>er 
of  epuclis  in  the  child's  di-velopment.  IE  the  curriculum  and 
the  system  of  i,'Tadation  are  elastic,  if  we  content  ourselves 
with  beholdintr  the  -general  movement  in  the  parallel  de- 
velopment of  the  child  and  race,  and  rey-ard  all  arbitrary 
ixjundaries  merely  as  analytic  conveniences,  we  shall  tind 
that  thi'  culture  epochs  admit  of  practical  application 
without  conflicting  with  the  demands  of  the  individual. 

But  a  second  factor  affects  the  parallelism  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  This  factor  isenvimnment.  Environment 
not  only  produces  a  variation  among  individuals,  but  also 
affects  the  stage  of  the  child's  growth  that  we  desire  to 
parallel  with  a  certain  epoch  of  the  race.  The  child  of 
today  is  bom  into  a  world  that  is  very  different  from  thai 
in  which  the  race  lived  in  many  of  its  e]iochs.  He  finds 
daily  exemplified  about  him  higher  forms  of  social  life, 
higher  moral  ideals,  and  more  perfect  social  and  industrial 
adjustments.  In  other  words,  the  environment  into  which  he 
awaltens  is  the  product  of  the  last  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  his  people.  To  begin  with,  therefore,  his  world 
of  sense-impressions  is  essentially  other  than  tliat  wliicli 
the  early  race  ex(>enenced.  At  the  outset,  then,  the  ma- 
terial aide  of  thV  development  is  ce,rtainly  different,  and 
this  fact,  as  Professor  Patton  has  emphasised,  slioiild  not 
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for{^otten.  On  the  oilier  hand,  tlie  formal  side  of  the 
levelopment,  the  forni  in  which  the  mental  ^owtli  of  the 
Child  takes  place,  the  powers  we  have  to  utilize  and  the 
order  of  their  develoiiment  are  the  same   in  their  j^^eneral 

I  features,  as  we  have>  shown,  and  it  is  these  with  which  we 
have  to  deal.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  approach  the  closin(T 
Itatfes  of  develoi>ment  it  becomes  more  difticult  to  trace  in 
iletail  the  parallelism  of  unfolding  powers,  whereas  the 
nmttrrial  side  of  the   parallelism  constantly  become.s  more 

I  lad  more  apparent,  since  the  child  is  nearin;^  the  epoch  of 
the  present,  whose  material  products  he  can  behold. 
In  concluding  this  part  of  our  discussion  we  may  say 
that  there  are  certain  very  distinct  and  striliinj^  i>arallel 
lines  in  the  development  of  the  child  and  the  race,  both 
Irom  the  formal  and  material  points  of  view.  These  par- 
allel lines  are  traceable  in  the  intellectual,  emotional,  and 
viilitional  ilevelupment  of  both,  Tlie  parallelism  of  devel- 
opment is  limited  to  certain  chief  gmei'til  features  of  intel- 
Ipciiial,  emotional,  and  volitional  tri'cwtli.  chiefly  because 
'jf  the  influence  of  a  changing  environment, 

|i         D.  rCNCTION    OF    THE    CULTURE   EPOCHS    IN   A  SYSTEM    OF 

EDUCATION. 

Why  should  the  theory  of  the  culture  epochs  he  consid- 
'rwi  at  all  in  a  system  of  education?  Has  it  any  essential 
«lucationaI  function  to  perform,  or  is  it  a  superfluous  doc- 
'rtnif.  at  least  so  far  as  the  problems  of  education  are 
Wnccrned, 

The  place  any  educational  principle  shall  occupy  in  a 
*yttli'ni  of  fducatl<m  will  be  determined  tartrely  by  the  end 
'hftt  system  has  in  view  in  undertakinfj  llie  work  of  educa- 
tion. The  center  uf  interest  in  this  life  is  human  activity 
'"•Iliiiman  i,'rowlh,  In  these  all  culture  centers;  all  culture 
wars  eiilier  directly  or  indirect!}'  upon  human  action.  But 
^Itun?  Is  more  than  this;  it  is  a  jjower  fur  action,  and  the 
'withal  it  may  be  used  either  for  f^ood  orforevil  demands 
"m  it  Vw  tianded  over  to  the  rishifr  Lfeneration  in  the  li^^ht 
••^  *u  ideal  ethical  personality.      In   fact,   it  is  the  ideal 
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ethical  personality  that  puts  the  highest  meaning  and  pur- 
pose into  the  body  of  culture.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
end  of  life  is  moral  and  religious  excellence  in  the  broadest 
sense,  and  that  culture  is  but  a  means  to  this  end,  not  an 
end  in  itself.  But  education,  which  is  but  a  systemafic 
effort  to  further  the  unfolding  of  life's  powers,  can  have  no 
less  an  aim  than  life  itself.  No  educational  aim  is  safe  that 
does  not  recognize  moral  and  religious  strength  of  character 
as  the  paramount  factor  in  the  educational  result.  Be  this 
our  aim  in  education, 

Strength  of  character  implies  not  only  the  creation  of 
ethical  tastes  and  the  formation  of  ethiciil  ideals,  but  the 
development  and  exercise  of  ethical  power  in  action.  He  is 
ethically  strong  who  not  only  knows  the  good,  and  admires 
the  beautiful  act,  but  who  defends  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
adverse  judgment,  and  speks  ever  to  realize  it  in  his  own 
deeds.  But  the  tield  for  ethical  action  is  not  narrow;  nor 
is  it  confined  to  those  dai,ly  acts  in  the  contact  of  man 
with  man  that  through  frequent  repetition  become  more 
habit  than  ethical  effort.  There  opens  up  before  the  youth 
of  the  present  rising  generation  a  vista  of  future  ethical 
problems,  a  field  for  future  ethical  effort,  of  which  past 
generations  have  never  dreamed. 

Our  very  culture,  our  highly  developed  human  institu- 
tions, our  industrial  development,  our  social  struggles,  our 
new  and  more  perfect  application  of  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, all  complicate  the  ethical  problems  of  the  future  as 
never  before.  What  democratic  people  shall  be  able  to 
grapple  with  these  questions,  but  that  one  in  which  everj' 
individual  is  in  po.ssession  of  the  situation  as  we  see  it  to-day? 
It  is  incumbent  upon  us  so  to  educate  each  child  that  enters 
and  passes  through  the  eight  grades  of  the  common  school 
(and  we  shall  discuss  no  others  here,)  that  he  shall  know 
both  the  worthy  ends  of  personal,  social,  and  national  ac- 
tion, and  the  means  that  must  be  utilized  in  realizing  these 
ends.  The  latter  must  be  grasped  in  the  light  of  the  former. 
But  how  shall  this  educational  end  be  brought  about?  In 
the  presence  of  this  question  we  are  forcibly  reminded  that 
nu  knowledge  can  be  handed  over  to  the  child  directly  as  a 
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Inished  product,  but  that,  as  Goethe  has  it.  he  must  earn 

it  anew  ag"ain  to  possess  it;  and  (2)  that  the  bodyof  culture, 

^■uantitively  considered,  lies  beyond  the  complete  mastery 

^^f  any  individual,  though  he  be  a  universal  genius.  In  other 

words,  we  must  recognize  (1)  that  the  appreciation  of  the 

t'e&ent  situation  and  needs  in  human  affairs,  can  only  be 
e  result  of  a  natural  growth  in  the  child,  and  (2)  that  we 
ust  limit  the  work  of  education  in  the  common  schools  to 
the  presentation  of  type-wholes  of  subject  matter. 
^m       W.  T.  Harris  in  the  Educdlhnal  Heiiew,  tor  June,  '(J3,  says 
^fo  the  above  point:     "But  no  philosophy  of  education  is 
fundamental  until  it  is  based  on   sociolojjy.  not  on  physi- 
loyy.  not  even  on   psychology,   but    on  sociology.      The 
[Volution  of  civilization  is  the  key  to  education  in  all  its 
rarieties  and  jjhases,  as  found  in  family,  civil  society,  state, 
lad  church,  as  well  as  school." 

There  are  t\Yo  means  of  education  that  combine  to  make 

Oc  teacher  a  power  in  character  building;  they  are  guul- 

tnrf.   (including  the   entire  fields  of  training  and  govern- 

Bent)  and  inMtmctwn.     It  is  mainly  through  the  latter  that 

Vwrr  exerts  its  effects  upon  the  character  (and  becomes  thus 

[ihc  chief  supplement  of  guidance).    When  viewed  in  the  light 

m  Its  bearings  upon  the  character  of  the  child  we  are  ac- 

^oiatomed  to   refer  to  instruction  as   educative,  or,  as  De- 

|Garmo  has  it,  instruction  that  makes  for  character.     This 

'View  of  instruction  recognizes  the  power  of  the  idea;  not  of 

llie  cold  and  indifferent,  or  purely  logical  idea,  but  of  the 

>Jejiat>  infused  with  the  warmth  of  a  refined  emotional  life. 

Such  an  instruction,  therefore,  implies  not  only  the  presen- 

IMIoD  of  a  given  body  of  useful   knowledge,  but  equally 

Hie  culture  of  the  higher  emotional  life. 

It  Iji  the  duty  of  instruction  to  care  for  the  cultiva- 
tioQiif  tastes  that  are  prompted  by  the  loftiest  emotions  of 
"":  human  heart;  not  merely  those  that  depend  upon  the 
P'fSence  of  esthetic  relations  for  their  food,  but  equally 
'hose  ihat  are  called  forth  by  the  presence  of  high  ethical 
'"lealH.  It  is  these  lofty  ethical  ideas  of  the  race  and  of  the 
of  the  race,  wrought  into  living  power  by  the 
>rmth  of  holy  emotion,  that  have  moved   the  world  to 
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progress.  This  is  the  Herbartian  doctrine  of  interest.  As 
a  pedagogical  doctrine,  interest  is  the  immediate  prerequi- 
site of  instruction.  Without  the  live  interest  there  can  be 
no  instruction  of  permanent  value.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
the  immediale  end  of  instruction.  The  selection  of  the  ma- 
terials of  instruction  must  be  such  as  will  meet  the  require" 
ments  of  interest,  while  at  the  same  time  looking  forward 
to  the  final  product,  gathering  by  the  way  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  curriculum  all  that  will  contribute  toward  set- 
ting the  child  morally,  socially,  and  nationally  on  his  feet. 
One  after  another  the  tributaries  of  the  leading  movement 
must  be  gathered  in.  but  at  that  time  in  which  the  native  in- 
terest and  instincts  of  the  child  are  ripe  for  them. 

Two  facts  bearing  on  the  nature  of  interest  now  de- 
mand our  attention;  (1)  there  is  a  growth,  a  development 
of  the  interests  depending  in  part  upon  the  effects  environ- 
ment has  had  upon  the  child,  and  in  part  upon  the  native 
emotional  endowment  of  the  child;  (2)  the  character  of  the 
interest  is  also  dependent  upon  the  prominence  of  other 
mental  powers,  such  as  sense -perception,  imagination,  logi- 
cal thought,  etc,  and  develops  as  they  develop.  It  is  this 
mental  genesis  of  the  child  that  demands  our  consideration 
in  the  construction  of  the  course  of  -study.  If  we  concede 
the  presence  of  a  development,  certain  phases  of  which  we 
are  able  to  point  out  with  greater  or  less  accuracy,  we  are 
at  once  committed  to  some  jtrinciple  of  succession  in  the 
curriculum.  We  are  forced  to  admit  that  there  must  be 
some  principle  found  that  will  guarantee  at  least  approxi- 
mate correspondence  between  child  and  subject  matterat  tlie 
various  stages  of  his  development.  Such  a  principle  we  have 
shown  exists  in  the  theory  of  the  culture  epochs.  Eiach 
epoch,  which  has  its  characteristic  culture  jiroducts  and 
ideals,  corresponds  in  certain  great  and  significant  features 
to  stages  of  development  in  the  child.  The  cultural  products 
of  each  epoch,  therefore,  will  contain  that  which  appeals 
most  sympathetically  and  closely  to  the  child.  If  this  is  not 
true,  why  does  the  early  folk-lore  of  the  people  appeal  so] 
strongly  to  the  child  at  a  certain"  age?  Why  have  our"' 
classic   writers   for  children   drawn   so   largely   for   theii 
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themes  from  the  mythological  lore  of  older  days.     Why  do 
they  seek  to  preserve  so  far  as  jiossible,  in  their  literary 
brm.  the  spirit  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  original  source? 
Why  is  it  that  certain  literary  products  appeal  to  us  at  one 
age  and  not   at  another?     The  writer  well  remembers  the 
impression  made  upon  him  in  his  own  stage  of  heroic  and 
"exaggerated   individualism"   by    Wordsworth's    beautiful 
poem  of   "The  Pet  Lamb."      It  was  one  of  profound  and 
hearty  disgust  at  the  (at  that  age)  seemingly  sickly  senti- 
ment of  the   classic.     How   often   it    has  been  noted  that 
there  is   a   time   when  each  literary   product  can  be  best 
brought  before  the  mind  for  the  tirst  time.     After  that  time 
it  may  come  as  often  as  its  classicity  can  entice  us;  but  be- 
fore, it  fails  to  appeal  to  us.     This  becomes  then  a  serious 
problem  for  the  teacher  who  undertakes  to  open  to  the 
child's   heart  the  treasures   of  literature   in   the   common 
lichools.     How  often  do  the  Kindergartens  and  the  early 
grades  of  the  common  school  commit  the  error  of  present- 
ini.'  stories,   for  example,   whose  true   spirit  is  above  the 
child,  imagining,  because  the  child  shows  a  degree  of  iuter- 
t  wt  in  the  childish  jiresentation  of  a  lofty  life  whose  ethical 
ificance  is  far  beyond  his  ethical  ideals,  that  he  either 
ps  the  situation  intuitively  or  will  do  so  some  day. 
We  believe,  therefore.  (1)  that  the  principal  of  succession 
in  the  curriculum  must  be  sought  in  the  humanistic  institu- 
tional movement  in  culture;  that  material  which  is  selected 
^n  the  principal  of  the  culture  epochs,  will  be  able  to  call 
forth  lasting  interest  in  the  child.    (2)  That  the  classic  jiro- 
'lucls  in  which  the  culture  of  these  epochs  is  embodied  must 
Wlhe  basis  of  the  instruction.    "Periods  that  no  master  de- 
*cril)eiJ.  whose  spirit  no  poet  breathed  are  of  little  value  to 
the  educator,"  (Herbart),     (3)  Great.connected  and  tyjiical. 
ions  o(  the  subject  matter  must  be  made  the  successive 
Iters  of  interest,     "Great  moral  energy  is  the  effect  of 
P*at  scenes  and  entire  and  unbroken  thought  masses,"  (Her- 
wn),      Finally  (4)  we  believe  that  these  successive  typical 
Ihtiiiijtn  masses  must  be  so  arranged  as  not  only  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  interest  in  accordance  with  the  cul- 
tw?  cjtoch«,  but  also  to  reveal  a  clear  picture  of  the  growth 
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and  nature  of  our  social,  industrial,  and  national  institu- 
tions, ideals,  and  needs,  and  to  create  a  love  for  them  and 
a  lively  regard  for  tlieir  welfare. 

As  soon  as  we  come  to  determine  the  application  o, 
this  principle  for  the  American  school,  we  meet  a  new  ques- 
tion of  some  importance.  Where  -shall  we  let  the  early 
epochs  of  our  people  begin?  Several  answers  may  be 
given  to  this  question.  As  a  people  we  are  chielly  of  Teu- 
tonic orifTin:  possibly  we  may  find  the  proper  materials  by 
seekiufjT  amonjr  the  early  cultural  products  of  the  Teutons. 
a  task  that  would  by  no  means  be  impossible,  since  the  early 
Teutons  revealed  very  distinctly  all  the  epochs  we  have 
discussed.  ReliKioualy  we  are  Christian  and  might;  therefore, 
accept  the  reli|j:ious  series  as  selected  by  Ziller  or  Rein  from 
the  history  of  the  Israelitic  race.  But  this  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  an  educational  tradition  we  are  by  no  means  likely  to 
relinquish  at  present.  As  to  our  lanj,iiag^e  we  are  English, 
and  here  a^ain  it  would  be  easily  possible  to  find  a  complete 
set  of  materials  for  the  different  epochs.  But  as  a  nation 
■we  are  American,  and  the  demands  of  our  institutions  re- 
quire of  this  people  no  less  than  any  other  an  emphasis  of 
national  culture.  As  soon  as  the  cultural  development  of 
the  child  reaches  the  stage  in  which  historical  materials 
are  to  predominate,  therefore,  they  should  be  chiefly  national. 
Before  that  time  the  folklore  and  mythical  and  legendary 
tales  of  other  times  than  ours  may  well  be  used. 

The  only  attempt,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  make  a 
practU-al  application  of  the  theory  of  the  culture  epochs  to 
American  conditions  is  that  of  Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry.  at  Nor- 
mal, Illinois.  (Comp.  his  "General  Method"  and  "Special 
Methods  in  History  and  Literature,"  in  "Reading, "  and  in 
"Geography.")  Dr.  McMurry  gives  the  following  series  of 
materials  for  the  different  grades;  First  grade,  selected 
folklore  stories;  second  grade.  Robinson  Crusoe:  third 
grade,  classic  myths:  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  pioneer  his- 
tory stories,  setting  forth  the  heroic  age  in  our  own  history; 
sixth  grade,  the  period  of  settlements,  of  colonial  history. 
and  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  (state-building,  together 
with  the  following  grade);    seventh  grade,  the  Revolution 
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aad  life  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  till  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution:  eijfhth  grade,  self-government  un- 
der the  constitution  and  the  {,'rowth  and  strengthening  of 
I  the  federal  idea.  This  entire  movement,  which  upon  compar- 
ison will  be  found  fairly  to  reproduce  the  intellectual  and 
volitional  movement  of  the  culture  epochs,  is  then  strength- 
ened by  the  national  ]iroducts  of  culture  that  are  brought  to 
liylit  in  the  work  of  reading  and  literature  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  ]>icture  of  the  national  development.  No 
less  an  authority  than  Horace  E.  Scudder  has  expressed 
the  idea  that  contact  with  the  literature  of  the  nation  con- 
tributes directly  to  the  true  national  feeling  and  national 
fipirit.  In  his  "Literature  in  School"  lie  says:  "The  deposit 
of  nationality  is  in  laws,  institutions,  art.  character,  and  re- 
ligion; but  laws,  institutions,  character,  and  religion  are 
I  expressed  through  art  and  mainly  through  the  art  of  letters. 
It  is  literature,  therefore,  that  holds  in  precipitation  the 
genius  of  the  country,  and  the  higher  the  form  of  literature, 
the  more  consummate  the  expression  of  that  spirit  which 
doe*  not  so  much  seek  a  materialization  as  it  shapes  itself 
ioevitabiy  in  fitting  form." 
The  further  development  of  the  separate  branches  on 
the  plan  just  illustrated  belongs  to  the  province  of  special 
tnifthods.  We  have  but  space  here  to  indicate  the  lines  of 
^^  aii[j]ication.  Side  by  side  with  the  national  historical  mate- 
^P  rills  may  be  carried  a  line  of  reading  in  connection  with 
"  literature  that  will  acquaint  the  child  with  other  essential 
1^  und  non-national  materials,  thus  supplementing  the  others. 
^P  Tluse  also  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  culture 
"  nwhs.  The  geographical  series  permits  of  easy  and  nat- 
ural connection  with  the  historical;  from  this  point  of  view 
"  sen-es  to  give  a  picture  of  the  stage  of  human  action,  of 
!  structural  basis  of  human  historj-and  institutions.  The 
es  of  natural  science,  we  believe,  may  adapt  itself  to  the 
B*^eral  movement  of  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  by  a  judicious 
sp|ilication  of  the  principle  of  Beyer,  by  which  the  natural 
■rt*nccs  are  related  to  the  humanistic  .series  through  the 
warint;  they  have  on  the  economic  growth  of  the  race. 
*wh  connections  are  of  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
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hence  intrinsic,  while  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  need  to 
affect  the  logical  requirements  within  the  subjects  of  natural 
science  themselves. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  Is  it  expected  that  these 
cultural  products,  more  or  less  tj-pical  of  given  epochs,  are 
to  be  gTas;>ed  ajt  mich  by  the  child?  We  answer,  at  first  they 
can  but  appeal  more  strong^ly  than  other  materials  to  the 
child's  interests,  but  as  the  historical  instruction  begins  to 
open  to  the  child  a  conception  of  the  origin  of  the  institu- 
tions that  surround  him.  the  past  materials  are  gathered 
together  in  the  retrospect,  and  their  cultural  meaning' 
emphasized.  To  expect  more  than  this  would  be  to  look 
for  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  culture  epochs  in  the 
first  years  of  the  child's  school  life, 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  theory  we  have  been  discussing- 
is  to  furnish  a  principle  for  the  rational  concentration  of  the 
various  branches  of  instruction,  The  "leading  motivo"  of 
the  curriculum,  or  the  central  core,  will  then  be  neither 
science  or  history,  but  rather  the  sum  total  of  humanistic 
materials  so  arranged  as  to  center  in  the  developing  person- 
ality of  the  child.  The  developing  personality  of  the  pupil 
must  be  the  center  of  all  efforts  at  concentration.  The 
child's  developing  interests,  instincts,  and  mental  powers, 
together  forming  the  axes  of  all  educative  efforts  about 
him,  call  for  the  humanistic  movement  furnished  by  titera- 
lur-c.  histiinj.  and  art. 

Another  effect  of  these  epochs,  when  applied  to  the 
course  of  study  will  be  to  remove  the  old  plan  of  arrange- 
ment in  what  has  been  called  concentric  circles,  i.e..  at  first, 
a  presentation  of  the  outline  of  a  subject  in  a  primary  text- 
book, then  the  enlargement  of  this  skeleton  outline  in  a 
fuller  presentation  of  the  same  subject,  and  finally  a  still 
fuller  presentation,  in  a  third  text-book.  This  old  method' 
of  procedure,  which  was  a  crude  attempt  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  developing  powers  of  the  child,  is  defi- 
cient for  several  reasons,  which  we  may  sum  up  as  follows: 
1.  It  requires  the  breaking  up  and  reconstruction  of  idea- 
tional series  once  formed,  and  is  in  so  far  a  waste  of  time 
and  mental  energy.     2.  It  is  destructive  of  the  interest,  fo 
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Iiupil  can  not  find  in  the  repetition  of  the  same  material 
[oiiee  accjuired,   with  au   intersprinkliny  of  new   data,  the 
intrinsic  interest  in  the  thou(j:ht  itself  as  before.     3- 
repitomizeti  presentation  of  an  entire  subject  is  necessa- 
rily hijrhty  generalized;    to  place  such  an  epitome  first, 
(Iherefore.  is  to  attempt   to  reverse  the  natural  order   of 
I  thought.     But  the  application  of  the  culture  epochs  permits 
I  the  natural  course  of  thoug:ht.  and.  while  at   the  same  time 
niectinp  the  requirements  of  interest,  offers  the  most  fruit- 
ful opportunities  for  review,  viz.:     by  requiring  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  old  material  under  a  new  lie:ht  and  prompted  by 
anew  interest.     It  is  thus,  in  fact,  that  we  are  led  to  rejieat 
our  mental  experiences  in  practical  life  and  why  should  the 
child  be  asked  to  do  otherwise?     Furthermore,  in  that  they 
ilciaway  with  dead  repetitions,  tliey  at  the  same  time  afford 
tirni;  for  the  presentation  of  a  subject  with  the  necessary 
accompaniment  of  detail  (and  how  often  our  primary  in- 
I^Mxnction  becomes  verbalism.  Ijecause  we  content  ourselves 
^th  a  mere  sketch  that  can  call  up  no  vivid  images  to  the 
mittO  of  the  child). 
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Literature  on  the  Culture  Epoch  Theory. 


Zillrr:  Eine  Skizae  der  pad.  Reformbeatrebungen  in  dcr  Gegen- 
wart,  nach  Herb.  G  fund  silt /.en.  Zeitachrf.  fl)r  ejtaktc  Phil.  Bd.  IV, 
Leipsic.  18S4.  Grundlegung  7iir  Lebre  vom  erdehenden  Unterricht, 
Leip/ig,  2  AuU.  1884.  Vorlesungen  Qber  AUt'emeine  Pfld.  3  Aufl.  1892. 
Jahrbuch  dee  Vereins  fur  wissenach.  PHd.  IV.  S.  17H;  VI,  S,  113:  XIII. 
B.  113.    ErliluterumKen  /.uni  Jahrbuch  XIII,  S.  66. 

Vngt:  Die  IJrsachen  lier  Cberhilrdung  in  den  Deutuchen  Gyrona- 
Bien  Jahrbuch  d.  V.  f.  vr.  Pfld.  i V,  Erlauterungen  zum  XVI,  Jahrbuch 
d.  V.  f.  w.  pad.  S.  40.     Jahrhuch  XII.  S.  lU.,  XIII,  S.  117. 

Willin'in:  Pild  Vortrilge,  Leipziir.  2  Aull.  1SS6.  Didaktik,  Braun- 
BChweis,  1^182.  Die  Odysaee  in  era.  Unt.  Der  elementareGeBchichtaunt. 
Jahrbuch  d.  V.  f.  w.  P.  1.S82. 

Dui-pfrUi:  Grundlinien  einer  Theorie  des  Lehrplana,  GUtersloh, 
187a,     '■Drei  Grundgebrfichen." 

Sl'tiidr:  Die  Kultur-historische  Stufen  im  Unt.  der  Volkssch.  P6d. 
Stud,  von  Rein  imZ.  Ober  das  Lehrplan  System.  Pfid.  Stud.  2  H. 
1B81.2I1.  1884,3  11.  ISMS. 

r.  HiUhcilrk;  Gesinnung'sunt.  u.  Kulturgeach.  LangeneaUa,  1887. 
Was  will  die  Schule  ZiUer"s  mjt  deo  Kulturstulen'/  Riiein.  Blfltter  f. 
Erz.  u.  Unt.  1888.  3,  II. 

iieyrr:    Die  Natunvisaenachaften  In  der  Era.  Schule. 

Liiiiijf:  Cher  Apperceptiun,  +  Aufl.  Plauen  'HI.  Erlftuterungen 
zum  Jahrbuch  d.  V.  i.  w.  Pfld.  XXI. 

I'niftinaer;    Naturforschung  u.  Schule.  KAIn,  l^W. 

VnpeMws:  Gesammtentwicklungund  Elnzelentwick.  XXI  Jahrbuch 
d.  V.  f.  w.  Pftd. 

J^'r.  SeliuUxe:    Deutsche  Eraiehung,  Leipsic,  1893. 

Hfrbaii:  PSd.  Schrift.  ed.  Willm.  I,  284.  291.  302.  337,  344,  426.  441. 
577,  etc. 

Bnosh-u:    Cber  die  Nothwendlgkelt  pad.  9em,  auf  der  Univ.  2  Aull, 

Zilkr:     limjiirr:     Materiallen,  S.  2>X 

Lazanin:    Erzlehung  u.  Geachichte.     Hreslau,  1881. 

^[••ii"rii:  Die  Stellung  des  Zeicherumterrlcbta  in  der  Etx.  Schule. 
XIX  Jahrbuch  d.  V.  f.  w.  P. 

R(in.  Piekfl.  Scftiifcr;  Theorie  und  Praxis  des  Volksschulunter- 
richts. 

fietii:    Gesinnungsunt.  u.  Kulturgeach.    FiLd.  Stud.  2  Heft.  1888, 
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Boumeau:    DUcours  but  I'orLglne  et  lee  fondements  de  I'iniSgalltS 
panai  les  hommes. 

I'tgliiltaii:     Meloe  Nachforschungen  Qber  den  Gang  der  Natur  und 
iit  Entwicklung  dca  MenscliengesclilechtB. 

KunI:    Pildagoy^ik. 

OoHlit;    Gesprdche  mit  Eckermann. 

JA.  G.  Mailer:    Briefe  ilberdas  Studium  der  Wissenschafteti. 

Ptfwurn;     Drei  Redpn. 

Uuing:     Cber  die  Emehuag  des  Mencbengeacblocts. 

Cfciwii*  Ak.ttiiirlHiii'j':    "The  Pedagog." 

Umler:     Ideen  zur  Phil,  der  fie«ch.  d.  Menschheit. 

Oriitn-:     DivinJtJlt. 

Lijlte:    MikruWosni'is. 
Kducation. 
fiwM:    Writings. 

r.  Hlenel:    Conite  ala  Pftdagog. 

BaUlwiii:     Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Race. 
Vamhall:    "The  Recapitulation  Theory"  in  Biol.  Lectures  and  Ad- 

(imHi. 

U'Hitnkmm:     I'biloe.  of  Education. 

0.  ly.  llolw-e:    Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

Riin-Vim  Lu-ie.'     Outlinee  of   Pedagogics,      C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syra- 


'  JltJturry:    General   Method.     Special  Methods  In  History  and 

Jitrature.  ileadinif,  and  Geography.    Bloomington.  III. 

lit  (I'lniui:  A  Working  Hasia  for  the  Correlation  of  Studies.  Ed. 
fcv.  May,  'Ha,  Herbartian  Pedagogics;  Ed.  Rev.,  Vol.  I. 

Pattm:  Economics  in  Elementary  Schools.  Publ.  of  Am.  AC  of 
Pul.  mi  Soc.  Sc..  No.  130:  Phil.  1894. 

.Snirfdrr;    UhUdbood  in  Literature  and  Art.     N.  Y.     18W. 
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PLAN  OF  CONCENTRATION 

FOJt  FlJiSr  TWO  SCHOOL    YEAHS. 


Mes.  Lida  B.  McMurry,  State  Normal  University  of  Iujnois. 


(Grimm.) 


First  Year.— Literature. 

Firs(  Term.    Full. 

1.  The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig. 

2.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

3.  The  Anxious  Leaf.     (Beecher.J 

4.  The  Three  Bears. 

5.  The  Lion  antl  the  Mouse.     (.Eaop.l 
a  The  Little  Match  Girl.     (Andersen.) 

.SfTOjirf  7triii.      WiitUr. 

7.  The  Fir  Tree.     (Andersen.) 

8.  The  Four  MuHicianB.     (Grimm.) 

9.  The  Discontented  Pine  Tree. 
10.  Cinderella. 
IL  The  Coal  of  Fire,  the  Bean,  and  the  Straw, 

Third  Term.     Spriiiii. 

12.  The  Bird  with  Xo  Name.     (Grimm.) 

13.  The  Proud  Apple  Branch.     (Andersen.) 

14.  The  Ugly  Duckling.    (Andersen.) 

15.  The  Pea  Bloesom.    (Andersen,) 

(ti)  These  stories,  as  a  whole,  are  siinple,  lively,  and 
imaginative,  and  call  out  a  stronff,  spontaneous  activity  of 
the  children. 

(W  They  deal  with  social  relations  and  personal  conduct, 
and  also  with  interestintf  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

(r)  The  first  story  appears  verj'  fantastic  and  unreal  to 
many  people,  but  experience  shows  that  it  has  peculiar 
attractiveness  and  interest  to  children.  Its  simple  repeti- 
tions make  it  easy  to  {jrasp  and  reproduce. 
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Several  of  the  selections,  while  possessing  the  merits 
already  mentioned,  are  suited  to  certain  seasons  and  are 
at  those  times:  thus,  the  time  of  teachings  "The  Anxious 
■af  is  determined  by  that  of  the  falling:  of  the  leaves  in 
the  autumn.  -The  Little  Match  Girl"  and  -The  Fir  Tree" 
are  both  Christmas  stories;  the  one  is  taught  immediately 
before,  and  the  other  soon  after  the  holidays.  All  the 
tones  taught  in  the  spring  are  specially  adapted  to  that 
season  of  the  year. 


Nature  Study. 


FalL 


First  Term. 

I  (at  The  Shepherd  Dog. 
(6)  C<iw. 
(cl  Shce|).    (By  comparison  with  the  cow.| 

The  principal  objects  studied  are  lupf".  and  ■while  the 
children  do  not  recognize  them  as  such  in  this  grade,  they 
do  get  a  very  vivid  perception  of  the  characteristic  typical 
notions  which  these  animals  illustrate.  e.{/.,  the  dog  is  the 
'yi>eo(  dirjitigraik  •■aniifni-o .  The  children  in  its  study  are 
sur])rised  and  pleased  to  find  that  it  walks  upon  its  toes. 
As  this  is  the  first  animal  studied,  all  comparisons  are  made 
•ith  themselves.  They  like  to  try  walking  as  a  dog  does. 
lU  manner  of  eating  also  interests  them,  They  see  that  its 
'«Ee  tearing  teeth  are  well  adapted  to  devouring  the  kind 
"'  food  it  likes  to  eat.  They  do  not  need  such  teeth,  for 
they  have  knife  and  fork;  and  besides,  their  food  is  cooked 
'"that  it  is  easily  divided. 

In  Ihe  study  of  the  cow.  one  of  the  most  interesting 
WntB  noted  by  them  is  its  manner  of  walking  on  its  pairs 
^toenails,  or  hoofs. 

The  teacher  may  well  keep  these  type  forms,  based 
''•lly  upon  Kientific  classification,  clearly  in  mind,  not  for 
'liurjiose  of  imposing  them  upon  the  children  too  early. 
•  t*i  [loint  out  to  him  the  centers  of  observation  for  chil- 
''SiL  In  later  years,  of  course,  these  type  studies  will  lead 
"P  to  scientific  system. 
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The  dojf  and  the  cow  are  two  central  cbaracters  in  the 
story  of  "The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig^." 

Another  reason  for  choosintr  the  doij:  is  because  every 
child  in  the  class  is  familiar  with  and  interested  in  it.  For 
this  tirst  study  at  least,  while  the  children  are  timid  and  in- 
clined to  feel  school  restraints  as  burdensome,  it  is  important 
to  study  an  animal  about  which  all  have  something  to  say, 
which  they  will  express  without  realizing  that  the  school 
is  so  totally  different  from  the  home. 

The  she])herd  dog  is  chosen  because  it  is  the  one  most 
commonly  used  in  driving  animals.  The  diversity  in  the 
appearance  and  character  of  dogs  is  so  great  that  to  study 
the  (log  would  be  impracticable,  for  while  one  child  is  think- 
ing of  a  Newfoundland  another  might  call  to  mind  the 
poodle.  The  sjiecies  familiar  to  the  greatest  number  may 
well  be  chosen. 

The  cow  is  as  familiar  as  the  dog  to  all  country 
children,  and  the  city  children  should  become  acquainted 
with  a  friend  to  which  they  owe  so  much.  No  child  after 
being  in  school  a  year  should  have  such  a  vapue  notion  of  a 
cow  as  to  describe  it  as  "no  bigger  than  my  thumb  nail.'' 
In  many  cases,  by  a  little  trouble,  the  city  children  may  be 
taken  to  the  suburbs  to  see  acow.  It  would  be  worth  much 
to  them;  but  if  this  l>e  impossible,  by  the  aid  of  good 
pictures  and  comparisons  with  animals  familiar  to  them,  a 
detinite  idea  may  be  arrived  at  which  will  enable  them  to 
recognize  immediately  a  cow  which  they  may  see  later. 

Usually  it  would  seem  best  to  study  no  object  which 
cannot  be  presented  to  the  class.  Is  not  the  cow  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  on  act'ount  of  our  dependence  upon  it  for  so 
much  of  our  food,  clothing,  etc.? 

For  reasons  similar  to  those  given  above,  the  sheep  is 
studied  by  all  children,  but  let  the  teacher  be  mirc  that  it  is 
iriipnssihle  to  see  the  ••ltjt^:t  before  studying  it  otherwise. 

'2.  We  should  hardly  recommend  the  study  of  the  wolf 
in  connection  with  the  story  of  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood."' 
In  the  first  place,  few  of  the  children  have  seen  a  wolf  or 
will  be  able  to  see  one  during  the  study.  Secondly,  those 
who  do  see  it  know  little  of  its  habits  in  a  wild  state,   and 
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is  the  home  life  of  an  animal  that  is  particularly  interest- 
int;  to  children;  tliirilly.  chiklreu  are  not  dependent  upon 
the  wolf  for  either  the  luxuries  or  necessaries  of  life. 

3.  Preparation  of  familiar  trees  with    larpe  buds,    as 
hickory,  walnut,  buckeye,  and  various  poplara,  for  winter 

irest.  this  study  to  be  associated  with  the  gathering  of 
autumn  leaves.  The  connection  between  the  anxious  leaf 
and  nature  study  is  here  a  very  close  one.  The  leaves  stay 
on  the  trees  as  long  as  needed  by  the  buds.  When  the  cov- 
erings of  the  latter  are  complete  so  that  they  are  no  longer 
dependent  on  the  leaf  stalks  for  protection,  the  gaily 
colored  leaves  take  their  well-earned  holiday. 

4.  For  reasons  under  (2)  it  seems  hardly  advisable  to 
Iteach  the  bear  unless  the  children  are  familiar  with  its 
I  habits. 

5.  The  stor\'  of  "The  Lion   and   the   Mouse"   suggests 
nong  animals  the  (/nuu-era—the  mice — but  in  treating  this 

[group  of  animals  with  cliildren  the  fox  squirrel  is  a  better 

Itype  than  the  mouse.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  while 

[the  stories  suggest  the  rfa««  of  animals  the  scientific  type 

iBUL'gests  the  better  animal  'for  treatment  than  the  stories, 

[The  selection  of  the  (n)  squirrel  as  a  type  study  for  children 

[depends  therefore  upon  both  literature  and  science.     Con- 

[centration  of  studies  does  not  bind  us  down  to  any  -slavish 

lontrol  of  one  study  by  another,  but  it   leaves  u.s  free  to 

■eltct  the  best  topics  that  literature  and  science  either  sep- 

irately  or  in  combination  can  suggest. 

The  nut-bearing  trees  previously  studied,  as  indicated 
nnder  (B)  furnish  an  interesting  introduction  to  and  connec- 
,  with  the  study  of  the  squirrels,  which,  about  this  time, 
flaying  in  their  winter  stores. 
(6)  The  rabbit  is  familiar  to  most  children.  By  compari- 
I  with  the  squirrel  the  study  deepens  in  interest.  The 
oil  is  also  favorable,  as  the  wild  rabbits  are  abundant 
™  Ihe  country,  and  their  tracks  in  the  early  snows  are  a 
oirious  study. 

Tile  rabbit  was  also  a  friend  to   "The  Pir  Tree,"  about 
*Iilch  the  children  learn  early  in  the  winter  term. 
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(<■)  Tke  vi'mut:  (by  comparison  with  the  squirrel).  The 
children  are  probably  more  familiar  with  the  mouse  than 
with  squirrels,  and  enou(;h  of  its  habits  have  been  brouifht 
out  in  a  fanciful  way  in  the  story  of  "The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse"  to  make  this  common,  despised  object  a  welcome 
subject  of  study. 

Second  Term.     WiTttet: 

7  and  H.  A  winter  study  of  the  most  common  evergreen  ' 
of  the  localitj'  providing  it  be  a  good  type  of  this  class  of] 
trees:  this  study  in  connection  with  the  stories  of  The  Pirj 
tree  and  The  Unhappy  Pine  Tree. 

Second  Term.     Winter. 

7.  and  9.  A  winter  study  of  the  most  common  evergreenl 
of  the  locality,  providing  it  be  a  good  type  of  this  class  ofj 
trees;   this  study  in  connection  with  the  stories  of  The  Pii 
Tree  and  The  Unhappy  Pine  Tree,     («)  Tlic  AHftrian  Phic. —  I 
Its  foliage;   two  kinds  of  buds,  leaving  the  children  to  findj 
out  for  themselves  in  the  spring  what  each  contains;   thel 
fully  grown   cone,    with  its  tightly  closed  doors,  which  a 
warm  atmosphere  causes  to  open;  the  one-year  cones,  whose , 
work  is  only  half  done;  position  of  cones  on  the  branches;! 
color  and  character  of  the  bark;  general  outline  of  the  tree, 
(b)  the  Scotch  pine,  and  (r)  the  Norway  spruce,  by  comparison  , 
with  Austrian  pine,  providing  these  trees  be  common  in  the  | 
locality  where  studied. 

H.  The  story  of  The  Four  Musicians  suggests  the  studj 
of  the  donkey.  But  first  we  shall  study  (a)  the  horse. 
cousin  of  the  donkey,  it  being  a  better  type  of  solid-hoofed 
animals,  ib)  The  donkey  (compared  with  horse),  (c)  The 
cat.  whose  characteristic  habits  have  been  brought  out  infl 
the  story,  (d)  The  chickfii.  another  of  the  mu.sicians  and  a 
good  type  of  birds,  (e)  English  sparrow,  and  (/)  Chick- 
adee,  by  comparison  with  chicken.  ■ 

Anjf  other  birds  common  during  the  winter  time  in  the 
locality  where  studied  would  do  as  well  as  the  two  men- 
tioned above. 
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TJihfl  Tenn,     Sjrring. 
11  and  15,  Plant  lima  beans,  sweet  peas,  and  com.    We 

[have  heard  about  the  bean  that  burst  from  laufjhing:  in  the 
story  of  The  Bean,  the  Coa!  of  Fire,  and  the  Straw,  and 
shall  And  that  beans  burst  when  working  in  sober  earnest. 

[The  sweet  peas  are  near  relatives,  and  we  shall  need  a  vine 
and  some  Bowers  when  teachin^^  the  story  of  The  Pea  Blos- 
som. Tile  corn  is  planted  that  its  contrast  in  growth  from 
the  seed,  when  compared  with  the  bean  and  the  pea,  may 
be  noted.  (The  gradual  development  of  these  plants  from 
seed  to  flower  and   fruit  is  carefully  noticed   by  the  chil- 

[dnen.) 

7  and  9.  Spring  study  of  the  ever^freen  trees  whose 
winter  study  we  have  noted  previously^the  develop- 
ment of  the  clustered  buds  of  the  Austrian  pine  into  stami- 
nate  flowers  and  new  t^rowth,  and  of  the  long  pointed  buds 
Into  new  growth  and  cones;  the  oflice  of  the  sap:  uses  of 
the  root,    trunk,   branches,  and  leaves;    seeds  sown  and 

I  manner  of  growth  studied. 
1:;,  ('i)  The  robin,   our  best  known   summer  bird,   took 
jKirt  in  the  contest  for  kingship  in  the  story  of  The  Bird 
Vith  Xo  Name,  so  also  did  (b)  the  red  headed  wood-pecker. 
Pfe  of  our  most  showy  birds.      For  study,  any  other  birds 
Would  do  as  well.     These  are  most  familiar  to  the  children 
bthe  locality  in  which  this  course  is  followed.     The  wren, 
owl,  and  eagle  are  more  i»rominent  in   the  story,  but  the 
^ft    witn  M  a  small  bird,  quite  inconspicuous  in  color,  and  very 
^1    'wiuently  no  child  in  the  class  knows  it.     Were  it  familiar 
^1    ti  the  children  it  would  be  desirable  to  study  it.      The  owl 
^M    Tiay  lietter  be  .studied  in  the  winter  when  material  is  scarce, 
^B    Md  the  eayle  is  not  well  known  with  us. 
^1        18.  (a)  Apptf  UtDmnim  connected  with  the  story  of  The 
^B    Proud  Apple  Branch.      The  buds  are  studied  from  the  be- 
^1    ginning  of  tin*  terra,  or  at  least  these  observations  are  be- 
^P    pin  Sefore  any  change  has  taken  place  in  the  bud,  and  all 
"     dcciUcd  changes  are  carefully  noted  by  the  pupils  until  the 
'niil  is  well  formed  or  ripened,      (b)  Plum,  and  (d  Cherry, 
"^Ithi-d  as  above  and  compared  with  the  apple. 

U.  («)  TTie  Duck,  (type  of  water   birds,)  studied  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  story  of  The  Ugly  Duckling,    ib)  Tlie  Oooae,] 
by  comparison  with  the  duck. 


Reading. 
First  Term.     Fall. 

(n)  The  stories  which  the  children  have  learned  and  re- 
produced in  first  f,Tade,  tO}j:ether  with  the  science  topics, 
have  often  been  made  the  basis  of  board  script  exercises  in 
learning  to  read.  The  advantage  of  using  these  thought 
materials  in  the  first  readint,''  exercises  is  that  both  the  words 
and  the  thoughts  are  familiar  and  interesting  to  the  children 
and  they  enjoy  learning  to  read  stories  which  have  attracted 
their  interest.  This  is  the  opposite  of  the  formal  drill  on 
charts  and  in  primers.  The  subject  matter  in  these  exer- 
cises is  derived  from  topics  treated  in  Literature  and  Science, 

(/()  Reading,  from  a  book,  or  printed  page,  of  poems. 
rhymes,  and  songs  previously  learned  by  the  children  at 
home  or  in  school. 

1.  {(i)  Bow,  wow.  wow.  whose  dog  art  thou;  («l  Hark! 
hark:  hark!  the  dogs  do  bark;  Ui)  Pretty  Cow.  Jane  Taylor; 
ib)  The  Cow,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson;  (<)  Little  Boy  Blue; 
(i)  Little  Bo-pee]);  (')  Mary's  Lamb;  all  from  Verse  and 
Prose  for  Beginners. 

3.  I  am  the  wind  and  I  come  very  fast. 

n.  (6)  Bye,  Baby  Bunting,  and  (W  R  was  a  rabbit; 
(c)  Five  Little  Mice;  li')  Hickory,  dickory.  dock,  and  (ctSome 
little  mice  sat  in  the  barn  to  spin,  from  Verse  and  Prose. 

B.  The  First  Christmas,  Emilie  Poulsson;  Snowttakes — 
Tap,  tap.  tap.  what  a  tiny  call,  etc.;  The  Snow — Little 
while  feathers,  etc.;  Heart  of  Oak  I.  also  contains  many 
of  these  rhymes. 

During  tliis  term  and  the  fbUowing  terms,  beginning 
about  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  of  school,  the  children  spend 
a  few  minutes  each  day  learning  the  sounds  of  letters,  these 
sounds  being  derived  by  them  from  some  of  the  words  with 
which  they  have  become  familiar.  Through  their  knowledge 
of  these  sounds  they  are  enabled  to  make  out  words  for 
themselves,  and  the  second  term  they  do  considerable  of  the 
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iing  without  previous  acquaintance  with  the  story  or 
poem. 

Sivonti  Term.     Winter. 

7  and  9.  The  nmon  and  stars  smiled  down  upon  the  little 
ifir  tree  of  our  story,  in  its  forest  home,  doiny  all  in  their 
Miower  to  make  it  happy,  and  the  snow-flakes  made  it  a 
fWautiful  white  coat. 

The  season  also  suggests  the  following:  Star  light. 
Mar  bright:  I  have  a  little  Sister,  they  call  her  Peep,  Peep: 
and  Twinkle.  Twinkle  Little  Star;  from  Verse  and  Prose. 
Lady  Moou,  Lord  Houghton;  I  see  the  Moon;  and  0.  Look 
at  the  Moon,  from  Heart  of  Oak  I;  Snowflakes — Whenever  a 
snowflake  leaves  the  sky;  Pine  Needles.  Wm.  Hayne;  The 
Snowflake's  Story.  Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers. 

H.  («)  Ride  a  cock  horse;  (c)  Great  A.  little  a;  (c)  Pussy 
cat  pussy  cat;  (c)  I  like  little  pussy;  from  Heart  of  Oak  I. 
WHey.  diddle,  diddle;  (<•)  Ding,  dung  bell;  (c)  Three  little  kit- 
'ws;  from  Verse  and  Prose,  (c)  Pussy  sits  beside  the  tire, 
Heart  of  Oak  I;  (/)  The  Little  Chickadee. 

Also  the  following  of  .-Esop's  Fables  simplified: 

I")  The  Old  Hound;  (r-)  The  Horse  and  the  Groom;  (ft) 
Tile  Donkey  and  the  Wolf;  ('j)  The  Donkey  and  the  Hor.se: 
'(I  Belling  the  Cat;  (r)  The  Cat  and  the  Mice;  (rf)  The  Hen 
«nil  the  C^lden  ELgg-s. 

U.  The  Boy  Bathing.  The  Hear  and  the  Two  Trav- 
flem, 

77iir<l  Term.     Spring. 

II  and  15.  A  Little  Brown  Seed.  When  the  Seeds  Begin 
^"  Sprout;  Child's  Song  Book;  A  Dewdrop,  Stevenson; 
Tht  Swing.  Stevenson;  Runaway  Brook,  Mrs,  Folleno; 
Ironi  Verse  and  Prose.  Drip.  Drip.  Drip.  Child's  Song 
^k.  The  Ajiril  Shower.  W^ho  Like-sthe  Rain.  Clara  Doty 
Batfis.  Plump  Little  Baby  Clouds,  One  Little  Cloud.  Nature 

rira  for  Young  Readers,  pp.  1-4.  10-12.  and  28-33. 
IS.  Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers,  pp.. 12  14.  Hi.  17. 
Animal  Life.  pp.  113  11^;  The  Egg  in  the  Nest.  Who 

•If  the  Birds  Nettt.  Once  I  Saw  a  Little  Bird.  Who  Killed 
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Cock  Robin.  The  Bird  and  lis  Nest,  from  Verse  and  Prose. 
\  Bird  Sonp.  Heart  of  Oak  I..  The  Secret  from  Little  Flower 
Folks.  What  Robin  Told.  George  Cooper:  The  Nestlint^s. 
Laura  F,  Pollard. 

lis.  The  Dandelion— Bright  Little  Dandelion:  (<■)  The 
Clierry  Tree.  Bjomson;  («)  The  Child  and  the  Apple. 
Elaine  G.  Eastman,  from  the  German. 

14.  Animal  Life.  pp.  !W>-y3:  (a)  The  Chicken's  Mistake. 
Phoebe  Carv- 


NVMBKH. 

For  at  least  the  first  two  terms  of  school  there  is  no 
need  of  a  class  for  number  work.  The  children  acquire 
number  facts  incidentally  in  literature,  science,  readinjf, 
and  writinir,  thus;     In  Lilerulm-r: 

1.  How  many  animals  did  the  old  woman  yo  to  for  belp? 
(The  class  count  as  one  child  names  them.) 

1',  ('!}  How  many  thintrs  did  Red  Riding  Hood  take  to' 
her  f.Tandmotlier?'  1'2)  Show  as  many  tinjrers  as  there  werej 
trees  around  the  jrrandmotlier's  house. 

M.   How  many  musicians  were  there  in  the  band? 

//(  Si-iPiiir  the  number  of  facts  which  may  be  learned, 
without  detractintrfrom  interest  in  the  subject  is  great,  c.f/.rj 

I  I'l)  Look  at  the  tracks  of  the  dojj  in  the  soft  earth. 
How  many  toe  tracks  did  the  two  front  feet   leave?     The 
two  hind  feel?    {b)  How  many  long,  sharp  teeth  has  the] 
dog  in  Ills  two  jaws?     ('■)  On  how  many  toenails  does  thei 
cow  stand?     ('/)  How  many  front  teeth  does  the  cow  lack  inj 
the  upper  jaw? 

■  In  Uewlimi:  The  children  may  he  asked  to  read  three, 
four,  or  five  lines  or  more.  What  is  the  third  word  in  the 
second  line?'etc.  Turn  to  page  \'l:  it  looks  like  this — 12i 
(showing  on  the  board). 

In  Dri'wiiif/:  Make  a  border  in  threes  of  your  leaves;  in 
fours;  in  fives.     How  many  toes  of  the  chicken  can  you  see^] 
Draw  the  toes  as  you  see  them.     Draw  the  fir  tree  with  six 
of  its  brothers  and  sisters.     Draw  some  little  mice  running 
out  to  get  their  supper.     How  many  did  you  draw? 
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/n  Writing  and  Speltiitj/  (second  term):  You  may  write 
"the  word  nhfep  three  times.  How  many  letters  in  the  word? 
How  many  soumls":'  How  many  silent  letters  in  Hiyuffli* 
How  manv  letters  in  the  word? 


I 


T/iiid  Tenii. 

(«)  A  continuation  of  work  as  previously  suggested  for 
first  and  second  terms.  Vj)  Concrete  stories  based  on  liter- 
ature and  science  f^ven  in  a  number  recitation. 

3,  How  many  apple  blossoms  on  this  twig,  (Eight.) 
You  may  have  four  of  them.  Harry.  How  many  have  I  left? 
What  part  of  my  blossoms  did  I  give  Harry?  Give  one-half 
of  your  blossoms  to  Nellie.  How  many  has  Nellie?  Nellie 
may  give  one-half  of  her  blossoms  to  Ruth,  (f)  Children 
learn  to  write  the  numbers  which  they  recognize;  thus:  Tell 
me.  without  speaking,  with  the  chalk,  how  many  apple 
Wossoms  I  have.  How  many  I  gave  Harry.  What  part  I 
ave   Harry  (^J,  etc.     (rf)  Written   language  nf  o])erations. 

iw  what  I  did  with  my  blossoms  (S — 1)-  and  also  how 
liiany  I  have  left  ia-4=4i.  Let  the  chalk  tell  what  part  of 
my  blossoms  I  gave  Harry,  (i  of  n),  etc.  The  numbers 
iw«l  in  this  work  do  not  exceed  tm. 
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{a)  Short  stories — given  orally  by   the  children,   then 
written  by  them.     These  stories  are  taken  from  the  litera- 
ture and  nature  study-     This   work   is  made  very  easy  at 
first.     The  children  draw  jMctures  on  the  board  of  objects. 
M  dictated   by  the  teacher:   e.f/..  of  the  cow.  the  teacher 
*Tites  the  word  on  the  hoard  and  each  child  labels  his  cow. 
'Thin  work,  of  course,  is  very  crude  at  first.)     Later  they 
Tile  Thr  tmi;  or  thr  ciiw.     They  picture  a  paif  of  milk,  and 
Tilt  the   word  "uVt  below  it.      After  learning  to  write  a 
lumlwr  of  name  words,  they  write  short  sentences,  as  "The 
<OTf  Eives  milk."  making  a  picture  of  the  cow  giving  milk. 
"')  ri>|iyitig   of   short    i>oems   or   rhymes   which  they  have 
'•arntil.    The  children  in  this  grade  learn  how  to  begin  and 
"id  a  sentence. 
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Drawing. 

(a)  Objects  studied  in  science  are  drawn  by  having  the 
object  placed  before  the  child,  he  doing  his  best  to  repre- 
sent it.  Some  of  these  objects  are  molded,  as  the  e^gs  and 
nest  of  the  robin,  beans  and  peas  in  the  pod,  the  horse's 
shoe,  the  chicken's  foot,  cones  of  the  pines.  Bome  are  also 
cut  from  colored  papers  and  pasted,  the  children  themselves 
matching  the  colors,  as  leaves  on  the  twig  of  the  apple,  the 
ripened  fruit  of  apple,  cherry,  and  plum,  beans  in  the  pod. 

ib)  The  stories  which  the  children  learn  are  illustrated 
by  them,  they  representing  on  paper  what  is  in  their 
minds,  e.g., 

1.  The}'  picture  the  old  woman  leading  her  pig,  etc. 

2.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  is  represented  by  them  on 
her  way  to  her  grandmother's,  meeting  the  wolf. 

Speli,ing. 

(u)  Phonetic  and  written  spelling  of  words  needed  in 
the  written  language,  (fi)  Sentences  dictated  by  the  teacher 
containing  these  words. 

Writing. 
Secnnd  and  Third  Termn. 
(a)  Careful  writing  of  the  -small  letters  which  the  chil- 
dren have  already  learned  to  write  in  words  in  the  written 
language.  Qi)  Combination  of  these  letters  into  familiar 
words,  (c)  Exercises  for  free  movement.  Much  of  the  work 
is  done  on  the  board  where  the  letters  can  be  written  in  a 
large  form.     The  vertical  script  is  used. 


Second  Year.     Literatuke.     Robinson  Crusoe. 

First  Term.     Fall. 

Chapters  1-9  in  Robinson  Crusoe  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

1.  Boblnaon  Cniaoe  at  Home. 

2.  The  Vuyage. 

3.  The  Island. 

4.  Robinson's  Houae, 

5.  aiBWork. 


IHfin  of  Cnneentralhn. 
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&  Surprises.  (Wheat  found  growing  in  his  yard,  and  a  turtle  found 
lOT  the  shore.) 

T-  Bis  Siirkness. 

H.  Exploring  the  Island.  (He  finds  many  grapes,  melons,  oranges, 
IkiDons,  and  cocoanuts.) 

B.  Another  Trip.     (He  finds  a  parrot  and  takes  it  home  for  n  pet,  I 

fkconf!  Tvriii.      Winter. 

f-'hapters  10-20. 

10,  Robinson's  Garden,    (He  finds  salt  also.  | 

II  and  12.  Robinson  Itecomes  a  Cook. 

13.  He  Bctomes  a  Boatmaker. 

IJ.  He  Becomes  a  Tailor. 

l,i.  The  Second  Canoe. 

in.  Kobinson's  Flocks. 

IT.  His  Manner  of  Living. 

IS,  Alarm! 

ID.  Robinson  Preparec  for  Trouble. 

ax  A  Discovery. 

Third  Term.     Spring. 
Chaptera  21  -21). 
21.  Keturn  of  the  Savageis. 
lii.  .Making  Friday's  Acqunlntance. 
il.  Robinson  a  Teacher. 
H.  Preparation  for  a  Journey. 
2,3.  The  Savages'  Second  Return. 
2H.  A  Happy  Meeting. 
2!.  Getting  Ready  for  New  Guestf. 
28.  An  English  Vessel  Arrives. 
at.  Home  .\gaiii. 


Nature  Sti'dv. 

Firnt  TrriH.  F<i!l. 
Cfrotiniie  and  finish  the  study  of  l.im/r  ffmiin.  Swffit  Peim, 
■lad  liini.  Finish  study  of  Applen  and  Pliimn  begun  the  pre- 
"loUK  si»rinfi;.  SMaiiuiriihinn  of  cabbagernterpiUur.  If  taken 
^1  the  vet^'  bejiinning  of  the  term,  the  eggs  may  be  found. 
snil  all  chanties  noticed  until  we  have  the  butterfly.  Meta- 
rautpliosia  of  milkweed  caterpillar,  and  other  caterpillars 
»WliUie  children  may  find. 

1.  (u)  Wheat;  Ui)  Oats.  (By  comparison  with  wheat):  <<-•) 
Thr  Turtle. 
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8.  (a)  Orapes  and  raisins.  {Study  of  the  ripened  fruit 
on  the  vine,  (b)  Watermelons  and  muskraelons  studied 
from  flower  to  mature  fruit;  (rf  Orange  (As  found  in  market); 
ill)  Lemon.  (By  comparison  with  the  oranf,^e.)  (The  trees  of 
botli  of  the  latter  will  be  available  to  raany.);(e}  Cocoanul. 
(Its  manner  of  j;rowth  must  he  learned  from  }iictures  and 
by  comparisons). 

Seaind  Term.      HViiter. 

y.  («)  Ptinitt.  if  tile  bird  can  be  seen  by  the  children;  (ft) 
Crow;  Owl  (by  comparison  with  the  parrot):  («)  Stuiw  Cr{/a- 
tnls — their  history;  (b)  crystals  of  sttft  and  «uipfiur;  (r) 
Quartz  crystals.  Watch  for  and  note  time  of  return  of 
spring  birds. 

12.  (rt)  Watch  for  pussies  on  the  n'llhw.  (Robinson 
made  his  baskets  f  nnn  twigs  of  the  willow. )  Notice  the  first 
changes  in  the  buds  of  this  tree  and  of  its  mate  which  beans 
the  seeds.  Notice  all  succeeding  changes  in  both  trees, 
(h)  Notice,  also,  the  development  of  tlie  sterile  and  of  the 
fertile  (lowers  of  the  mft  umiilr.  and  of  its  leaf  buds,  WhUe 
in  the  willow  the  two  kinds  of  flowers  are  foundon  separate  ■ 
trees:  in  the  soft  maple,  the  two  kinds  are  found  on  the  same 
tree,  (r)  Note,  likewise,  the  development  of  the  flower  and 
leaf  buds  of  the  elm.  Notice  difference  in  shapes  between 
the  leaf  and  flower  buds.  This  tree  differs  from  the  two  pre- 
viously studied  in  having  but  one  kind  of  flower — a  perfect 
one. 

IB.  ((*)  liiHil.  (By  comparison  with  the  sheep,  if  this  has 
been  previously  studied.)  (d)  Simple  process  of  butter  and 
cheese  making. 

Third  Tfrm.  Sfiriiiff. 
Ui)  Continue  the  study  of  the  willnw.  sn/t  mnplr,  and  ehn 
until  end  of  term  or  until  the  seeds  have  ripened,  ih)  Sow- 
melon,  lemon,  orange,  and  grape  seeds.  Watch  growth  and 
changes.  (Continued  from  autumn.)  (<■)  Grapes--buds.  blos- 
soms, and  green  fruits  IContinued  from  autumn.)  (*/)  Blue- 
bird — ^whose  arrival  has  previously  been  noted,  (e)  Broien 
Thntn/t — one  of  our  sweetest  summer  songsters,  if)  ['Met. 
ig)  Dandelion.      [The  order  in  whicii  these  plants  and  birds 
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1  be  taken  up  for  study  will  bi-  lietermined  largely  by 
I  the  time  of  their  arrival.] 


RKADINfi. 

FirM  Tenn.      Full. 

(»)  Story  of  The  Straw,  the  Coal  of  Fire,  and  the  Bean, 
in  Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones,  it,)  The  Child  and 
the  Apple.  Elaine  E.  Gaston.  Tlie  Peasant  and  the  Apple 
Tree.  .-Esop.  M  Nature  Stories  for  Younff  Readers.  Part 
11.  pp.  lW-71.  7H-«1.  I'tH-UO.  i:>3-i:)li.  Cat  Tails  and  Other 
Tales.  A:>-il.  KM-93.  {•!)  Nature  Studies  II.  Ha-lin, 
i>.  The  Lamp.  ./Eaoj);  (Robinson  makes  a  lamp.) 
fi.  The   Hare  and   the  Tortoise.   The  Tortoise  and  the 

n.  The  Vine  and  the   CJoat.  The  Fox  and  the  Grapes, 
TIlcHartandthe  Viae.  JEsop.  Classic  Stories,  chapters  I-VI. 


S<i-iiml  Term.      Wiufei: 
CJaMic  Stories.  VII-X. 

Jl.  The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher.  The  Crow  and  the  Sheep. 
.*Anii.  The  Crow'-s  Children.  .Mice  Carj-.  The  Pitfeon  and 
the  Owl.  Emilie  Poulsson,  The  Bird  With  No  Name.  Classic 
Stories.     Owl,  Nature  Stories  11, 

In.  SnowHakes.  Nature  Stories  I,  The  Vapor  Family, 
^'hat  the  Fire  S]irites  Did,  How  Dame  Nature  Got  Her 
^•»t.  Who  Broke  the  China  Pitcher.  A  Vapor  Story,  from 
'■■at  Tails  and  Other  Tales,     .lack  Frost.  Poem. 

11.  Grandma  Karline.  Cat  Tail  and  Other  Tales.  How 
w  Indianii  learned  to  Make  Clay  Dishes.  Nature  Myths. 
Addresfi  to  a  Robin. 

12.  Pussy  Willow.  Sugar  Makiay.  from  Nature  Stories  I. 
y  Willow  s  Hood.  Cat  Tails  and  Other  Tales.  Young 
cliWlnd,   M.  F.   Butts.     Pussy  Willow.   Mary  E.  Plum- 

™*fin  Kindertrarten  Magazine.   0,  Yon  Pussy  Willow.Poem, 
''■^IVinir  in  their  Sleeji.  Edith  M.  Thomas  in  St,  Nicholas. 

I'l.  Little  One  Eye.  The  Wolf  and  the  Goat,  from  Scud- 
•••fs  Fables  and  Polk  Lore. 
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Third  Teitii.  Spring. 
(a)  Maple  Seeds,  Nature  Stories  I.  ((j)  The  Little  Brown 
Sled.'Cat  Tails  and  Other  Tales.  The  Wind  and  the  Sun, 
^sop.  A  Cloud  Story.  Nature  Myths.  Phaeton.  Nature 
Myths.  Spring  Rain,  Nature  Stories  I.  Poems — Rain  and 
the  Flowers:  Who  Likes  the  Rain,  Clara  Doty  Bates;  How 
Queer.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  W  and  e)  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Robin.  Cat  Tails  and  Other  Tales.  Sprintr  News,  Nature 
Stories  I.  The  Cat  and  the  Birds,  The  Lark  and  Her  Youn^ 
Ones,  from  ^Esop,  (/)  Violet,  i.g)  Dandelion,  from  Nature 
Stories  I.  Poems — Bright  Little  Dandelion;  Dandelion, 
dandelion,  where 's  your  cap  of  gold'  The  Proud  Apple 
Branch,  The  Pea  Blossom.  The  Ugly  Duckling,  from  Classic 
Stories.     Grimms  Pairy  Tales:  Wiltse. 


Number  Work. 

<«)  Based  on  nature  study  and  the  story  of  Robinson 
Crusoe;  the  story  brings  into  use  the  tablesof  loofi  measure, 
li<.[uid  and  dry  measures,  and  the  time  table.  The  children 
measure  off  on  the  school  yard  the  distance  from  the  door 
of  Robinson's  cave  to  his  fence  in  front,  the  distance  apart 
of  the  ends  of  his  fence,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, the  length  and  breadth  of  his  cabin.  In  cutting  out 
his  clothes  the  different  pieces  are  measured.  His  baskets 
held  different  amounts;  his  jars  also.  He  measures  his  milk. 
his  wheat,  and  rice;  he  gathers  lemons,  oranges,  and  cocoa- 
nuts  by  the  dozen.  The  number  of  goats  in  his  different 
pastures  are  made  the  basis  of  study.  In  nature  study  the 
number  of  beans  and  of  jieas  in  a  pod,  the  number  of  rows 
of  com  on  a  cob.  the  number  of  ears  of  com  on  a  stalk,  of 
stalks  in  a  hill,  the  distance  apart  nf  the  hills,  etc..  furnish 
material  for  the  number  work,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  object  studied.  The  number  of  plums 
in  a  quart;  of  medium-sizefi  apple.s  in  a  peck.  The  distance 
round  a  large  apple  or  plum;  through  it,  also.  The  num- 
pBer  of  grapes  in  a  bunch,  counted.  Size  of  grapes.  Number 
of  seeds  in  a  grape.  Length  of  full  grown  pu.ssies.  Length 
of  sprays  of  seed.     Size  of  watermelon  and  muskmelon. 
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Number  of  melons  on  some  vines.  Number  of  petals  in  a 
llnwer.  Number  of  points  on  a  crystal,  etc.  (b)  Written 
lanj!:ua^e  of  operations  performed,  (c)  Tables  of  compound 
numbers  used,  written  in  order.  W)  Forty-five  facts  in 
addition  memorized. 


WllITirES   tiANGfAGE. 

(ii)  Stories  from  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Nature  Study 
ifivcn  by  tlie  children  as  in  first  year,  (b)  In  addition  to 
Uic  points  empliasized  in  first  grrade,  the  children  learn  lo 
liar.mraph.  (<■)  Copying  of  poems  learned  by  them,  as  in 
tlrst  ^ade.     idi  Writing'  of  short  letters  in  good  form. 

WlUTINii. 

'i»l  Careful  makintr  of  capital  letters  already  used  in 
Written  Language,  and  such  others  as  will  be  used  through 
I  lie  year.  ('>•  Familiar  words  beginning  with  capital  let- 
ters. <r)  Exercises  for  free  movement  as  before.  (</)  Writ- 
ing of  stanzas  of  poems  which  the  children  have  learned, 
Mlm;  the  capital  letters  with  which  they  are  worlting, 

Spelling. 

i")  Words  needed  for  the  Written  Language,  spelled 
lihijtiftically  and  written.  (6)  Sentences  dictated  by  the 
tocher  containing  tliese  words. 


A  full  bibliography  of  the  Herbartian  literature,  both 
'"  •^"■rnian  and  in  English,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Rein 
•M  Vail  Ijiew's  "Outlines  of  Pedagogics. V  sold  hv  C,  W. 
™r<lei-ii.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  This  full  list  of  authorities  and 
|*w»l(s  is  given  also  in  DeGarmos  "Herhart  and  the  Her- 
''^niaiis, "  published  by  Charles  Scribner'.s  Son>.  New  York. 


Cop'triyhl,  tSP/1. 
By  C'HARi,E8  McMfHKY.  Normal,  111. 
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PREFACE. 


The  first  Sujjplement  to  the  Herbart  Year  Book  of  1895, 
contains  the  discussions  of  its  papers  at  the  Denver  meet- 
ing. Those  discussions  were  largely  attended  and  fully 
enjoyed  by  the  teachers  present. 

By  publishinK'  the  papers  in  full  and  by  giving  time  for 
their  careful  study  before  the  meetings,  it  is  expected  that 
sucb  discussions  will  be  very  pointed  and  closely  critical, 
leading  to  an  exhaustive  and  penetrating  treatment  of  the 
most  important  topics. 

A  round-table  raeetingof  the  Herbart  Society  will  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  Intfregl  at  the  national  meeting  of  the 
Dtrpartment  of  Superintendence,  to  be  held  at  Jacksonville, 
Fl"rida,  in  February,  I8!lti.  The  second  Supplement  will 
probably  contain  this  paper  and  discussion. 

It  is  expected  that  the  next  Supplement,  with  addi- 
tiounl  discussions  and  notices  for  the  following  year,  will 
b*  Issued  and  sent  out  to  members  in  March.  Price  of  this 
supplement,  50  cents.     To  members  it  is  sent  free, 

Charles  A.  McMdrry,  Secretary, 

Normal.  111. 
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DISCUSSION 


TBB  OPEN  SBHSION  OF  THE  UEBBAHT  CLUB,  DEN- 
VEJt,  COLORADO,  JULY  10.  IS95. 


>        KEMAHKS  ON  PRESIDENT  DE  GARMO'S  PAPER.  "MOST  PRESS- 
H  ING    PJIOBLEMS   CONCERNING   THE   ELEMENT- 

^^  ABY  COOR8B   OF  STDDY." 

^fOro.  P.  Brown,  Bloomington.  III.: 

^1  1  do  not  know  just  what  I  ought  to  say  in  the  opening 
^P  of  this  discussion.  Probably  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  say 
*hat  I  think  to  be  true,  whether  it  shall  accord  with  Her- 
Iwrtian  doctrine  or  not.  There  is  a  Christian  civilizatioQ 
Sid  we  all  believe  that  it  is  our  business  to  prejiare  chil- 
ifca  for  such  a  civilization.  To  me.  Herbartian  pedagogy 
simply  means  this:  it  means  a  method  of  realizing  the 
''Slues  of  those  studies  which  a  Christian  civilization  has 
•letermined  must  go  into  the  schools  as  a  preparation  for 
life  in  that  civilization.  I  do  not  understand  it  to  be  a  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics  at  all,  but  a  method.  How  are  we  to 
'*3liie  the  aim  which  a  Christian  civilization  has  set  up  for 
"eryone?  How  are  we  to  realize  that  in  the  schools  so  far 
**  possible?  That  is  the  question.  Herbartian  metaphys- 
'^  1  can  find  no  use  for;  Herbartian  psychology  seems  to 
■"'to have  little  of  inspiration  in  it. 

Now  there  are  two  ideas  in  this  Herbartian  method 

eh  has  been  so  well  defined  for  you:  one  of  them  is  named 

tption  and  the  other  interest,      I  think  that  if  there  is 

^''ylhing  in  the  world  that  the  school  teachers  need,  it  is  a 

ough  study  of  apperception.      The  Herbartians  have 

luced  that  word.     I  think  we  may  say  that  Herbart's 

"■*  is  peculiar.      We  have  been  using,  in  the  same  sense, 

Wrtain  other  words.    We  have  been  familiar  with  the  word 
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assimilation;  we  have  dealt  with  such  terms  as  understand-! 
ing  and  comprehension:  but,  until  quite  recently,  we  never] 
pursued  the  study  of  that  process  that  'Herbart  calls  apper-1 
ception  in  any  thorough  and  complete  way.     There  is  one! 
man  who  has  done  much  in  his  psychology  to  throw  light 
on  it,  Mr.  John  Dewey.    Apperception,  in  so  far  as  it  means 
the  discovery  of  a  series  of  causal  relations,  is  a  great  thing;] 
in  education:  in  so  far  as  it  means  the  accidental  associa-.J 
tion  of  things  not  in  causal  relation,  it  is  of  no  great  value.] 
That  meaning  which  is  characteristic  of  Herbart's  thought-j 
is  something  we  need  and  must  have,  and  the  more  ourl 
teachers  can  study  it,  the  better  they  will  be  able  to  crit- 
icise courses  of  study.       And  here   let  me   say   that    this! 
whole  matter  of  cour,se  of  study  has  direct  application  tol 
apperception.     What  is  the  process  by  which  the  child  shall  J 
grow  into  that  sort  of  character  which  prepares  for  the  civ-j 
ilization  into  which  he  is  born?     What  are  the  means  and| 
materials?     We  are  on  the  threshold,  only,  of  this  inquiry,  I 
The  most  modest  of  men  are  the  Herbartian  pe'ople.  I  am  sure 
they  do  not  deserve  any  such  epithet  as  was  applied  to  them  j 
in  this  forenoon's  general  meeting  of  the  National  Associa-H 
tlon.     I  think  that  all  of  us  have  got  to  approach  this  mat- 
ter in  the  judicial  spirit,  in  the  spirit  of  hospitality  to  new^ 
ideas.    The  great  trouble  is  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  hos-fl 
pitable  to  such  ideas.      We  are  too  much  of    the  opinion     ■ 
that  we  "are  the  people  and  wisdom  will  die  with"  us.     I     ■ 
think  it  was  Job  who  said  something  of  this  kind.     I  thinl^l 
there  is  that  kind  of  disposition  in  us  when  we  have  fixed  a 
certain  concatenation  of  ideas.     We  are  not  friendly  to  new 
ideas  when  we  have  a  theory  of  life  already  formulated.  ^M 
I  am  one  of  the  conservatives.      I  have  been  trying  to" 
accomplish  in  my  way  what  the  Herbartians  are  trying  to 
accomplish  in  another.     We  all  desire  to  promote  the  right 
kind  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic  culture.     This  has 
always  been  before  those  who  have  been  thinking  while 
they  have  been  teaching.    The  demand  for  reform  sometimesfl 
irritates  those  who  have  been  living  in'the  past,  but  it  is 
wrong  for  those  who  have  come  up  through  all  the  years 
to  refuse  to  be  hospitable  to  new  ideas  or  to  the  new  rela- 
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in  which    these   ideas  may  be  placed,  or  to  seem  to 
e  against  reform. 

This  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  promisinfj  of  move- 
inentii;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  so  promising,  but  let  me 
say  that  when  the  Herbart  Club  pins  its  faith  to  Herbart's 
metaphysics  or  to  any  other  doctrine  which  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  truth  when  the  truth  shall  be  revealed,  we  shall 
all  lose  our  sympathy  for  it.     This  question  is  not  a  question 
that  can  be  decided  by  what  appears  on  the  surface;  it  is  a 
great  psycholog-ical  question.     A  valuable  contribution  to  it 
fau  been  made  by  Dr.  Hinsdale  in  the   paper  on  mental 
coogTuence.      lam  reluctant  to  make  any  criticisms  upon 
the  riews  in  that  paper,  but  I  doubt  whether  some  of  the 
statements  are  fully  justified.     I  think  that  all  truth  is  con- 
gruous and  that  there  is  nothing  that  is  incongruous  with 
tnilh  except  a  lie.     I  believe  there  is  distinct  discipline  in 
historical  study,  in  language  study,  and  soon  throughout  the 
curriculum.     I  believe  thoroughly  in  that,  and  assume  that 
tlw  Herbartian  people  believe  in  it.     We  must  have  the  dis- 
cipliBe  that  comes  from  the  study  of  mathematics,  of  his- 
tory, and  of  literature,  if  we  are  going  to  have  properly 
•Mlaaced  character,  but  I  wish  to  say  agaiu  that  the  truths 
•hich  We  find  in  all  these  departments  can  not  be  classed 
^  incongruous. 


C  B.  Gilbert,  St.   Paul,  Minn.: 

When  the  Herbartians  pin  their  faith  to  any  doctrine, 
"•'*  organization  will  cease  to  be  the  institution  that  it  is 
Dow,  and  then  it  must  be  succeeded  by  some  other  club 
'"'Idnf  the  truth.  One  great  good  thing  has  already  been 
*f0)inpli8hed  by  the  Herbart  Club  and  by  other  such  move- 
ments; even  if  all  the  truth  that  the  Herbartians  have 
^Bghl  forward  has  been  known  to  the  wise  men  for  cen- 
ZB  the  wise  men  say.  these  young  men  have  set  the 
to  thinking.  Tlie  wise  men  have  kept  it  all  to 
es  and  the  rest  of  us  never  knew  that  they  had  it. 
'He  rest  of  ua  have  already  got  great  light  from  what  these 
^^"^^  men  have  done. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  paper  by  Dr.  DeGarmo  is  the 
best  view  of  the  whole  matter  I  have  seen,  best  because  it 
is  not  radical,  recognizes  the  good  in  others.  After  the  dis- 
cussion at  Cleveland  last  winter,  I  think  DeGarmo  has 
shown  a  great  deal  of  true  Herbartian.  Christian  kindness. 

If  education  aims  to  make  of  the  child  the  best  possible 
citizen,  it  is  no  simple  thing.  In  the  good  old  days  when 
society  demanded  nothing  except  the  few  arts  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  those  days  anybody  could  keep 
school.  The  questions,  suggested  by  such  a  paper  as  we  are 
considering,  make  modest  people  and  honest  people  stop 
and  think.  All  training  of  children  should  be  moral  in  its 
purpose,  I  wish  to  suggest  one  or  two  of  these  problems 
and  not  attempt  to  solve  them.  How  are  you  to  make  a 
strong,  upright,  useful  life  by  instruction?  The  way  has 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  yet  been  discovered.  Certain  things 
can  be  done,  certain  things  cannot  be  done.  If  anything  is 
to  be  done,  it  must  be  accomplished  by  leading  a  child  to  live 
during  childhood  the  same  sort  of  a  life  he  is  to  live  when 
older.  Many  people  who  have  never  heard  of  ethics  have 
been  the  representatives  of  the  best  of  morality.  Morality  is 
a  broader  and  more  difHcult  thing  than  ethicS.  Instruction, 
so  far  as  it  is  instruction,  must  be  ethical  ratjierthan  moral. 
Now,  if  a  child  can  be  trained  into  power,  we  have  solved  a 
problem.  How  is  the  will  to  come  in?  The  only  prepara- 
tion for  living  is  by  living.  You  cannot  fit  him  by  talking 
about  living.  The  only  preparation  for  the  future  is  the 
present.    How  are  you  to  make  the  next  generation  better? 

There  is  one  point  upon  this  subject,  however,  of  which 
I  wish  to  speak,  President  DeGarmo  treats  rather  slight- 
ingly the  relation  of  form  and  content.  Perhaps  tack  of 
time  may  account  for  the  omission.  I  gather  from  the  re- 
port that  he  does  not  place  much  stress  upon  it.  The  most 
vital  thought  with  the  Herbartians  is  the  relation  of  form 
and  content.  The  failures  of  thousands  of  people,  most 
failures  in  fact,  are  due  to  the  exaggeration  of  form  over 
content.  I  have  no  patience  with  the  study  of  art  for  art's 
sake.  Why  not  wealth  for  wealth's  sake?  It  is  the  same 
condition,  the  giving  of  the  best  energy  to  what  is  of  sec- 
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idary  importance.  It  is  recoEnizing  means  as  ends.  Now, 
if  we  would  lead  the  child  to  the  best  ends,  let  us  see  that 
he  does  not  worship  money,  or  power,  or  art.  We  must  put 
such  training  into  the  schools  that  he  must  there  either  by 
direct  or  by  indirect  instruction,  receive  into  his  soul  the 
prowtb  that  is  due  not  to  the  form  of  study  but  to  what 
.there  is  in  it  of  valuable  content 


R.  H.  Beggs,  Denver,  Colo.: 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  admirable  summary  with 
which  the  paper  before  us  closes,  reads  as  follows:  The 
highest  function  of  the  studies  is  an  ethical  revelation  of 
the  elements  of  civilization  to  the  child.  I  should  qualify 
I  this  proposition  by  substituting  for  the  first  three  words 
"one  of  the  highest  functions." 

The  old  pedagogy  has  failed  to  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  this  function,  and,  as  a  disciple  of  the  old  school, 
I  wish  to  express  my  profound  gratitude  to  the  Herbartians 
(or  the  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  education  in  empha- 
sising the  importance  of  ethical  culture;   and  should  they 
succeed  in  making  this  stone  which  the  builders  have  so  long 
rejected,  the  head  of  the  comer,  the  educational  edifice  will 
(urelygain,  ratherthan  lose,  in  symmetry  and  strength.  But 
tile  choice  is  not  necessarily  between  rejecting  it  and  mak- 
ing  it  the  comer  stone.     We  need  not  deny  the  vital  neces- 
sity of  ethical  culture  because  we  decline  to  make  all  other 
culture  subordinate.     It  can  neither  be  omitted  nor  wholly 
subordinated,  without  irreparable  loss.     It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  character-building,  which  all  agree  is  the  ultimate 
^ini of  education;  but  other  things  also,  are  essential.  Other 
•JiiagH  being  equal,  strength  of  character  will  vary  directly 
**  the  vividness  of  one's  moral  perceptions  and  the  intensity 
el  tile  feelings  and  desires  thereby  awakened.    But  we  need 
"""*  than  the  ability  to  decide  what  is  best — we  need  the 
iwwcr  to  choose  what  our  judgment  approves.     "If  to  do 
*ere  AH  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,  chapels  had 
"ten  cliurches.'and  poor  men's  cottages,  prince's  palaces. 
'  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done, 
™abeone  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching." 


The  unerring  perception  of  moral  worth  and  beauty  that 
gave  us  the  picture  of  "A  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  could 
not  give  us  the  reality.  We  need  not  merely  a  development 
of  the  moral  sense,  but  power  to  act  in  accordance  with  our 
moral  judgments.  And  this  power  can  be  developed  by  cul- 
tivating the  power  of  self-control  in  general.  He  who  can 
at  all  times  follow  that  course  which  his  judgment  tells  him 
is  for  his  highest  interest,  will  be  able  to  choose  rightly  be- 
tween judgment  and  inclination  in  the  sphere  of  moral  ac- 
tivity. 

■■That  nature,  which,  thrnugh  lire  and  fliiod, 

To  place  or  gain  finds  out  Ua  way, 

Eatti  power  to  seek  [ts  highest  good, 

And  duty's  holiest  call  obey." 

As  we  look  about  us  we  find  more  people  who  can  not 
act  as  their  judgment  dictates,  than  there  are  who  suffer 
from  errors  in  judgment  itself.  Give  all  men  the  power  to 
do  at  all  times  that  which  their  judgment  approves,  rather 
than  that  to  which  inclination  points,  and  the  saloon,  the 
gambling  house,  and  the  brothel  would  cease  to  be  serious 
factors  in  the  problem  of  municipal  government.  When 
one  follows  inclination  rather  than  judgment,  he  chooses 
the  less  desirable,  but  nearer,  rather  than  the  more  desir- 
able, but  remote.  The  laborer  who  starts  home  on  Sattir- 
day  night  with  his  week's  earnings  in  his  pocket,  knows 
that  to  spend  his  money  on  his  home  and  family  will  yield 
him  the  most  enjoyment,  but  the  saloon  offers  immediate 
gratification,  and  he  enters  knowing  that  tomorrow,  with 
empty  purse  and  aching  head  he  will  curse  his  own  folly. 
What  he  needs  is  the  ability  to  eliminate  distance  in  choos- 
ing between  objects  of  desire.  His  is  the  characteristic 
weakness  of  the  child  and  the  savage,  and  to  each  alike 
tliis  power  must  be  imparted  before  a  strong  character  can 
be  evolved.  And  in  this  as  in  all  other  directions  strength 
must  be  developed  by  exercise.  Herbart  recognizes  this 
fact  in  his  chapter  on  "Government"  in  "Science  of  Educa- 
tion." and  points  out  the  enervating  effects  of  close  super- 
vision, telling  us  that  ■■the  need  of  it  grows  with  its  use." 
He  seems  to  perceive  clearly  that  in  governing  children  the 
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itrollinp  power  should  be  removed  further  and  further 
away  that  the  power  of  self-g'ovemment  may  be  develojwd. 
But  self-government  is  but  another  name  for  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  one's  judgment  instead  of  yielding  to  impulse, 
and  this  again  is  only  giving  each  object  of  desire  its  due 
consideration,  regardless  of  its  distance  in  time  or  space. 

In  the  selection  of  the  subject  matter  of  instruction, 
and  in  determining  the  method  of  presentation,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  vital  importance  of  developing  the 
power  to  follow,  as  well  as  to  form,  beautiful  ideals.     Two 
boys  begin  life  with  identical  endowments.     The  one,  on  a 
western  ranch,  acquires  skill  with  the  axe  and  spade  in  the 
dttll  routine  of  daily  labor.      He  becomes  an  expert  horse- 
man in  caring  for  the  herds  upon  the  unfenced  range,  and 
inured  to  exposure  in  guarding  them  day  and  night  through 
wmmcr  storms  and  winter  blizzards.     His  reward  is  never 

t  immediate,  he  endures  present  privation  for  future  reward. 
The  other,  brought  up  to  the  life  of  a  hunter,  acquires  the 
taste  skill  in  the  use  of  axe  and  spade,  the  same  horseman- 
4llip,  the  same  ability  to  endure  hardships  and  exposure, 
out  they  are  acquired  in  the  cha.se  and  for  present  pleasure 
w  immediate  gratification.  At  thirty  let  these  men  change 
pl*ces.  and  the  ranchman  will  soon  become  a  thrifty  hunter, 
tbc  Imnter  an  indolent,  improvident,  shiftless  ranchman. 

Sarah  C.  Brooks,  St.  Paul.  Minn.: 

The  moral  subject  seems  to  be  the  one  uppermost  in  our 

llioughts  today.  In  the  seventh  of  the  propositions  deduced 

'"'O  Dr.  DeGarmo's  exposition  you  will  find  the  first  thing 

l*ant  to  discuss.     ''The  sequence  demanded  by  the  culture 

'pochs  must  be  kept  in  subjection  to  the  child's  environ- 

Oetit,"    There  are  two  parts  of  this  environment,  the  pliys- 

T**l  and  the  spiritual.     These  parts  are  represented  in  the 

^Miwilft  by  nature  study  on  the  one  side  and  by  literature 

**  'hu  other.     I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  time  and  thought 

these  two  subjects.  I  have  never  yet  seen  why  there 

i^nld  be  any  conflict.     They  are  both  environment,  one 

"poo  the  physical  side,  the  other  on  the  spiritual.     One 

Kl^e*  Rctivity  and  the  other  appeals  to  the  feeling,  and  to 
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my  mind,  these  two  studies  should  stand  side  by  side  in  the 
curriculum  with  the  little  child  in  the  midst.  It  has  been 
said  that  feeling  lies  above  and  below  the  will,  on  the  one 
side  blind  and  ignorant,  on  the  other  active  and  intelligent. 
However  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  feeling 
largely  adds  to  the  force  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

We  are  letting  these  old  ideas  of  the  importance  of  the 
formal  studies  go  away  from  us  so  fast  that  we  are  ceasing 
to  hold  the  child  responsible.  So,  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  thought  studies  and  the  formal  studies,  we  should 
remember  that  the  formal  studies,  though  secondary,  open 
the  gate  and  answer  the  questions  which  come  at  the  gate 
way.  If  they  succeed  in  establishing  their  worth  and  im- 
portance in  the  work  of  instruction,  they  have  a  right  to  an 
independent  existence  and  to  development  according  to 
their  own  inward  law.  Language,  reading,  painting,  draw- 
ing, and  the  expression  studies  have  no  more  beautiful  rea- 
son for  their  existence  than  to  afford  means  of  expression 
for  the  great  thoughts  of  great  minds.  It  seems  to  me  that 
their  place  and  importance  should  be  well  defined  and  that 
we  should  not  let  them  go  on  in  this  indefinite  way.  We 
must  give  to  each  study  a  right  to  branch  off  and  to  assume 
its  own  characteristics. 

Mr.  Gilbert  said  that,  before  this  stirring  up  in  our 
midst  by  the  Herbart  Club,  the  wise  men  had  wisdom  but 
kept  it  to  themselves.  There  is  still  danger  of  a  failure  to 
make  pedagogical  principles  well  understood.  Mr.  De- 
Garmo  uses  some  language  in  the  paper  which  we  discuss 
which  I  do  not  understand.  Hesays  that  mathematics  is  the 
formal  quantitive  study  of  inorganic  nature.  How  is  that 
to  help  us?  I  think  that  we  must  simplify  our  statements  if 
we  are  to  have  the  help  of  the  teachers  in  the  solution  of 
these  great  problems  regarding  the  curriculum. 

There  is  another  point  that  seems  to  me  of  great  im- 
portance which  has  not  been  settled.  I  have  been  delighted 
to  see  how  simply  geography  is  arranged,  but  it  is  not  so 
in  nature  study.  Dr.  Harris  says  he  has  not  found  in  any 
of  the  courses  of  study  he  has  examined  that  literature  and 
nature  study  have  been  balanced.    What  is  nature  study 
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for?    To  strengfthen  the  intellect?    It  seems  tome  not.    Na- 
ture study  should  be  pursued  to  put  the  child  into  sympathy 
with  nature.     It  should  be  to  his  heart  what  the  winter  is 
to  the  apple,  a  mellowing,  softening  influence.     I  believe 
we  would  make  more  rapid  progress  if  we  were  to  agree 
upOD  this  great  principle,  why  the  child  should  study  na- 
ture.    We  have  had  that  presented  to  us  in  many  lights. 
Do  you  not  see  that  these  other  things  are  minor?     These 
come  about  incidentally,  but  the  great  thought  is,  that  the 
study  of  nature  must  be  for  the  sake  of  putting  the  child 
into  the  proper  relations  with  the  things  by  which  he  is 
daily  surrounded. 


0.  T.  BaiGHT,  Chicago,  111. : 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  come  to 
this  meeting  only  within  a  very  few  minutes.  I  do  not  feel 
in  the  spirit  that  I  hoped  to  feel  in  while  taking  a  very  few 
niitiutes  in  the  discussion. 

This  thought  has  been  put  forward  two  or  three  times 
today — a  fear  that  the  children  are  not  going  to  do  some- 
Ibing  thoroughly  and  well  because  they  do  something  that 
'nterests  them.  I  have  not  much  sympathy  with  the  theory 
'hat  people  are  expressing  in  that  direction.  Children  do 
the  best  the  thing  that  they  are  most  interested  in,  and  it 
Weins  to  me  that  teachers  cannot  do  better  than  to  select 
'hinijs  that  appeal  most  to  the  child.  It  is  the  search  for 
"le  thing  which  will  interest  the  child  at  his  time  of  life 
that  has  made  us  consider  the  observation  of  children  and 
nature  study,  and  it  is  that  which  makes  us  consider  the 
t^ig^ing  of  something  to  the  child  which  he  can  read  at  the 
^'We.  I  think  the  thing  was  stated  this  morning  in  all  its 
•••IdneBs.  when  one  of  our  Western  friends  expressed  the 
"'ar  Ihat  thought  studies  would  be  crowded  on  the  child 
wfore  he  had  time  to  get  the  formal  studies,  to  make  a  liv- 
"K  with.  I  suppose.  The  inference  is  that  we  shall  give 
*w  children  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  be- 
'•'"e  they  will  need  them  when  they  are  old.  "We  should 
^  five  the  thought  studies,  something  to  think  about."  (?) 
^^  man  was  honest!     The  teaching  of  reading  has  been. 
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and  will  he  so  long  as  that  sentiment  prevails,  a  barrenl 
learning  of  forms.     Why  do  the  children  learn  to  read  so] 
slowly?     Because  there  is  nothing  to  read.     If  the  child  be-1 
gins  at  the  age  of  six  to  want  to  read  because  be  is  to  get 
something  out  of  the  sentence,  the  problem  is  nine-tenthSj 
solved  at  once.     We  would  not  have  this  hard  grind  of  for 
malism.     We  must  give  reading  to  the  hundreds  of  children, 
because  they  are  going  out  as  if  every  one  was  going  to  be  a 
New  York  banker!     I  would  give  them  something  to  think 
about.     You  need  not  be  alarmed  about  the  thinking  child, 
he  will  be  a  thinking  man.     As  I  came  across  from  Chicago 
to  Denver,  I  saw  the  few  scattered  hamlets  and  here  and 
there  a  school  bouse,  and  the  thought  came  to  me.  What 
would  be  the  best  possible  thing  that  somebody  could  do  tot 
these  people?    Would  it  not  have  been  best  to  teach  ther 
to  love  to  read?     I  hold  that  intelligent   teachers  should" 
teach  children  to  love  good  reading  during  the  first  three, 
years.     They  should  love  to  search  for  the  beauties  that  are 
bound  up  in  these  characters.     That  maybe  done  during" 
the  first  three  years.    I  believe  thatthe  pressing  duty  is  first  _j_ 
to  train  teachers  to  a  love  of  literature  in  English,  I  do  noffl 
say  English  literature.      Then,  of  course,  the  teachers  will" 
carrj'  the  wealth  to  the  children.     The  trouble  is  that  the 
teachers  are  not  in  sympathy.      One  of  the  troubles  is  that 
the  normal  schools  have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  this 
matter.     I  have,  within  the  last  year,   seen  a  class  in  the 
third  grade  reading  and  selecting  from  two  beautiful  books 
prepared  for  children,  one  Whittier's  Child  Life,  the  other.^H 
Elliotts  Poetrv for  Children.     Not  a  routine  lesson  in  read-S 
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ing,  the  form  had  all  dropped  into  the  background, 
to  me  about  devoting  three  years  to  form! 


Talk 


0.  C.  Van  Liew,  Normal,  111.: 

T  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  what  seemed  to  b« 
implied  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Beggs.     We  will  all   agree 
that  the  most  forcible  means  of  fixing  a  child  in  moral  babit 
IB  by  moral  acts.     But  that  is  not  the  only  means.     Are  we" 
ready  to  lay  down  the  Bible*     Are  we  ready,  then,  if  that  is, 
the  case,  to  withdraw  our  legislation  against  obscene  literal 
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Ure?  To  deny  the  power  of  instruction  in  the  development 
of  the  will  power  is  to  deny  the  power  of  the  idea  entirely 
in  actioQ.  As  soon  as  we  do  that  we  take  away  the  content 
<i(  thought. 

I  wish  to  bring  the  discussion  a  little  more  to  some  of 
'lie  points  in  this  book  by  asking  a  question  of  the  author 
of  the  paper.  In  the  principal  paragrapli  on  page  24.  the 
author  endeavors  to  show  that  geography  most  universally 
"nifies  the  curriculum.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  unifying 
i*o«"erof  geography  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  it  contains 
"<*;  clement  of  sociology?  Is  it  not  due  to  the  humanistic 
c'ernent?  If  that  is  the  case,  is  not  the  great  central 
tliought  the  humanistic  movement? 

■^Resident  DeGarmo: 
Wait  until  tomorrow. 


mtit 
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f^T.  ParB.  St.  Cloud,  Minn.: 

There  are  a  few  things  that  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
'tubers  of  the  society.     There  is  an  implication  that  there 
^s.  in  this  country,  no  philosophy  of  education  until  this 
^'■Rian  plant  was  brought  across  the  sea. 

There  are  some  things  that  we  would  like  our  Herbart- 

^  friends  to  settle.     Is  the  school  to  be  life  or  a  transcript 

.,     'ife?     Does  the  pupil  go  there  to  live,  or  to  master  those 

^•^Us  that  make  a  transcript  of  life?     This  is  a  question 

^*Ch  no  system  of  education  can  afford  to  ignore. 

Something  has  been  said  to  the  effect  that  we  must  not 
''<ere  to  particular  forms.     Must  not  education  assume 
'■*"ticular  form? 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  weaknesses  of  this  movement,  one 

^"wo  of  which  were  pointed  out  at  Cleveland.     It  ignores 

will  and  makes  it  a   form  of  interest.     It  regards  the 

I     '**d  as  made  up  of  knowing  and  feeling.     I  have  been  hear- 

•fi"  from  those  who  are  in  this  movement  about  doing  away 

^  *-li  the  old  psychology.     Now  is  it  not  true  that  there  has 

■n  no  (acuity  psychology  in  existence  for  two  hundred 

Herbart  wiped  off  the  slate  one  set  of  faculties,  and 


<^Jceeded  to  supply  an  equally  elaborate  one  in  their  place. 
*lled  down  by  ctiairman  as  off  the  subject.) 
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President  DeGarmo: 

I  cannot  undertake  to  stand  for  any  man's  ideas  as  to 
the  difference  between  the  ethical  and  the  moral.  I  think 
most  of  us  understand  by  morallly  the  relationship  of  man 
to  his  Malier.  The  term  ethical  is  used  in  this  paper  as  by 
the  Herbartians  of  the  relationship  of  the  individual  with 
his  fellows,  not  as  fellow  savages,  but  as  those  who  are  in  a 
very  complex  organization.  I  understand  Dr.  Harris  to  say 
that  there  is  a  great  civilization,  and  that  we  must  be 
adaptL'd  to  its  business  lift,  its  church  life,  and  so  forth. 

Just  one  word  about  the  point  at  Cleveland.  Our  friend 
must  not  assume  that  we  assume  to  know  very  much  of 
everything  or  of  anything.  How  to  do  some  valuable  think- 
ing, to  investigate  this  whole  school-room  question,  is  what 
we  have  set  before  us  as  our  work. 

We  are  not  Chinese.  We  do  not  worship  our  ancestors, 
but  we  have  a  very  healthy  respect  for  them. 

Now  about  this  matter  of  the  will,  we  refuse  to  be 
crowded  into  that  comer.  Dr.  Harris  discovered  that  Her- 
bart  was  advocating  a  gpod  thing  but  for  a  bad  reason. 
There  are  sufficiently  good  reasons  for  interesting  the  chil- 
dren and  we  say  to  Dr.  Harris  that  we  propose  to  try  to  in- 
terest the  child  in  these  subjects  because  they  are  of  use  to 
him. 


I 


L.  E.  Wolfe.  Jefferson  City,  Mo. : 

Por  centuries  we  have  learned  that  religion  expresses 
man 's  relation  to  his  Maker  and  morality  his  relation  to  his 
fellow  man.  Now  we  are  told  that  morality  expresses  his 
relationship  to  God  and  ethics  to  man.  Shall  we  recon- 
struct our  definitions? 


Sdpebintendent  Gilbert: 

Ethics  has  to  do  with  the  philosophy  of  conduct,  morals 
is  conduct  itself:  one  is  philosophical,  the  other  practical. 


I 


TTie  essay  on  "Culture  Epochs. "  by  Dr.  C,  C.  Van  Liew, 
of  Normal.  Dlinois.  was  next  taken  up.  and  the  absence  of 
President  Cook  explained,  The  opening'  of  this  discussion 
could  not.  therefore,  take  place  according'  to  the  program 
previously  published.  Colonel  F.  W.  Parker,  Chicago.  Illi- 
nois, wag  called  on  to  continue  the  discussion. 


COLONEi,  Parker: 

I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  very  valuable  essay  of 
Dr.  Van  Liew's.  on  Culture  Epochs.  I  have  read  \he  paper, 
but  have  not  studied  it  sufficiently.  I  trust  that  this  essay 
will  receive  such  a  thorough  and  careful  discussion  in  the 
future  as  it  deserves. 

No  subject  was  ever  brought  into  the  American  schools 
"lat  furnishes  so  much  food  for  thought  and  such  abund- 
ant means  for  discussion  as  the  subject  we  call  "Herbar- 
tiauism."  The  distinguished  teachers  who  have  spent 
*veral  years  at  Jena  studying,  under  the  famous  Dr.  Rein, 
*re.  to  say  the  least,  full  of  the  subject,  full  of  the  doctrine 
"'correlation  and  concentration.  Herbartianism,  as  I  un- 
"srstand  it.  means  earnest  and  unlimited  study  of  the  great 
"yhject  of  education  and  honest,  earnest,  fair  discussion. 
^he  Herbartian  doctrine  is  a  working  hypothesis  to  be  ex- 
**iined.  accepted  in  part  or  whole,  or  to  be  wholly  rejected. 
Very  much  of  discussion  in  tlie  past  has  been  in  the  air. 
'Scussions  have  been  either  vague  theories  or  everlasting 
denials  of  any  suggestions  of  progress.  The  day  of  pure 
^"gmatism  is  fast  passing  away;  discipleship.  too,  has  not 
*bat  hold  upon  the  teachers  that  it  once  had.     We  can  point 

Ilo  no  one  doctrine,  or  to  no  one  man  in  the  past,  that  has 
presented  us  the  whole  of  truth.     We  look  upon  past  sys- 
tenut  or  doctrines  as  movements  toward  something  higher; 
nothing  is  finished  nor  ever  will  be  finished. 
The  fundamental  good  we  get  out  of  the  past  is  direc- 
tion.     We  no  doubt  get  great  fundamental  principles  or  di- 
rection for  action.     The  final  test  of  a  principle  or  direction 
i«  ila  infinity  in  application,     A  method  that  does  not  open 
H  out  a  vista  of  infinity  in  application  is  wrong.     We  can  no 
"  longer  say  that  this  method  is  right  and  that  is  wrong. 
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There  is  only  one  method,  and  that  is  the  economical  pres- 
entation of  conditions  for  the  action  of  the  laws  of  human 
growth.  There  is  only  one  method  worth  applying,  and  that 
is  the  method  of  the  teacher  who  studies  and  understands 
great  fundamental  principles  and  continually  applies  them; 
in  that  application  there  is  everlasting  movement  toward 
something  higher  and  better. 

We  are  all  ardent  admirers  of  the  great  Pestalozzi.  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  we  would  admit  him  as  a  teacher  in 
any  one  o^  our  schools.  He  was  not  a  psychologist,  he  was 
not  a  philosopher,  but  he  was,  indeed,  a  great  lover  of  hu- 
manity. What  he  formulated  was  a  necessity  for  his  time; 
what  we  get  from  Pestalozzi  is  his  loving,  earnest,  truthful 
spirit  in  its  endeavor  to  find  something  better  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  that,  indeed,  is  what  we  get  from  every  great 
teacher  of  the  past. 

Dr.  Brown  has  seen  fit  to  condemn  Herbart's  metaphys- 
ics; whose  metaphysics  of  the  past  shall  we  not  condemn? 
I  never  understood  that  Herbart  made  any  claim  to  meta- 
physics. He  was  a  psychologist,  he  was  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  a  Bahnbrecher.  He  tried  to  discover  a  psychology 
that  could  be  applied  in  school-room  work.  He  was  the 
founder  of  rational  psycholoj.;y.  Out  of  Herbartianism 
has  grown  the  great  movement  of  physiological  psychology 
which  is  now  culminating  in  child  study. 

No  doubt  we  can  get  much  from  the  great  philosopher, 
Hegel,  His  restatement  of  the  great  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Christ  so  sublimely  presented  in  the  "'Sermon  on 
the  Mount,"  that  self-activity  is  the  fundamental  law  of 
growth,"  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  teacher.  Her- 
bartianism reaches  its  object,  suggests  what  shall  be  done 
with  the  child.  It  may  be  that  I  am  mistaken,  but  I  have 
searched  diligently  to  find  Hegel  applied  in  the  school- 
room. If  there  is  any  spot  in  this  country  where  the  He- 
gelian doctrine  has  struck  the  ground,  or  entered  into  the 
life  of  the  children,  I  wish  to  be  led  to  that  sacred  spot 
that  I  may  worship.  No  doubt  the  Hebartiau  doctrine  is 
full  of  mistakes  and  errors:  but  it  proposes  to  reach  the 
child's  mind,  proposes  to  study  the  nature  of  that  mind. 
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proposes  to  suggest  the  best  possible  methods  for  mind 
growth.  There  are  countless  theories  in  vogue,  which,  as 
the  Germans  say,  "Schweben  in  der  Luft."  They  are  dis- 
cussed and  rediscussed,  over  and  over  again,  boolis  are 
■written  exposing  the  theories;  but  the  poor  children  go  on 
the  same  weary  round  of  dead-form  work.  The  real  test 
and  the  true  test  of  a  theory  is  in  its  practice,  in  what  it 
gives  the  child,  what  it  leads  the  child  to  do. 

We  are  not  here,  then,  to  accept  the  Herbartian  doc- 
trine as  the  great  students  of  this  doctrine  present  it  to  us; 
we  are  to  study  it,  we  are  to  examine  it.  As  I  have  already 
said,  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  working  hypothesis  ever  pre- 
seated  for  the  study  of  teachers. 

However,  in  the  study  of  a  doctrine  of  education,  we 
must  also  study  the  history  of  the  people,  the  nation,  out 
of  which  the  doctrine  grew.  A  reformer  can,  indeed,  get 
beyond  his  own  age,  can  get  beyond  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment and  society  that  presses  upon  him,  and  still  no  doc- 
trine can  be  studied  unless  we  understand  the  inner  history 
of  the  people  of  which  the  theory  is  the  outgrowth. 

Our  friends,  the  students  of  Herbart,  emphasize  the 
teaching  of  history  and  literature  as  a  core,  the  center,  of 
educational  movement.  We  all  agree  that  there  is  very 
much  in  history  and  literature.  We  can  also  thoroughly 
understand  another  very  important  fact,— that  history  and 
literature  are  a  prominent  means  of  adjusting  the  child  to 
the  society,  to  the  state,  to  the  government.  Through  his- 
tory* and  literature  a  child  can  be  made  to  believe  in  bis 
own  government  and  the  society  in  which  he  is  bom.  If 
classes  exist,  through  history  and  literature,  he  can  be  made 
to  feel  that  these  classes  are  the  will  of  God;  if  there  are 
kings  and  nobles,  he  can  be  made  to  fee)  that  these  kings 
and  nobles  are  Gods  anointed.  If  he  is  a  peasant,  he  can 
be  made  to  believe  that  it  is  God's  will,  and  can  remain  all 
his  life  a  peasant.  History  and  literature,  I  repeat,  are  a 
powerful  means  of  adjusting  the  child  to  the  exact  state  of 
society  in  which  he  finds  himself.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
bistorj*  and  literature  should  be  used  to  this  end,  but  I  mean 
to  assert  that  it  bag  been  used  in  Germany  to  make  each 
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German  child  believe  that  the  Fatherland  is  the  only  land, 
that  standing  armies  are  a  necessity,  that  the  emperor  is 
God's  anointed,  and  that  the  establishment  of  classes  is  in 
the  line  of  the  highest  progressive  movement. 

Let  me  illustrate  this:  I  wish  to  assert  here  before  these 
students  of  Herbart  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fact— and  with- 
out understanding  this  fact  and  its  influence,  very  little  of 
Herbart  can  be  understood— it  is  this,  tliat  nature  study, 
the  study  of  elementary  science  in  elementary  schools,  was 
kept  out  of  the  German  schools  for  many  j-ears.  for  fear 
that  the  study  of  nature  would  lead  children  to  search  for 
the  truth  themselves,  and  by  that  search  would  be  able  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  present  state  of  society  and 
government;  that  they  would  doubt  the  infallibility  and  in- 
destructibility of  thrones — in  other  words,  that  the  rational 
or  reasoning  spirit  would  enter  children's  minds  through 
the  study  of  nature;  and  with  the  French  Revolution  behind 
them,  the  German  leaders  saw  nothing  but  danger  lying  in 
the  path  of  nature  study.  The  instinct  of  oppression  is  an 
acute  and  sharp  one,  it  scents  danger  as  the  hound  scents 
his  game,  and  that  danger  lay  for  them  in  adjusting  the 
child's  mind  to  eternal  truth,  to  God  himself.  The  moment 
that  adjustment  takes  place,  the  mind  breaks  away  from 
the  present  forms,  breaks  away  from  conformity  to  oppres- 
sive government,  seeks  something  higher. 

We  have  the  question  of  the  relative  place  of  nature 
study  and  the  study  of  history  and  literature.  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  claim, — Mr.  Jackman,  who  is  to  discuss  this 
question,  does  not  claim, — that  nature  is  the  center.  I  wish 
to  have  these  words  written  in  Italics,  we  do  not  claim 
that  nature  is  the  center,  neither  do  we  claim  that  history 
and  literature  are  the  center,  we  do  claim  that  (he  child  is  Oie 
center,  that  this  being,  this  highest  creation  of  God,  with  its 
laws  of  body,  mind,  and  soul,  determines  in  itself,  the  very 
nature  and  condition  of  its  growth.  It  is  not  a  question, 
then,  with  us.  who  in  a  loving,  true  spirit  would  criticise 
our  friends,  the  Herbartians,  of  any  subject  being  the  cen- 
ter, but  to  simply  bring  to  the  front  this  Cinderella  of  edu- 
cation— nature  study.     It  is  to  co-ordinate,  to  give  nature 
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some   place,  in  the  curriculum,  to  make  it  one  of  the 
great  meaus  of  human  deveiopment.     It  may,  or  may  not, 
equal  history  and  literature,  but  it  is  of  first  importance. 
Please  to  understand  our  position,  when  I  say  again,  that 
we  do  not  claim  nature  as  the  central  study.     The  study  of 
nature  has  been  the  spectre,  the  horrible  spectre,  of  those 
who  would   hold   the  human   mind   in   subjection  both  in 
cburch   and  state.     You  all  know  with  what  tremendous 
ojiposition  the  doctrines  of  Darwin  met;  you  all  know  how 
cburch  and  state,  with  their  efficient  instrument  the  pedant, 
have  striven  against  the  onward  march  of  progress,  have 
(ought  ati^ainst  the  search  for  God's  truth  in  his  manifesta- 
tion of  Himself  through   the   universe.     We  ask  for  some 
place,  and  indeed  a  great  place,  for  this  manifestation  of 
the  Eternal  One  through  all  His  works,  and  the  reason  we 
forthe  neglect  of  science  studies  in  tiie  school. through- 
the  ages  of  education,  is  the  awful  danger  of  human 
progress  that  confronted  those  with  fixed  beliefs  and  sor- 
did ioterests. 

Tliere  is  a  great  study  of  man,  we  should  call  it  ethnol- 
'■and  the  study  of  man  is  in  truth  one  of  the  nature 
"idiirs.  History  is  a  report  of  ethnology,  or  the  develop- 
ntni  of  man  from  the  beginning,  a  report  tilled  with  un- 
"^ths,  a  report  written  by  fawners  at  the  fool  of  thrones, 
^"ifl  tbe  obsequious  admirers  of  great  generals.  The  study 
"i  history  requires  the  closest  investigation.  It  is.  indeed, 
^''all.iinportant  study;  but  ethnology  is  the  central  study, 
"*  it  be  understood,  and  history  is  the  record  of  ethnology. 
f*ooni.'can  have  a  liberal  education,  or  even  a  movement 
toward  education,  without  the  study  of  history  and  Utera- 
^'Te.  It  has  been  a  great  headlight  upon  ethnological  move- 
""^Is  since  the  beginning.  But  to  say  that  we  make  his- 
'"•T  the  center,  make  the  special  pleading  on  the  part  of 
''''KWatists  and  vassals  the  center  of  a  whole  system  of  ed- 
ition, is,  to  my  mind,  incorrect — to  disdain  the  direct 
'lation  of  God  and  take  up  that  zigzag,  imperfect  move- 
it  of  man. 

Tlic  great  difference  between  Proebel  and  Herbart  may 
**  found  in  the  difference  of  appreciation  of  children  and 
t 
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child  life.  Herbart's  greatest  mistake  was  his  lack  of  re- 
co^^nition  of  the  instincts  and  spontaneous  activities  of  the 
child.  To  fail  to  understand  the  child  is  a  fundamental 
failure.  To  fail  to  appreciate  the  action  of  the  child's  mind 
up  to  the  school  aj^e,  is  a  great  mistake.  The  child  is  not 
bom  selfish.  He  is  bom  the  bursting  bud  of  the  love  of  God. 
He  should  be  developed  into  the  full  flower  and  fruit  of 
God's  love. 

Geo.  p.  Bbown: 

I  think  the  Colonel  is  not  heeding  his  own  exhortation 
to  treat  the  positions  of  others  fairly.  Metaphysics  is  a 
man's  theory  of  those  things  that  must  be  presupposed  in 
experience;  so  I  take  it  that  each  man  will  have  a  theory 
of  his  own  if  he  does  not  follow  some  one  else's  theory. 
What  I  want  to  say  is  that  so  far  as  I  understand  Herbart's  ■ 
metaphysics,  I  do  not  see  that  they  form  a  basis  for  my  ex- 
perience. I  want  tb  say  another  word  about  psjxhology. 
One's  metaphysics  forms  a  basis  for  his  psychology.  Her-  fl 
bart  certainly  applies  the  rules  of  mathematics  to  psychol- 
ogy as  completely  as  I  ever  saw  it  done.  That  especial 
phase  does  not  seem  to  be  very  profitable,  but  when  it  I 
comes  to  the  elaboration  of  apperception  and  interest  it  isi 
one  of  the  greatest  things  ever  done  for  pedagogy. 

W.  P.  BuRRis.  Bluffton.  Ind.: 

Some  one  has  said  that  concerning  all  new  truth  it  will 
first  be  said  that  it  is  impossible;  second,  that  it  is  not  new, 
and  third,  that  we  always  believed  it,  I  think  that  the  at- 
titude toward  Herbartian  pedagogy  is  number  two,  and 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  number 
three. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  when  I  sat  at  luncheon  to-day| 
to  hear  that  the  Herbartians  are  taking  particular  pains  to 
convert  people  to  their  belief.  Why  should  not  we  try  to 
convert  people  to  our  opinions?  If  we  have  no  message  for 
the  teachers,  then  let  this  and  all  other  meetings  of  the 
National  Educational  Associations  adjourn  and  go  to  Pike's 
Peak,  or  into  the  cave  of  the  winds,  or  some  of  the  Col- 
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orado  bottomless  pita.     I  do  not  know  where  this  g'entleman 

was  l>om  whose  conversation  I  heard.     He  probably  thinks 

it  will  never  be  necessary  to  be  bom  again. 

I  think  Herbartian  pedagogy  is  to  be  the  anfjel  to  roll 

away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre  of  formalism  in  which 
the  schools  of  America  have  been  entombed,  For  the  first 
lime  I  get  some  light  on  the  question  of  making  a  curricu- 
lum for  schools,  some  light  on  the  question  of  values.  The 
Herbartian  pedagogy  certainly  does  bring  us  a  great  step 
in  advance,  and  with  apperception  and  interest  as  guides 
outlines  the  way  for  the  future. 

Now,  concerning  the  paper  of  Dr.  Van  Liew.  I  am  una- 
We  to  add  to  what  he  has  said  on  the  question  of  culture 
*pochg.  He  has  undoubtedly  made  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  also  given  us  a  great  deal  of  light 
■^0  the  more  difficult  question  as  to  how  far  the  culture 
epochs  shall  be  a  determining  factor. 

Now,  I  had  hoped  that  President  Cook  would  have 
led  this  discussion,  and  it  would  have  been  unneces- 
then  for  me  to  have  said  anything.  I  must  commend 
^liia  paper  for  the  fair  spirit  in  which  it  approaches  this 
'"'^ject.  I  hear  it  charged  again  and  again  that  the  Her- 
**rtian8  think  that  the  theory  of  culture  epochs  should  de- 
termine the  selection  of  materials  without  reference  to  the 
institutional  demands  of  the  present.  Now,  Colonel  Parker 
has  given  Goethe's  definition  of  history,  I  want  to  give  Em- 
^fsoa's.  Emerson  was  not  the  first,  nor  yet  the  last  to  be 
Ashamed  to  see  what  a  village  tale  our  so-called  history  is, 
"**  KTeat  seer  saw  that  unless  we  think  what  men  have 
'liought,  and  feel  what  men  have  felt,  we  study  history  but 
■*  *cirds.  It  is  the  lives  of  men  that  we  are  to  read,  the 
^ks  are  but  commentaries. 

Now,  I  think  that  in  some  such  sense  as  that  the  Her- 
"flians  use  the  history.  The  child  cannot  understand  a 
"'adstone  at  first,  but  there  are  certain  types  beginning 
"iih  the  simplest  manifestation  of  the  spirit,  and  we  can 
continue  through  the  development  of  the  race  to  the  high- 
**'  '■ype.    I  think  that  Dr.  Van  Liew  might  have  made  a 
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e  more  of  authority  in  bis  paper  than  he  seems  to.     It 
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'is  very  remarkable,  to  say  the  least,  that  persons  in  all 
fields  of  investigation  have  made  the  same  discovery.  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Cairn,  in  bis  new  study  in  the  field  of  re- 
lig-ion,  declares  that  the  individual  comes  to  know  himself 
first  of  all  in  the  mirror  of  the  world.  The  doctrine  of  cul- 
ture epochs  demands  that  we  shall  reflect  the  world. 

Now,  I  think  I  ought  to  exhort  you  to  read  Dr.  Van 
Liew's  paper.  If  you  have  not  a  copy  of  this  document, 
you  can  be  provided  here  or  elsewhere  with  what  I  consider 
one  of  the  best  coutributions  that  have  been  made  on  cul- 
ture epochs. 

Superintendent  Pahh: 

I  would  like  to  ask  what  is  meant  by  this  oft  used  ex- 
pression that  the  development  of  the  child  is  an  epitome  of 
the  development  of  the  race.  We  understand  the  terra  race 
is  generalized  from  some  billions  of  human  beings  no  two  of 
whom  were  alike. 
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Dr.  Van  Liew: 

It  is  true  that  no  two  of  us  from  the  beginning  have 
been  just  the  same,  but  we  have  been  alike  or  we  would  not 
have  been  classified  together.  The  fact  that  we  are  all 
called  human  beings  is  sufficient  proof  that  we  have  charac- 
teristics enough  incomiBon  to  warrant  the  term.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  good  one  in  that  the  contributions  to  the  school 
journals  frequently  express  such  doubts.  We  are  to  seek 
the  answer  first  in  a  correspondence  in  the  physical  growth, 
second  in  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  life,  in  the  will  and 
the  emotions,  or  in  the  line  of  spiritual  power.  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  child  repeats  the  specific  products:  he  does 
not  have  to  be  a  pirate. 

Not  only  between  the  races  as  a  whole  and  the  child  do 
we  find  this  relation,  but  between  him  and  any  people,  as 
the  Germanic  people  or  the  English  people.  We  get  there 
a  very  similar  development  to  what  the  race  as  a  whole  has 
gone  through.  I  give  a  few  instances.  The  first  literary 
products  are  in  the  myth  and  the  fairy  story.  The  myth, 
as  defined  by  John  Piske,  is  the  explanation  of  natural  phe- 
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nontena  by  the  uncivilized  mind  with  the  introduction  of 
personal  experiences  to  such  an  extent  that  the  phenomena 
themselves  have  been  lost.  Hercules,  Jason,  and  Ulysses 
are  examples.  Now,  the  early  peoples,  not  knowing  the 
underlying  laws  of  nature,  resort  to  the  superficial  facts  and 
see  between  the  clouds  and  the  ship  a  likeness,  or  the  In- 
dian hears  in  the  trees  what  he  cannot  understand  by  the 
laws  of  nature  and  he  thinks  of  voices  like  his  own.  Man 
seeks  to  find  all  things  under  experiences  like  his  own.  He 
discovers  a  will  within  himself  and  he  seeks  to  find  a  will  in 
nature.  What  child  is  not  moved  by  nature  with  supersti- 
tion? Why  is  it  that  our  writers  resort  to  imaginative 
forms  of  literature?  Consider  Hawthorne  and  Kingsley. 
And  then  again,  why  do  our  authors  so  frequently  assume 
the  form  and  even  imitate  the  style  of  the  ancient  myth? 

The  first  conception  that  the  race  has  of  deity  is  anthro- 
pomorphic. This  conception  gives  to  the  deity  all  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  man  just  as  the  child  does.  He 
gets  his  first  ideas  of  God  in  the  good  qualities  of  his  father 
and  mother. 


Superintendent  Park: 

There  might  be  some  question  as  to  what  the  individual 
is  in  the  first  history  of  the  race.  You  speak  of  such  stories 
as  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes:  is  it  not  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment that  has  as  much  to  do  with  it — the  fact  that  it  is  put 
in  a  certain  way  to  his  mind?  A  little  story,  "Skyward  and 
Back  Again,"  is  not  less  interesting  to  children  than  Kings- 
ley's  Greek  Heroes.  It  is  the  story  of  a  drop  of  water  on 
its  journey  from  the  sea  to  the  sky  and  back  again. 

Dh.  Van  Liew: 

That  is  an  excellent  question  to  bring  out  the  difference- 
between  what  we  would  give  to  a  child  of  its  present  envi- 
ronment and  what  of  a  past  environment. 

I  think  that  a  story  of  that  kind  put  in  true  literary 
form  by  a  true  literary  artist  meets  the  requirements  of  cul- 
ture epochs,  I  would  like  it  side  by  side  with  the  mytho- 
logical stories. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  child  has  to  start  where  the  race 
begins,  namely,  with  the  sense  impressions  that  come  to  him 
from  the  world  without.  He  deals  with  the  material  in  a 
raw  state,  then  in  imaginative  forms,  then  in  more  definite 
forms. 


DISCDSSION   ON   DR.    F.  M.  M'MORRV'S   PAPER  "CONCEN- 
TRATION." 


JULY  11,  IB9S. 


Dr.  McMurry  presented  the  subject  to  the  club  by  read- 
ing the  thesis  of  his  paper. 

Louts  H.  Galbreath.  Winona.  Minn, : 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not  had  this  paper  in  my 
hands  sufficiently  long  to  do  it  justice.  I  am  intending  to 
make  one  or  two  observations  on  which  I  am  not  myself 
clear  and  decided;   they  may  come  wide  of  the  mark. 

Instruction  is  a  process  of  influencing  the  activity  of  a 
pupil,  by  a  teacher,  toward  some  represented  end.     That 
this  preconceived  end  should  affect  the  selection  of  studies, 
no  one  doubts.     Should  it  not  also  affect  the  arrangement 
of  studies?    Should  the  principle  of  concentration  which 
guides  in  the  arrangement  of  studies,  be  applied  irrespective 
of  this  end?  It  seems  to  me  not;  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  the  articulation  of  subjects,  as  well  as  their  selection,   S 
contributes  greatly  to  the  realization  of  this  aim.     If  the  " 
chief  end  of  education  were  the  development  of  knowledge, 
we  might  expect  to  see  the  studies  so  arranged  as  to  result 
in  the  greatest  clearness  and  flosen.ess  of  ideas;  if  it  were  the  ^_ 
development  of  moral  knowledge,  then  we  might  expect  a  ^| 
more   special   care   in    the   selection   and   arrangement   o€ 
studies  for  such  an  end;  and  for  the  same  reasons,  if  the 
aim  is  to  touch  character  and  affect  conduct,  in  order  that 
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come  more  ethical  and  productive,  we  should  look  for 

an  employment  of  the  pupil's  time  and  energies  in  a  way 

most  likely  to  realize  that  end.     The  psychology  of  char- 

aOer-buiiding,   not   merely  the   psychology  of   the  learning 

mind,  should  guide  us  in  constructing  a  curriculum.     The 

natural  thought  relations  are  not  the  only  ones  to  be  borne 

in  mind  in  adjusting  the  studies  in  a  course  and  program; 

tile  association  of  ideas  to  activities  of  the  will  demands 

attention.     Instruction  with  the  highest  purpose  must  aim 

at  the  cultivation  of  right  and  efficient  willing;  some  studies 

must  be  depended  on  to  give  quality  to  the  will,  and  others 

to  give  efficiency.    In  a  curriculum  or  program  the  two 

es  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  produce  the  trained  will. 

On  page  63,  the  author  states  that  he  wishes  to  keep 
character  in  view  ae '  'the  prime  object  of  instruction. ' '  But, 
as  it  seems  to  me  at  present,  he  does  not  have  in  mind  all 
tiiat  this  involves.  Character-building  carries  with  it  to) 
a  recognition  and  a  position  for  science  studies  and  manual 
training  which  he  does  not  seem  to  bold,  and  (6)  a  demand 
'or  certain  form  and  spirit  of  exercises  for  which  he  does 
lot  adequately  plan.  Each  of  these  points  gives  rise  to  the 
question  whether  the  principle  of  concentration  as  a  guide 
in  the  arrangement  of  subjects  is  not  too  narrow.  Should 
'l«  basis  not  include  more  than  the  association  of  ideas? 
Are  the  relationships  with  which  concentration  is  concerned 
^  be  nothing  but  those  which  are  to  become  apperceptional 
relationships  t»  the  child?    (Page  51.) 

In  the  development  of  his  thesis,  the  author,  demand- 
'"6  some  "central  study"  (p.  Bl),  selects  history,  and  places 
•^'ence  second  and  contributory;  this  is  done  on  the  as- 
sumption that  history  and  its  near  relative,  literature,  are 
*''«  best  means  of  influencing  the  moral  life  of  the  child. 
*•  I  see  this  point  now,  I  must  enter  an  exception.  Moral 
Wfduct  has,  at  least,  four  essential  mainsprings  which  ed- 
J'^tion  should  supply :  (a)  a  knowledge  of  what  right  action 
"■  fW  an  insight  into  the  means  and  conditions  of  its  reali- 
'"ioQ;  (c)  the  prompting  of  a  sufficient  motive;  and  (d)  a 
""asciouanehs  of  his  personal  ability  to  perform  the  right 

t;dful  act.     Now,  history  and  literature,  in  my  judg- 
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ment,  cannot  meet  the8e_ needs,  nor  can  subordinated  sci- 
ence and  manual  training',  that  find  their  chief  value  in 
aiding  to  understand  the  central  study,  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. History,  science,  and  manual  training,  must  co-op- 
erate in  equal  ranks,  serving-  coordinate  and  essential  ends 
of  right  instruction,  to  meet  the  demands.  Perhaps  the 
conception  that  there  is  a  one  chief  end  of  education,  be- 
cause of  which  there  is  a  demand  for  a  "central  study, "  is  a 
source  of  much  erroneous  thinking;  whereas,  in  fact,  the 
apparently  one  moral  end  is  complex  and  manifold,  requir- 
ing many  subjects  to  realize  all  the  necessities  of  insight 
and  action.  Broadly  analyzed,  character  and  conduct  rep- 
resent the  two  attributes  of  quality  and  strength;  now  it  is 
thinkable  that  one  group  of  subjects  might  give  tendency  or 
direction,  while  another  adds  the  strength  or  efficiency.  So 
I  can  accept  the  statement  {p.  61)  that  '"the  ultimate  aim  of 
the  school  is  the  development  of  good  character."'  and  that 
"the  child  should  be  influenced  by  instruction  to  view  the 
whole  world  from  an  ethical  standpoint;"  but  not  that  his- 
tory and  literature  should  be  given  places  of  such  continued 
prominence  to  the  equally  continued  subordination  of  the 
other  studies.  May  not  a  boy  learn  the  economic  relations 
of  mankind — how  service  is  exchanged  for  service— and 
come  to  him.self  ethically  through  a  study  of  geography? 
Will  not  insight  into  scientific  principles  and  a  knowledge 
of  their  application  to  the  arts  and  industries  in  his  envi- 
ronment affect  his  "ethical  standjKtint?"  "Will  not  the  skill 
and  conscious  power  acquired  through  manual  training  tend 
to  augment  the  number  of  high  and  firm  resolutions?  Edu- 
cation should  aim  at  productive  moral  motives. 

The  studies  that  should  occupy  places  in  the  curriculum 
are  those  that  can  enter  into  close  apperceptional  relation- 
ship, in  the  mind  of  the  child,  (p.  46)  with  the  "central  sub- 
ject." Does  this  not  theoretically  as  well  as  practically 
shut  out  much  that  should  enter?  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
thorough  application  of  this  might  fall  far  short  of  real 
moral  will-training,  and  end  with  the  mere  development  of 
moral  knowledge  and  moral  sentiment.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  program  must  plan  to  lead  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil 
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'participate  in  the  moral  world  that  is  revealed  to  him 
through  instruction;  it  must  plan  ior  doing,  for  productive 
activity,  in  which  efforts  of  the  will  are  correlated  with  the 
ideas  of  the  intellect.     This  relationship,  which  appears 
necessary  from  the  mora!  and  productive  standpoint,  may 
not  be  identical  with  the  apperceptional  relationship,  which 
concentration  attempts  to  achieve,  but  it  is  no  less  import- 
ant   Can  not  careful  superviaion.  with  the  proper  spirit 
pervading,  make  plays,  form  exercises,   manual  training, 
and  the  recognition  of  special  days  and  seasons,  of  high 
Value  ethically,  in  the  lower  grades;  and  could  they  not  be 
tept  as  means  to  end.  in  close  connection  with  the  main 
thread  of  the  thought  studies? 

If  what  I  have  tried  to  suggest  is  true,  concentration 
a*  a  guiding  principle,  is  not  broad  enough.  Its  basis  must 
«tend  beyond  the  apperceptional  relations  of  ideas;  it 
■nust  include  the  relation  that  naturally  exists  between  an 
idea  and  the  corresponding  effort  that  tends  to  realize  it. 
Studies  must  be  united  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  clear  and 
^niiiact  associations,  or  well  massed  groups  of  ideas  (p.  30). 
l^nt,  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  child  the  con- 
wiousness  of  how  he  himself  can  actualize  the  ideal.  From 
'"is  standpoint,  we  may  be  led  to  deny  a  permanent  place 
^^  liistory  as  the  "central  subject,"  and  may  be  led,  also, 
'**  unite  studies  and  exercises,  at  times,  on  a  dilferentfl.nd 
J"  apparently  opposed  psychologic  basis  from  the  one  set 
"111  in  this  most  admirable  paper. 

**«■  F.  McMuhry: 

Tile  lirst  question  here  is,  how  much'  does  the  idea  of 

'^"ceutration  really  include?     This  problem  involves  the 

im  of  instruction.      The  aim  of  instruction  will  determine 

^  lines  of  study.      Before  we  have  the  subject  matter  se- 

^  '^d.  the  great  problem  stands  before  us.   how  can  we 

"^ige  the  subject  matter  so  that  the  greatest  effect  will 

oUon-v    That  i.sthe  problem  of  concentration.     The  studies 

^It^eady  chosen,  now  we  are  trying  to  relate  them,  to  so 

I  **Ke  our  lines  of  work  as  to  have   close   connections 

F      *>ii^  them.    Concentration  affects  character  to  this  ex- 
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tent.  If  ideas  are  closely  related,  strength  is  increased. 
The  quality  is  not  affected.  I  would  simply  say  tiiat  concen- 
tration has  to  do  with  strength  of  character  but  not  with 
quality.  Method  does  not  come  in  concentration,  neither 
does  curriculum.  If  we  had  a  study  called  living  along 
with  six  or  eight  other  studies  in  which  to  apply  the  moral 
thoughts,  then  the  relationship  of  that  study  called  living 
would  be  a  matter  of  more  concern.  The  only  question  is 
the  fifth  formal  step.  The  form  studies  apply  the  material 
got  in  the  other  studies.  The  fifth  step  is  application  which 
can  not  i>e  called  a  study. 

I  have  involved  the  idea  of  moral  training  in  the  point 
where  I  have  asserted  that,  the  leading  aim  being  ethical, 
those  studies  should  stand  in  the  foremost  rank.  To  the 
question  whether  or  not  concentration  is  complete.  I 
answer  that,  in  the  sense  of  the  speaker  it  is  complete. 
There  are  other  laws  exceedingly  important.  The  other 
points,  the  idea  of  subordination  and  of  form  and  content, 
I  think  we  will  postpone;  they  will  be  attacked  later. 

Superintendent  Parr: 

I  would  like  to  continue  the  process  of  questionin" 
which  was  begun  yesterday.  Why  say  that  the  problem  of 
education  is  ethical,  setting  the  ethical  element  to  the  front 
in  the  place  of  knowledge  and  will?  It  sets  forward  the 
emotional  element,  and  does  not  recognize  Plato's  doc- 
trine, that  at  the  bott^m  of  all  good  is  knowledge,  nor  the 
modern  doctrine,  that  at  the  bottom  of  good  is  the  good 
will. 


Mr.  p.  McMurry: 

Conduct  involves  resolving,  resolving  presupposes  ideas. 
If  conduct  involves  volition  and  the  predetermination  in- 
volves ideas,  we  have  imjilied  enough. 

Superintendent  Parr: 
Why  not  say  itl' 

Mr.  F.  McMurby: 

We  do  not  want  to  say  all  at  once. 
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Db.  Van  Liew: 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  emphasizing  tlie  ethical  over 
1  the  others;  they  are  not  co-ordinate,  The  ethical  must 
control  every  time  or  else  the  intellectual  is  dangerous. 
The  same  is  true  of  tlie  emotional.  Men  who  have  been 
emotioaally  developed,  especially  in  the  arts,  have  not  been 
able  to  live  right  because  the  emotional  is  not  under  the 
moral. 


Mr. Charles  A.  McMdrky.  Normal,  111.: 

The  subject  of  apperception  was  employed  in  the  same 
connection.  I  would  like  to  aslt  whether  concentration  or 
apperception  either  shall  be  limited  to  the  intellectual.  We 
*pperceive  emotions  and  will  movements  just  the  same  as 
other  forms  of  intellectual  life. 


Mk.  F.  McMurry: 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  first  two  and  a  half 
lines  of  my  paper.  "The  principle  of  appercejition  de- 
clarer that  what  one  can  know  and  feci  and  will  depends 
Ul»n  what  he  has  already  known  and/ei(  and  willed." 

Mtt,  Galbreatht 

I  agree  fully  with  that  view  of  apperception,  but  still. 

^oea  that  point  out  the  relations  that  should  exist  between 

*"  idea  and  an  effort,  an  idea  and  an  emotion?     Is  there 

^Uch  a  thing  known  to  this  psychology  as  an  apperceptional 

Illation  between  feeling  and  effort?     It  seems  to  me  that 

Concentration  must  imply  that  there  should  be  a  relation 

'^■Jffoised  between  the  content  subjects  and  the  effort  of 

'•"^  Will.     That  is    not  an    apperceptional  relation,  is  it? 

''^^ry  idea  in  consciousness  gives  rise  to  a  corresponding 

•motion,  every  idea  gives  rise  to  a  certain  effort  or  tends 

^'  is  that  recognized  as  a  relation  of  apperception?     If  I 

•*4l(en  in  a  child  the  idea  of  benevolence.  I  need  a  co- 

"'Jinale  expression  of  effort.     (President  Cook — Take  up 

'•^1  lection.)    Yes,  sir.    Give  the  child  a  chance  to  partici- 
IWle. 
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SuPT.  L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

In  this  connection,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  auth™ 
of  the  paper  say  that  there  is  no  fifth  study.     I  thought 
the  application  of  these  principles  was  the  fifth  study. 

Mb.  p.  McMurby;  ' 

Wliat  is  the  name  of  it? 

Dk.  Van  Liew: 

May  I  ask  a  question  in  connection  with  Mr.  Gal- 
breath's  thought?  He  wants  to  know  whether  there  may 
be  a  co-ordination  by  the  child's  individuality  put  iu  prac- 
tice in  this  little  community  which  typifies  the  future  world 
into  which  he  is  to  enter.  There  are  sundry  school  cele- 
brations such  as  the  twenty-second  of  February  and  Arbor 
day  which  relate  to  the  country,  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
point  is  well  taken. 

Prof.  Galbreath: 

One  illustration  will  answer.  Along  at  Thanksgiving 
time  the  programme  is  made  out  in  which  the  busy  work  of 
the  children  is  in  accordance  with  the  season.  Then  the 
question  follows.  How  can  the  feeling  of  gratitude  find  a 
proper  exjjression  ?  Shall  it  be  by  words  merely?  What  other 
things  can  you  do?  To  whom  ought  you  to  express  grati- 
tude? You  can  make  gifts.  A  similar  programme  can  be 
arranged  at  Christmas  with  a  different  spirit. 

Prop.  W.  S.  Jackman,  Chicago.  111.: 

I  do  not  think  I  should  criticise  this  paper  were  it  not . 
that  Mr.  McMurry  expects  me  to  do  so.  I  can  agree  with 
these  theses  throughout,  except  in  article  eight:  "Since 
the  development  of  good  character  is  the  primary  object  of 
the  school,  literature  and  history  are  the  most  important 
subjects  of  study;  hence,  they  can  beat  form  the  center  for 
concentration."  Now  that  is  stated  in  the  form  of  logic, 
but  it  lacks  the  essence. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  am  going  to  challenge  a  couple 
of  the  statements  on  page  sixty-two.     "Nature  study  does 
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Fnot  teach  what  actions  one  should  love  and  hate."  It  is  al- 
mighty insipid  nature  study  that  does  not.  '"It  does  not 
even  deal  with  human  actions,  but  with  nature  in  distinc- 
tion from  bumauity."  Another  slip  in  your  logici  "But 
history  and  literature  not  only  impart  a  knowledge  o{  what 
is  right  and  wrong,  but  they  also  instill  a  love  of  the  one 
and  a  hatred  of  the  other,"  I  would  like  to  know  if  slavery 
was  driven  out  of  this  country  by  an  appeal  to  history. 
When  we  looked  into  history,  or  even  into  the  Bible, 
wherever  we  studied  human  actions,  there  was  sanction  for 
slavery — that  which  the  world  of  today  considers  a  terrible 
crime.  The  change  came  when  we  found  the  underlying 
law  of  human  rights.  The  point  I  claim  is  that  nature 
study  goes  directly  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  child  as  does 
history  study.  I  hope  we  will  not  end  by  pitting  these  two 
subjects  against  each  other.  My  contention  is  that  nature 
study  goes  as  directly  to  the  point  as  history.  Underlying 
*ll  nature,  we  find  the  operation  of  natural  law  which  pro- 
claims equality. 

President  Cook: 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  awakened  the  conscience;  now  do  I 
understand  that  this  sense  of  the  wrong  of  slavery  was 
**alcened  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  of  nature? 

^OP.  JackmaN; 

Preciselyso;  the  natural  law  violated  byslavery  is  this: 
"ere such  a  relation  shall  be  established  between  twopeo- 
."j^'t^rljetween  two  classes  of  people,  that  one  shall  become, 
^''*^''y.  enervated  and  the  other  bestial,  both  shall  perish. 
"*i  law  is  inexorable,  and  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  showed  most 
«arly  the  ineWtable  fate  of  both  master  and  slave;  with 
*he  vividness  of  the  lightning  flash,  it  revealed  the  sen- 
Ce  of  doom  pronounced  by  nature.  (The  law  of  nature?)  I 
''"'>1«  it  was. 

^B        *^INTENDENT  PABR: 
Of  f  ^  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  question  of  aim.  The  aim 
^^  school,  they  say.  is  to  develop  the  ethical  man;  some 
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of  us  say  to  develop  the  man,  without  any  qualification.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  meant  to  say  that  the  school  is 
life.  It  is  such  when  the  children  come  to  play.  The  view 
of  the  world  the  school  teaches  is  a  transcri])t  of  life.  Now 
what  do  these  subjects  in  this  transcript  of  life  furnish  to 
the  pupil?  Here  is  a  question:  Are  there  any  other  rela- 
tions to  be  made  prominent?  The  purpose  is  to  give  a  view 
of  the  world,  but,  in  adapting  these  subjects  to  the  child, 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  order  should  be  changed.  I  beg 
of  this  club,  is  there  any  other  principle  than  that  of  aim 
by  which  to  hitch  these  facts  together? 

In  a  subject  like  history,  what  is  given  must  be  a  trans- 
cript.    The  original  thing  cannot  be  before  the  pupil. 

Mr.  p.  MoMdbry: 

It  is  going  to  take  us  a  half  an  hour  to  say  what  if 
meant.  Mr-  Jackman  is  right  in  his  criticism  of  the  form 
of  thesis  eight.  I  did  not  properly  lead  up  to  my  conclu- 
sions, "hence."  Page  sixty-one  was  relied  on  to  reveal  the 
argument.  I  have  here  asserted  that  literature  and  history 
are  in  a  measure  superior  to  science.  If  this  was  a  question 
of  co-ordination  of  value,  there  would  be  no  dispute.  When 
I  say  that  one  must  be  subordinated  to  another,  the  various 
ones  must  be  related  to  some  center. 

Sdpt.  L.  H.  Jones  : 

Prom  what  source  do  you  get  the  motive  power  that  ■ 
compels  you  to  select  one? 

Mb.  p.  McMurry: 

That  study  which  deals  with  human  thoughts  and  pre- 
sents human  actions  is  the  most  important.  We  have  our 
three  forms  of  government  and  say  they  are  coordinate 
but  the  laws  are  determined  by  the  legislature.  The 
thought  is  that  in  the  school  work  some  subject  shall  give, 
at  least  a  hint  to  the  others. 


Prof.  Williams,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. : 

Is,  possibly,  the  author  of  this  paper  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  through  the  ages  the  nations  approaching  civili- 
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latioti  have  made  literature  the  principal  thing  in  their 
courses  of  study?  The  embodiment  of  human  thought  and 
feeling  has  been  something  more  than  nature.  The  lesson 
of  nature  is  the  destruction  of  one  thing  by  another.  Co- 
operation expresses  it  to  me  better  than  co-ordination.  I 
have  been  for  thirty  years  something  of  a  Herbartian.  (The 
chairman  asked  what  was  his  question.)  Yes,  I  will  come 
back.  Of  the  four  or  five  subjects  which  form  a  center,  I 
believe  that  literature  with  history  as  far  as  it  is  literature 
would  be  the  best  center.  The  question  is  whether  Mr.  Mc- 
Murrj'  is  led  away  to  the  emphasis  of  literature  because 
the  nations  coming  into  civilization  have  always  empha- 
.sized.  that  subject. 


tt.  "W.  S.  Sutton.  Houston,  Texas: 
1  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Jackman  whether  the  chief 
ground  for  the  introduction  of  science  into  the  school  is  the 
ethical  ground.  I  think  so;  there  is  nothing  to  work  for 
but  character.  I  believe  Mr.  McMurry  did  not  show  where 
his  missing  link  is.     I  would  help  him  out. 

.Mb.  Chas.  McMurry : 

We  agree  on  one  point  which  we  may  as  well  fix.  that 
the  central  aim  in  education  is  the  ethical  aim.  If  thecliild 
is  to  be^built  up  so  as  to  be  strong  morally,  he  must  have 
moral  ideas  which  control  all  his  thought.     We  want  con- 

ivictions  made  strong  and  firm  to  lead  him  to  do  in  all  direc- 
tions what  moral  motives  suggest.  History  teaches  morals 
because  it  shows  the  results  of  the  conduct  of  men  who 
have  been  moral  or  immoral.  Now  can  nature  teach  these 
ideas?  If  we  could  show  that  nature  does  not  teach  morals, 
then  Mr.  Jackman  would  be  willing  to  admit  that  history 
and  literature  should  stand  in  the  center.  ("If  I  am  con- 
vinced, I  will  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Jackman.)  These  literary 
and  historical  products  which  we  wish  to  employ  in  school 
(fivf  us  the  types.  As  the  life  and  spirit  of  Christ  stand  as 
u  motive,  so  these  best  materials  stand  as  a  model  and  tj-pe 
with  which  we  are  to  bring  our  own  character  and  life  into 
conaonaace.     I  find  this  in  the  life  of  Washington.     The 
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great  historical  and  literary  characters  are  the  most  intense 
inajtiration  to  children  to  strengthen  their  own  characters. 
Now  the  other  point  is,  does  nature  set  up  such  types?  In 
a  certain  sense,  the  best  things  in  history  are  most  useful; 
the  records  of  weakness  and  wickedness  are  for  warnings 
only.  In  literature,  we  have  the  best  ideas  incortiorated  in 
flesh  and  blood.  Now  I  can  not  see  where  nature  apart 
from  man  holds  up  to  view  types  with  which  the  child  is  to 
bring  his  own  life  in  accord.  Nature  reveals  laws  and 
beauty  and  God,  but  does  nature  hold  up  a  human  being 
and  show  what  he  ought  to  be?  The  reason  why  we  wish 
to  set  history  and  literature  in  the  center  is  because  we 
have  in  fle.sh  and  blood  the  real  characters  we  wish  to  fol- 
low or  avoid. 

The  examples  and  types  which  natural  science  holds 
up  are  not  human  types  and  therefore  they  have  no  moral 
quality.  We  do  not  wish  children  to  conform  their  lives  to 
the  life  and  example  of  trees  or  animals.  We  do  not  wish 
thera  to  become  trees  or  animals,  but  men  and  women- 
Moral  quality  is  expressed  by  acts  of  will  in  conduct,  not 
by  involuntary  or  unconscious  acts.  Plants  and  animals 
have  no  choice  and  no  responsibility  and  can  therefore 
never  furnish  examples  of  moral  decision  and  action.  This 
is  the  clear  distinction  between  the  world  of  physical 
phenomena  and  life  and  the  world  of  human  relations  and 
moral  conduct. 


Dr.  Van  Liew: 

I  think  I  see  a  Haw  in  Mr,  Jacltman's  argument.     When 
we  stand  before  nature,  there  is  a  feeling  aroused  that  gives! 
rise  to  moral  excellence,     Wlien  we  derive  these  thoughts  ( 
from  nature  do  they  not  originate  in  the  human  mind  rather, 
than  in  nature  itself?    For  example,  here  is  a  mountain! 
forest  on  fire.     A  man  on  another  peak  out  of  danger  sees 
it  as  a  most  grand  and  glorious  sight.     Another  man  who 
has  suffered  great  loss  from  such  a  fire,  and  whose  family 
and   property  are  even  now    in  danger,  beholds  only  the 
moat  appalling  spectacle.     The  inference  drawn  by  the  two 
is  quite  opposite.     A  man  can  see  the  grandeurof  life  if  he 
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has  been  taught  to  live,  he  can  feel  bitterness  or  forgive- 
•s  toward  his  fellow  men  for  the  past  as  he  may  have 
trained. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  aim  that  Mr.  Parr  puts  up 
train  the  whole  man.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  mis- 
ken  idea  to  think  of  giving  the  child  a  transcript  of  life. 
What  is  meant  by  a  transcript  of  life?  All  the  conception 
I  have  of  Japan  is  life  to  me,  (Mr.  Pair. — You  use  life  in 
two  senses.)     I  think  not. 


EMAHKS  ON  Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMirry's  Papeb  on  "Plan 
Qp  Concentration  for  FmsT  Two  School  Years.  " 


|SfW.  L.  H.  Jones: 

I  have  admired  the  skill  with  which  the  president  has 
osnaffed  these  jarring'  elements;  I  would  rather  have  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  fun  than  to  make  myself  a  storm  center. 
Ili'veajiier  to  discuss  in  the  abstract  than  to  examine  a 
Wnerete  illustration.  Is  it  a  selection  of  the  best  possible 
filings  out  of  all  the  past,  or  of  the  best  things  in  the  pres- 
I  ^occ  of  the  one  who  arranges  the  course  of  study.  Now 
' "  *ill  be  impossible  for  me  to  make  in  ten  minutes  any- 
'oing  like  a  full  survey. 

Tile  first  thing  presented  is  a  series  of  topics  in  litera- 
*"fe  (iir  the  first  year  of  the  school  life  of  the  child.  I 
*Oulil  rule  out  the  story  of  -The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig" 
^nd  -Little  Bed  Riding  Hood.  "  That  "The.se  stories,  as  a 
*'">li:,  are  simple,  lively,  and  imaginative,  and  call  out  a 
fUTong,  spontaneous  activity  of  the  children."  is  not  suffi- 
"tnl  reason  for  placing  these  things  in  a  course  of  study. 

The  next  paragraph  says,  "They  deal  with  social  rela- 
I^xb  and  personal  conduct,  and  also  with  interesting  forms 
'*' V'j'nt  and  animal  life."  Now.  if  a  word  or  two  were 
Miiwl  to  that  statement,  it  would  include  a  reason,  namely. 
^Wt  they  so  deal  with  conduct  as  to  set  up  proper  ideals. 
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I  quote   also  the  further  statement.     ■■The  first  stor 
appears  very  fantastic  and  unreal  to  many  people,  but  ex 
perience  shows  that  it  has  peculiar  attractiveness  and  in- 
■terest  to  children."    Again,  I  have  to  say  that  those  a 
not  sufficient  reasons  for  placing  that  story  in  a  course 
study. 

Under  "Nature  Study. The  principal  objects  studied 

are  types,  and  while  the  children  do  not  recognize  them  as 
such  in  this  grade,  they  do  not  get  a  very  vivid  perception  of 
the  characteristic  typical  notions  which  these  animals  illus 
trate,  e.  g.,  the  dog  is  the  type  of  the  digifigrade  cnmieora: 
The  children  in   its   study    are  surprised  and   pleased   t 
find  that  it  walks  upon  its  toes."     "The  teacherraay  wel 
keep  these  tyjie  forms,  based  really  upon  scientific  classifi- 
cation,  clearly  in  raind,  not   for  the  puq>ose  of  imjiosing 
them  upon  the  children  too  eariy,  but  to  point  out  the  cen 
ters  of  observation  for  children."     That  is  one  of  the  great 
est  things  in  this  book.     Now,  I  do  not  believe  in  concen 
tration  in  all  the  forms  in  which  that  process  has  been  d 
scribed,  but  I  do  believe  in  that  phase  of  it.     The  teaclie: 
should    select   ideas  which  will   continue    to  work  in  th 
children. 

The  objection  to  the  first  story  is  its  absolutely  fantas 
tic  character  with  repetition,  which  makes  it  dull,     My  rea 
son  against  the  second  is  the  element  of  the  ghost  story,  t 
absolutely  horrible,  of  which  the  children  get  too  much. 

On  page  I'lQ,  is  a  most  admirable  statement  of  the  rea 
son  for  choosing  the  shepherd  dog  rather  than  simply  t 
dog.  It  should  be  some  individual  dog,  then  the  broadeni 
to  the  shepherd  dog,  and  then  to  the  dog,  the  whole  goin, 
from'the  individual  to  the  universal  as  explained  there. 

I  make  my  first  severe  criticism  on  page  132  in  connei 
tion  with  the  number  work.      Had  the  matter  stopped  wit 
the  statement  that  there   is  no  need  of  separate  numbe 
work  in  the  first  two  terms,  I  would  not  have  objected,' 
The  work  following  this  statement  is  what  the  child  has 
learned  somewhere,  but  not  in  this  course  of  study.     Cer- 
tainly any  attempt  at  such  an  application  of  the  numlM' 
element  as  is  found  on  that  page  would  be  the  ax>plicatio: 
of  what  was  learned  elsewhere. 
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I  would  like  to  make  one  poiot  that  is  a  fair  outgrowth 
of  what  is  laid  down  on  pa^e  135  as  to  nature  study.    "Con- 
inue  the  study  of  Limn  Beans."    "Finish  the  study  of  Ajtples 
»nd  PlHmi>  besiin  the  previous  spring."     The  philosophy  of 
the  remaining-  portion  of  that  page  ts  a  thoroughly  sympa- 
ic  study  of  plants,  as  these  plants  unfold  their  life.     I 
thoroughly  believe  in  that  iibase  of  the  work.    I  wish,  how- 
ever, to  make  this  criticism  upon   the  arrangement  here, 
iisiderable  stress  is  laid  upon  correlating;  this  study  with 
ich  incidental  facts  as  that  we  heard  the  bean  referred  to 
■me  days  ago.     It  is  utterly  trivial.     The  mention  of  it  to 
?in  the  lesson  is  enough.     On  that  basis.  I  wish  to  say 
hal  it  seems  to  me  that  a  Hood  of  tight  will  come  upon  this 
Ii'ile  subject  of  nature  study  if  we  attempt  the  study  of 
tiature  not  in  itself  and  for  itself,     But  the  study  of  terms 
that  can  be  made  clear  in  this  subject  is  to  be  turned  back 
upon  human  nature.     Every  quality  of  iilant  and  animal  can 
by  dextrous  use  be  turned   back  upon  man  himself.     All 
poetry  and  high  grade  literature  is  based  upon  this  notion, 
t^ilj-urative  language  is  largely  based  upon  the  same  idea. 

[Mit  Charles  McMurrv: 

The  point  just  raised  is  one  with  which  we  are  in  full 

[  "J'lnjiathy.     The  simple  fact  that  the  bean  was  mentioned  in 

I  a  fairy  story  is  not  sufficient  to  build  a  whole  fabric  of  con- 

[(^atralion  upon.     I  think  the  wisest  thing  is  that  we  shall 

'^■lect  a  body  of  the  choicest  children's  literature,  both  of 

is'urr  and  of  child  life  or  human  life;  that  is,  select  the 

[choicest  of  those  materials  that  we  can  find,  and  the  selec- 

'•"n  will  be  based  partly  upon  the  desire  to  bring  nature  in. 

'"'' example,  it  seems  to  me  that  The  Anxious  Leaf,  The 

"^1  Blossom,  and  other  such  stories  are  suggested  by  the 

"^wlderation  of  nature,  not  primarily  but  secondarily.    We 

"hould  keep  in  mind    what   suggestions    the   seasons  and 

fiature  and  the  whole  realm  of  nature  can  make  for  us. 

""*  a§  we  look  through  that  list  of  suggestions  of  natural 

*^"t>ce  subjects,  we  shall  see  many  in  these  stories.     Let 

"*  look  through  that  series  of   suggestions  and  see  what 

I  yp'ctl.  representative  science  topics  have  been  suggested 
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which  are  in  accord  with  the  season  and  by  following  o 
such  other  useful  studies  as  history  and  literature  do  no 
au{rge8t.  make  up  our  course.     It  is  a  matter  of  experimen- 
tation, 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  the  school   which  is  repre- 
sented by  this  course  to  select  literature  and  history  and 
then  allow  the  science  course  to  be  made  tributary  to  tha 
History  and  literature  on  the  one  hand  and  science  on  tb 
other  are  the  two  ^^reat  realms,  and  these  two  lines  of  stud; 
are  to  be  kept  distinctly  before  us.  and  they  are  to  react  oi 
each   other.     These  relations  are  to   be   purposely  looke 
after,  not  as  they  accidentally  suggest  themselves.    We  ask 
not  simply  what  science  is  suggested  by  literature,  but  also 
what  the  science  furnishes  that  suggests  literatureV     The 

whole  question   is  still  a  matter  of  adjustment  to  a  lar^e 
extent. 


Prof.  W.  S.  Jackman: 

The  hour  is  late;  I  do  not  feel  that  I  ought  to  take  ve 
much  time.  It  i.s  more  to  our  advantage  to  pick  out  tb 
good  things  in  this  paper  than  to  lay  stress  on  what  we  d 
not  approve.  An  outline  can  be  best  understood  by  the  om 
who  makes  it.  There  is  an  underlying  thought  which  ca 
not  come  out  through  the  outline, 

I   know   something   of   Mrs.    McMurry's   work,    and 
know  of  the  spirit  in  which  she  labors.     She  works  righ 
down  to  the  children.     If  I  might  offer  a  word  of  warning, 
it  is  this:     If  the  teachers  here  on  the  plains  should  ta 
this,  it  would  probably  result  in  entire  failure.      No  t 
schools  have  exactly  the  same  environment.     It  is  the  su, 
gestion  of  this  course  to  lay  hold  of  the  immediate  enviro 
ment- 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  point  about  the  snbjei 
matter.  Someone  said  yesterday  that  when  subject  matt 
is  selected  it  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  nothing;  else 
could  be  substituted.  When  the  dog  and  the  sheep  a 
selected,  there  is  no  special  reason  given  for  it;  other  su 
jects  might  do  as  well, 

Another  point  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Jones  I  wish  to  ca 
attention  to.     You  will  see  that  the  course  of  study  is  s 
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of  the  sciences.     As  to  deriving'  the  science  work 

from  a  story  told  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  malting  a 

Borat  point,  I  wish  to  raise  a  question.     For  instance,  re- 

^nrding  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  I  want  to  ask,  when 

^^at  story  is  told  and  the  moral  of  it  impressed,  is  not  the 

story  done  with?     The   science  that  follows  is  gratuitous 

^Ud  seems  to  be  "lugged  in"     So  with  ''The  Discontented 

^Hne  Tree,"  there  is  no  logic  or  pedagogy  which  requires 

that  the  teaching  of  the  moral  lesson  of  that  story  should 

^^  followed  by  the  botany  of  the  pine  tree. 

^1     Now  a  word  in  regard  to  the  number  work;  the  outline 

^H|kests  the  counting  of  the  toe  tracks  of  certain  animals 

^BBflle  fioft  earth.     What  is  the  addition  which  this  makes 

to  the  moral  point  of  the  story?     It  makes  no  difference 

whether  the  beast  had  two  toes  or  tifty.     So  in  regard  to 

^(he  number  of  long,  sharp  teeth  in  the  dog;  if  j'ou  wish  the 

hild  to  know  how  many  teeth  lie  has.  the  fact  must  be 

eacbed  from  some  other  stand]>oint  than  that  of  the  story. 

ihicb  does  not  require  that  they  should  be  counted  or  de- 

ibed.     That  is  one  of  my  objections  to  bringing  in  the 

citnce  through  the  literature.     I  object  still  further  to  the 

interdependence,  proposed  in  the  paper,  upon  such  stories 

■  a  means  of  arousing  the  moral  sense,  because  I  believe 

"e  moral   standards   as   shown   in  the  stories  have  been 

Ino  low. 

I  will  call  attention  again  to  the  mouse  story.     The 

lloose  gnawed  the  rope  and  released  the  lion  because  the 

["on  had  formerly  been  kind  and  merciful.     Now  what  is 

'  inference  from  that?  The  child  says  I  will  not  hurt  this 

""Wise;  some  day  I  may  get  into  trouble,  and  he,  then,  may 

f^lp  me.     A  good  deal  that  passes  for  morality  in  teaching 

liistory  is  pseudo-morality.     The  feeling  is  implanted  that 

**mu8t  be  good  because  some  great  man,  Washington,  for 

"•"tance,   was  good.     It  is  morality  by  imitation.     Christ 

**8good,  but  simply  imitating  him  is  not  the  highest  raor- 

*lity.    The  great  law  is  that  we  must  do  unto  others  as  we 

*ould  that  they  should  do  unto  us.     "We  should  recognize 

'■ifUw  under  which  Christ  himself  acted.    He  saw  what  re- 

,  Wiona  must  be  established  and  preserved  between  man  and 
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man  and  between  man  and  nature  if  the  human  race  itself! 
was  to  survive.  I  claim  that  the  moral  standards  of  the  fu- ' 
ture  when  these  natural  relations  are  commonly  understood, , 
will  be  as  much  above  those  of  the  present  as  the  heavens  are] 
above  the  earth. 

All  history  and  literature  have  been  written  from  the  I 
anthropocentric  idea,  for  which  as  it  has  been  commonly 
apptted,   the  teachings  of   modern  science  afford  not  the 
slightest  support.     For  the  child,  there  are  read  into  those 
most   unfortunate  creatures,  selected  as  subjects  for  story  ] 
and  fable,  all  kinds  of  false  and  outrageous  characteristics. 
For  instance,  note  the  effect  of  all  the  fables  of  the  snake,  i 
Find  a  story  of  the  snake  that  does  not  degrade  it!     I  will! 
pay  a  premium  for  such  a  story.     Fifty  years  ago  the  com- 
mon ideas  about  plants  and  wild  animals  were  very  differ- 
ent from  what  we  have  today.     If  an  animal  received  thei 
distinguished  privilege  of  figuring  in  a  fable  in  the  dayaj 
when  fables  were  written,  before  he  was  through  with  it,( 
he  was  likely  to  find  himself  besmirched  with  some  huntanl 
vice  or  passion  much  at  variance  with  his  own  simple  hab-j 
its  of  life.     You  do  not  dare  to  use  all  the  stories  you  find^ 
in  literature  as  instruments  for  enforcing  moral  truth;  moral 
standards  have  advanced  from  time  to  time;  much  less  can 
you  use  such  stories  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  scientific:! 
truth.     If  thej'  must  be  carefully  sifted  for  the  purpose  o£| 
literature  in   moral  training,  they  must  be  rejected  almost! 
without  exception  from  the  standpoint  of  science.     My  no-j 
tion  is  this:  here  are  two  sides  of  life,  one  involving  social! 
relations  and  the  other  involving  the  problems  of  physical! 
life.     The  two  sides  are  co-equal.     We  must  watch  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child.     He  is  not  moral  nearly  so  early  asi 
we  think  he  is.     In  the  beginning  he  is  a  little  beast;  iaX 
childhood,  the  physical  nature  is  a  long  ways  ahead  of  th< 
moral;  the  first  and  most  important   problems  which  con- 
cern the  child  are  those  which  pertain  to  his  physical  life.j 

Mb.  Chas.  McMurrv: 

I  think  this  is  most  delightful.    We  never  could  do  bet- 
ter than  to  bring  our  ideas  to  this  crucial  test.     We  agre 
and  we  do  not  agree. 
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Mr.  Jackman  is  not  willing  to  give  any  credit  to  the 
BOBgestion  of  science  by  literature  and  history.      For  ex- 
ample, we  believe  that  these  little  stories  are  not  simply 
moral,  fantastic,  beautiful,  interesting,  and  classical,  but 
that  they  are  the  gateway  to  other  useful  instruction  and 
especially  to  lessons  in  science.     He  is  not  willing^  to  admit 
that  the  science  topics  suggested  have  any  value   for  the 
sciences.     (Mr.  JacJcman.^A  pupil  should  not  get  his  idea  of 
the  scientific  side  from  the  storj'.    If  you  tell  the  story,  how 
Would  you  teach  the  science?)  I  would  not  say  that  because 
certain  topics  in  science  are  suggested  in  the  story  we  must 
iMch  the  science.    There  are  more  science  topics  suggested 
than  we  need  to  teach  in  any  school.     If  the  children  have 
had  the  story  of  the  apple  blossom  which  brings  in  also  the 
dandelion,  that  story  turns  the  attention  uf  the  children  to 
those  two  flowers;  the   flowers  are  mentioned;  that  is  not 
science,  I  know.      In  the    future,    if  they  have  occasion 
tn  take  up  the  dandelion  or  the  apple  blossom  they  will 
lum  t(i  it  with  more  delight.     ^}Ir.  Jackman. — What  is  your 
•ppereeptive  material  on  which  you  base  the  narration  of 
tbH  storyV)     Our  purpose  there  is  to  bring  the  story  home 
lo  the  child  as  well  as  we  can.      {Mr.  Jackmuii. — The  value 
«f  the  apple  blossom  in  that  story  depends  on  the  child's 
<">tion  uf  the  apple  blossom.)     (L.  H.  Jonci.— Which  shall 
"*  first?     Not  both  at  once.)     Your  point  is,  why  should 
"W  (lie  science  come  first  that  the  story  may  mean  more? 
"  We  take  the  stories  from  literature  first,  and  treat  them 
they  ought  to  be  treated,  in  the  future  when  the  children 
to  the  science  topics  they  will  approach  them  with 
interest.     As  one  of  the  German  writers  has  said,  a 
who  has  known  any  animal  or  plant  in  a  fairy  tale 
learned  to  think  of  it  with  human  sympathy  will 
that  interest  to  nature. 


chil^ 


""•  Pka.^k  McMurry: 

Just  one  point;  it  is  a  fundamental  one.  Mr.  Jackman's 
f^'it  was  that  logically  nature  work  must  precede.  He 
™^!>nh  to  say  psychologically.  {Mr.  Jaclrmnn.^'So-w.'Mr. 
"'•■Murry.  what  is  your  apperceptive  material?)     The  child 
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has  seen  the  apple  blossoms.  {Mr.  Jnckman. — The  whole" 
point  is  conceded.)  Just  as  in  the  study  of  Evangeline  or 
in  the  geography  of  the  Mississippi  we  have  a  fair  knowl- 
edge before  the  literature  will  introduce  us  to  those  subjects. 
We  start  with  that  material  which  appeals  to  us  most 
forcibly.  It  is  the  study  of  a  human  being  that  has  intro- 
duced us  into  foreign  countries,  Our  strongest  interest  is 
iu  man. 


Dr.  Van  Liew: 

I  did  not  get  a  very  full  discussion  of  my  paper  yester- 
day. Mr.  Jackman  said  that  a  child  is  a  little  beast,  in  the 
beginning.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  remark  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  •■No  child  can  appreciate  the  abso- 
lute beauty  of  right  until  he  learns  that  it  pays."  If  you 
can  show  me  a  child  that  does  not  bej^rin  that  way,  I  will 
take  it  back.  {Mr.  Jai-kman. — In  nature  he  finds  that  it 
pays  and  in  history  too.  A  good  many  history  teachers  do 
not  reach  far  enough.)  Will  you  name  some  moral  truth 
that  you  draw  from  nature  study?  (Mr.  ■Iarkmn.n.—\  think 
examples  are  most  dangerous  things.)  Getting  oft  the 
ground  is  the  most  dangerous  tiling.  {Mr.  Jackmnn. — I  will 
stay  there  if  you  will.)     The  law  of  gravity  comes  in. 

I  understand  that  you  think  an  appropriate  illustration 
is  the  beautifully  formed  tree.  Is  the  illustration  that  if  my 
life  is  to  be  beautiful  it  must  be  like  that  tree';"  It  certainly 
is  not  the  same  kind  of  beauty.  The  point  I  want  to  make 
is  that  the  moral  inspiration  is  superimposed  by  you.  (Mr. 
Jackman. — You  study  a  human  character;  now  what  is  the 
specific  thing  in  that  character  that  makes  you  better?  Put 
your  linger  on  that,  as  you  ask  me  to  do  in  the  study  of  the  . 
tree. )  Have  you  not  just  said  in  the  case  of  the  tree  that 
I  must  be  like  the  tree?  (Mr.  Jackman. — I  said  I  must  be 
obedient  to  the  laws  that  govern  me  as  the  tree  obeys  its 
laws.)  I  think  that  we  get  at  those  laws  through  the  nu- 
merous examples  of  integrity,  of  self  surrender.  It  is  not 
quite  fair  to  say  that  it  is  not  imitation  in  the  c^se  of  the 
tree.  (Mr.  Jackman. — It  is  present  in  both  the  study  of  a 
tree  and  the  study  of  human  character,  but  in   both  cases 
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the  moral  teacbingrests  upon  something  deeper  than  imita- 
tion.) 

Prank  McMurry: 

The  law  involved  in  the  case  of  the  man  Is  of  a  differ- 
ent quality  from  that  involved  in  the  case  of  the  tree.  It 
is  the  laws  that  control  the  man  which  we  wish  to  imitate. 

Colonel  Pakkeh: 

Why  has  nature  study  been  kept  out  of  our  schools  for 
the  ages  past?  As  I  showed  on  yesterday,  because  it 
would  make  the  masses  rise  against  the  classes. 

Chakles  McMurry: 

Our  friends  are  unwilling  to  concede  the  value  of  his- 
tory, and  yet  they  are  introducing  historical  proofs. 

Mr.  Jackman: 

1  have  not  decried  history.  I  have  simply  tried  to  show 
that  natural  science  is  entitled  to  quite  as  high  a  place  as 
our  friends  from  Normal  claim  for  history  and  literature, 

SfPEBiNTENDENT  SuTTON.  Houston.  Texas: 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Jackman  whether  the  chief 
ground  for  the  introduction  of  science  into  the  schools  is 
the  ethical  ground.  There  are  some  of  us  that  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  discussion  turn  upon  this  point,  as  would 
Mr.  Jackman  and  Mr,  McMurry,  I  am  sure, 

Mk.  Jackm.\N: 

I  think  so.  There  is  nothing  to  work  for  but  character. 
I  believe  Mr.  McMurry  did  not  show  where  his  missing  link 
is.  I  will  help  him  out.  Charles  McMurry  expresses  the 
point  that  there  is  nothing  good  but  will.  1  deny  this. 
One  who  knows  his  place  in  nature  and  holds  it  has 
Btrength  of  character. 

XoTE.-In  reply  to  the  above  argument  of  Prof.  Jackman,  I 
ur£(-*<]  Ihe  following  reaBOns  at  the  Jollet  meeting  of  the  Northern 
lllliHiU  Teachers'  ,\sBociation,  18H.i,  to  which  Prof.  -lackman  refers. 
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This  statement  brings  out  clearly  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Jackman  and  mj-sielf.  Kant  is  the  author  of  the  statement  that 
there  is  nothing  good  in  the  world  except  good  will.  Thie  means,  of 
course,  nothing  morally  good.  The  will  must  decide  in  all  cases  of 
moral  action.  It  has  the  power  of  choice  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  this  bringB  moral  responsibility.  The  attitude  of  the  will  deter- 
mines the  moral  quality  of  any  act.  As  trees  and  plants  bave  no 
will,  no  choice,  the  phenomena  they  exhibit  have  no  moral  quality. 
They  are  not  examples  of  mural  action  and  can,  therefore,  teach  no 
moral  lessons.— C.  A.  McMurry. 


Colonel  Pahker: 

Our  McMurry  friends  persist  in  insisting  tliat  literatur™ 
and  historj'  are  tlie  center  of  all  educational  movement.  I 
repeat  that  the  child  is  the  center,  and  educational  values 
are  to  be  determined  by  what  the  child  needs.  Let  me  re- 
peat: We  do  not  claim  that  nature  is  the  center  of  move- 
ment. 

Our  McMurry  friends  have  presented  us  a  great  amotmt 
of  literature,  excellent  literature,  far  better  than  we  have 
had  before.  The  Normal  University  of  Illinois  is  now  influ- 
encinti  the  whole  state  and  all  its  teachers  for  something 
better.  This  is  a  movement  much  to  be  desired.  The  only 
criticism  I  have  to  make  upon  the  presentation  of  our  friend, 
Charles  McMurry,  is  that  it  is  slig^htly  tinged  with  dogma- 
tism; he  insists  upon  history  and  literature  as  the  center; 
he  does  not  reply  to  the  questions  I  asked  in  regard  to  why 
nature  was  excluded  from  the  German  schools  for  many 
years;  he  does  not  take  up  the  historical  environment  of  the 
theory  of  Herbart.  I  wish  to  ask.  here  and  now,  of  him,  is 
it  true  that  nature  studies  were  kept  out  of  the  German 
schools  for  the  reasons  I  have  given? 

Mr.  Van  Liew: 

I  believe  we  should  make  some  honest  answer  to  Col. 
Parker.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  govern- 
mental influence  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  restrictions 
placed  ujion  the  common  German  course  of  study.  Refer- 
ence to  any  good  history  of  method,  such  as  Kehr's.  will 
show  this.  The  government  had  certain  ends  to  achieve 
and  certain  ideas  to  conserve;    it  demanded  emphasis  of 
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tbat  only  which  served  its  purjjose.  This  affects  nature- 
study.  But  now  it  has  been  put  into  the  schools,  and  all  we 
are  getting  at  is  the  question  of  what  relation  it  sustains 
toother  subjects  and  to  the  education  of  the  child. 

Colonel.  Parker; 

I  thank  Dr.  Van  Liew  for  his  frank  answerto  this  ques- 
tion. To  my  mind,  his  answer  settles  the  point  now  at  issue. 
Through  history  and  literature,  the  child  can  be  adjusted  to 
the  society,  state,  and  government;  through  the  proper 
study  of  nature  he  can  only  be  adjusted  to  the  truth  of  the 
Eternal  God. 

Note.— Col.  Parker's  <|i[estion  deserved  a  much  fuller  reply  than 
ll  received  at  Denver.  The  tone  of  confidence  In  Col.  Parker's 
4)ne»tioD  HFcmi^  to  me  very  mtaleading.  It  seems  altogether  likely 
Ihal  the  fear  of  natural  science  as  a  freedom  and  liberty  hreed log 
•tudy  had  Humetbint,'  to  do  with  keepint;  that  study  out  of  German 
■Kbools,  but  that  this  \»  the  chief  reason  Heemu  to  me  wholly  improb- 
able both  historically  and  rationally  considered.  The  fact  is  that  for 
many  j-ears  natural  science  has  been  much  more  eittenaively  and  aya- 
tematlcally  taught  in  German  than  in  American  schools.  Now  will 
U  be  claimed  that  the  fear  of  liberty  haa  kept  nature  studies  out 
of  our  own  acbooln'^  The  caueeis  that  have  kept  nature  studies  back 
hace  been  far  deeper  and  more  widespread  than  fear  on  the  part  of 
a  few  petty  tyrants.     Consider  for  a  moment  what  these  causes  are: 

1.  The  immense  conservative  influence  of  the  old  classical  and 
literary  studies  in  all  the  modern  nations,  just  as  marked  in  freedom- 
loring  America  as  in  prince-ruled  Germany  or  England,  Is  the  great 
domiiiaiit  fact  in  modem  educational  history.  This  surely  has  had 
ten  tlme«  the  influence  of  any  political  fear. 

2.  The  problem  of  how  to  teach  natural  science  in  the  common 
•chool«  has  never  yet  been  solved.  We  stand  today  in  the  presence 
of  tbU  problem  almost  as  helpless  as  CotneniuB,  Rousaeau,  and  Basedow. 
The  great  majorityof  even  good  teachers  in  Germany  and  America  to- 
day do  not  know  how  to  teach  natural  science  as  well  as  they  know  how 
Up  teach  other  things.  And  this,  I  think,  is  not  so  much  because  they 
arc  prejudiced  against  the  natural  sciences,  as  because  the  problem 
of  good  science  teaching  ie  inherently  difficult.  With  all  our  talk 
and  experimentation  on  this  subject  no  one  has  yet  laid  out  a  clearly 
defined  course  of  study  in  natural  science  for  the  eight  grades. 

In  the  Denver  meeting  Col.  Parker's  statement  seemed  to  me  loo 
extravaganttocallforseriouBContradlction.— Charles  A.  McMniRY. 
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R.  H.  BEGG6: 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  advocates  of  nature  study 
make  a  mistake  from  their  standpoiat.  There  are  two 
trees  growinif  side  by  side  and  the  hardier  takes  all  the 
nourishment  of  the  soil  leaving  the  other  to  perish.  There 
are  two  birds  striving  for  the  same  article  of  food  and  the 
stronger  one  gets  it,  and  tlie  weaker  dies,  and  so  through- 
out nature.  "The  littest  alone  survives"  and  it  is  right  that 
it  should  be  so.  These  persons  might  have  said  let  us  put 
this  nature  study  into  the  schools  to  teach  the  survival  of 
the  strongest.  The  whole  course  of  nature  study  shows 
that  might  makes  right-  So  I  think  that  the  Prussians,  in 
banishing  nature  study,  have  made  a  mistake  if  they  wish 
to  foster  in  their  schools  a  belief  in  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. They  could  get  arguments  there  that  they  rule  in' 
Germany  because  they  are  the  strongest.  I  can  see  how 
they  might  have  put  nature  study  into  their  schools  and 
taught  it  so  as  to  make  their  position  stronger.  The  study 
of  nature  teaches  us  that  the  stronger  have  the  right  to 
thrive  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker  and  that  the  weaker 
must  go  to  the  wall.  The  Prussian  authorities  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  see  this,  hence  it  would  seem  that  they  had 
other  reasons  for  opposing  nature  study  than  fear  of  its  in- 
culcating the  doctrine  of  equal  rights. 

Geo.  p.  Bbown: 

As  I  have  listened  to  this  discussion,  the  thought  has 
come  to  me  that  this  disagreement  is  mainly  a  disagreement 
of  temperaments,  of  individuals.  I  confess  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  make  the  central  subject  history  and  literature.  I 
cannot,  however,  see  anj'  reason  for  making  that  the  basis 
for  others,  I  think  I  can  see  the  reasons  of  others  for  mak- 
ing science  the  center.     Is  it  not  a  que.stion  of  temperament? 


L.  H.  Galbreath: 

It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  to  select  one  or  the 
other.  The  correlation  must  be  a  psychological  correlation. 
If  we  are  to  fit  a  man  to  live  in  his  environment,  our  work 
will  call  equally  for  science  and  history.      He  will  receive 
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moral  ideas  from  what  history  and  literature  can  yive  him 
and  guidance  to  realize  those  ideas  from  what  science  can 
give  him;  history  will  furnish  the  motive  and  science  the 
means.  Quality  of  character  may  come  from  history  and 
literature,  but  strength  in  realization  from  science  training; 
therefore,  let  us  quit  the  discussion  as  to  the  relative  ira- 
jiortance  of  the  two. 

Prank  McMrcRY: 

I  value  peace,  but  peace  is  not  possible  on  those  grounds. 
When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  studies,  shall  I  choose  a 
story  for  its  own  sake  which  suggests  plants  or  shall  I 
choose  a  story  for  the  sake  of  the  plants  which  it  intro- 
duces ? 


L.  H.  Jones: 

The  mouse  story  is  capable  of  more  than  one  explana- 
tion. I  have  seen  a  child  wonder  why  the  lion  did  not  gnaw 
the  net  for  himself.  i.Vt:  Jitckman. — He  could  gnaw  it  bet- 
ter than  the  mouse  could,  and  was  a  fool  that  he  did  not.) 
The  lion  tried  to  break  the  net  and  the  story  shows  how  the 
smaller  creature  accomplished  what  the  larger  could  not. 
Emerson  shows  the  same  thing  in  The  Mountain  and  the 
Squirrel.  Indeed  the  higher  purpose  of  the  study  of  nature 
is  the  formation  of  a  large  fund  of  ideas  applicable  at  first 
to  a  description  of  material  things  but  by  analogy  capable 
of  explaining  vividly  the  things  of  the  spirit.  This  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  precedence,  but  as  between  the  mater- 
ial and  the  spiritual,  I  want  to  stand  for  the  spiritual  .The 
poet  says: 

The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

The  day  tiut  one: 
But  the  light  of  the  whole  day 

GoeH  out  with  the  setting  HUn. 

Th(r  mind  bae  a  thousand  eyes, 

The  heart  but  one; 
But  the  light  oE  a  whole  life  dies, 

When  love  is  done. 
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Colonel  Parker: 

The  center  of  the  fiuestion  is  this  insistence  on  the  part 
of  otir  McMurry  friends  that  history  and  literature  make  the 
center  of  things  I  believe  that  the  child  is  the  center. 
He  is  to  determine  what  he  is  to  have  by  his  nature.  I  be- 
lieve in  these  stories,  they  are  good;  but  the  question  is  to 
be  discussed.  Is  the  child  to  be  the  center  or  is  history? 
Another  question.     Is  not  God  to  be  found  in  all  nature? 


Frank  McMurry  : 

I  do  not  like  to  see  us  tryinff  to  establi.sh  harmony  at ' 
the  sacrifice  of  the  real  problems.  Now,  when  the  Colonel 
stood  here  speakin^r  to  you,  he  had  you  as  the  center  of  his 
thought,  the  kernel,  so  to  speak.  Likewise,  we  as  teachers 
have  eight  studies  but  we  must  have  one  as  a  kernel  around 
which  to  range  the  others.  (Amid  cries  of  "Prove  that." 
the  chairman  announced  that  the  hour  had  arrived  for  clos- ' 
ing  the  discussion.) 

Note. — The  ofl-repeated  expression,  jitoi'iif  educilion  through  ingtrue- 
tion,  while  it  throws  into  strong  relief  the  central  notion  in  Herbartiao 
pedagogy,  at  the  same  time  suggests  a  radical  misconception  of  Her- 
bart's  doctrine.     This  misunderBtanding  is  very  clearly  and  honestly 
expressed  by  Superintendent  Gilbert  and  Principal  Beggs.     Mr.  Gil- 
bert says;    "How  are  you  to  make  a  strong,  upright,  useful  life  by  in- 
structiony    The   way  bas   not,   to   my  knowledge,   been   discovered.'" 
Mr,  Begga  says:  "We  need  not  merely  a  development  of  the  moral , 
sense,  but  power  to  act  in  accordance  with  our  moral  judgments."  ' 
Again:  "In  the  selection  of  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  and  in 
determining  the  method  of  presentation,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  | 
the  vital  importance  of  developing  the  power  to  follow,  as  welt  aa  to  I 
form,  beautiful  Ideals,  etc."    These  statements  appear  as  criticisms 
of  Herbart.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  very  clear  expressions  of 
ideas  upon  which  Herbart  laiil  the  greatest  emphasis,  mure  emphasis 
probably  than  any  other  one  who  has  written  on  education. 

Instruction  in  the  examples  and  principles  of  right  conduct  does 
not  insure  the  development  of  mora!  character,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
great  and  necessary  steps  in  the  process  of  character  development. 
One  of  the  strongest  points  in  Herbartian  pedagogy  is  the  einphasis  ' 
laid  upon  the  step  of  appticaCioji — that  is.  the  working  over  of  knowl- 
edge into  the  ordinary  use  and  habit  of  life.  This  applies  also  to  I 
moral  education  through  instruction.  One  of  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  Herbart  was  to  apply  the  moral  notiontt  gained  through  instruc-  i 
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This  ^asp  of  any  great  epoch  of  national  life  in  its  en- 
tirety brings  it  into  close  touch  with  the  masteri'ieces  of 
Bbarature  of  that  epoch.  A  great  masterpiece  of  literature 
jt>'es  powerful  expression  to  the  ruling  ideas,  the  life  and 
q^'irit,  that  characterize  any  age.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
tai'e  knowledge,  but  of  the  strongest  sensibilities  and  voli- 
tioiis.  The  avenues  through  which  the  child  must  pass  in, 
opd  er  to  partake  of  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  past  epochs 
of  liistorj-  are  the  masterpieces  of  literature,  which,  better 
tbaia  anything  else,  rellect  the  life  and  spirit  of  thoije  ages. 
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THE  TUBlUtY  OF  VVLTVBE  EPOCHS  IN  THE  CHILD  AND 

THE  HACB. 


Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew  presented  the  following'  theses  for' 
discussion  before  the  Schoolmasters"  Club,  at  Bloomington, 
111.,  October  4  and  5,  1895: 

I. 

The  child,  in  attaining  a  grasp  of  the  social"  order  and 
civilization  into  which  it  is  born  and  the  power  to  adjust 
itself  to  that  order,  must  pass  through  those  stages  of  .spir- 
itual development  that  have  been  essential  in  the  evolution 
of  the  race.      ' 

This,  the  so-called  theory  of  the  culture  epochs,  is  an 
application  to  the  psychical  development  of  the  child  of' 
the  theory  of  recapitulation  which  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion regards  as  establislied  for  the  physical  development 
of  the  individual. 

The  theory  may  be  argued  from  both  the  formal  and  the 
material  jioints  of  view. 

As  to  form,  the  analogy  between  individual  and  generic 
develojiment  may  be  briefly  indicated  as  follows: 

II. 

((()  In  both  child  and  race,  mental  development  proceeds 
from  absorption  in  the  mass  of  sense  perceptions,  through 
the  highly  imaginative  or  mythical  and  legendary  interpre- 
tation of  phenomena,  to  the  higher  historical,  philosophic, 
and  scientific  interpretation. 

(W  In  both  child  and  race,  the  development  proceeds 
from  the  grosser,  uncontrolled  forms  of  impulse,  through 
stages  of  fickleness  and  caprice,  of  childish  trust  in  the  patri- ; 
archal  guidance,  of  rebellion  against  the  law  and  the  lesson 
of  necessary  subjection  to  the  law,  and  of  rational  insight 
into  the  titness  and  voluntary  self -subjection  to  the  Iaw,J 
or  autonomy. 
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(c)  Similar  lines  of  comparison  may  be  drawn  for  the 
development  of  the  interests  and  emotions  which  are,  how- 
ever, very  closely  associated  with  and  implied  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  volitionaJ  development  of  the  individual  and 
the  race. 

As  to  material: 

in. 

The  subject  matter  of  development,  i.e.,  the  stimulus 
to  development  found  in  both  the  natural  and  cultural  en- 
vironment, is  verj'  largely  the  same  for  the  race  and  for 
the  child,  thus  givinfj  occasion  for  the  parallelism  of  devel- 
opment. 

IV. 

Education  bespeaks  for  the  child  a  natural  development 
of  his  powers.  In  so  doing  it  implies  the  possibility  of  a 
right  principle  of  succession  for  the  materials  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  educative  activities. 


V. 
The  principles  of  succession  that  have  thus  far  been 
applied  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  (1)  the  principle  of 
the  relative  ease  of  acquisition,  which  is  an  imperfect  at- 
tempt to  recognize  the  limitations  which  the  child  places 
u{K>n  the  formation  of  the  curriculum,  and  (2)  the  principle 
of  the  logical  unfolding  of  the  subject  matter,  which  recog- 
Dize,-!  the  limitations  that  the  nature  of  the  subject  places 
upon  the  formation  of  the  curriculum. 

VI. 

Neither  of  these,  alone,  can  be  made  the  chief  principle 
of  succession  in  the  curriculum,  for  neither  adequately 
meets  the  requirement  of  sympathy  between  the  child  and 
the  materials  that  are  to  stimulate  his  development  at  any 
given  stage. 

VTL 

There  is  need  of  a  more  perfect  principle  of  succession, 
(1)  because  of  the  imperfection  of  the  principles  stated  iij 
thesis  V  when  taken  alone,  (2)  to  give  unity  and  purjiose  to 
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those  materials  that  will  best  meet  the  requirements  im- 
posed by  the  child  and  the  aim  of  instruction,  (3)  to  meet 
and  utilize  the  child's  developing  interests  and  impulses, 
and  (4)  to  fumi.sh  the  ••leadiny  motive''  to  the  work  of  con- 
centration. 

VIII. 
The  principle  that  meets  these  requirements  most  sat- 
isfactorily is  that  of  the  culture  ejiochs,  since  it  seeks  to 
recognize  the  growintj  interests  and  powers  of  the  child  bj' 
introducing  organic  wholes  of  subject  matter  corresi>onding 
in  general  to  each  successive  stage  of  development,  and 
looking  toward  the  ultimate  end  of  education. 

IX. 
The  application  of  tlic  theory  of  the  culture  epochs  is 
limited  by  the  following  facts:  (1)  Each  child  is  born  into 
the  world  with  a  constantly  increasing  store  of  inheritance, 
thus  shortening,  to  a  slight  degree  only,  the  range  of  re- 
capitulation. CI)  Progress  in  civilization  and  culture  places 
about  each  child  a  .somewhat  changed  environment.  Hence, 
the  child  finds  himself  in  a  )ii\«nii  environment,  the  ]>resenfs 
expression  of  jiast  ages,  while  at  the  same  time  following 
an  order  of  spiritual  development  that  characterized  the 
earlier  growtli  of  the  race.  The  modern  environment  tends, 
therefore,  to  liasten  the  develojiment  of  the  earlier  stages, 
and  to  render  the  parallelism  of  the  latter  stages  less  clearlj' 
marked. 

X. 

While  the  Theory  <tf  the  Culture  Ei»ochs  is  still  ojien  to 
the  researches  of  comparative  history  and  psj'chology,  it  is 
sufficiently  well  established  to  admit  of  application  in  edu- 
cation, at  least  along  tlie  following  lines: 

(ft)  It  calls  for  an  historical  movement  in  the  curricu- 
lum, ill  which  tile  chief  tlieine  shall  Vie  furnished  by  historj- 
and  literature.  (Coinp.  McMurry's  Sjiecial  Method  in  His- 
tory and  Literature,) 

(fc)  It  bespeaks  for  the  selection  of  material  in  history 
and  literature  an  emi>hasis  of  classic  periods  and  classic 
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jn.  anti  thf  training,'  of  teachers.     The  book  may  be  ob- 
kned  from  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

3.  Genehal  Method,  by  C.  A.  McMurry.  A  simple 
[reduction  to  the  leading  ideas  of  Herbart,  as  The  Aim 

Lucation,  Relative  Values.  Interest.  Induction,  Ajiper- 
tion.  Concentration,  and  the  Will,     Public-School  Pub- 
\tngCo..  Bloominyton,  lU.     Price.  75  cents. 

4,  UFER'S  LnTHODCCTION  TO  THE   PEDAGOGY  OP   HEU- 
D.vk  T.     Translated    by  J.   C.   Zinser,   edited  by  Charles  De 

no.      Published    by  D.  C.    Heath,   Boston.     Price.    75 

i:cut.->.     This  i.s  the  best  pnpular  introduction   to  Herbarl 

Uut  lias  been  written  in  German,     Its  two  leading,' chapters 

ifivt  .^  clear  notion  of  Herbart's  system  as  based  upon  psy- 

,li.M.i-^-y  and  ethics,  wliile  the  third  cliapter  on  pedagog^ical 

'[';natii>n  shows  how  to  .select  and  handle  the  materials 

"(  intiitructioi)-     Herbart  based  his  system  of  pedag'Ogy  con- 

^cit'U'ily  upon  Iiis  psychology  and  ethics,  and  both  are  here 

tiTiitly  but  clearly  explained. 

:•.  Lange's  Apperception,  translated  by  the  Herbart 
'•'lull  .ind  edited  by  Charles  DeGarnio,  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  A  Co.,  Boston,  price  iil.  The  idea  sut^tjested  by  the 
tfrm  apj>erception  has  been  g;enerally  accepted  as  a  contri- 
Wtion  to  education.  Lange's  treatment  of  this  subject  is  more 
C'lmpu-te  and  scientific  than  that  of  any  other  writer.  The 
iTrt  hundred  pages  of  this  book  will  be  found  heavy  read- 
'"k'  I'lr  the  majority  of  teachers  as  it  is  chiefly  psychologi- 
^•il  Mil  not  always  simple  and  clear.  It  is  not.  therefore, 
lltf  ln'st  Ijook  with  which  to  begin  the  study  of  Herbart. 
^  Utti-r  half  of  the  book  is  more  interesting  and  more 
^■fccUy  practical.  For  one  already  interested  in  Herbart's 
i"J«L(  ihia  book  will  be  found  valuable  for  a  deeper  and 
"JO'V  Hustiiined  study. 

'1.  TllK  Science  of  Edication.  by  Herbart,  translated 
^i'  Hoiry  and  Kmmie  Felkin.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  price  81. 
""*  is  a  valuable  book  for  those  wishing  to  get  a  fuller 
■^""wli-flge  of  Herbart's  life  and  work.  The  first  fifty-six 
''■'':*■•>  :,'ive  u  brief  biography  of  Herbart  and  a  description 
"^liiii  philf>»i>|>hical  and  pedagogical  writings.      These  are 
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ment  is  based  upon  a  misconception  of  the  thought  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  culture  epochs  is  seeking;  to  present.  It 
merely  claims  a  parallelism  of  the  psychical  development 
lying  back  of  the  specific  products  which  the  race  has  of- 
fered in  its  history  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  manifestations 
of  the  growth  of  the  child  on  the  other.  Hence,  while  it 
claims  that  the  boy.  for  instance,  has  and  evinces  at  cer- 
tain stages  of  his  development  traits  that,  in  {riven  envir- 
onments, have  produced  in  the  history  of  the  race,  say, 
the  bandit,  the  cowboy  (in  the  less  desirable  sense),  or  the 
pirate;  it  by  no  means  claims,  what  would  be  a  foolish 
triflinf^  with  the  very  idea  <tf  education,  that  each  boy  should 
be  a  pirate  or  a  bandit  in  order  to  be  ri-fhtly  developed. 
But  it  would  claim  that  these  same  instincts,  the  source 
of  tvh"lriw»ie  as  well  as  deyenerate  developments,  should 
be  Heiziil  and  rUjhflii  iililixfl  at  the  height  of  their  develop- 
ment. It  would  not  claim  that  because  the  race  in  its 
tendencies  to  idolatry  or  authrojiomorphic  conception  of  the 
deity,  has  often  dej^^raded  its  concejit  o£  the  deity,  the 
child  should  therefore  be  fed  upon  the  lowest  forms  of  re- 
ligious thought  tirst.  But  it  would  claim  that,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  the  child  must  start  his  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  deity  by  the  uncousci()us  union  of  those 
traits  which  it  conci-ives  to  be  noblest  in  the  human  beings 
it  adores,  as  the  father  or  mother  That  the  child's  God 
has  a  human  form  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  child  still 
dwells  in  the  realm  of  sense  images,  as  does  the  early  race, 
and  it  would  be  folly  to  exi)ect  it  at  lirst  to  ascribe  noble 
traits  merely  to  the  high  abstraction  of  the  deity  as  pure 
spirit.  Again,  the  theory  <)f  the  culture  epochs  would  by 
no  means  advocate  that  the  child  be  given  a  false  e.vplana- 
tion  of  natural  phenomena,  because,  jterchance,  the  race 
harbored  such  an  explanation  in  its  infancy.  But  it  would 
recognize  that  the  chihl's  own  naive  grasp  of  the  world  of 
phj'sical  i>houoniena  is  a  mythical  one,  as  was  that  of  the 
race;  that  this  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  natural  law,  is  in 
both  the  race  and  the  child,  an  especially  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  play  of  the  naive  and  poetic  imagination, 
and  it  would  seize  this  opportunity  just  when  it  is  most  sus- 
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ceptible  to  development.     So  with  the  other  stages  of  de- 
velopment. 

The  aryiiinent  ajfainst  the  culture  epochs  stated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  also  implies  that 
this  theorj'  would  neglect  all  regard  for  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  would  emphasize  it.  It  would 
seek  to  determine  what  stages  have  been  essential  in  the 
development  of  the  race;  it  would  eliminate  those  that 
have  been  non-essential,  and  it  would  present,  in  the  light 
of  the  ethical  aim  of  education,  that  material  of  culture 
which  Is  the  product  of  the  great  movements  of  human 
development.  Hence  the  succession  of  subject  matter  in 
literature  and  history  as  it  is  rapidly  being  applied  today. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  child-study  must  yet  do  a 
great  deal  before  this  theory  can  be  established.  (Dr. 
Krohn's  objection. )  This  is  true  if  we  refer  to  the  details  of 
the  parallelism  between  individual  and  racial  development. 
Here  there  is.  indeed,  yet  room  for  a  great  deal  of  research, 
as  well  as  in  the  associated  field  of  comparative  history  and 
culture.  But  the  general  outline  of  the  parallelism  has 
been  well  enough  established  to  admit  of  fruitful  and  sug- 
gestive influence  upon  the  curriculum. 

Is  it  not  wrong.  Dr.  Krohn  asks,  to  seek  to  establish 
any  given  theor>',  as  that  of  the  culture  epochs,  by  the 
■work  of  child-study?  Yes;  if  that  alone,  is  just  what  has 
been  attemjited.  In  the  brief  history  of  child-study  two 
scbools  have  sprung  up  divided  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  any  theory  should  be  used  at  all  in  scien- 
tific research,  either  as  a  guiding  star  or  as  furnishing  a 
suggestive  problem,  To  attempt  merely  to  establish  a 
theory  ia  one  thing;  to  test  it,  to  use  it  as  a  problem  is  an- 
*>ther.  The  theory  in  question  has  received  the  benefit  of 
careful  and  honest  investigations  in  the  light  of  facts,  and 
It  is  not  without  weight  that  many  thinkers  have  come 
upon  the  same  thought  while  pursuing  quite  diverse  lines 
of  ioquiry. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  valuable  thought  of  Prof.  Tomp- 
kins, that,  by  a  cro.ss-cut  of  all  classes  of  humanity  today. 
we  can  find  all  the  stages  of  development,  seen  in  the  past  of 
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tberace.  This  is  in  fact  a  subRtantiationof  the  theory  of  the 
parallelism.  I  also  see  no  reason  why  modem  materials 
representing  the  early  stages  of  tlevelopment  should  not 
be  used,  providin;^  they  can  prove  their  classicity,  I  refer 
especially  to  literary  products. 

Prof.  Tompkins'  arffumoiit  that  the  mcivement  is  not 
from  the  race  to  the  cliild.  but  from  the  cliiUl  to  the  race 
(to  be  found  in  The  Child-Study  Monthly.  Vol.  1.  No.  5), 
states  but  half  a  truth.  I  admit  at  ouce  that  the  individual 
must,  from  the  very  nature  of  thinjfs.  be  the  bearer  of  racial 
progress.  On  the  other  hand,  what  child  is  not  the  product 
of  his  race,  which  has  determined  irredeemably  a  larjje  part 
of  his  environment  as  well  as  niuch  of  his  temperament  ? 
The  arifument  Cfiutinues — that  the  mere  fact  of  parallelism 
between  race  and  child,  is  no  solution  of  either  develop- 
ment. True,  in  Mr.  Tompkins'  si-nse.  Education,  however. 
seeks  to  trans;niit.  amoni,'  other  thinsi's,  a  ;riven  body  of 
tlt-rel'i/iril  culture.  This  culture  is  the  expression  of  racial 
development.  It  is  to  be  irraspcd. assimilated  bythe  child. 
It  must  inspire  him.  To  do  this  best,  say  the  Culture 
Ejiochs.  seize  at  the  height  of  their  susceirtibility.  those 
intere.sts.  impul.st-s.  instincts,  mental  capacities,  that  have 
found  expression  in  the  race  in  given  culture  pn)ducts: 
present  these  products  at  that  time.  The  above  argument 
of  Prof.  Tompkins  st-ems  to  me  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
modern  "living  world"  is  a  i>roduct  of  past  effortf.  -that  the 
()ast  is  ever  potuntly  jtre.sent. 

I  admit  the  dilTiculty  which  Prof.  McCormickpointsout 
in  our  large  cities  where  fcneign  children  are  often  classed 
with  Americans  far  more  advanced  in  their  development. 
The  problem  is  one  with  that  (mentioned  l>y  Dr.  McMurry) 
of  the  co-educalion  of  the  lilaclis  and  whiles- races  that 
are  undoubtedly  in  very  ditTerent  .stages  of  develoinnent. 
The  problem  exists  uuder  fu;/ theory.  I  think  that  environ- 
ment will  l>e  the  chief  factor  in  detennining  the  solution. 
The  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  with  individuals,  as  with  the 
mas.s  that  is  placed  in  an  inferior  envinmment  and  is  able 
to  change  it  but  slowlj-. 
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aop.  David  Felmley,  of  [formal: 

The  phenomena  of  instinct  strengthen  the  culture  epoch 
eory.  An  instinct  is  the  faculty  of  acting  so  as  to  attain 
ftrtain  ends  without  previous  knowledge  of  the  ends.  An 
Pstinctive  act  is  due  to  an  inherited  nervous  adjustment, 
i,liic]i  reacts  at  the  appropriate  stimulus.  Every  animal  is 
I'tiundle  of  such  preorganized  reactions.  The  habitual  acts 
rt'the  i>arent  build  up  a  nervous  mechanism.  The  child  in- 
lirrits  the  mechanism  with  a  tendency  to  perform  the  act 
ittfier  suitable  conditions.  Man  is  endowed  with  more  in- 
tinctive  impulses  and  instinctive  interests  than  any  other 
^oioial.  for  his  ancestors  have  engaged  in  a  greater  variety 
*'  .letivities,  have  busied  their  brains  with  more  kinds  of 
knowledge. 

Most  instincts  are  transitory.     They  ripen  at  a  certain 

JTiod.  prompt  ua  to  act,  if  conditions  are  favorable,  then 

J  fade  away.     If  the  instinctive  acts   are  performed,  they 

|ffiVe  rise   to  a  habit,  and  subsequent  acts  of  this  class  are 

'"  lie  regarded  as  habitual  and  not  instinctive.    If  habits  are 

»Dot   formed  when  the  instincts  ripen,  they  are  rarely  formed 

»t  all. 

The  great  thing  in  teaching  is  to  seize  the  happy  mo- 
'*^*lt  when  the  child's  instinctive  interest  in  the  subject  is 
M  its  height,  so  that  he  may  gather  a  stock  of  knowledge 
'<l  acquire  a  habitual  interest  whose  momentum  will  carry 
r**l  along  after  the  inherited  spontaneous  interest  has  died 


Wf  may  possibly  discover  these  happy  moments  by  close 

['*»*en'ation  of  the  child,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  ignore  the 

*^  that  the  study  of  race-development  affords.     The  in- 

'•»iris  due  to  the  special  activities  of  our  fathers  come  to 

'^  lurity  after  those  due  to  our  grandfathers.     In  childhood. 

c  Is  all  play  and  fairy-tales:    in  youth,  we  hunt  and  iish, 

'^cl  in  the  exploration  of  nature,  in  tra^■el  and  adventure; 

f**    middle-life  we  are  swallowed  up  in  the  money-getting 

|**^'*ivitleB  of  the  modem  world. 

The  fullest  and  best  life  is  the  life  that  in  each  epoch 
|*^"it»iclf  Ut  saturation  with  the  appropriate  mental  foo<l, 
•■T'*  appropriate  food  for  each  of  our  spontaneous  interests 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS. 


The  following  is  a  (li'Krrijiticc  valuiijguf  of  IkhiIis  on  h{ 
bartiaii  itedatfojry; 

1.  De  GAKMO'H  HeRUART  AND  tiieHrkbaktiaxs  fpij 
liahed  by  Charles  Scribners  Sons.  Xew  York.  Prici.',  ¥1. 
is  the  bt'st  book  ill  Rii^flish  as  an  introtUiction  lotboHftr- 
bartiaii  movement  in  Germany  and  America.  The  style  iB 
simple  and  inlerestintr.  and  the  bioffraphical.  liistnrU'al, 
and  critical  materials  are  handled  in  a  lively.  C(>ni]ireJen- 
sive  way.  This  book  ojiens  up  the  wiiole  field  of  pm-tical 
and  theoretical  pedayoj^'y.  and  will  lead  any  spirited 
teacher  to  follow  u]i  the  problems  suirKestedin  dIIkt  books. 

L'.  Oi'Ti-iXKS  OF  Pkdaoo<ih.'S,  by  Prof.  \V.  Rein,  trans- 
lated by  ('.  C.  and  Ida  .1.  Van  Liew.  This  bonk  tjives.  In 
sim]ile  but  comprehensive  form,  the  standpointof  the  chief 
livintT  reiiresenlative  of  the  Herbart  school  in  Germany. 
Dr.  W.  Kt'in.     Price.  Al.i:'.. 

The  second  and  larger  part  of  the  book  on  "Theoretical 
PedaK"of,ncs"  will  pmve  the  more  important  part  for  Ameri- 
can teachers,  as  it  deals  with  lliose  leadint;  doctrines  of 
Herbart.  which  are  attracting''  widespread  attention  in  this 
country,  such  as  the  aim  of  education  as  based  npon  jisy- 
cholof^y  and  ethics,  instruction  and  its  materials  and 
methtuls,  training:  and  jrovernmeut.  The  treatment  at  cer- 
tain points  is  necessarily  somewhat  abstract,  because  of 
its  brevity.  Important  points  are  not  discu.ssed  as  fnlly 
as  could  be  desired,  but  the  statements  of  doctrine  are  re- 
liable and  of  si)ccial  interest  as  coniintf  from  a  man  like  Dr. 
Rein,  who  has  done  more  tJian  any  one  e!setoa2)ply  and  re- 
alize these  doctrines  in  the  i>ractico  of  the  common  school. 

The  first  part  on  "Practical  Pedaf^ofrics"  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  those  who  desire  to  jret  a  (lerman  view  of  the  great 
problem  of  kcIiooI  organization.  Some  of  the  chief  topics 
are  home  education,  kinds  of  .schools,  school  admiuistra- 
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l>n,  and  the  training  of  teachers.     The  book  may  be  ob- 
[iiied  from  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

3,  General  Method,  by  C.  A.    McMurry.     A  simple 
[roduction  to  the  leading  ideas  of  Herbart,  as  The  Aim 
education,  Relative  Values,  Interest,  Induction,  Apper- 
kion,  Concentration,  and  the  Will.     Public-School  Pub- 
ling  Co..  Bloominglon,  HI.     Price,  75  cents, 

A.    UFEU'S  iNTHOprCTION  TO  THE   PEDAGOGY   OF   HER- 
|T.     Translated   by  J.  C.   Zinser,  edited  by -Charles  De 
lo.      Publislied    by   D.  C.    Heath,   Boston.     Price.    75 
Thin  is  the  best  popular  iutroductioii    to  Heriiarl 
[hatibeen  written  in  German.     Its  two  leading:  chapters 
hclear  notion  of  Herbart's  system  as  based  upon  psy- 
;and  ethics,  while  the  third  chapter  on  pedayojrical 
Ifcntion  shows  how  to  select  and  handle  the  materials 
ilLt^tnictinn.     Herbart  based  his  system  of  pedaj^oyy  con- 
ckhihIv  upon  his  psychology  and  ethics,  and  both  are  here 
clly  but  clearly  explained. 

fi.  Lancs's  Apperception,  translated  by  the  Herbart 

llA  and  edited  by  Charles  DeGarmo.  published  by  D.  C. 

calli  A  Co,,  liiwton,  price  ?1.     The  idea  sugtfested  by  the 

iij'perception  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  contri- 

into  education-  Lang"e*streatmentufthis  subject  is  more 

^Omplrti-  and  scientific  tlian  that  of  any  other  writer.     The 

Ht  hundred   pages  of  this  bouk  will  be  f<iund  heavy  read- 

^OfC  lor  the  majority  of  teachers  as  it  is  chiefly  psychologi- 

llinrl  not  always  simple  and  clear,     It  is  not.  therefore. 

'^K  Iwhl  book  with  which  to  begin  the  study  of  Herbart, 

Mir  latter  half  of  the  book  is  more  interesting  aud  more 

fdin-ctly  practical.     For  one  already  interested  in  Herbart's 

.Mca*  this  book  will  be  found  valuable   for  a  deeper  and 

[■Bwre  sufctnined  study. 

fi-  Tin:  SciKNCF.  of  Edi-cation.  by  Herbart,  translated 
[t'Jf  Henry  and  Emmie  Felkin.    D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.,  price  *l, 
phi*  In  ft  valuable  b<«>k  for  those  wishing  to  get  a  fuller 
rledge  of   Herl)art's  life  and  work.      The  first  tifty-six 
give  a  brief  biography  of  Herbart  and  a  description 
ftiijt  phllOHOphical  and  jwdagogical  writings.      These  are 
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The  fdllowiny  is  a  iksrrijitirc  valdoffue  of  boiiks  on  H«Jr- 
bartian  jwdafifopy:  ^■ 

1.  De  Gahmo's  Herbart  AND  THE  Hkhbahtians  (pub- 
lished bj-  Charles  Scribner"s  Sons.  New  York.  Price,  *1.00) 
is  the  best  book  in  English  as  an  introtluctioii  totlie  tfer- 
bartian  movement  in  Germany  and  America.  Tlie  style  is 
simple  and  interestinjj.  and  the  hiofjfraphical.  histuriral, 
and  critical  materials  are  handled  in  a  lively.  c<)m]ireJen- 
sive  way.  This  book  opens  up  the  whole  Held  of  iim-tlcal 
and  theoretical  pedasroj^y,  and  will  lead  any  spirited 
teacher  to  follow  up  tlie  ]irQblems  sng;rested  in  other  books. 

:;.  Oltmnes  of  PKnAOOGiCH,  by  Prof.  AV.  Rein,  trans- 
lated by  V.  C.  and  Ida  J.  Van  Liew.  This  l«K)k  frives,  iu 
simple  Init  comprehensive  form,  the  standpoint  of  tlie  chief 
living  re]>resentative  of  the  Herbarl  school  in  tJermany, 
Dr.  W.  liein.     Price,  sLU'). 

The  second  and  larjrer  part  of  the  book  on  "Theoretical 
Peda{roj,ncs"  will  ])rove  the  more  important  iiart  for  Ameri- 
can teachers,  as  it  deals  with  those  leadintr  doctrines  of 
Herbart,  which  are  attractinfj  widespread  attention  in  this 
country,  such  as  tlie  aim  of  education  as  based  uium  i»sy- 
choloffy  and  ethics,  instruction  and  its  materials  and 
methods,  trainintr  and  {government.  The  treatment  at  cer- 
tain ])oints  is  iicce.ssarily  somewhat  abstract,  because  of 
its  brevity.  Important  jioints  are  not  discus.sed  as  fully 
as  could  be  desired,  V)ut  the  statements  of  doctrine  are  re- 
liable and  of  special  interest  a.s  cominy^  from  a  man  like  Dr. 
Rein,  who  has  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  a]>]ily  and  re- 
alize these  doctrines  in  the  practice  of  the  common  school. 

The  Jirst  i)art  on  ■"Practical  Peday<t4rics"  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  those  who  desire  to  ^et  a  German  view  of  the  great 
problem  of  .school  ortrauization.  Some  of  the  chief  topics 
are  home   education,  kinds  of  schools,  school  administra- 
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[m,  and  the  training  of  teachers.     The  book  may  be  ob- 
Incd  from  C.  W,  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

3.  General  Method,  by  C.  A.   McMurry.     A  simple 

[reduction  to  the  leading  ideas  of  Herbart.  as  The  Aim 

education,  Relative  Values,  Interest,  Induction.  Apper- 

ktiou.  Concentration,  and  the  Will.     Public-School  Pub- 

\\ng  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.     Price.  73  cents. 

■*.  Ufeh'b  Introdvction  to  the  Pedagogy  or  Hek- 
\T.  Translated  by  J.  C.  Zinser,  edited  by-Charles  De 
lo.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath,  Boston.  Price.  75 
This  is  the  best  popular  introduction  to  Herbart 
[has  been  written  in  Oerman.  Its  two  leading  chapters 
clear  notion  iif  Herbart  s  system  as  based  upon  psy- 
rtoyyand  ethics,  while  the  third  chapter  on  pedagogical 
iplication  shows  how  to  select  and  handle  the  materials 
instruction.  Herbart  based  his  system  of  pedagogy  con- 
ciously  ujion  Ids  psychology  and  ethics,  and  both  are  here 
rielly  but  clearly  explained. 

:».  Lanok's  Apperception,  translated  by  the  Herbart 
3lub  and  edited  by  Charles  DeGarmo,  published  by  D.  C. 
leath  A  Co.,  Boston,  price  *1.  Tlie  idea  suggested  by  the 
rnn  apperception  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  coiitri- 
^ation  to  education.  Lange's  treatment  of  this  subject  is  more 
lomplctf  and  scientific  than  that  of  any  other  writer.  Tlie 
hundred  pages  of  this  book  will  be  found  heavy  read- 
:  for  the  majority  of  teachers  as  it  is  chiefly  psychologi- 
'■  nnd  not  always  simple  and  clear.  It  is  not.  therefore. 
|llir  best  book  witli  which  to  begin  the  study  of  Herbart, 
Utter  half  of  the  book  is  more  interesting  and  more 
"rcctly  practical.  For  one  already  interested  in  Herbarls 
thifi  iKiok  will  be  fomid  valuable  for  a  deeper  and 
">rt  sustained  study. 

fi.  The  Science  of  Edi'Cation,  by  Herbart,  translated 

Henry  and  Emmie  Felkin.     D,  C.  Heath  &  Co,,  price  $1. 

*lii  is  a  valuable  book  for  those  wishing  to  get  a  fuller 

i;,'e  of   Herbarfs  life  and  work.      The  lirst  tifty-six 

.;ive  a  brief  biography  of  Herbart  and  a  description 

Uls  philoHOphical  and  pedagogical  writings.       These  are 
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followed  by  a  translation  of  his  principal  works  on  education 
In  German,  Herbart's  writingfs  on  education  constitute  i 
classic  of  rare  force  and  excellence  of  style.     The  transit 
tors  have  not  given  us  an  English  classic,  but  at  least  a  fa 
rendering'  of  Herbart's  ideas.     Herbart's  own  thought  mi 
remain  the  fountain  from  which  raucli  must  be  drawn  in  tl 
educational  movement, 

7.  DeGarmo's  Essentials  of  Method,  published 
D.  C.  Heath.A  Co.  Boston,  price  (55  cents. 

This  little  book  endeavors  to  reveal  the  leadinji  priij 
pie  of  class-room  method  as  embodied  in  what  the 
mans  call  the  Formal  Stepn  of  instruction.    The  formal  st( 
have    found    a  wide    acceptance    in    Germany   as   a    wel 
founded  pedagogical  method  of  handling  important  topi 
in  any  study.     It  seems  probable  that  the  formal  steps  as 
combined    inductive-deductive   method  of  teaching  are 
have  a  great  influence  upon  American  methods  of  teachiii( 
It  is  an  effort   to  combine  all  the  important  prtncijdes  of 
instruction  into  a  well  organized  and  logical  (also  psycllQ; 
logical)  method  of  procedure. 

8.  The  Connection  Between  Thought  and  Memory. 
by  Dr.  Herman  T.  Lukens.      D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  book  is  just  out  of  press  and  is  a  liberal  renderin 
into  English  of  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  He 
bart  tendency  in  German.     The  scholarly  manner  in  whic 
this  excellent  book  has  been  rendered  into  simple,  idiom 
tic  English  by  Dr.  Lukens  gives  iiromise  of  its  becoming 
po])ular  in  this  country  as  in  Germany.     In  his  short  iutro- 
duclion,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  recognizes   the  value  of  Dr. 
Luken's  work.     In  the  same  connection  Dr.  Hall  gives  ex- 
pression  to   the   following  criticism:      "Unlike   too  many 
members  of  this  group,  Dr.  Lukens,  although  thoroughly 
trained  in  Herbertian  pedagogy  and  in  sympathy  with  i 
does  not  regard  it  as  the  consummate  formulation  of  educa- 
tional tlieory  nor  attemjit  to  apply  its  rubrics  blindly  and 
without  change  to  the  very  different  material  and  enviroa 
ment  of  American  pedagogy,  but  has  felt  it  necessary  t 
supplement   Herbart  both   by  modem  child  study  and  h 
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me  practical  acquaintance  with  experimental   psvcho- 
■y." 

If  Dr.  Hall  really  believes  anything:. so  grotesque  as 

s,    that  American   schoolmasters  have  come  baclc  from 

rraany  with  the  notion  that  they  have  found  across  the 

er  "the  consummate  formulation  of  educational  theory 

are  applying  its  rubrics  blindly  and  without  chanti;e  to 

very  different  material  and  environment  of  American 

Ugogy,"  we  are  sorry  for  him  and  are  inclined  to  think 

it  somebody  has  been  playing  .upon  his  credulity, 

0.  Mantal  of  Empirical,  Psychology,  by  Ijindaer, 
slated  by  Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo.   published  by  D.  C, 
leaih  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass..  price  ?1. 

Tills  is  one  of  the  most  popular  efforts  to  jtresent  the 
•ycbology  of  the  Herbart  school   in  a  clear  and  simple 
TbtB  \h  a  book  for  careful  study  and  sustained  effort 
the  part  of  those  disposed  to  such  effort. 

10.  A  TextBook  in  Psychology,  by  J.  P.  Herbart, 
.nslated  by  Margaret  K.  Smith,  published  by  D  Apjile- 
i4Co..  N.  Y..  price  fl. 

Herbart  has  been  generally  termed  the  fatherof  modem 
plrical  psychology,  and  the  entire  modern  movement  in 
iwrimental  and.  phyriiotogical  research  has  a  close  rela- 
te him  as  the  founder  of  the  tendency.  This  is  Her- 
's  chief  work  on  psychology.  The  article  in  the 
cycIope<li.i  Britannica  on  Herbart  is  important  as  a  re- 
;w  and  critique  of  Herbart 's  psjxhology. 

It  Is  not  our  intention  to  give  a  fiUl  list  of  all  books  and 

iclfs  in  Eiif^-'lish  bearing  on  Herbarfs  doctrine.     Such  a 

1st  will  be  f<mnd  in  DeGarmo's  Herbart  and  the  Herbar- 

Ds,  at  the  close,  and  in  Outlines  of  Pedagogics  by  Rein 

Van  Liew. 

In 'spite  of  the  number  of  Iwoks  on  Herbartian  pedagogy 
bli^hed  in  this  country  since  1890,  a  good  deal  is  yet  to  be 
ir  liefore   teachers    will   readily  feel    the  stimulus   and 
WtT  whicli  naturally  spring  from  the  study  of  Herbarfs 
trlnt-R. 

Tran>.lations  from  German  into  English  are  generally 
pt  to  be  a  litlle  heavy  and  dull  to  American  readers.     The 
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literature  of  Herbart  in  this  couotry  will  be  greatly  enrichj 
when  American  teachers,  after  practicitiff  with  these  dc 
triues  in  their- own  schools,  write  from  the  standpoint  o^ 
full  experience  with  the  rich  materials  of  our  own  course 
study,     We  have  only  be^n  in  this  country  to  apply 
bari:'s  ideas  to  the  specific  ])roblems  of  our  different  sch| 
studies  as  well  as  to  the  tf^neral  plan  and  orf^anizatioi 
the  school  course. 

The  foreyoinjJ  list  of  books  in  English  has  been  arran] 
in  the  order  in  which  they,  may  be  successively  taken  uj{bJ 
a  club  for  readinff  and  studj'.     It  is  hardly  necessary, 
ever,  that  all  these  books  should  be  studied. 

For  a  shorter  course  for  clubs  we  sug'gest  the  folloj 
as  numbered  above: 

1.  DeGarmo's  Herbart  and  the  Herbartians, 

4.  Ufer's  Introduction  to  the  Pedagogy  of  Herbart. 

5.  Lange's  Apperception. 

When  clubs  are  formed  and  a.  number  of  books  neededJ 
it  is  probable  that  all  the  publishers  will  give  a  reduction 
in  price.  The  chairman  of  each  club  will  do  well  to  write 
to  the  publishers  for  price-list  and  special  terms  to  clul 
before  ordering  books. 

A  few  of  the  leading  German  works  of  this  school  wil 
be  noted,  as  follows: 

The  best  edition  of  Herbart 's  own  works  on  educatioi 
is  Herbart's  Pa^dagogische  Schriften.     Ed.  by  Willmann; 
vol.     Leipzig. 

Stoy's  Encyclopedic  der  Pa?dagogik.     Leipzig. 

Ziller's  Einleitung  in  die  Allgemeine  Pa;dagogik.     Leii 
zig. 

Waitz's  Allgemeine  Paedagogik.     Brunswick. 

DOrpfeld,  Denken  uml  Gediichtniss.     Giitersloh, 

Lange,  Ueber  Apperception.     Plauen. 

Willmann,  Pasdagogische  Vortraege.     Leipzig. 

Ziller,  Grundlegung  zur  Lehre  vom  eraiehenden  TJnter-^ 
richt.     Leipzig. 

Ackermann,  Ueber  Concentration.     Dresden. 

Th.  Wiget.  Die  formalen  Stufen      Chur. 


List  of  Books, 

Rein,   Pickel,  Schiller,  Theorie  und  Praxis  des  Volk 
j^ulunterrichts.     8  volumes.     Leipzig. 
'.    Beyer,   Die    Naturwissenschaften  in  der    Erzieliung''B 
l^ule.    Leipzig. 

Ziller.  Regierung  der  Kinder.     Leipzig. 
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PLAN  AND  PURPOSE  OP  THE  NATIONAL  HERBAl 

SOCIETY. 


LOCAl.  CLl'BS  AND  THEIR   WORK. 

The  National  Herbart  Society  for  the  scientific  Sti 
of  education  was  organized  in  Denver  at  the  late  meeJi"  ">\ 
of  the  N,  E.  A.  Its  purpose  is  to  studyand  investigate*'^* -t 
discuss  important  problems  in  education.  Its  membe*  i'*^'0 
not  subscribe  strictly  to  the  doctrine  of  any  one  lead..-',  but^ 
seek  for  fair  and  thorou^^h  discussion.  Some  membera 
this  society  are  stroiifjly  tinctured  with  the  educational  doc^ 
trines  of  Herbart,  others  are  not,  and  it  is  right  to  expec 
an  honest  search  for  truth. 

An  executive  council  of  nine  members  has  the  conti 
of  the  society's  work.     They  are  as  follows: 

Charles DeGar mo,  SwarthmoreC'oHege.  president;  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler,  Columbia  Collejfe;   John  Dewey,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  Wilbur  S.  Jackman.Cook  County  Norm^H 
School;    Elmer  E.  Brown,  University  of  California;  Prank^ 
McMurrj',  University  of  Buffalo;  Levi  Seeley,  State  Normal 
School.  Trenton,  N.  J.;  C.  C.  VanLiew.  Illinois  State  Nor  ~ 
mal  University;  Charles  A.  McMurry,  Normal,  Illinois,  sec 
retary. 

The  society  was  organized  for  the  aggressive  discussion 
and  spread  of  educational  doctrines,  and  it  desires  to  drai 
into  its  membership  all  teachers,  students  of  education,  ant 
parents  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  best  thought  anc 
discussion.     It  publishes  a  year  book  six  weeks  before  th< 
N.  E,  A.  meeting,  which  contains  two  or  more  complete  mon^ 
ographs  on  important  topics  carefully  worked  out  by  spe^ 
cialists  in  educational  fields.     The  year  book  is  sent  free  tc 
all   regular   members.     In  addition  to  the   year  book  th< 
society,  through  its  secretary,  will  send  free  to  each  memJ 
ber  one  or  more  additional  pamphlets  during  the  yearj 
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The  first  year  book  was  published  before  the  Denver 
eetiDg  and  sent  to  members  as  a  preparation  for  the  dis- 
ssion  of  its  contents  at  the  Denver  meeting.  The  first 
ar  book  contained  four  articles,  as  follows: 

Most  Pressing  Problems  Concerning  the  Elementary 
)urse  of  Study,  by  Pres.  Charles  DeGarmo.  ' 

Concentration,  by  Dr.  Frank  McMurry. 
The  Educational  Theory  of  the  Culture  Epochs,  by  Dr. 
.  Van  Lie  w. 

A  Plan  of  Concentration  for  First  Two  School  Years, 
Mrs   Lida  B.  McMurry. 
These  papers  were  quite  fully  discussed  at  the  sessions 
he  Herbart  Society  at  Denver. 

For  the  sake  of  those  teachers  and  local  clubs  desiring 
***  pirsue  a  regular  course  of  reading  introductory  to  the 
**Octhiies  and  practice  of  Herbart,  a  series  of   books  and 
ladings  will  be  recommended. 

The  present  Supplement  is  issued  in  November,  1895, 
"*»-  second  supplement,  containing  brief  discussions  and 
^<itices  relative  to  the  second  Year  Book,  will  be  sent  out 
^^5  all  members  about  April  1,  1896,  or  sooner. 

Regular  yearly  membership  in  the  National  Herbart  So- 
lely may  be  secured  by  the  payment  of   one  dollar.     This 
^tititles  each  member,  without  further  cost,  to  receive  the 
"V'ear  Book  and  each   supplement  at   the  time   of  its  issue. 
Persons  not  members  may  receive  copies  on  the  following 
terms: 

Year  Book,  50  cents.     Each  supplement,  50  cents. 
A  reduction  of    twenty-five  per  cent  will  be  made  for 
Orders  by  members  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  copies. 


LOCAL  CLUBS. 

A  plan  has  been  formed  for  the  organization  of  local 
clubs  of  those  wishing  to  study  the  Year  Book,  and  other 
literature  furnished  by  the  National  Society.  When  four 
or  more  members  wish  to  form  a  local  club,  the  membership 
is  fixed  at  75  cents  for  each  person.  They  will  elect  a 
chairman,  who  will  conduct  the  correspondence,  receiving 
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the  Year  Book  and  Supplements  for  the  club,  sending  thi 
money,  and  forwardinp  all  questions  and  other  communica| 
tions  to  the  secretary  of  the  National   Society.     The  loca 
clubs  may  also  wish  to  take   up   the  additional  course 
reading  outlined  in  this  Supplement.     Each  member  of 
local  cluh  isentitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Year  Book  and  a  coj 
of  each  of  the  Supplements. 

For  the  organization  and  conduct  of  a  local  club  t\ 
following  suggestions  are  offered: 

1.  Gather  together  four  or  more  persons  who  are  wi| 
ing  to  spend  time  regularly  in  reading  and  discussing  thfr] 
literature  of  education, 

2.  Appoint  a  chairman  of  the  local  Herbart  Club  who  I 
will  promptly  and  energetically  carry  out  the  plans  of  the 
members,  arrange  for  regular  meetings,  send  in  subscrip- 1 
tions,  order  books  and  supplements,  etc. 

3.  Let  the  club  appoint  a  meeting  once  a  week,  or  once  i 
in  two  weeks,  for  an  hour's  review  and  discussion  of  the  lit- 
erature furnished  or  suggested  by  the  National  Society. 

4.  Plan  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  in  advance  a  series  of 
readings  of  definite  articles  in  the  Year  Book  or  of  other 
books  or  monographs,  Let  each  meeting  hold  to  a  close 
discussion  of  some  chapter  or  portion  of  a  monograph  pre- 
viously read  and  studied. 

B.  At  each  meeting  one  of  the  members  of  the  club 
should  present  a  well  prepared  paper  discussing,  reviewing, 
or  criticising  the  subject  in  hand. 

6.  Each  member  should  make  written  notes  on  his  read- 
ings which  may  be  offered  as  criticisms,  questions,  or  re- 
marks on  the  subject,  following  the  introductory  paper. 

7.  Dr.  De  Garmo's  '"Herbart  and  the  Herbartians"  is 
suggested  as  a  suitable  book  with  which  to  begin  the  study 

■  of  Herbartijin  principles.  (Publii^ht-d  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  New  York;  price,  fl.OO.)  Later,  the  monographs  of 
the  Year  Book  may  be  taken  up  as  more  detailed  and  illus- 
trative discussion  of  important  doctrines  or  theories. 

8.  In  the  discussion  of  important  topics,  such  as  apper- 
ception. Interest,  concentration,  culture  epochs,  etc.,  plan 
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^series  of  comparative  readings  from  several  books  and 
itbors. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Society  is  to  grive  to  the 
sctrinea  of  Herbart,  as  of  other  educators,  a  thorough 
f:udy  and  criticism.  Attention  will  therefore  be  called  in 
he  supplements  to  criticisms  and  discussions  of  these  doc- 
\nes  from  whatever  source. 

It  is  further  the  purpose  to  test  all  theories  .by  the 
idard  of  practical  usefulness,   and  in  the  midst  of  all 
Jjoretica!  studies  to  keep  an  eye  upon  practical  applica- 
is. 

,  Those  wishing  to  become  members  ot  the  National  So- 
iy,  either  singly  or  in  clubs,  should  send  the  membership 
tto  the  secretary. 

V\\  communications  should  be  sent  to 

CHARLES  A.  McMURRY,  Normal,  III.. 

Sccrefrtry  of  Oic  National  Herhart  Hociety. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE   TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


N 


Ik  this  second  edition  considerable  change  has  been  made.  In 
the  first  place,  I  have  tried  by  excision  and  rewriting  to  state  the 
underlying  psychology  in  somewhat  less  abstract  and  formal  fashion. 
In  the  second  place,  some  portions,  especially  of  Part  III,  were  origi- 
nally called  out  by  the  state  of  discussion  when  this  article  was  lirst 
written.  The  only  excuse  for  controversy  is  to  make  itself  unnecessarv, 
and  I  believe  there  is  sufficient  advance  in  mutual  understanding  to 
make  possible  considerable  omission  here.  The  space  thus  saved  has 
been  given  to  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  more  distinctly  educational 
aspects.  I  would  suggest  to  those  specially  interested  in  the  educa- 
tional side  to  read  Parts  I  and  IV  first,  and  more  thoroughly;  Parts  II 
and  III  afterward,  and  more  casually. 

Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo  has  supplied  this  second  edition  with  topical 
headings  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  the  significant  points  under  dis- 
cussion. 

See  p.  40  and  third  cover  for  terms  of  membership  and  list  of  pub- 
ications  of  the  National  Hcrbart  Society. 
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INTEREST  IN   RELATION  TO  TRAINING 
OF  THE  WILL 


Ds.  JoHj*  Dewev.  UNrTERsiTv  OF  Chicago. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tbbre  is  much  ihe  same  difficulty  in  isolating  any  educational  topic 
lor  discussion  that  there  is  in  the  case  of  philosophy.  The  issues  aie 
M  interdependent  that  any  one  of  them  can  be  selected  only  at  the 
tisk  of  Ignoring  important  considerations,  or  else  of  begging  the  ques- 
iion  by  bringing  in  the  very  problem  under  discussion  in  the  guise  of 
wme  Older  subject.  Yet  limits  of  time  and  space  require  that  some 
one  field  be  entered  and  occupied  by  itself.  Under  such  circumstances 
»Wn  all  one  can  do  is  to  pursue  a  method  which  shall  at  least  call 
*ltentlon  to  the  problems  involved,  and  to  indicate  the  main  relations 
o(  (he  matters  discussed  to  relevant  topics.  The  difficulty  is  particu- 
Urjy  great  in  the  discussion  of  interest.  Interest  is  in  the  closest 
million  to  the  emotional  life,  on  one  side;  and,  through  its  close 
relation,  if  not  identity,  with  attention,  to  the  intellectual  life,  on  the 
"lit:  side.  Any  adequate  explanation  of  it,  therefore,  would  require 
"i*  development  of  the  complete  psychology  both  of  feeling  and  of 
■Qovlcdge,  and  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  the  discussioo  of 
'heti  connection  or  lack  of  connection  with  volition. 

Accordingly,  I  can  only  hope  to  bring  out  what  seem  to  me  to  be 
'"Culient  points,  and  if  my  results  do  not  command  agreement,  help 
*'  'oil  define  the  problem  for  further  discussion. 

While  it  would  be  sanguine  to  anticipate  agreement  upon  any 
'*porlani  educational  doctrine,  there  is  perhaps  more  hope  of  reaching 
*  *orking  consensus  by  beginning  with  the  educational  side.  If  we 
^"*  lay  down  some  general  principle  regarding  the  place  and  function 
°'  'oierett  In  the  school,  we  shall  have  a  more  or  less  sure  basis  from 
*Wch  to  proceed  to  the  psychological  analysis  of  interest.  At  all 
^^ti.  we  shall  have  hmited  the  field  and  fixed  the  boundaries  within 
*nicl)  the  psychological  discussion  may  proceed.  After  this  we  shall 
^P'occcd  to  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  chief  attitudes  assumed  toward 
problem  of  interest  in  historic  and  current  investigations.    Finally, 
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we  may  return  with  the  rcsulis   reached  by  Ibis  psychological 
critical   consideraiion   to  the  educational  malCer   with  more  definiu 
emphasis  upon  the  question  o(  mora]  training. 


I. 


J 


Ac  first  sight  the  hope  of  gaining  a  working  consensus  regarding 

interest  on  the  educational  side  seems  futile.     The  firsl    thing  that 

strikes  us  is  the  profound  contradiction  in  current  edu- 

loteteMoj.  cationa!   ideas  and   standards  reearding  this    matler  of 

EBort-uWii-  „       ,  .,,.,.. 

utioaai  lAwmiL  interest.     On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  doctrine  (bat 

interest  is  the  keynote  both  of  instruction  and  o(  moral 

training,  that  the  essential  problem  of  the  teacher  is  to   make  the 

material  presented  so  inieresting  that   it  shall   command  and  retain 

attention.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  assertion  thai  the  putting 

forth  of  effort  from  within  is  alone  truly  educative ;  that  to  rely  upon 

the  principle  of  interest  is  to  distract  the  child  inlellecli'ally  and  t^ 

weaken  him  morally.  ■ 

In  this  educational  lawsuit  of  interest  versus  efiorl  let  us  consider 
the  respective  briefs  of  plaintiff  and  defendant.  In  behalf  of  interest 
it  is  claimed  that  it  is  the  sole  guarantee  of  attention;  that,  if  we  can 
secure  interest  in  a  given  set  of  facts  or  ideas,  we  may  be  perfectly 
sure  that  the  pupil  will  direct  his  energies  toward  mastering  them; 
that,  if  we  can  secure  interest  in  a  certain  moral  train  or  line  of  con* 
duct,  we  are  equally  safe  in  assuming  that  the  child's  activities  are 
responding  in  thai  direction  ;  that,  if  we  have  not  secured  interest,  we 
have  no  safeguard  as  to  what  will  be  done  in  any  given  case.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  doctrine  of  discipline  has  not  succeeded.  It  is 
absurd  lo  suppose  that  a  child  gets  more  intellectual  or  mental  disci- 
pline when  he  goes  at  a  matter  unwillingly  than  when  he  goes  at  it 
with  complete  interest  and  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart.  The 
theory  of  effort  simply  says  that  unwilling  attention  (doing  something 
which  is  disagreeable  and  because  it  is  disagreeable)  should  take  pre- 
cedence over  spontaneous  attention. 

Practically  the  theory  of  effort  amounts  to  nothing.  When  a  child 
feels  that  his  work  is  a  task,  it  is  only  under,  compulsion  that  he  gives 
himself  to  it.  At  the  least  let-up  of  external  pressure  we  find  his 
attention  at  once  directed  to  what  interests  him.  The  child  brought 
up  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  effort  simply  acquires  marvelous  skill 
in  appearing  to  be  occupied  with  an  uninteresting  subject,  while 
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earl  and  core  of  his  energies  are  otherwise  engaged.  Indeed, 
ic  theory  contradicts  itself.  It  is  psychologically  impossible  to  call 
h  any  activity  without  some  interest.  The  theory  of  effort  simply 
Tnbstitules  one  interest  for  another.  It  substitutes  the  impure  interest 
o(  (car  of  the  teacher  or  hope  of  future  reward  for  pure  interest  in  the 
naierial  presented.  The  type  of  character  induced  is  that  illustrated 
by  Emerson  at  th<  beginning  of  his  essay  on  Compotsatwn,  where  he 
holds  up  the  current  doctrine  of  compensation  as  virtually  implying 
that,  if  you  only  sacrifice  yourself  enough  now,  you  will  be  permitted 
to  indulge  yourself  a  great  deal  more  in  the  future ;  or,  if  you  are  only 
good  now  (goodness  consisting  in  attention  to  what  is  uninteresting) 
you  will  have,  at  some  future  time,  a  great  many  more  pleasing  inter- 
«ti  —  that  is.  may  then  be  bad. 

White  the  theory  of  effort  is  always  holding  up  to  us  a  strong, 
ngofous  character  as  the  outcome  of  its  method  of  education,  practi- 
ally  we  do  not  get  this  character.  We  get  either  the  narrow,  bigoted 
DUD  who  is  obstinate  and  irresponsible  save  in  the  line  of  his  own 
preconceived  aims  and  beliefs;  or  else  we  get  a  character  dull, 
iDechanical,  unalert,  because  the  vital  juice  of  the  principle  of  spon- 
Uneous  interest  has  been  squeezed  out  of  it. 

We  may  now  hear  the  defendant's  case.  Life,  says  the  other 
tl^ry,  is  full  of  things  not  interesting,  but  which  have  to  be  faced 
onDc  the  less.  Demands  are  continually  made,  situations  have  to  be 
dtilt  with,  which  present  no  features  of  interest.  Unless  the  indi- 
vidual has  had  previous  training  in  devoting  himself  lo  uninteresting 
t!(,  unless  habits  have  been  formed  of  attending  to  matters  simply 
use  they  must  be  attended  to,  irrespective  of  the  personal  satisfac- 
gotten  out  of  them,  character  will  either  break  down,  or  avoid  the 
lOt,  when  confronted  with  the  more  serious  matters  of  life.  Life  is 
wrious  to  be  degraded  to  a  merely  pleasant  affair,  or  reduced  to 
^(continual  satisfaction  of  personal  interests.  The  concerns  of  future 
therefore,  imperatively  demand  such  continual  exercise  of  effort  in 
performance  of  tasks  as  to  form  the  habit  of  recognizing  the  real 
of  life.  Anything  else  eats  out  the  fiber  of  character  and 
fedoccs  the  person  to  a  wishy  washy,  colorless  being  ;  or  else  to  a  state 
of  moral  dependence,  with  over-reliance  upon  others  and  with  con- 
tioiial  demand  for  amusement  and  distraction. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  future,  continually  to  appeal  even 
tUldhood  days  to  the  principle  of  interest  is  eternally  to  excite, 
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that  is,  distract  the  child.  Continuity  of  activity  is  destroyed.  Every- 
thing is  made  play,  amusement.  This  means  over-siimulation  ;  it 
means  dissipation  of  energy.  Will  is  never  called  into  action  at  all. 
The  reliance  is  upon  external  attractions  and  amusements.  Every- 
thing is  sugar-coated  for  the  child,  and  he  soon  learns  to  turn  from 
everything  which  is  not  artificially  surrounded  with  diverting  circuiD- 
stances.  The  spoiled  child  who  does  only  what  he  likes  is  the  inevit 
ble  outcome  of  the  theory  of  interest  in  education. 

The  theory  is  intellectually  as  well  as  morally  harmful.      Attention 
is  never  directed  to  the  essential  and  important  facts.     It  is  directed 
simply  to  the  wrappings  of  attraction  with  which  the  facts  are  sur- 
rouBded.     If  a  fact  is  repulsive  or  uninteresting,  it  has  to  be  faced  ia 
its  own  naked  character  sooner  or  later.     Putting  a  fringe  of  fictitious 
interest  around  it  does  not  bring  the  child  any  nearer  to  it  than  he  was 
at  the  outset.     The  fact  that  two  and  two  make  four  is  a  naked  fact 
which  has  to  be  mastered  in  and  of  itself.    The  child  gets  no  greate^_ 
hold  upon  the  fact  by  having  attached  to  it  amusing  stories  of  birds  o^| 
dandelions  than  he  would  if  the  simple  naked  fact  were  presented  to 
him.     It  is  self-deception  to  suppose  that  the  child  is  being  interested 
in  the  numerical  relation.     His  attention  is  going  out  to  and  taking  iD 
only   the  amusing  images  associated  with  this  relation.     The  theory 
thus  defeats  its  own  end.     It  would  be  more  direct  and  straightforward 
to  recognize  at  the  outset  that  certain  facts  have  to  be  learned  which 
have  little  or  no  interest,  and  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  these  facts 
is  through  the  power  of  effort,  the  internal  power  of  putting  fott^^ 
activity  wholly  independent  of  any  external  inducement.     MoreovajH 
in  this  way  the  discipline,  the  habit  of  responding  to  serious  matters, 
is  formed  which  is  necessary  to  equip  the  child  for  th>:  life  that  Ue;^^ 
ahead  of  him.  ^| 

I  have  attempted  to  set  forth  the  respective  claims  of  each  side  as 
we  find  them,  not  only  in  current  discussions,  but  in  the  old  contro- 
versy, as  old  as  Flato  and  Aristotle.     A  little  reflectioi^l 
Tto  Verdict.  ....  ^H 

will  convince  one  that  the  strong  pomt  in  each  argumeDl^ 

is  not  so  much  what  it  says  in  its  own  behalf  as  in  Its  attacks  on  the 
weak  places  of  the  opposite  theory.  Each  theory  is  strong  in  itsnega- 
tions  rather  than  in  its  position.  It  is  a  common,  though  somewhat 
surprising,  fact  that  there  is  generally  a  common  principle  uncon- 
sciously assumed  at  the  basis  of  two  theories  which  to  all  outward 
appearances  are  the  extreme  opposites  of  each  other.     Such  a  commoq 
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principle  is  presupposed  by  the  theories  of  eSorC  and  interest  in  the 
one-sided  forms  in  which  they  have  already  been  stated. 

This  identical  assumption  is  the  exiernality  of  the  object  or  idea  to ' 

rbe  mastered,  the  end  to  be  reached,  the  act  to  be  performed,  to  the 
|tlf.  It  is  because  the  object  or  end  is  assumed  to  be  outside  self  that 
It  has  to  be  made  interesting,  that  it  has  to  be  surrounded  with  artificial 
stimuli  and  with  ficlilious  inducements  to  attention,  It  is  equally 
because  the  object  lies  outside  the  sphere  of  self  that  the  sheer  power 
of  "will,"  the  putting  forth  of  eSort  without  interest,  has  to  be  appealed 
to.  The  genuine  principle  ol  interest  is  the  principle  of  the  recognized 
identity  of  the  fact  or  proposed  line  of  action  with  the  self ;  that  it  lies 
io  the  direction  of  the  agent's  own  growth,  and  is,  therefore,  tmperi* 
ously  demanded,  if  the  agent  is  to  be  himself.  Let  this  condition  of 
Identification  once  be  secured,  and  we  neither  have  to  appeal  to  sheer 
iirength  of  will,  nor  do  we  have  to  occupy  ourselves  with  making  things 
interesting  to  the  child. 

>Tbe  theory  of  effort,  as  already  stated,  means  a  virtual  division  of 
Btention  and  ibe  corresponding  disintegration  of  character,  inlellectu- 
■MiM  ally  and  morally.     The  great  fallacy  of  the    so-called 

*■•"'"-  eSorl  theory  is  that  it  identities  theexerciseand  training 

of  will  with  certain  external  activities  and  certain  external  results.  It 
ii  supposed  that,  because  a  child  is  occupied  at  some  outward  task  and 
because  he  succeeds  in  exhibiting  the  required  product,  that  he  is  really 
putting  forth  will,  and  that  definite  intellectual  and  moral  habits  are 
m  process  of  formation.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  moral  exercise 
of  the  will  is  not  found  in  the  external  assumption  of  any  posture,  and 
ihc  formation  of  moral  habit  cannot  be  identified  with  the  ability  to 
thow  up  results  at  the  demand  of  another.  The  exercise  of  the  will  is 
DaaKcsi  in  the  direction  of  attention,  and  depends  upon  the  spirit,  the 
^^BOIlve,  the  disposition  in  which  work  is  carried  on. 
^H  Adiild  maybe  externally  entirelyoccupied  with  mastering  the  mul- 
^^ppUcation  table,  and  be  able  to  reproduce  that  table  when  asked  to  do 
^F*>by  his  teacher.  The  teacher  may  congratulate  himself  that  the  child 
Hu  been  so  exercising  bis  will  power  as  to  be  forming  right  iolellectual 
ud  moral  habits.  Not  so,  unless  moral  habit  be  identified  with  this 
*billiy  to  show  certain  results  when  required.  The  question  of  moral 
bUaJng  has  not  been  touched  until  we  know  what  the  child  has  been 
bitmally  occupied  with,  what  the  predominating  direction  of  his  atten- 
bOD,  hij  Icclings,  bis  disposition  has  been  while  engaged  upon  this  task. 
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If  the  task  has  appealed  to  him  merely  as  a  task,  it  is  as  certain,  psjrcho- 
logically,  as  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  is,  physically,  that  the  child 
is  simply  engaged  in  acquiring  the  habit  of  divided  attention  ;  that  he 
is  getting  the  ability  to  direct  eye  and  ear,  lips  and  mouth,  to  what  ii 
present  before  him  in  such  away  as  to  impress  those  things  upon  biifl 
memory,  while  at  the  same  time  getting  his  mental  imagery  £ree  to  work 
upon  matters  of  real  interest  to  tiim. 

No  account  of  the  actual  moral  (raining  secured  is  adequate  unless 
it  recognizes  this  division  of  attention  into  which  the  child  is  being 
educated,  and  faces  the  question  of  what  the  moral  worth  of  such  a 
division  may  be.  External  mechanical  attention  to  a  task  conceived  as 
a  task  is  the  inevitable  correlate  of  an  internal  random  mind -wandering 
along  the  lines  of  the  pleasurable. 

The  spontaneous  power  of  the  child,  his  demand  for  realization  of 
his  own  impulses,  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  suppressed.  If  the 
external  conditions  are  such  that  the  child  cannot  put  bis  spontaneous 
activity  into  the  work  to  be  done,  if  he  finds  that  he  cannot  express 
himself  in  that,  he  learns  in  a  most  miraculous  way  the  exact  amount 
of  attention  that  has  to  be  given  to  this  external  material  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  teacher,  while  saving  up  the  rest  of  his  mental 
powers  for  following  out  lines  of  imagery  that  appeal  to  him,  I  do  not 
say  that  there  is  absolutely  no  moral  training  involved  in  forming  these 
habits  of  external  attention,  but  I  do  say  that  there  is  a  question  of  mor^ 
import  involved  in  the  formation  of  the  habits  of  internal  inattention,     ^m 

While  we  are  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  well- disci plined| 
habits  which  the  pupil  is  acquiring,  judged  by  his  ability  to  reproduce 
a  lesson  when  called  upon,  we  forget  to  commiserate  ourselves  because 
the  deeper  intellectuaJ  and  moral  nature  of  the  child  has  secured  abso- 
lutely no  discipline  at  all,  but  has  been  left  to  follow  its  own  caprices, 
the  disordered  suggestions  of  the  moment,  or  of  past  experience.  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  can  deny  that  the  training  of  this  internal  imagery 
is  at  least  equally  important  with  the  development  of  certain  outward 
habits  of  action.  For  myself,  when  it  comes  to  the  mere  moral  question 
and  not  a  question  of  practical  convenience,  I  think  it  is  infinitely  more 
important.  Nor  do  I  see  how  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  great  mass 
of  existing  school  work  can  deny  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pupils  are 
gradually  forming  habits  of  divided  attention.  If  the  teacher  is  skillful 
and  wide-awake,  if  she  is  what  is  termed  a  good  disciplinarian,  the  child 
will  indeed  learn  to  keep  his  senses  intent  in  certain  ways,  but  he  in 
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aUo  learn  lo  direct  the  fruitful  imagery,  which  constitutes  the  value  of 
what  is  before  his  senses,  in  totally  other  directions.  It  would  not  be 
wholly  palatable  to  have  to  face  the  actual  psychological  condition  of 
^_lhe  majority  of  the  pupils  that  leave  our  schools.  We  should  find  this 
^BivisioD  of  attention  and  the  resulting  disintegration  so  great  that  we 
^Knight  cease  teaching  in  sheer  disgust.  None  the  less,  it  is  well  for  us 
Vto  recognize  that  this  state  of  things  exists,  and  that  it  is  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  those  conditions  which  require  the  simulation  of  attention 
without  requiring  its  essence. 

The  principle  of  making  objects  and  ideas  interesting  implies  the 
lame  divorce  between  object  and  self  as  does  the  theory  of  "effort." 
bkusTtiDo  When  things  have  to  be  made  interesting,  it  is  because 
liumtiDf.  interest  itself  is  wanting.     Moreover,  the  phrase  is  a  mis- 

nomer. The  thing,  the  object,  is  no  more  interesting  than  it  was  before. 
The  appeal  is  simply  made  to  the  child's  love  of  pleasure.  He  is 
excited  in  a  given  direction,  with  the  hope  that  somehow  or  other 
daring  this  excitation  he  will  assimilate  something  otherwise  repulsive. 
'  There  are  two  types  of  pleasure.  One  is  the  accompaniment  of  activ* 
(  ity.  It  is  found  wherever  there  is  self-expression.  It  is  simply  the 
^■l&iernal  realization  of  the  outgoing  energy.  This  sort  of  pleasure  is 
^"llways  absorbed  in  the  activity  itself.  It  has  no  separate  existence  in 
I  consciousness.  This  is  the  type  of  pleasure  found  in  legitimate  interest. 
I«  stimulus  is  found  in  the  needs  of  the  organism.  The  other  sort  of 
[ileasure  arises  from  contact.     It   marks  receptivity-     Its  stimuli  are 

Stxtemal.     We  talte  interest;  we  get  pleasure-    The  type  of  pleasure 
Which  arises  from  external  stimulation  is  isolated.     It  exists  by  itself 
b  coQsciousness  as  a  pleasure,  not  as  the  pleasure  of  activity. 
When  objects  are  made  interesting,  it  is  this  latter  type  of  pleasure 
that  comes  into  play.     Advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  a  certain 
■mount  of  excitation  of  any  organ  is  pleasurable.    The  pleasure  arising 
b  employed  to  cover  the  gap  between  self  and  some  fact  not  in  itsdf 
■rouiing  interest. 
The  result  here  also  is  division  of  energies.     In  the  case  of  dis- 
■gteeable  effort  the  division  is  simultaneous.     In  this  case  it  is  succes- 
sive.    Instead  of  having  a  mechanical,  external  activity 
and  a  random  internal  activity  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
oscillation  of  excitement  and  apathy.     The  child  aller- 
Mtes  between  periods  of  overstimulation  and  of  inertness.     It  is  a 
ttoD  realized  in  some  so-called  kindergartens.     Moreover,  this 
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excitation  of  any  particular  organ,  as  eye  or  ear,  by  itself,  creates  ao' 
abiding  demand  for  such  stimulation.      It  is  as  possible  to  create  an 
appetite  on  the  part  of  the  eye  or  the  ear  for  pleasurable  stimulation 
as  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  taste.     Some  kindergarten  children  are  aSj 
dependent  upon  the  recurrent  presence  of  bright  colors  or  agreeable 
sounds  as  Ihe  drunkard  is  upon  his  dram.     It  is  this  which  accounts 
for  the  distraction  and  dissipation  of  energy  so  characteristic  of  sue 
children,  and  for  their  dependence  upon  external  suggestion. 

Before  attempting  a  more  specilic  psychological  analysis,  the  dis- 
cussion   up   to  this   point   may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Genuine^ 
interest  in  education  is  the  accompaniment  of  the  iden^l 
tification,  through  action,  of  the  self  with  some  object  or    ' 
idea,  because  of  the  necessity  of  that  object  or  idea  for  the  maintenance 
of  self-expression.     Effort,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  may  be  opposed  to 
interest,  implies  a  separation  between  the  self  and  the  fact  10  be  mas- 
tered or  task  to  be  performed,  and  sets  up  an  habitual  division  of 
activities.     Externally,  we  have  mechanical  habits  with  no  psychical 
end  or  value.     Internally,  we  have  random  energy  or  mind -wandering, 
a  sequence  of  ideas  with  no  end  at  all,  because  not  brought  to  a  focus 
in  action.     Interest,  in  the  sense  in  which  It  is  opposed  to  effort,' 
means  simply  an  excitation  of  the  sense  organ  to  give  pleasure,  result 
ing  iu  strain  on  one  side  and  listlcssness  on  the  other. 

But  when  we  recognize  there  are  certain  powers  within  the  child 
urgent  for  development,  needing  to  be  acted  upon,  in  order  to  secure 
their  own  due  efficiency  and  discipline,  we  have  a  firm  basis  npoQ 
which  to  build.  Efiort  arises  normally  in  the  attempt  to  give  full  oper-  H 
ation,  and  thus  growth  and  completion,  to  these  powers.  Adequately 
to  act  upon  these  impulses  involves  seriousness,  absorption,  definite- 
ness  of  purpose,  and  results  in  formation  of  steadiness  and  persistent 
habit  in  the  service  of  worthy  ends.  But  this  effort  never  degenerates 
into  drudgery,  or  mere  strain  of  dead  lift,  because  interest  abides — the 
self  is  concerned  throughouL 
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We  come  now  to  our  second  main  topic,  the  psychology  of  interest. 
It  should  be  obvious,  from  the  preceding  educational  discussion,  that 
Th«  pa7cii<iiDE7  '^^  points  upon  which  we  particularly  need  enlighten- 
el  iBtwMt.  ment  are  its  relation  to  desire  and  pleasure  on  one  side, 

to  ideas  and  efiort  on  the  other. 
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I  begin  with  a  brief  descriptive  account  o£  interest.  Interest  is 
nrst  active,  projective,  or  propuisive.  r  We  take  interest.  To  be  inter- 
ested in  any  matter  is  to  be  actively  concerned  with  it.  The  mere 
iing  regarding  a  subject  may  be  static  or  inert,  but  interest  is 
rnainic  Second,  it  is  objective.  We  say  a  man  has  many  interests 
to  care  for  or  look  after.  We  talk  about  the  range  of  a  man's  inter- 
ests, his  business  interests,  local  interests,  etc.  We  identify  interests 
with  concerns  or  affairs.  Interest  does  not  end  simply  in  itself,  as  bare 
feelings  may,  but  always  has  some  object,  end,  or  aim  to  which  it 
Ittaches  itself.  Third,  interest  is  subjective  ;  it  signifies  an  infernat 
realiuition,  or  feeling,  of  worth.  It  has  its  emotional  as  well  as  its 
active  and  objective  sides.  Wherever  there  is  interest  there  is  response 
the  way  of  feeling. 

These  are  the  various  meanings  in  which  common  sense  employs 
the  term  inlerest.  The  root  idea  of  the  term  seems  to  be  that  of  being 
enifaged,  engrossed,  or  entirely  taken  up  with  some  activity  because  of 
Its  recognized  worth.  The  etymology  of  the  term  inter-esst,  "to  be 
iKiween,"  points  in  the  same  direction.  Interest  marks  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  distance  between  the  person  and  the  materials  and  results 
his  action;  it  is  the  instrument  which  effects  their  organic  union.' 
We  have  now  to  deal  more  in  detail  with  each  of  the  three  phases 
tnentioned : 

I.  The  active  or  propulsive  phase  of  interest  takes  us  back  to  the 
consideration  of  impulse  and  the  spontaneous  urgencies  or  tendencies 
of  activity.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolutely  diSuse, 
Impulse  is  always  differentiated 
along  some  more  or  less  specific  channel.  Impulse  has 
"•  own  special  lines  of  discharge.  The  old  puzzle  about  the  ass 
"*'ween  two  bundles  of  hay  is  only  too  familiar,  but  the  recognition  of 
"'  fundamental  fallacy  is  not  so  common.  If  the  self  were  purely  pas- 
'"'e  Or  purely  indifferent,  waiting  upon  stimulation  from  without,  then 


^^TXl^t.  ioipartial   impulse. 


'Il  it  me  ih&t  the  term  intercil  Is  alio  used  in  ■  definitely  diipankging  Knse. 

*  *pe«k  of  Interesl  u  oppoicd  lo  principle,  of  self-mterest  as  a  molive  to  MtioD 
^*™  ttgardi  only  one':  personal  advantage  -,  but  Iheie  are  neither  the  only  nor  the 
'"'rolling  icnws  in  which  the  lenn  is  used.    It  may  fairly  he  questioned  whether 

''  ^  kaything  liul  ■  narrowing  or  degrading  of  the  Icgllimale  sense  of  the  term. 
'~''***(llMt  mky  be,  it  appears  to  mc  certain  that  much  of  the  controversy  regarding 
*'  ■Ot«I  mc  of  Inlerett  aritei  bccauie  one  party  is  using  the  term  in  the  larger, 
*Wllte  MOM  of  rccogniied  value  or  cngroiiiog  activiiy,  while  Ibc  other  is  using  it 
**4llnlu(lo*elBtb  motive. 
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ikc  self  Itliiatrated  in  this  supposed  example  would  remain    foreve 
helpless,  starving    to    death,  because  of    its    equipoise    between    two' 
sources  of  food.      The  error  is  in  the  supposition  of  this  balanced 
iDlcrnal  condition.   The  self  is  always  already  doing  something,  intent 
on  something  urgent.     And  this  ongoing  activity  always  gives  it  a 
bent  in  one  direction  rather  than  another.     The  ass,  in  other  words,  is 
always  already  moving  toward  one  bundle  rather  than  the  other.     No 
amount  of  physical  cross-cycdness  could  induce  such  psychical  cross- 
eyedness  that  the  animal  would  be  in  a  condition  of  equal  stimulatioa] 
from  both  sides. 

In  this  primitive  condition  of  spontaneous,  impulsive  activity  wel 
have  ihc  basis  for  natural    interest.      Interest   is   no  more  passively! 
waiting  around  to  be  excited  from  the  outside  than  is  impulse.    In  the 
selective  or  preferential  quality  of  impulse  we  have  the  basis  of  the  fact 
that  at  any  given  time,  if  we  are  psychically  awake  at  all,  we  are  always 
interested  in  one  direction  rather  than  another.     The  condition  of 
total  Ucli  of  interest,  or  of  absolutely  impartially  distributed  interest,^! 
is  as  mythical  as  the  story  of  the  ass  in  scholastic  ethics.  ^H 

An  equally  great  fallacy  is  the  oft-made  assumption  of  some  chasm 
between  impulse  and  the  self.  Impulse  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a 
force  swaying  the  self  in  this  direction  or  that;  as  if  the  self  were  an 
indifferent,  passive  something  waiting  to  be  moved  by  the  pressure  of 
impulse )  in  reality,  impulse  is  simply  the  impetus  or  outgoing  of  the 
■elE  1b  one  direction  or  other.  This  point  is  mentioned  now  because 
(be  connection  of  impulse  and  interest  is  so  close  that  any  assumption 
at  this  point  of  impulse  as  external  to  self  is  sure  to  manifest  itself  m 
later  on  in  the  assumption  that  interest  is  of  the  nature  of  an  cxternalfl 
inducement  or  attraction  to  self,  instead  of  being  an  absorption  of  the 
activities  of  the  sell  in  the  object  that  allows  these  activities  to  func- 
tion. 

».  The  objective  side  of  Interest.  Every  interest,  as  already  saidj 
attaches  itself  to  an  object.  The  artist  is  interested  in  his  brushes,  '\a\ 
his  colors,  in  his  technique.  The  business  man  is  inter- 
OMa^tktavM  *sted  in  the  play  of  supply  and  demand,  in  the  move- 
ment  of  markets,  etc.  Take  whatever  instance  of 
interest  we  choose,  and  wc  shall  find  that,  if  we  cut  out  the  factor  of 
the  object  about  which  interest  clusters,  interest  itself  disappears,! 
rdapsing  into  mere  subjective  feeling. 

Error  begins  in  supposing  the  object  already  there,  and  then  call- 1 
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fag  the  adivit)-  into  being.  Canvas,  brushes,  and  paints  interest  the 
artist,  for  example,  only  because  they  help  him  find  his  existing 
artistic  capacity.  There  is  nothing  in  a  wheel  and  a  piece  of  string  to 
arouse  a  child's  activity  save  as  they  stimulate  some  instinct  or  impulse 
already  active,  and  supply  it  with  the  means  of  its  execution.  The 
number  twelve  is  uninteresting  when  it  is  a  bare,  external  fact;  it  has 
interest  (just  as  has  the  top  or  wheelbarrow  or  toy  locomotive)  when 
it  presents  itself  as  an  instrument  of  carrying  into  effect  some  dawning 
energy  or  desire  —  making  a  box,  measuring  one's  height,  etc.  And 
In  its  difference  of  degree  exactly  the  same  principle  holds  of  the  most 
technical  items  of  scientific  or  historic  knowledge  —  whatever  furthers 
DC,  helps  mental  movement,  is  of  necessary  and  intrinsic  interest. 
3.  We  now  come  to  the  emotional  phase.  Value  is  not  only 
objective,  but  subjective.  That  is,  there  is  not  only  the  thing  which  is 
projected  as  valuable  or  worth  while,  but  there  is  also 
the  feeling  of  its  worth.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
define  feeling.  We  can  only  say  that  it  is  the  purely 
important,  individual  consciousness  of  worth,  and  recognize  that 
•hercver  we  have  interest  there  we  have  internal  realiiation  of  value. 

The  gist  of  the  psychology  of  interest  may,  accordingly,  be  stated 
u  follows :  Ad  interest  is  primarily  a  form  of  self -expressive  activity 
—that  is,  of  growth  through  acting  upon  nascent  tendencies.  II  we 
examine  this  activity  on  the  side  of  the  content  of  expression,  of  what 
it  done,  we  get  its  objective  features,  the  ideas,  objects,  etc,  to  which 
Uie  interest  is  attached,  about  which  it  clusters.  If  we  take  into 
account  that  it  is  self-expression,  that  self  finds  itself,  is  reflected  back 
to  Itself,  in  this  content,  we  get  its  emotional  or  feeling  side.  Any 
a«ount  of  genuine  interest  must,  therefore,  grasp  'it  as  outgoing 
Ktivity  holding  within  its  grasp  an  intellectual  content,  and  reflecting 
itielf  in  felt  value. 

There  are  cases  wbete  self-expression  is  direct  and  immediate.  It 
pats  itself  forth  with  no  thought  of  anything  beyond.  The  present 
activity  is  the  only  ultimate  in  consciousness.  It  satis- 
tatcMt-  ncs  in  and  of  itself.  The  end  is  the  present  activity, 
■"  i**"^  and  so  there  is  no  gap  in  space  nor  time  between  means 
and  end.  All  play  is  of  this  immediate  character.  All 
purely  esthetic  appreciation  approximates  this  type.  The  existing 
eiperienoe  holds  us  for  its  own  sake,  and  we  do  not  demand  of  it  that 
It  takes  US  into  something  beyond  itself.     With  the  child  and  his  baU, 
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the  amateur  and  the  hearing  o(  a  symphony,  the  tmroediate  engrosses. 
Its  value  is  there,  and  is  there  in  what  is  directly  present. 

We  may,  if  we  choose,  say  that  the  interest  is  in  the  object  present 
to  the  senses,  but  we  must  beware  how  we  interpret  this  saying.     The 
object  has  no  conscious  existence,  at  the  time,  save  in  the  activity. 
The  ball  to  the  child  is  his  game,  his  game  is  his  ball.     The  music  has 
no  existence  save  in  the  rapt  hearing  of  the  music — so  long  as  the  fl 
interest  is  immediate  or  resthetic.    It  is  frequently  said  to  be  the  object 
which  attracts  attention,  which  calls  forth  interest  to  itself  by  its  own 
inherent  qualities.      But  this  is  a  psychological  impossibility.      The 
bright  color,  the  sweet  sound,  that  interest  the  child  are  theroselves  _ 
phases  of  his  organic  activity.     To  say  the  child  attends  to  the  colorf 
does  not  mean  that  he  gives  himself  up  to  an  externa]  object,  but 
rather  that  he  continues  the  activity  which  results  in  the  presence  of 
the  color.     His  own  activity  so  engrosses  him  that  he  endeavors  to 
maintain  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  cases  of  indirect,  transferred,  or,  tech- 
nically, mediated  interest.  That  is,  things  indifferent  or  even  repulsive 
in  themselves  often  become  of  interest  because  of  their  assuming  rela- 
tionships and  connections  of  which  we  are  previously  unaware.  Many 
a  student,  of  so-called  practical  make-up,  has  found  mathematical 
theory,  once  repeliant,  lit  up  by  great  attractiveness  when  he  studied 
some  form  of  engineering  in  which  this  theory  was  a  necessary  tool. 
The  musical  score  and  the  technique  of  fingering,  in  which  the  child 
can  find  no  interest  when  it  is  presented  as  an  end  in  itself,  when  it  is 
isolated,  becomes  fascinating  when  the  child  realizes  its  place  and  bear- 
ingB  in  helping  him  give  belter  and  fuller  utterance  to  his  love  of  song.fl 
It  is  all  a  question  of  relationship,  whether  it  appeals  or  fails  to  appeal ; 
and  while  the  little  child  takes  only  a  near  view  of  things,  as  he  grows 
he  becomes  capable  of  extending  his  range,  and  seeing  an  act,  or  aS 
thing,  or  a  fact,  not  by  itself,  but  in  its  value  as  part  of  a  larger  whole. 
If  this  whole  belongs  to  him.  if  it  is  a  mode  of  his  own  movement,  then 
the  particular  gains  interest  too. 

Here,  and  here  only,  we  have  the  reality  of  the  idea  of  "roakin 
things  interesting."  I  know  of  no  more  demoralizing  doctrine — when 
taken  literally — than  the  assertion  of  some  of  the  opponents  of  interest 
that  after  subject-matter  has  been  selected,  then  the  teacher  should  make 
it  interesting.  This  combines  in  itself  two  thoroughgoing  errors.  On 
one  side,  it  makes  the  selection  of  subject-matter  a  matter  quite  inde*' 
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fcDf  Ae  qneitMin  of  iDtcrest — and  thas  of  the  child's  own  nadvt 
t  ukd  needs;  and,  farther,  it  leduces  method  to  tcAch;ng  lo 
ware  or  less  external  and  artiSdal  devices  for  drcssiDg  up  the  unrelated 
materials,  so  that  it  will  get  some  hold  upon  attention.  In  mUitj-.  tbe 
prinaple  of  "making  things  interesting"  means  that  subjects  ih^ll  be 
selected  in  relation  totfaecbild'spreseniexperience,  jxtwerB,  and  nccda; 
and  that  ( in  case  he  does  not  perceive  or  appreciate  this  relevKncy)  the 
teacher  shall  present  the  new  malerial  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the 
child  to  appreciate  its  bearings,  its  relationships,  Its  necessity  (or  him. 
It  v&  tkit  bringing  of  the  tkild  to  eoasaousntss  in  new  ■wfrWd/ which  coil- 

Estitutcs  the  rcalily  of  what  is  so  often  perverlcd,  lioth  by  ftlcnd  and  (oo, 
in  the  idea  of  "making  things  iDtercsling." 
In  other  words,  the  problem  is  one  of  the  degree  of  Intrinsic  con- 
nection furnished  as  a  motive  for  aiteniion.  The  icuchcr  who  toll* 
the  child  he  will  be  kept  after  school  if  he  doesn't  recite  his  geography 
lesson  better'  is  appealing  to  the  psychology  of  mcdiute  Iniorcit. 
The  former  English  method  of  rapping  knuckles  for  false  l.utln  c|uan- 
titles  is  one  way  of  arousing  interest  in  the  intricacies  of  Latin.  To 
oSer  a  child  a  bribe,  or  a  promise  of  teacher's  affection,  or  promotion 
to  the  next  grade,  or  ability  to  make  money,  or  to  take  a  position  in 
todcty,  are  other  modes.  They  are  cases  of  trannferrcd  interest.  Hut 
thecriterioQof  judging  them  lies  just  here  :  Howtar  is  one  interest  extor- 
tially  attached  to  another,  or  substituted  for  another  ?  How  (or  does  the 
new  appeal,  the  new  motive,  serve  to  interpret,  to  bring  util,  to  rtlaU 
the  material  otherwise  without  interest?  It  is  a  quettion,  again,  of 
iiittr-eist.  of  interaction.  The  problem  may  be  stated  oi  one  of 
ibe  relations  of  means  and  end.  Anything  indifferent  or  ropcllant 
becomes  of  interest  when  seen  as  a  means  to  an  end  already  related  to 
lelf,  or  as  an  end  which  will  allow  means  already  at  command  to  tecurc 
lutber  notenient  and  outlet.  But,  in  normal  growth,  the  interest  In 
OM  is  not  ttmpljr  cxtemaJiy  tied  on  to  the  other;  ii  sufluMa,  utu- 
mes,  and  thus  traacfonm  it  It  interprets  or  revalues  It — gives  It 
«  oev  sigaificsBce  in  coascioiisDess.  The  man  who  has  ■  wife  and 
ba£i<f  ha*  tber^  a  new  modre  for  hit  daily  work  —  he  sees  a  new 
teaatog  is  it,  and  takes  iato  it  a  steadiness  and  enlbuslasin   pre- 

•  I  IMM  k  SUM  i1  ta  d  wriaaaMM  ikM  a  cWU  kept  sft«r  Kbool  t«  ttvAj  ha* 
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viously  lacking.  But  if  he  docs  his  day's  work  as  a  thJDg  i 
sically  disagreeable,  as  drudgery,  simply  tor  the  sake  of  the  final 
wage-reward,  the  case  is  quite  diBerenl.  Means  and  end  remain 
remote ;  they  do  not  permeate  one  another.  The  person  is  no  more' 
really  interested  in  his  work  than  he  was  before  ;  it,  in  itself,  is  a  hard- 
ship to  be  escaped  from.  Hence  he  cannot  give  full  attention  to  it , 
he  cannot  put  himself  unreservedly  into  it.  But  to  the  other  mat] 
everystroke  of  work  may  mean  literally  his  wife  and  baby.  Externally, 
physically,  they  are  recnote;  mentally,  in  consciousness,  they  are  one; 
they  have  the  same  value.  But  in  drudgery  means  and  end  remain  as 
separate  in  consciousness  as  they  are  in  space  and  time.  What  is  true 
of  this  is  true  of  every  attempt  in  teaching  to  "create  interest"  by  i 
appeal  lo  external  motives.  fl 

At  the  opposite  scale,  take  a  case  of  artistic  construction.  The 
sculptor  has  his  end,  his  ideal,  in  view.  To  realize  that  end  he  must 
go  through  a  series  of  intervening  steps  which  are  not,  on  the  face  of 
it,  equivalent  to  the  end.  He  must  model  and  mold  and  chisel  in  a 
series  of  particular  acts,  no  one  of  which  is  the  beautiful  form  he  has  in 
mind,  and  every  one  of  which  represents  the  putting  forth  of  personal 
energy  on  his  own  part.  But  because  these  arc  lo  him  necessary  means 
for  the  end.  the  ideal,  the  finished  form  is  completely  transferred  over 
into  these  special  acts.  Each  molding  of  the  clay,  each  stroke  of  the 
chisel,  is  for  him  at  the  lime  the  whole  end  in  process  of  realization. 
Whatever  interest  or  value  attaches  to  the  end  attaches  lo  each  of  these 
steps.  He  is  as  much  absorbed  in  one  as  in  the  other.  Any  failure  in 
this  complete  identification  means  an  inartistic  product,  means  that  he 
is  not  really  interested  in  his  ideal.  A  genuine  inierest  in  the  ideal 
indicates  of  necessity  an  equal  interest  in  all  the  conditions  of  i 
expression. 

We  are  now  in  position  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  relation' 
of  interest  to  desire  and  to  effort.  Desire  and  eHort  in  their  legitimate 
RBiitian  of  Inter-  ™caning  are,  both  of  them,  phases  of  mediated  interest. 
ait  to  Deiuc  and  They  arc  correlatives,  not  opposites.  Both  effort  and 
*""*"  desire  exist  only  when   the  end   is  somewhat    remote. 

When  energy  is  put  forth  purely  for  its  own  sake,  there  is  no  question 
of  effort  and  equally  no  question  of  desire.  ESort  and  desire  both 
imply  a  state  of  tension.  There  is  a  certain  amount  'of  opposition 
between  the  ideal  in  view  and  the  present  actual  state  of 
We  call  it  effort  when  we  are  thinking  of  the  neressily 
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decided  transEonnation  of  the  actual  stale  of  things  in  order  to  make  it 
coaforin  to  the  ideal — when  we  are  thinking  of  the  process  from  the 
side  of  the  idea  and  interested  in  the  question  how  to  get  it  realized. 
We  call  it  desire  when  we  think  of  the  tendency  of  the  existing  ener- 
gies to  push  themselves  forward  so  as  to  secure  this  transformation,  or 
change  the  idea  into  a  fact  —  when  we  think  of  the  process  from  the 
tide  of  the  means  at  hand.  But  in  either  case,  obstacles  delaying  us, 
and  the  continued  persistence  of  activity  against  them,  are  implied. 
The  only  sure  evidence  of  desire,  as  against  mere  vague  wishing,  is 
efioTt,  and  desire  is  aroused  only  when  the  exercise  of  effort  is  required. 

In  discussing  the  condition  of  mediate  interest  we  may  emphasize 
either  the  end  in  view,  the  idea,  or  we  may  start  with  the  consideration 
of  the  present  means,  the  active  side  urgent  for  expression.  The 
former  is  the  intellectual  side,  the  latter  the  emotional.  The  tendency 
of  the  end  to  realize  itself  through  the  process  of  mediation,  overcom- 
ing resistance,  is  effort.  The  tendency  of  the  present  powers  to  con- 
tinue a  struggle  for  complete  expressston  in  an  end  remote  in  time  is 
desire. 

We  often  speak  of  appetite  as  blind  and  lawless.  We  conceive  it  as 
Insisting  upon  its  own  satisfaction,  irrespective  of  circumstances  or  of 
the  good  to  the  self.  This  means  that  the  appetite  is 
only  felt;  it  is  not  known.  It  is  not  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  beariugs  or  relationships.  It  is  not  translated 
over  into  terms  of  its  results.  Consequently  it  is  not  made  Intelligent. 
It  it  not  rationalized.  As  a  result  energy  is  wasted.  Id  any  strong 
tppetite  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  power,  physical  and  psychical, 
nirred  up;  but  where  the  agent  does  not  anticipate  the  ends  corre- 
sponding to  this  power,  it  is  undirected.  The  energy  expends  itself  in 
chance  channels  or  according  to  some  accidental  stim.ulus.  The  organ- 
ism is  exhausted,  and  nothing  positive  or  objective  is  accomplished, 
'he  disturbance  or  agitation  Is  out  of  proportion  to  any  ends  reached, 
All  there  is  to  show  for  such  a  vast  excitation  of  energy  is  the  momen- 
tary latistaction  felt  in  its  stimulation  and  expenditure. 

Bren  u  regards  this  blind  appetite,  there  is,  however,  a  decided 
Iflerence  of  type  between  the  lower  animals  and  man.  In  the  animals, 
*hilc  the  appetite  is  not  conscious  of  its  own  end,  it  none  the  less 
Seeks  that  end  by  a  sort  of  harmony  p reestablished  in  the  animal  struc- 
ture. Fear  serves  the  animal  as  a  stimulus  to  flight  or  to  seeking  cover. 
Anger  serves  it  for  purposes  of  attack  and  defense.    It  is  a  very  unusual 
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occurrence  when  the  feeling  gets  the  better  of  the  animal  and  causes  it; 
ts  waste  its  powers  uselessly.  But  o(  the  blind  feelings  in  the  human 
being  it  is  to  be  said  that  most  of  thetn  require  adjustment  before  they 
are  of  any  regular  permanent  service.  There  is  no  doubt  that  fear  or 
anger  may  be  rendered  useful  to  the  man  as  they  are  to  the  animal. 
But  in  the  former  case  they  have  to  be  trained  to  this  use ;  in  the  latter 
they  originally  possess  it.  The  ultimate  function  of  anger  is  undoubtedly 
to  do  away  with  obstacles  hindering  the  process  of  realization,  but  in  a 
child  the  exhibition  of  anger  is  almost  sure  to  leave  the  object,  the 
obstacle,  untouched  and  to  exhaust  the  child.  The  blind  feeling  needs 
(o  be  rationalized.  The  agent  has  to  become  conscious  of  the  end  or 
object  and  control  his  aroused  powers  by  conscious  reference  to  it. 

For  the  process  of  self-expression  to  be  effective  and  mechanical, 
there  must,  in  other  words,  be  a  consciousness  of  both  end  and  means. 
Whenever  there  is  difficulty  in  effecting  adjustment  of  means  and  ends, 
the  agent  is  thrown  into  a  condition  of  emotion.  Whenever  we  have 
on  one  side  the  idea  corresponding  to  some  end  or  object,  and  when- 
ever we  have  on  the  other  side  a  stirring  up  of  the  active  impulses  and< 
habits,  together  with  a  tendency  of  the  latter  to  focus  themselves  at 
once  upon  the  former,  there  we  have  a  disturbance  or  agitation,  known 
on  its  psychical  side  as  emotion.  It  is  a  commonplace  that,  as  fast  ss  H 
habit  gets  definitely  formed  in  relation  to  its  own  special  end,  the  feel- 
ing element  drops  out.  But  now  let  the  usual  end  to  which  the  habit 
is  adapted  be  taken  away  and  a  sudden  demand  be  made  for  the  old  ■ 
habit  to  become  a  means  toward  a  new  end,  and  emotional  stress  at 
once  becomes  urgent.  The  active  side  is  all  stirred  up,  but  neither 
discharges  itself  at  once,  without  any  end,  nor  yet  directs  itself  toward 
any  accustomed  end.  The  result  is  tension  between  habit  and  aim, 
between  impulse  and  idea,  between  means  and  end.  This  tension  is 
the  essential  feature  of  emotion. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  account  that  the  function  of  emotion  is  to 
secure  a  sufficient  arousing  of  energy  in  critical  periods  of  the  life  of 
the  agent     When  the  end  is  new  or  unusual  and  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  attending  to  it,  the  natural  tendency^ 
would  be  to  let  it  go  or  turn  away  from  it.     But  the  veiy^| 
newness  of  the  end  often  represents  the  importance  of  the  demand  that      ' 
is  being  made.     To  neglect  the  end  would  be  a  serious,  if  not  fatal, 
matter  (or  the  agent.     The  very  difficulty  in  effecting  the  adjustment 
sends   out   successive  waves  of  stimuli,  which   call   into   play 
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Ises  and  habits,  thus  reintorcing  the  powers,  resources,  at  the 
igent's  command.  The  function  of  emotion  is  thus  to  brace  or  rein- 
force the  agent  in  coping  with  the  novel  element  in  unexpected  and 
immediate  situations. 

The  normal  moral  outcome  is  found  in  a  balance  between  the  exci- 
tation and  the  ideal.  If  ihe  former  is  too  weak  or  diffused,  the  agent 
lacks  in  motor  power.  If  it  is  relatively  too  strong,  the  agent  is  not 
able  to  handle  Ihe  powers  which  have  been  stirred  up.  He  is  more  or 
less  beside  himself.  He  is  carried  away  by  the  extent  of  bis  own  agi- 
tation.    He  relapses,  in  other  words,  into  the  phase  of  blind  feeling. 

Desire  cannot  be  identified  with  mere  impulse  or  with  blind  feeling. 
Desire  difiers  from  the  appetite  of  the  animal  in  that  it  is  always  con- 
scious, at  least  dimly,  of  its  own  end.  When  the  agent 
01  Dmn.  '*  '"  '^^  condition  known  as  desire,  he  is  conscious  of 

some  object  ahead  of  him,  and  the  consciousness  of  this 
object  serves  to  reinforce  his  active  tendencies.  The  thought  of  the 
desired  object  serves,  in  a  word,  to  stimulate  the  means  necessary  to  its 
■ttajnment.  While  desire  is  thus  not  a  purely  impulsive  stale,  neither, 
of  course,  is  it  a  purely  intellectual  one.  The  object  may  be  present 
in  consciousaess,  but  it  is  simply  contemplated  as  an  object;  if  it  does 
not  serve  as  stimulus  to  activity,  it  occupies  a  purely  aesthetic  or  theo- 
retic place.  At  most,  it  will  arouse  only  a  pious  wish  or  a  vague  senti- 
tuenial  longing,  not  an  active  desire. 

The  true  moral  function  of  desire  is  thus  identical  with  that  of 
emotion,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  only  one  special  phase.  Its  place  in 
the  moral  life  is  to  arouse  energy,  to  stimulate  the  means  necessary  to 
ux:omplish  the  realization  of  ends  otherwise  purely  theoretic  or  esthetic. 
Our  desires  in  a  given  direction  simply  measure  the  hold  which  certain 
ends  or  ideas  have  upon  us.  They  exhibit  the  force  of  character,  the 
Dritng  in  that  direction.  They  Uit  the  sincerity  of  character.  A  pro- 
duced end  which  does  not  awaken  desire  is  a  mere  pretension.  It 
indicates  a  growing  division  of  character,  a  threatening  hypocrisy. 

The  moral  treatment  of  desire,  like  that  of  emotion,  involves  secur- 
ing a  balance.  Desire  tends  continually  to  overdo  itself.  It  marks 
energy  stirred  up  to  serve  as  means ;  but  the  energy  once  stirred  up 
lends  to  express  itself  on  its  own  account  independently  of  the  end. 
Desire  is  greedy,  lends  itself  to  over- hastiness,  and  unless  watched  makes 
the  agent  over-hasty.  It  runs  away  with  him.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  contemplation  of  the  end  stir  up  the  impulses  and  habits ;  the  con- 
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sciousness  oE  the  end  must  also  abide,  after  they  are  excited,  to  direct 
the  energy  called  into  being. 

We  thus  get  a  criterion  for  the  normal  position  of  pleasure  in  rela- 
tion to  desire.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  desire  is  always  more  or 

less  pleasurable.  It  is  pleasurable  in  so  far  as  the 
■irtoDfltin*"    ^"'^  °'  self  expression  is  present  in  consciousness.     For 

the  end  defines  satisfaction,  and  any  conception  of  it 
awakens,  therefore,  an  image  of  satisfaction,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
itself  pleasurable.  The  use  of  this  pleasure  is  to  give  the  end  such  a 
hold  upon  the  agent  that  it  may  pass  over  from  its  ideal  condition  into 
one  of  actualization.  Normal  pleasure  has  a  strictly  instrumental 
place.  It  is  due  to  the  thought  of  the  end  on  one  side,  and  it  eon- 
tributes  to  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  end  on  the  other.  In  the  case 
of  self-indulgence  the  end  is  used  simply  to  excite  the  pleasurable  state 
of  consciousness,  and,  having  done  this,  is  thereafter  denied.  Pleasure, 
instead  of  serving  to  hold  the  mind  to  the  end,  is  now  made  itself  the 
end. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  connection  of  this  with  the  question 
of  interest  ?     Precisely  this:     In  the  analysis  of  desire  we  are  brought 

back  exactly  to  the  question  of  mediate  interest.  Normal 
oatsmett  ""'  desire  is  simply  a  case  of  properly  mediated  interest. 

The  problem  of  attaining  the  proper  balance  between 
the  impulses  on  one  side  and  an  ideal  or  end  on  the  other  is  just  the 
question  of  getting  enough  interest  in  the  end  to  prevent  a  too  sudden 
enpenditure  of  the  waste  energy  —  to  direct  this  excited  energy  so  that 
it  shall  be  tributary  to  realizing  the  end.  Here  the  interest  in  the  end 
is  taken  over  into  the  means.  Interest,  in  other  words,  marks  the  fact 
that  the  emotional  force  aroused  is  functioning.  This  is  our  definition 
of  interest ;  it  is  impulse  functioning  with  reference  to  an  idea  of  self- 
expression. 

Interest  in  the  end  indicates  that  desire  is  both  calmed  and  steadied. 
Over-greedy  desire,  like  over-anxious  aversion,  defeats  itself.  The 
youthful  hunter  is  so  anxious  to  kill  his  game,  he  is  so  stimulated  by 
the  thought  of  reaching  his  end.  that  he  cannot  control  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  take  steady  aim.  He  shoots  wild,  The  successful  hunter  is 
not  the  one  who  has  lost  interest  in  his  end,  in  killing  the  game,  but 
the  one  who  is  able  to  translate  this  interest  completely  over  into  the 
means  necessary  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  It  is  no  longer  the  kill- 
ing of  the  game  that  occupies  his  consciousness  by  itself,  but  the 
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lughl  of  the  steps  he  has  to  perforni.  The  means,  once  more,  have 
been  identified  with  the  end  \  the  desire  has  become  mediate  interest. 
The  ideal  dies  as  bare  ideal,  to  live  again  in  inslrumenta!  powers. 

So  far  we  have  been  discussing  the  process  of  mediated  self-expres- 
non  from  the  standpoint  of  the  means.  We  have  now  to  consider 
the  same  process,  throwing  the  emphasis  of  intellectual 
analysis  on  the  side  of  the  end.  Because  of  the  length 
o(  the  foregoing  discussion  we  may  here  briefly  consider  the  end  or 
ideal,  on  the  sides,  respectively,  of  its  origin  and  its  function. 

First,  its  origin.  The  ideal  is  normally  a  projection  of  the  active 
powers.  It  is  not  generated  in  a  vacuum  nor  introduced  into  the  mind 
from  ontside  impulses  and  habits  actually  striving  for  expression.  It 
is  simply  these  active  powers  getting  off  and  looking  at  themselves  to 
Me  what  they  are  like;  to  see  what  they  are  upon  the  whole,  penua- 
tljr,  in  their  final  bearings,  and  not  simply  as  they  are  at  the 
nt  and  in  their  relative  isolation.  The  ideal,  in  other  words,  is 
■elf- consciousness  oE  the  impulse.  It  is  its  self-interpretation ;  its 
value  ID  terms  of  possible  realization. 

Second,  hence  its  function.  If  the  ideal  had  its  genesis  independ- 
ent of  the  active  powers,  it  is  impossible  lo  sec  how  it  could  ever  get 
work.  The  psychical  machinery  by  which  it  should  cease  to  be 
ety  an  ideal,  and  become  an  actuality,  would  be  wanting.  But  just 
because  the  idea!  is  normally  the  projection  of  the  active  powers  into 
Intellectual  terms,  the  ideal  inevitably  possesses  active  quality.  This 
dynamic  factor  is  present  to  stay.  Its  appearance  as  motive  is  not 
anything  different  in  kind  from  its  appearance  as  ideal.  Motivation  is 
Just  the  realiialioD  of  the  active  value  originally  attaching  to  it 

In  other  words,  when  the  ideal  has  the  function  of  motive  (a  power 
inducing  to  activity),  we  have  precisely  the  same  fact,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  end,  that  we  have  just  now  considered 
as  the  passing  over  ot  desire  into  mediate  interest  when 
viewing  it  from  the  side  of  the  means.  So  long  as  the  ideal  does  not 
become  a  motive,  it  indicates  that  the  ideal  itself  is  not  yet  definitely 
(□rmed.  There  is  conflict  of  ideals.  The  agent  has  two  possible  ends 
before  him,  one  corresponding  to  one  set  of  his  active  powers,  and 
mother  10  another  set  of  impulses  or  habits.  Thought,  reflection,  is 
not  focused,  accordingly,  in  any  single  direction.  The  self  has  not  yet 
tound  itself.  It  does  not  know  what  it  really  wants.  It  is  in  process 
of  tentative  self -expression,  first  trying  on  one  self  and  then  another  to 
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see  how  they  fit.  The  attainment  of  a  single  purpose  or  the  defining 
of  one  final  ideal  indicates  the  self  has  found  its  unity  of  expression. 
At  this  exact  point  the  ideal,  having  no  longer  any  opposition  to  hold 
it  back,  begins  to  show  itself  in  overt  action.  The  ideal  has  become 
a  motive.  The  interest  in  the  end  is  now  taken  over  into  the  impulses 
and  habits,  and  they  become  the  present  ends.  Motive  is,>tbe  inteteat 
in  the  ideal  mediated  into  impulse  and  habit. 

Normal  efiort  is  precisely  this  self-realizing  tendency  of  the  ideal  — 
its  struggle  to  pass   over  into  motive.     The  empty  or  formal  ideal  is 

the  end  which  is  not  suggested  by,  or  does  not  grow  out 
RuiMut      *"    "^''  ""^  agent's  active  powers.      Lacking   any  dynamic 

qualities,  it  does  not  assert  itself;  its  does  not  become  a 
motor,  a  motive.  But  whenever  the  ideal  is  really  a  projection  or  trans- 
lation of  self-expression,  it  must  strive  to  assert  itself.  It  must  persist 
through  obstacles,  and  endeavor  to  transform  obstacles  into  means  of 
its  own  realization.  The  degree  of  its  persistency  simply  marks  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  in  reality,  and  not  simply  in  name,  a  true  ideal  or 
conceived  form  of  self-expression. 

The  matter  of  good  intentions  or  "meaning  well"  afiords  a  good 
illustration  of  this  principle.  When  a  person  who  has  outwardly  failed 
in  his  duty  oSers  his  good  intentions  as  a  justification  or  palliation  of 
conduct,  what  determines  whether  or  no  his  excuse  shall  be  accepted  ? 
Is  it  not  precisely  whether  he  can  or  not  show  effort  on  the  part  of  his 
intention,  his  ideal,  to  realize  itself,  and  can  show  obstacles  intervening 
from  without  which  have  prevented  its  expression  up  to  the  point  of 
overt  realization  ?  IE  he  cannot  show  overwhelming  interference  from 
without,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  either  that  the  agent  is  attempt- 
ing to  deceive  us  or  else  is  self-deceived  —  that  his  so-called  good 
intention  was  in  reality  but  a  vague  sentimental  wish  or  else  a  second- 
banded  reference  to  some  conventional  ideal  which  had  no  real  hold 
upon  him.  We  always  use  the  persistence  of  an  end  against  obstacles 
as  a  test  of  its  vitality,  its  genuineness. 

On  the  other  hand,  effort,  in  the  sense  of  strain  because  of  lack  in 
interest,  is  evidence  of  the  abnormal  use  of  effort.     The  necessity  of 

effort  in  this  sense  indicates  that  the  end  nominally  held 

up  is  not  recognized  as  a  form  of  self-expression  —  that 
it  is  external  to  the  self  and  hence  fails  in  interest.  The  c<j«kic«j  stir- 
ring up  of  effort  marks  simply  the  unreal  strain  necessarily  involved  in 
any  attempt  to  reach  an  end  which  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  self's 
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own  process.  The  strain  is  always  artilicial ;  it  requires  external  stimu- 
lation of  some  sort  or  other  to  keep  it  going,  and  always  leads  to 
exhaustion.  Not  only  does  efion  in  its  true  sense  play  no  part  in 
moral  training,  but  it  plays  a  distinctly  immoral  part.  The  externality 
of  the  end,  as  witnessed  in  its  failure  to  arouse  the  active  impulses  and 
to  persist  towai-d  its  own  realization,  makes  it  impossible  that  any  strain 
to  attain  this  end  should  have  any  other  than  a  relatively  immoral 
motive.  Only  selfish  fear,  the  dread  of  some  external  power,  or  else 
purely  mechanical  habit,  or  else  the  hope  of  some  external  reward, 
some  more  or  less  subtle  form  of  bribery,  can  be  really  a  motive  in  any 
such  instance. 

We  thus  see  how  the  theories  oF  pleasure  as  a  motive  and  artificial 
cSort  as  a  motive  have  the  same  practical  outcome.  The  theory  of 
strain  always  involves  some  reference  to  either  pleasure 
or  pain  as  the  real  controlling  motive.  And  the  theory 
of  pleasure,  because  of  its  lack  of  an  intrinsic  end  which  holds  and 
directs  the  powers,  has  continually  to  fall  back  upon  some  external 
inducement  to  excite  the  flagging  powers.  It  is  a  commonplace  in 
morals  that  no  one  puts  forth  more  effort  with  less  avail  than  the  habit- 
ual seeker  after  pleasure. 

The  outcome  of  our  psychological  analysis  is  thus  identical  with 
the  results  reached  by  consideration  of  the  practical  educational  side. 
There  we  found  that  the  appeal  to  making  things  interesting,  to  stir- 
ring Qp  pleasure  in  things  not  of  themselves  interesting,  leads  as  a 
matter  of  common  experience  to  alternation  of  overstimulation  and 
dull  apathy.  Here  we  find  that  the  desire  for  pleasure  as  an  end  leads 
necessarily  to  the  stirring  up  of  energies  uselessly  on  one  side,  and  the 
undirected,  wasteful  expenditure  of  energies  on  the  other. 

On  the  educational  side  we  saw  that  the  appeal  to  the  sheer  force 
of  "will,"  so-called,  apart  from  any  interest  in  the  object,  means  the 
■  formation  of  habits  of  divided  attention  — the  mechanical  doing  of 
ocrtaio  things  in  a  purely  external  way  on  the  one  side,  and  the  riotous, 
ancontrolled  play  of  imagery  on  the  other.  On  the  psychological  side 
we  find  that  interest  in  an  end  or  object  simply  means  that  the  self  is 
finding  its  own  movement  or  outlet  in  a  certain  direction,  and  that 
consequently  there  is  a  motive  for  e Sort,  for  putting  forth  energy,  in 
mliting  the  desirable  end. 

On  the  educational  side  we  were  led  to  assume  that  normal  interest 
and  effort  are  identical  with  the  process  of  self-expression.     We  have 
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Current  discussions  as  to  the  relation  of  interest  to  moral  training 
have  centered  largely  about  the  relative  merits  of  the  Kantian  and 
Herbartian  theories  of  desire  and  will.  So  far  as  I  can 
buuu Tbeonei  see,  as  between  the  two  theories,  it  is  a  case  of  six  of  i 
oi  DMir«  and  gn^  and  half  a  dozen  o£  the  other.  Judged  by  the  out- 
come of  the  previous  discussion,  neither  theory  has  an 
adequate  conception  either  of  interest  or  of  moral  volition. 

The  criticisms  of    the   Kantian   theory  have  been   so   thoroughly 
worked  out  by  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher,  in  Germany,  and  recently  by 
Bradley,  Green,  and  Caird,  in  England,  that  we  need  here  give  only  ^\ 
very  brief  summary.     Kant  holds  that  the  sole  end  or  object  of  desire 
is  pleasure;  that  desire,  in  other  words,  is  always  self-seeking  in  the 
bad  sense  of  that  term.     The  end  set  up  by  desire  must,  therefore,  be^| 
excluded  from  any  share  in  moral  motivation.     The  agent  must  lake  ^^ 
the  moral  law,  the  end  laid  down  by  reason,  not  only  as  his  end,  but 
also  as  his  motive.     But  all  special  ends  are  excluded  from  the  end  of  j 
reason,  because  they  are  empirical  and  not  adequate  to  the  necessity 
and  universality  of  reason.     Reason  thus  becomes  purely  formal.     It  is  i 
empty,  having  no  content. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  inadequacy  of  a 
theory  which  excludes  all  specific  concrete  ends  from  forming  the  con- 
tent of  the  moral  motive.  Such  a  theory  would  have,  as  its  practical 
outcome,  only  the  deification  of  mere  good  intentions  on  one  side,  or 
else  the  setting  up  of  hard  and  fixed  rules  on  the  other.  The  ineffi- 
ciency of  such  a  theory  for  the  purpose  of  the  educator  also  goes  with- 1 
out  saying.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  educator  of  children  to  fix  their 
attention  upon  abstract  morality  or  to  induce  them  to  act  with  the 
formal  law  of  duty  as  their  controlling  motive.  It  is  rather  his  busi- 
ness to  get  the  children  to  realize  what  the  general  abstract  demands 
of  morality  require  in  very  special  and  concrete  instances,  and  to  give 
them  such  an  interest  in  these  specific  moral  ends  as  will  endow  them  with 
motor  power.  Kant's  theory  absolutely  fails  to  supply  any  guidance 
as  to  method  in  this  respect.  The  teacher  who  attempted  to  work  by  it  I 
would  inevitably,  so  far  as  he  influenced  pupils  at  all,  make  them  into 
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either  sentimentalists  or  prigs.  He  would  make  them  self-conscious  in 
the  bad  sense  of  that  term  —  concerned,  that  is  to  say,  with  their  own 
Attitude  toward  morality  rather  than  with  conduct  itself. 

One  or  two  points  in  Rant's  psychologj'  are,  however,  perhaps 
worth  remark.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  his  assumption  that  the 
whole  impulsive,  appetitive  desiring  nature  of  man  works  toward  moral 
evil,  is  selfish.  The  dualism  between  sense  and  reason,  which  is  the 
essence  of  bis  theory  of  knowledge,  reappears  also  in  his  critique  of 
will.  The  self  is  split  in  two.  U  has  one  phase  which  is  only  particu- 
lar, and  another  phase  which  is  merely  universal.  All  this  is  assump- 
tion without  justification  from  either  the  biological,  or  psychological, 
or  the  logical  point  of  view.  Biologically,  impulse  and  appetite  rep- 
resent, not  a  striving  for  pleasure,  but  a  striving  to  maintain  and  further 
the  life  process.  Psychologically,  impulse  is  always  a  means,  an  instru- 
ment, for  realizing  an  end.  Pleasure  arrives,  not  as  its  animating  and 
intended  aim,  but  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  putting  forth  of 
ictlvity.  Logically,  the  particular  has  to  be  conceived  as  one  specified 
mode  o(  activity  of  an  organic  whole;  the  universal  as  the  principle 
which  organizes  particulars  into  the  unified  whole. 

Moreover,  when  we  take  the  particular  kind  of  interest  which  Kant 
does  finally  admit,  its  inadequacy  to  the  needs  of  the  educator  is 
glaring.  Reverence  for  the  moral  law  is  the  one  form  of  emotion 
which  Kant  admits.  But  this  interest  is  of  necessity  a  late  one  in  the 
process  of  development.  Observation,  both  of  the  race  and  of  the 
individual,  justifies  this  statement.  Given  a  moral  character  already 
formed,  an  appeal  to  this  interest  undoubtedly  has  value — especially 
in  critical  periods  of  moral  stress;  for  it  maybe  questioned  whether 
in  the  great  mass  of  the  acts  even  of  the  mature  character  it  would  be 
advisable  to  bring  in  distinct  consciousness  of  moral  law,  rather  than 
to  trust  to  the  value  lying  in  the  ends  themselves.  But  the  problem 
torlbeeducatorisnot  how  to  reach  the  formed  character  in  which  rever- 
ence for  the  moral  law  as  such  has  any  meaning.  The  problem  for 
him  is  how  to  utilize  present  interests  and  special  ends  so  that  there 
I  may  grow  out  of  them  In  due  time  such  a  sense  of  law  and  of  the 
claims  of  law  as  to  hold  and  reinforce  character  in  critical  periods  of 
temptation. 

We  find  the  Herbartian  claiming  the  following  things  :  First,  inter- 
eil  it  [Kychica)  activity.  It  is  an  inner  animation  of  the  self,  a  stirring 
op  ol  the  self.     In  the  satisfaction  of  interest,  pleasure  is  felt  and  men- 
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tal  ease  of  operation  is  furthered.  Second,  it  is  attached  to  the  object 
for  its  own  sake,  and  not  because  of  what  the  object  may  do  in  serving 
further  ends.  Genuine  interest,  according  to  the  Herbartians,  is 
always  ira mediate :  absorbed,  that  is,  in  the  value  of  the  object.  It  is 
involuntary  —  that  is,  precedes,  and  is  independent  of,  the  awakening 
of  any  desire.  Mediate  interest  is  what  is  usually  termed  an  impure 
interest,  attaching  not  to  the  object  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  its  useful- 
ness in  reaching  more  remote  ends  of  pleasure  or  of  success.  Third, 
interest  is  the  means  by  which  certain  ideas  and  certain  connections 
between  ideas  can  be  so  established  and  reinforced  as  to  become  prac- 
tically induenlial  in  directing  the  child's  conduct. 

All  this  seems  to  mc  sound  educational  sense.  Make  allowance  for 
the  diSerent  use  of  the  terms  immediate  and  mediate  interest,  and  it 
agrees  substantially  with  the  analysis  already  given.  But  when  we  go 
to  the  psychology  of  interest,  we  find  an  account  which  not  only  does 
not  justify  previous  statements,  but  actually  contradicts  thcni. 

According  to  this  psychological  view,  interest  is  not  psychical 
activity,  but  is  a  product  of  the  actions  and  reactions  of  ideas.  Inter- 
est is  simply  one  case  of  feeling,  and  all  the  feeling  depends  upon  the 
mechanism  of  ideas.  In  his  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  "faculty"  psy- 
chology, Herbart  denies  any  original  or  primitive  character  to  either 
impulse  or  feeling.  Interest  from  this  point  of  view  is  an  outcome,  a 
result  only.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  end  of  education,  but  it  cannot 
possibly  be  a  means,  a  motive.  Instead  of  directing  ideas,  it  is  their 
passive  reflex. 

When  some  idea  ( l^arstf/iung)  is  crowded  below,  or  down  toward, 
the  threshold  of  consciousness,  it  strains  against  the  counteracting 
ideas.  The  idea,  having  no  loice  fer  se,  becomes  a  force  through  pres- 
sure, and  through  the  resistance  of  self-preservation  it  exerts  against 
such  pressure.  In  this  forward  and  backward  striving  of  the  ideas  some 
ideas  fuse  ;  the  new  and  the  old  join  hands.  This  fusion  (the  essence 
of  apperception)  gives  a  certain  pleasure,  the  sense  of  ease.  Hence  a 
peculiar  kind  of  feeling,  known  as  interest.  The  demand,  not  for  any 
special  Farsiellung,'b\H  for  the  repetition  of  the  apperceptive  process, 
for  the  repetition  of  this  junction  between  new  and  old  (because  of  its 
peculiar  pleasure  ?),  is  interest.  It  is  the  need  to  occupy  itself  further 
with  the  same  activity. 

In  other  words,  interest  is  attached  in  no  sense  to  the  eontenl  of  the 
ideas,  aiming  at  appreciating  their  intrinsic  values,  but  depends  wholly 
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on  the  fonnal  interaction  of  the  ideas  ;  it  accompanies  the  appercep-  / 
live  process  as  such,  independently  of  the  particular  set  of  ideas  apper- 1 
eeived. 

The  weakness  both  of  Herbartian  psychology  and  pedagogy  seems 
to  me  to  lie  just  here — in  giving  the  idea  a  sort  of  external  existence, 
a  ready-made  character,  an  existence  and  a  content  not  dependent  upon 
previous  individual  activity.  It  abstracts  the  idea  from  impulses  and 
the  activity  that  results  from  them,  just  as  does  the  Kantian  theory. 
The  Kantian  ideas  have  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  scope,  of  compre- 
hensiveness ;  the  Herbartian  VorsUllungen  have  it  on  the  side  of  defi- 
niieness,  of  immediate  availability.  But  both  doctrines  fail  to  recognize 
the  genesis  of  the  ideas,  the  conceived  ends,  out  of  concrete  spontaneous 
action ;  and  equally  fail  to  recognize  their  function  as  being  the  guides 
and  directors  of  the  instinctive  tendencies  to  actioit, 

Herbartianism  seems  to  me  essentially  a  schoolmaster's  psychology, 
not  the  psychology  of  a  child.  It  is  the  natural  expression  of  a  nation 
laying  great  emphasis  upon  authority  and  upon  the  formation  of  indi- 
vidual character  in  distinct  and  recognized  subordination  to  the  ethical 
deitunda  made  in  war  and  in  civil  administration  by  that  authority. 
It  it  not  the  psychology  of  a  nation  which  professes  to  believe  that 
every  individual  has  within  him  the  principle  of  authority,  and  that 
order  means  coordination,  not  subordination.  It  would  be  folly  not 
to  recognize  to  the  full  alt  the  Herbartians  say  about  the  moral  impor- 
tance o(  forming  certain  ideas  and  certain  relationships  among  ideas, 
and  the  extent  lo  which  character  may  be  formed  or  disintegrated 
through  the  right  and  wrong  use  of  the  intellectual  side  of  instructioa 
in  both  its  form  and  content.  But  just  as  our  psychology  shows  us 
that  ideas  arise  as  the  delinltion  of  activity,  and  serve  to  direct  that 
activity  in  new  expressions,  so  we  need  a  pedagogy  which  shall  lay 
more  emphasis  upon  securing  in  the  school  the  conditions  of  direct 
nperience  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  ideas  in  and  through  the  con- 
ilraciive  activities  ;  for  it  is  the  extent  in  which  any  idea  is  a  projection 
of  natural  tendencies  that  measures  its  weight,  its  motor  power,  its 
Inierest. 

We  are  not  bound  up  to  the  onesidedness  of  either  Kant  or  Hcr- 
bwt,  on  the  historical,  any  more  than  on  the  psychological,  side.  We 
■ay  go  back  to  PlalO  and  Aristotle,  with  their  assertion  that  "  the  par- 
ticular training  in  respect  to  pleasure  and  pain  which  leads  one  to  take 
pleuurc  in,  to  love,  what  demands  love,  and  to  (eel  pain  in,  to  hate. 
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what  deserves  hate,  is  education,"  Or  wc  may  go  ahead  to  Hegel, 
who  could  say  that  the  "actual  rationality  of  heart  and  will  can  only  be 
at  home  in  the  universality  of  intellect,"  and  yet  write  as  follows : 
"  The  impulses  and  inclinations  are  sometimes  contrasted,  quite  to  their 
disadvantage,  with  the  morality  of  duty  tor  duty's  sake.  But  impulse 
and  passion  are  the  very  life  blood  of  all  action  ;  they  are  necessary  if 
the  individual  is  to  be  really  concerned  in  his  end  and  its  execution. 
The  aim,  the  ideal,  with  which  '  morality '  has  to  do  is,  as  such,  bare 
content,  the  universal — ^an  inactive  thing.  It  finds  its  actualizing  in 
the  agent,  finds  it  only  when  the  aim  is  immanent  in  the  agent,  is  hia 
m/wM/,  and— should  it  claim  to  engross  bis  whole  efficient  subjec- 
tivity— his  passion." 

IV. 

It  only  remains  briefly  to  summarize  from  the  educational  side  the 
whole  discussion. 


0iiM&uy- 


INTEREST   IN    RELATION   TO   THE  TEACHEK   AND   TO   THE   CHILD. 

We  are  often  told  that  the  doctrine  of  interest  in  education  means 
that  the  undeveloped,  crude,  and  capricious  capacity  and  insight  of 
the  child  are  substituted  for  the  matured,  trained,  and 
wider  outlook  and  experience  of  the  adult.  Our  previ- 
ous discussion  should  enable  us  to  set  this  matter  to  rights.  There  are 
existing  natural  interests  on  the  part  oE  the  child,  due  in  part  to  the 
Stage  of  development  at  which  he  is  arrived,  in  part  to  bis  habits 
previously  formed,  and  to  his  environment.  These  are  relatively 
crude,  uncertain,  and  transitory.  Yet  they  are  all  there  is,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  child;  they  are  all  the  teacher  has  to  appeal  to;  they  are  the 
starting  points,  the  initiatives,  the  working  machinery.  Does  it  fol- 
low that  the  teacher  is  to  accept  them  as  final ;  to  take  them  as  a 
standard  ;  to  appeal  to  them  in  the  sense  of  arousing  tbem  to  act  for 
their  own  satisfaction  just  as  they  are  ?  By  no  means.  The  teacher 
who  thus  interprets  them  is  the  only  serious  enemy  the  idea  of  interest 
really  has.  The  significance  of  interest  is  in  what  it  leads  to;  the  new 
experiences  it  makes  possible,  the  new  powers  it  tends  to  form.  The 
impulses  and  habits  of  the  child  must  be  interpreted.  The  value  of  the 
teacher  is  precisely  that  with  wider  knowledge  and  experience  he  may 
see  them,  not  only  as  beginners,  but  also  in  their  outcome,  in  their 
possibilities,  that  is,  in  their  ideals.     Here  is   Herbart's  many-sided 
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interest  with  ils  fivefold  classilication.  Here  is  the  interest  of  the  child 
to  talk  about  himself  and  his  wonderful  experiences,  and  his  friends 
and  their  remarkable  doings.  What  may  It  lead  to  ?  What  is  its  pos- 
sible outcome  ?  Here  is  his  interest  in  scribbling,  in  making  bouses 
and  dogs  and  men.  What  does  it  amount  to,  come  to  7  And  so  on  to 
ibe  end  of  the  chapter.  To  answer  such  questions  as  these  is  not  only 
to  know  the  psychology  of  the  child.  It  is  lo  tax  to  the  utmost  ihe 
wisdom  of  the  adult,  knowledge  of  history,  science,  and  the  resources 
of  art.  Subject-matter,  in  all  its  refinements  and  comprehensiveness, 
is  one  name  for  the  answer  to  the  question  :  What  shall  these  dawning 
powers  amount  to  ? 

But  it  is  a  long  road  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  frocn  the 
child's  present  needs  and  tastes  to  his  matured  growth.  The  ground 
must  be  traveled  step  by  step.  It  is  always  today  In  the  teacher's 
practice.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  see  to  what  immediate  and 
froximate  use  the  child's  interests  are  to  be  put  in  order  that  he 
nay  be  moving  along  the  desired  line,  in  Ihe  desired  direction.  The 
interest  to  scribble  must  be  taken  advantage  of  now,  not  in  order 
that  ten  years  from  now  he  shall  write  beautiful  letters,  or  do  fine  book- 
keeping, but  that  he  may  get  some  good  of  it  now ;  may  eSeci  some- 
thing which  shall  open  another  step  in  advance,  and  draw  him  on  from 
his  own  crudity.  This  utilizing  of  interest  and  habit  to  make  of  it 
(omclhing  fuller,  wider,  something  more  relined  and  under  better  con- 
trol, might  be  defined  as  the  teacher's  wttole  duty.  And  the  teacher 
who  always  utilizes  interest  will  never  merely  indulge  it.  Interest  in 
its  reality  is  a  moving  thing,  a  thing  of  growth,  of  richer  experience, 
ud  fuller  power.  Just  how  to  use  interest  to  secure  growth  in  knowl- ' 
edge  and  in  efficiency  is  what  defines  the  master  teacher.  Here  is  no 
place  to  answer.  But  it  is  obvious  from  previous  discussion  that  there 
will  be  a  distinction  according  as  children  are  mainly  in  the  stage  of 
direct  interest,  when  means  and  end  lie  close  together,  or  have 
reached  a  capacity  for  indirect  interest,  for  consciously  relating  acts 
and  ideas  to  one  another,  and  interpreting  one  in  terms  of  the  other. 
The  first,  the  period  of  elementary  education,  evidently  requires  that 
the  child  shall  be  taken  up  mainly  with  direct,  outgoing,  and  positive 
»ctivity,  in  which  his  impulses  find  fulfillment  and  are  thereby  brought 
to  conscious  value.  In  the  second,  the  time  of  secondary  education, 
liicre  is  basis  for  reflection,  for  conscious  formulation  and  generaliia- 
tiOQ,  for  the  back-turned  activity  of  the  mind  which  goes  over  and  con- 
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■ciously  defines  and  relates  the  elemenis  of  its  experience.  Here  the 
teacher  can  bring  the  child  to  consciousness  oE  the  larger  meaning  oE 
his  own  powers  and  experiences,  not  simply  through  giving  them  such 
outlet  that  the  child  perceives  the  bearings,  but  indirectly  and  vicari- 
ously through  reflection  upon  and  absorption  of  the  experiences  of 
others, 

INTEREST   AND    DISCIPLINE. 

Just  because  interest  is  an  outreaching  thing,  a  thing  of  gro' 
and  expansion  in  the  realization  of  impulse,  there  can  be  no  conflict 
between  its  genuine  utilization  and  the  securing  of  that  power  and 
efficiency  which  mark  the  trained  mind  —  which  constitute  real  "dis- 
cipline." Because  interests  are  something  that  have  to  be  worked  out 
in  life  and  not  merely  indulged  in  themselves,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  have  to  be  overcome,  and  whose 
overcoming  forms  "  will "  and  develops  the  flexible  and  firm  fiber  of 
character.  To  f-Ai/iM  an  interest  means  \q  (U  something,  and  in  the 
doing  resistance  is  met  and  must  be  faced.  Only  difScuIties  are  now 
intrinsic;  they  are  significant ;  their  meaning  is  appreciated  because 
they  are  felt  in  their  relation  to  the  impulse  or  habit  to  whose  out- 
working they  are  relevant.  Moreover,  for  this  reason,  there  is  motive 
to  gird  up  one's  self  to  meet  and  persistently  to  deal  with  the  difficul- 
ties, instead  of  getting  discouraged  at  once,  or  half-consciously  resort- 
ing to  some  method  of  evasion,  or  having  to  resort  to  extraneous 
motives  of  hope  and  fear  —  motives  which,  because  external,  do  not 
train  "  will,"  but  only  lead  to  dependence  upon  others. 

The  absurdity  in  much  of  the  current  conception  of  discipline  is  that 
it  supposes  (i)  that  unrelated  dilliculties,  tasks  that  are  only  and  merely 
tasks,  problems  that  are  made  up  to  be  problems,  give  rise  to  educative 
effort,  or  direction  of  energy;  and  (3)  that  power  exists  and  can  be  trained 
at  large  apart  from  its  application,  (i)  A  problem  is  a  mental  thing, 
a  psychical  thing;  it  involves  a  certain  mental  attitude  and  process  on 
the  part  of  the  one  lo  whom  it  presents  itself.  Nothing  is  made  really 
a  problem  by  being  labeled  such,  or  because  it  presents  itself  as  such 
to  a  teacher,  or  even  because  it  is  "  hard  "  and  repulsive.  To  appreci- 
ate a  problem  as  such,  the  child  must  feel  it  as  bis  own  difficulty,  which 
has  arisen  within  and  out  of  his  own  experience,  as  an  obstacle 
which  he  has  to  overcome,  in  order  to  secure  his  own  end,  the  integ- 
rity and  fullness  of  his  own  experience.    But  this  means  that  problems 
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shaJ]  arise  in  and  grow  out  of  the  child's  own  Impulses,  ideas,  habits, 
out  o(  bis  attempts  to  express  and  Euliill  them  —  out  of  his  efforts  to 
realize  his  interests,  in  a  word,  (i)  There  is  discipline  or  trained 
power  only  when  there  is  power  to  use.  Any  other  conception  of 
"discipline"  reduces  it  even  below  the  level  of  the  professional  gym- 
nastic performer  —  to  a  level  of  monkey  tricks.  If  there  be  anyone 
who  gives  up  his  whole  life  to  getting  skill  in  the  solution  of  charades 
and  enigmas  in  the  puzzle  columns  of  magazines,  puzzles  which  are 
invented  ad  hoc,  just  to  be  puzzles,  he  is  the  one  who  answers  to  much 
in  the  current  notion  of  mental  discipline.  But  such  a  conception 
does  not  need  to  be  argued  against-  There  is  only  discipline  when  one 
can  put  his  powers  economically,  freely,  and  fully  at  work  upon  work 
that  is  iotrinaicaJly  worth  doing.  The  failure  of  mathematics  to  fulfill 
its  boasted  function  of  discipline  is  largely  due  precisely  just  to  this 
Isolation  from  application.  The  child  who  juggles  glibly  with  com- 
plex fractions  may  easily  fall  utterly  at  running  across  the  simplest  sort 
of  cue  in  actual  life.  He  "  never  had  that  kind  before ; "  or  he  doesn't 
know  "  what  rtile  to  use."  Discipline  at  large  he  has  plenty  and  to 
spare  i  discipline  in  capacity  to  adjust  his  own  knowledge  and  habits 
to  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  the  natural  course  of  experience  he  has 
little  of.  It  would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  pathetic  —  and  often 
tragic.  But  this  separation  of  school  power  and  school  discipline  from 
the  everyday  work  and  requirements  of  the  world  is  inevitable  when  it 
It  thought  to  secure  discipline  by  making  up  intellectual  problems  per 
u.  Instead  of  securing  the  conditions  which  compel  them  to  arise  in 
the  working  out  of  the  child's  own  nature  experience. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  litlie  can  be  accomplished  by  setting 
ap  Interest  as  an  end  in  itself.  As  It  is  said  about  happiness,  so  with 
interest  ^  it  is  best  got  when  it  is  least  consciously  aimed  at.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  at  the  conditions  that  lie  back  of  and  compel 
ioterest —  the  child's  own  powers  and  needs,  and  the  instruments  and 
materials  of  their  realization.  If  we  can  find  the  child's  urgent 
impulses  and  habits,  if  we  can  set  ihem  at  work  in  a  fruitful  and  orderly 
wy,  by  supplying  proper  environment,  we  shall  not  need  to  bother 
aiiicb  about  his  interests;  they  will  mostly  take  care  of  themselves. 
And  so,  I  am  most  firmly  convinced,  with  the  training  of  his  "will." 
The  tact  is  this  supposed  divorce  of  interest  and  will  has  its  roots  and 
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its  vitality  in  a  man-made  psychology,  which  haa  erected  the  distinc- 
tions due  to  its  own  analytic  abstractions  into  independent  entities 
and  faculties.  Anyway  ve  talce  it,  there  is  only  person  —  man  or 
child —  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  and  whatever  really  trains  that  person, 
which  brings  order  and  power,  initiative,  and  intelligence  Into  his 
experience,  is  most  certainly  training  the  will.  We  may  safely  leave  it 
to  those  who  believe  there  is  a  distinct  somewhat  named  will  in  the 
human  individual,  outside  of  and  apart  from  the  active  make-up  and 
balance  of  the  individual,  to  invent  ways  of  training  that  will.  For 
those  who  believe  that  will  is  the  name  given  to  a  certain  attitude  and 
process  of  the  whole  being,  to  power  of  initiative,  of  persistent  and 
intelligent  adjustment  of  means  to  end,  training  of  the  will  means  what- 
ever tends  to  growth  in  independence  and  firmness  of  action  coDJoined 
with  sincere  deliberation  and  reasoned  insight. 
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THE   DISCUSSION  AT  JACKSONVILLE. 


The  Hcrbarl  Round  Table  meeting  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Feb- 
rnsiy  ao,  1896,  was  alleDded  by  a  considerable  company  of  those  who 
had  read  the  paper,  and  were  much  interested  in  the  discussion.  Dr. 
Charles  DeGarmo  presided. 

Dr.  Dewey  being  absent  on  account  of  sickness,  C.  A.  McMurry 
was  ^ked  to  introduce  the  discussion  by  a  brief  statement  of  the 
points.  Afterward  the  discussion  moved  on  without  interruption  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the 
arguments  offered  in  (he  discussion.  This  statement  was  subroilted  to 
Dr.  Dewey,  who  adds  a  short  rejoinder  at  the  close. 

The  first  principal  criticism  raised  against  Dr.  Dewey's  paper  by 
Dr.  Everest  and  others  was  that  some  of  the  terms  used,  such  as  self- 
activity,  self-expression,  and  interest,  arc  not  clearly  defined.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  just  what  they  mean.  Mr.  George  P.  Brown  sug- 
gested that  a  knowledge  of  the  terminology  used  by  Dr.  Dewey  in  his 
psychology  was  necessary  to  understand  this  paper.  Self-activity  and 
self-expression  are  familiar  terms  in  this  field  of  thought.  The  child, 
for  example,  desires  to  realize  himself  in  his  play.  The  flower  and 
ihe  plant  are  the  self-realization  of  the  vital  forces  in  the  seed.  Self- 
expression  is  Ihe  natural  product  of  the  activities  at  work  in  the  plant 
md  animal.  Dr.  Everest  noticed  that  self-realization  might  be  bad. 
A  boy  seeks  to  realize  himself  in  evil  directions,  as  in  reading  bad 
books. 

Dr.  Harris  was  called  upon  by  Mr,  Brown,  and  answered  somewhat 
U  follows:  Dr.  Dewey's  paper  was  a  very  able  production.  He  had 
read  it,  but  was  not  yet  fully  satisfied  as  to  its  meaning.  It  well 
deserves  several  readings,  as  do  all  Dr.  Dewey's  works.  He  was 
Inclined  to  think  that  Dr.  Dewey  had  forced  the  situation  by  his  inter- 
pretation of  interest.  He  seems  to  have  taken  his  standpoint  frotD 
Hegel's  PkUoscphiedes  Rechts.  Will  is  the  center  and  core  of  the  high- 
est pure  beini;.     God  makes  a  universe  of  freedom  and  evolution. 

This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  artist's  work  in  the  God  who  looks 
down  from  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Will  wills  will.  Dr,  Dewey  cmpha- 
utes  self-expression,  and  has  modified  this  to  point  toward  interest. 
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But  inierest  points  toward  pleasure-  Kant's  criticism  of  Hedonism  7^ 
correct  forever  as  against  interest.  Pleasure  is  an  ambiguous  term, 
good  or  bad.  Behind  this  uncertainty  you  can  masquerade  ad Ubttitm. 
You  can  masquerade  behind  interest  as  an  equally  ambiguous  term. 
Interest  is  a  low  thing,  a  high  thing,  and  a  middle  thing.  It  is  a  hat 
that  covers  too  many  things.  The  good  and  the  bad  are  brought 
together  under  one  term.  The  advocates  o(  interest  should  specify 
just  what  they  mean  under  that  term.  Self-activity  itself  is  a  law  ot 
development  only  when  man  wills  to  promote  the  best  self-activity  tn 
the  world  at  large.  Dr.  Dewey  is  wrong  in  this  interpretation  of  Kant. 
When  the  materiab  of  instruction  have  been  selected,  it  is  the  proper 
thing  for  the  teacher  to  make  them  interesting  to  the  children. 

Dr.  White  thought  that  inierest  is  a  vague  and  indefinite  term. 
Interest  does  not  lead  up  to  desire  and  motive.  If  interest  determines 
the  deed,  how  shall  we  dodge  the  conclusion  that  all  morals  break 
down  ?  It  is  easier  to  act  in  the  direction  of  interest,  but  duty  sets  its 
heel  on  interest  in  the  highest  concerns.  This  idea  of  interest  is  a 
soup  theory.  Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  in  the  direction 
of  their  interests.  In  all  the  real  eSorts  of  life  and  of  experience,  at 
least,  we  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  pleasure  to  duty. 

Dr.  Harris  remarked  that  Dr.  White's  idea  was  based  upon  the 
ambiguity  of  the  meaning  of  interest.  We  should  fasten  on  to  the 
real  aims  of  the  child.  Frank  McMuny  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  love  prompts  to  action.  Dr.  White  wanted  to  know  if  love  had 
anything  to  do  with  interest.  The  reply  was  that  love  and  interest  are 
of  the  same  kind,  love  being  a  more  intense  form  of  the  Other.  Mr. 
Gillan  wished  to  know  if  interest  was  present  in  the  painful;  in  tooth- 
ache, or  in  the  amputation  of  one's  arm.  Mr.  Powell  thought  the 
effort  to  get  rid  of  pain  was  a  mediate  interest.  Mr.  Sutton  called 
attention  to  the  sentence,  beginning  as  follows:  "The  fact  that  they 
are  repulsive  indicates  that  we  do  not  consider  them  intrinsically 
connected  with  the  desired  end,"  etc.  It  was  further  remarked  that 
pain  itself  is  not  the  source  of  motive.  The  desire  for  health,  for  the 
removal  of  pain,  or  any  obstacle,  is  the  real  source  of  interest. 

Mr.  Treudley  and   Dr.  Harris  were  drawn  into  a  discussion  of  the  ' 
will  of  man  as  related  to  the  will  of  God,  and  how  far  the  finite  will  is 
a  form  or  expression  of  the  infinite.     Toward  the  close  of  the  discus- 
sion, Charles  McMurry  raised  the  question  as  to  the  pedagogical  value  ' 
of  interest.     Those  who  advocate  interest  as  a  vital  element  in  teach- J 
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ing  are  charged  with  ambiguity,  good  interests  and  bad  interests. 
The  opponents  of  interest,  however,  reject  both  the  good  and  the  bad. 
They  deny  the  value  of  interest  in  tola.  They  are  at  least  as  much  at 
fault  as  the  supporters  of  the  theory  of  interest.  The  defenders  of 
this  theory  ate  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  interests  they  wish  to  cultivate. 
It  is  the  genuine,  the  high  interests,  the  ideals,  which  they  wish  to  pro- 
mote. No  one  doubts  this.  Herbart,  as  a  philosopher,  attempted  to 
point  out  six  great  sources  of  true  interest,  so  that  no  one  can  be  in 
doubt  as  to  what  is  meant,  essentially,  by  the  advocates  of  interest. 
Moreover,  all  the  most  important  terms  are  subject  to  the  same  ambi- 
guity which  is  charged  to  the  term  interest.  Will-training  may  be 
good  or  bad;  self-activity  may  be  good  or  bad;  education  maybe 
good  or  bad ;  and  yet  we  use  these  terms,  and  we  understand  what  we 
mean  by  them. 

We  need  an  answer  to  this  question ;  Shall  we  accept  Dr.  Dewey's 
analysis  of  the  psychology  of  interest  ?  He  has  given  a  full  and  mas- 
terly analysis  of  the  natural  movement  involved  in  ideas,  interest, 
desire,  motive,  and  eSort.  Shalt  we  accept  the  place  and  value  given 
by  Dr.  Dewey  to  interest  in  the  process  of  learning?  The  pedago- 
gical problem  is  a  simple  and  direct  one. 


Dr.  Dewey,  not  having  been  able  to  be  present  at  the  discussion, 
desires  to  add  the  following  to  the  foregoing  report.  "Of  course,  the 
term  interest,  taken  without  explanation  or  discussion,  is  ambiguous. 
H  it  had  a  meaning  which  was  fully  elaborated  and  universally 
recognized,  no  scientific  interest  would  attach  to  further  discussion. 
All  terms  which  at  a  given  time  are  centers  of  discussion  have  a  like 
ambiguity.  The  discussion  occurs  precisely  to  clear  up  this  ambi- 
guity. The  entire  preceding  paper  is  an  attempt  to  discover  what  the 
genuine  meaning  is  which  must  be  attached  to  the  term,  on  psycho- 
logical grounds,  and  what  the  corollary  is  as  to  the  proper  educational 
use  of  interest.  The  analysis  given  and  the  application  made  may  be 
quite  out  of  the  way,  but  I  sec  no  way  to  advance  matters  except  to 
formulate  and  then  criticise  such  statements.  Discussions  of  interest, 
based  on  purely  arbitrary  definitions  of  the  term,  underived  from  any 
psychological  analysis,  are  of  no  help;  and  mere  complaints  of  the 
ambiguity  of  the  word,  disconnected  from  examination  of  an  attempt 
to  give  its  true  import,  leave  the  ambiguitj'  just  where  they  find  it.  As  a 
baiis  of  discussion  any  detailed  formulation  must  be  of  use,  no  matter 
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how  erroneous,  and  I  hope  the  foregoing  discussion  may  receive 
enough  examination  and  criticism  to  help  us  on  to  a  true  conception 
of  the  psychical  nature  and  educational  use  of  interest.  Cut  and 
dried  definitions  are  to  be  avoided  rather  than  sought  for  in  psychol- 
ogy; what  we  need  is  thorough  analysis  preceding  such  definitions. 
It  may  be  remarlced,  howeveri  that  such  summarizing  defioitiona  occur 
in  the  previous  paper." 
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PREFACE. 


The  Second  Year-Book  of  the  National  Herbart  Society 
is  designed  for  full  and  careful  discussion  at  the  coming" 
Buffalo  meeting  of  the  N.E.A. 

Two  of  the  topics  of  the  present  Year-Book  are  a  con- 
linuation  of  the  dirscussions  befjun  in  the  First  Year-Book. 
Dr.  Whites  paper,  with  the  reply  to  it,  continues  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  of  Concentration.  The  symposium 
on  the  Culture  Epochs  comes  from  thinkers  of  widely  dif- 
fering standpoints  and  opinions. 

Dr.  Luken's  article  on  Child-Study  is  closely  related  to 
the  Culture  Epochs  discussion.  Dr.  DeGarmo's  article  on 
Interest  sums  up  a  discussion  that  has  been  of  great  im- 
portance to  teachers. 

Miss  Colby's  article  on  Literature  in  the  High  Schools 
handles  one  of  the  great  topics  of  secondary  instruction. 

The  membersof  the  Herbart  Society,  and  all  others  in- 
terested in  these  papers,  should  read  them  carefully  before 
going  to  the  Denver  meeting. 

\  The  Year-Book  will  be  in  the  hands  of  members  about 
four  weeks  before  the  l>eginning  of  the  meeting.  This  will 
give  ample  time  for  a  careful  study  of  its  contents. 
^  Those  wishing  to  purchase  copies  of  the  Year-Book  at 
50  cents  each,  or  to  .secure  membership,  should  apply  to  the 
secretary. 

At  the  close  of  this  Year-Book  will  be  found  a  state- 
fment  of  the  organization  of  the  Herbart  Society,  and  of  the 
[terms  for  membership. 

Books  can  be  secured  also  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
tN.E.A.  at  Buffalo. 

Charles  A.  McMurry,  Secretary, 

Normal,  111. 
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ISOLATION   AND    UNIFICATION    AS   BASES   OF 
COURSES  OF  STUDY.* 


BY  EMERSON  E.  WHITE,  L.L.D.,  COLCMBCS.  OHIO. 


^ 


An  important  condition  in  the  development  of  any 
science  is  the  use  of  clearlj'  defined"  terms  to  denote  its 
facts  and  principles.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
development  of  the  natural  and  physical  sciences.  The 
terminologj'  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  bioloKV  has  made 
these  sciences  possible.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  they 
could  be  presented  in  language  without  the  u.se  of  definite 
technical  terms,  not  only  to  denote  phenomena,  but  prin- 
ciples and  laws.  Most  of  the  terms  in  the  present  science 
of  electricity  lie  outside  of  the  vocabularj-  of  the  (general 
scholar,  and  are  known  only  to  specialists  in  the  science. 
The  same  is  true,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  all  the 
modern  trades,  professions,  and  arts.  Each  has  a  large 
glossary  cf  technical  terms  peculiar  to  itself,  each  term  hav- 
ing a  definite  meaning. 

It  is  one  of  the  recognized  infelicities  of  the  science  of 
psychology,  that  so  many  of  its  terms  are  in  general  liter- 
ature, where  they  are  used  in  varying  and  often  diverse 
significations.  Indeed,  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  the 
intelligent  reading  of  a  work  on  psychology  is  the  deter- 
mining of  the  definite  meaning  of  the  terms  used  by  the 
author— not  always  an  easy  task.  No  psychologist  who 
uses  important  terms  in  different  senses,  or  with  the  mean- 
ing obscure,  can  be  a  successful  author,  This  is  especially 
true  in  that  branch  of  psychology  known  as  moral  science 
or  ethics.     Much  of   the  inconclusive  and  fruitless  discus- 
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sion  which  besets  the  student  of  ethics,  is  due  to  the  fac 
that  the  disputants  use  terms  in  different  senses.  A  com- 
mon source  of  disagreement  is  the  use  of  words  by  one  party 
with  a  larg"er  or  smaller  content  than  the  other,  and  this  is 
true,  even  when  these  contents  contain  a  considerable  com- 
mon element. 

We  thus  approach  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  in  the 
development  of  a  science  of  pedagogy.  Its  terminology 
presents  a  most  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  physical 
sciences.  Many  of  its  tenns  are  borrowed  from  psychol- 
ogy and  ethics,  not  a  few  from  philosophy,  and  these  from 
authors  who  use  the  same  terms  in  different  senses.  In- 
deed, the  science  of  pedagogy  has  a  very  small  vocabulary 
of  technical  terms  which  are  used  by  all  writers  with  the 
same  meaning.  This  fact  is  the  source  of  wide  confusion  in 
thought  and  much  fruitless  discussion.  It  must  be  evident 
to  every  careful  observer  that  the  movement  in  recent  ped- 
agogical inquiry  is  the  reverse  of  the  movement  in  other 
modern  sciences.  Instead  of  careful  differentiation,  and 
the  use  of  special  terms  to  denote  things  that  differ,  there 
is  in  pedagogy  much  ambitious  generalization,  and  the  use 
of  terms  that  express  indefinite  and  vague  entities,  so- 
called— terms  that  have  been  appropriately  called  "blanket 
words, "since  they  so  readily  covera' group  of  diverse  ideas. 
I  frankly  confess  that  I  read  articles  and  listen  to  addresses 
on  pedagogy  that  baffle  my  understanding,  not,  as  1  Hatter 
myself,  because  they  are  too  deep  for  me,  but  because  of 
their  vagueness  and  obscurity.  Much  of  the  present  con- 
flict of  opinion  in  pedagogy  is  largely  due  to  the  fact,  that 
those  who  differ  do  not  understand  each  other,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  each  one  always  understands  himself. 

We  have  an  instructive  example  of  this  difficulty  in  the 
discussion  of  the  past  year  over  the  place  and  value  of 
"correlation,"  "coordination,"  and  "concentration"  in  school 
instruction.  The  discussion  has  been  a  Babel  confusion  of 
ideas,  if  not  of  tongues,  and  well-meant  attempts  to  settle 
the  pedagogical  meaning  of  these  terms  have  only  added 
to  the  confusion.  After  all  that  has  been  said,  several 
writers  for  the  educational  journals  are  using  the  incon- 
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gruous  terms  coordination  and  concentration  as  synony- 
mous. One  of  the  surprises  of  the  jirofession  was  tile  ex- 
pressed expectation  that  a  recent  rei»ort  on  the  "Correlation 
of  Studies"  would  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  tlie  tlieory 
of  concentration'. 

The  desire  to  be  understood  in  the  present  paper  has 
led  me  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  these  badly  "mixfd-up" 
terms,  and  to  use,  instead,  terms  that  are  more  definite  and 
fundamental.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  selected  the  terms 
"isolation"  and  "unification"  as  denotinir  opptisite  jirocesses 
and  results. 

The  terra  isolation,  as  used  in  this  i)a(ier,  dtnotes  the 
separation  of  a  branch  of  study  from  other  Ijranches  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction. — the  teacliintf  of  it  in  a  sep- 
arate exercise.  I  do  not  use  the  term  in  tiie  sense  of  exclu- 
sion. The  isolation  of  a  branch  of  knowledge  in  instruction 
does  not  involve  the  exclusion  of  all  the  facts  and  skill 
that  may  have  their  oritfin  in  other  branches.  Forexam 
pie,  the  isolation  of  arithmetic  asa  school  exercise  does  not 
mean  that  the  data  for  its  problems  may  not  be  taken  from 
other  branches  of  study.  It  simply  means  the  making  of 
instruction  and  drill  in  number  the  central  and  controUInK 
end  of  the  exercise,  the  unit  of  activity.  The  same  is  true 
of  isolation  as  applied  to  the  other  branches  of  the  course. 
The  term  unification  is  used  in  a  contrary  sense.  The 
unification  of  two  or  more  branches  of  study  means  their 
union  in  instruction  in  such  manner  as  makes  them  one 
branch,  with  a  common  sequence  of  facts,  and  taught  with 
a  common  end  or  purpose.  The  term  is  not  limited  to  any 
particular  mode  of  unitinifthe  several  subjects  For  our 
pnment  purpose.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  they  are 
d  a«  coordinate  elements,  or  whether  one  is  made  the 
t[>a1  or  core  and  the  oth<-rs  subordinated  to  It,  as  we 
eonstmct  ciimplex  iinrteaces. 

The  ter.         '    '■  ':  -vever,  excluslveof  isolation. 

It  does  not  -.ijof  branches  in  separate  ex- 

hftwever  i*ktilfnlly  thr»e  exercises  are  related  to 
other  If  tw(  branches  are  tanght  in  separate  exer- 
.  each  havlntf  itx  ;ippropriate  and  special  development, 
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they  are  oot  unitied  in  any  true  pedagogical  sense.  For 
the  purpose  of  instruction,  tliey  are  isolated.  Nor  is  this 
fact  of  isolation  changed  if  the  several  separate  exercises 
all  *:eater  in  the  pupil,  and  actually  contribute  to  one  teach- 
ing result.  All  rational  instruction  necessarily  centers  in 
the  pupil,  and,  in  this  respect,  methods  do  not  essentially 
differ.  The  essential  fact  in  complete  unification  is  the 
unity  of  the  subjects  or  branches  in  actual  instruction — 
their  oneness  in  the  teaching  process. 

This  leads  to  the  natural  division  of  the  studies  of  a 
school  course  into  coordinate  groups  or  unities.  Fortun- 
ately, this  subject  has  been  too  ably  and  too  exhaustively 
discussed  in  this  presence  to  require  further  elucidation. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  there  are  more  or  le.ss  than 
five  coordinate  groups  of  studies.  Dr.  Harris  admits  that 
there  is  a  sixth  coordinate  group  of  knowledge,  the  one 
that  includes  religious  truth  (the  fifth  in  Dr.  Thomas  Hill's 
"hierarchy  of  studies,");  and  Dr.  DeGarrao's earnest  plea  for 
the  recognition  of  three  coordinate  groups,  the  third  being 
called  the  "Economic,"  necessitates,  if  conceded,  the  adding 
of  a  seventh  coordinate  group,  a  grouji  that  includes  draw- 
ing, construction,  bookkeeping,  etc.,  and  better  designated 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  hulujifriul  mi  group.  Whether  these 
two  additional  coordinate  groups  be  or  be  not  recognized 
as  belonging  to  the  school  course,  does  not  concern  our 
pret^ent  purpose.  The  important  fact  is  that  while  these 
coordinate  groups  whether  five  or  seven,  have  certain  in- 
terrelations, they  have  a  different  origin,  a  different  law  of 
sequence,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  different  development; 
and  it  follows  that  no  one  of  these  coordinate  groups  can 
be  united  with  another  coordinate  group  by  making  the  one 
or  the  other  subordinate.  Oomitinah'  entilii-n  cnit  m.i(  Ije  ujii- 
jk*i  on  (he  prinviple  of  tmbordintttio'n.  This  is  a  fact  of  prime 
importance  in  pedagogy.  If  the  existence  of  coordinate 
groups  of  studies  be  once  conceded,  the  Zi tier  theory  of  con- 
centration is  left  in  the  air,  since  this  involves  subordination. 

It  is  also  plain  that  in  discussing  the  question  of  unifi- 
cation, a  clear  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  unify- 
ing of  allied  subjects  in  the  same  group,  and  the  unifying  of 
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subjects  that  belong  in  iJifferent  coordinate  groups.  A  fail- 
ure to  observe  this  distinction  is  resulting'  in  much  confusion. 
There  is  necessarily  a  close  relation  between  subjects  in 
the  same  natural  group,  and  their  union  at  different  points 
in  instruction  may.  as  a  consequence,  be  both  feasible  and 
desirable.  But  the  unifying  of  coordinate  branches  is  a 
different  matter.  Take,  for  example,  the  several  subjects 
that  makeup  the  mathematical  group.  Whether  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry  shall  be  taught  tandem,  or  the  ele- 
mentsof  algebra  and  concrete  geometry  run  abreast  of  arith- 
metic in  the  latter  part  of  the  arithmetical  course,  is  a 
pedagogical  question  that  can  be  best  settled  by  experience. 
ThU  is  simply  the  proper  correlation  of  allied  subjects  wff/vm 
a  irnntp:  but  the  harnessing  of  mathematics  to  history,  or  to 
natural  science,  is  another  procedure.  This  is  constituting 
a  team  of  pedagogic  animals  that  do  not  naturally  travel 
the  same  road  or  in  the  same  direction!  The  unifying  of 
allied  subjects  wifAina  group  and  the  unification  of  separate 
coordinate  groups  are  very  different  pedagogic  problems. 
The  distinction  has  a  parallel  in  the  difference  of  the 
powers  of  the  signs  +  and  —  and  the  signs  x  and  ■*■  in  alge- 
bra, the  former  denoting  relations  .belwevn  terms,  and  the 
latter  the  relations  of  numbers  within  a  term.  It  is  import- 
ant to  keep  this  distinction  in  mind,  for  it  is  easy  to  pick 
out  facts,  and  even  groups  of  facts,  in  allied  subjects  which 
are  so  closely  related  that  they  may  de  taught  together 
with  obvious  advantage;  and  then  cite  these  instances  as 
evidence  that  unification  is  a  universal  principal  of  teach- 
ing. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  unifying  of 
ly   relate^J   facts   or   groups   of   facts,    selected    from 

rate  branches  is  not  the  unification  of  the  branches 
an  toholtn.  A  teacher  may,  for  example,  use  the  trans- 
parency of  glass  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  a  lucid  style 
in  writing,  but  this  would  hardly  be  the  unification  of 
physics  and  rhetoric.  The  pedagogic  purpose  is  not  to 
teach  the  transparency  of  glass.  The  same  is  true  when 
the  skill  acquired  in  one  branch  is  used  as  an  aid  in  teach- 
ing another.     Thus,  skill  in   drawing  may  be   utilized   in 


teaching  treography.  but  this  is  not,  in  any  true  sense,  the 
unification  of  drawing  and  geography:  and  whenever  it 
may  be  desirable  to  call  such  a  procedure  unification,  car« 
should  be  taken  not  to  broaden  the  meaning  to  a  uuifyinj 
of  the  brandirs  nf  nfudij. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  ask  whether  either  isolation  at 
unilication  can  be  made  the  basis  of  a  course  of  study.  1\ 
may  be  helpful  in  this  inquiry  to  note^that  each  of  thesC 
principles  may  have  three  quite  distinct  degrees  of  applica- 
tion, as  shown  in  outline  on  next  pofle. 

It  is  here  seen  that  isolation  is  considered  vompletp  when 
it  applies  to  each  branch  of  instruction,  whether  the  ent 
be  Itnowledge  or  skill,  and  to  each  branch  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  course.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  ade 
that  this  degree  of  isolation  is  not  found  in  the  Americai 
school.  Spelling  and  reading  were  united  more  or  lesi 
closely  long  before  I  was  a  pupil,  and  the  same  has  lon| 
been  true  of  the  elements  in  other  allied  branches.  Com- 
plete isolation  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable. 

The  second  degree  of  isolation  more  nearly  represent 
the  practice  of  the  more  modem  school.     The  coordinat«| 
groups  of  studies  are  isolated  in  instruction,  except  in  the 
lowest  grades,  and  the  welldetined  branches  in  each  group 
are  taught  as  a  rule  in  separate  exercises.    Ttlfere  is,  bow-fl 
ever,  an  increasing  blending  of  the  .school  arts  es]>ecially  in 
primary  grades,  the  arts  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and^ 
language  having  many  close  relations  and  possible  intei^S 
unions.     Advantage  is  also  taken  of  the  natural  relations 
between  allied  subjects,  and  there  is  much  incidental  blend- 
ing of  these  subjects  in  actual  instruction.     But  in  manyfl 
schools  unification  is  not  intelligently  sought  as  an  end. 
What  is  done  in  this  direction  is  incidental,  and  only  the 
more  simple  associations  are  attempted.     Isolation  ia  thel 
dominant  principle,  unification  being  incidental  and  ezcep> 
tional. 

The  third  degree  of  isolation  will  be  best  explained  iil| 
connection  with  the  same  degree  of  unification. 

Complete  unification  is  the  blending  of  all  subjects  and! 
branches  of  study  into  one  whole,  and  the  teaching  of  tbej 
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in  successive  groups  or  lessons  or  sections.  When 
this  union  is  effected  by  making  one  group  or  branch  of 
study  in  the  course  the  center  or  core,  and  subordinating 
all  other  subjects  to  it,  the  process  is  properly  called  the 
Concentration  of  studies.  In  such  a  unification  of  subjects 
the  principle  of  sequence  and  development  of  the  central 
or  core  study  necessarily  dominates  the  entire  group,  and 
the  proper  development  of  each  subordinate  study  is  sacri- 
ficed. Nor  is  this  result  avoided  by  making  the  child  the 
center,  whatever  this  may  mean,  since  this  ignores  the 
principle  of  development  in  nil  branches.  Complete  unifi- 
cation of  school  studies  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable. 
In  the  second  degree  of  unification  all  branches  and 
subjects  are  united  in  twoor  three  coordinate  groups,  each 
with  a  central  core.  It  recognizes  coordination  as  a  true 
and  fundamental  princijile  in  a  course  of  school  studies; 
and  it  allows  each  coordinate  group  to  have  its  own  princi- 
ple of  development,  contenting  itself  with  those  natural 
and  simple  associations  which  are  easily  established  be- 
tween subjects  in  tlie  same  group.  It  also  permits  the  iso- 
lation of  the  coordinate  branches  in  actual  instruction,  and 
their  systematic  treatment.  All  this  means  much,  for,  if 
the  principle  of  isolation  applies  to  coordinate  groups  te- 
ca'im  (liatj  are  oord'tnatf,  it  necessarily  applies  to  ^It  of  the 
coordinate  groups  in  a  course  whatever  bf  the  numbtr  of  auch 
ffriiujm. 

If  the  attempt  to  subordinate  mathematics  to  litera- 
ture or  history  leads  to  fantastic  results,  as  is  obvious,  the 
same  will  be  true  of  an  attempt  to  subordinate  either  phy- 
sical or  biological  science  to  the  so-called  culture  studies. 
Hence  tlie  argument  for  two  or  for  three  coordinate  groups, 
each  with  its  own  sequence  and  development,  concedes  the 
whole  ground,  and  we  thus  again  reach  the  fact  that  no  two 
coordinate  branches  of  study  can  be  wi.sely  unified  by  mak- 
ing one  subordinate  to  the  other.  Oiioiiluiatinn  excludes  sub- 
ordinatiovi. 
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ISOLATION— Three  Deorsbs. 
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A  glance  at  the  outline  ^nven  above  will  suffice  toslion 
that  thf  third  degree  of  unilication  and  the  third  degree  of 
isolation  are  practically  the  same.     They  differ  chiefly  ii 
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ipbasis.  one  puttinjr  the  emphasis  on  unification  and  the 
other  on  isolation.  Both  agree  in  the  unification  of  allied 
subjects  and  closely  related  facts,  and  both  require  the 
isolation  of  coordinate  branches  for  development  and  drill. 
Neither  proposes  to  subject  one  branch  of  study  to  the 
principle  of  development  that  belong's  to  another,  but  each 
branch  and  subject  is  to  receive  such  separate  treatment  as 
its  nature  demands.  Both  ajrree  that  unification  is  most 
feasible  in  elementary  instruction  where  the  association  of 
facts  is  often  simple  and  easy. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  survey  that  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  unification  falls  largely  wlthinthe 
(klait/tofnrt'ifil  iattni-ftion.  If  closely  related  facts  in  differ- 
ent branches  are  to  be  united  in  instruction,  it  must  be  done 
by  the  living  teacher;  and  hence  the  problem  of  unification 
belongs  more  to  the  art  of  instruction  than  to  the  curricu- 
lum of  studies.  The  curriculum  sliould,  however,  not  only 
include  the  five  coordinate  groups  of  studies,  but  the  se- 
quence in  each  group  should  correspond  with  the  psychical 
development  and  progress  of  the  pupil.  Since  human 
knowledge  is  the  result  of  human  knowing,  every  branch 
of  study  has  natural  phases  that  correspond  to  the  psychi- 
cal phases  through  which  jiupils  pass  as  they  ascend  in  the 
Course.  A  true  course  of  study  not  only  properly  correlates 
the  five  coordinate  groups  of  studies,  but  it  cuts  olf  a  sec- 
tion of  each  in  every  round  of  its  ascent.  It  thus  adjusts, 
so  far  as  this  can  be  done  in  a  scheme  of  studies,  the  exer- 
cises and  disciplines  of  the  school  to  the  psychical  condition 
and  needs  of  the  pupil.  Studies  are  thus  put  in  right  inter- 
relation by  being  put  in  right  relations  to  the  pupil.  The 
child  is.  in  this  j)sychological  sen.se,  the  center  of  a  true 
course  of  study. 

These  facts  suggest  the  mischief  that  may  lurk  in  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  importance  of  unifying  all  the 
studies  of  a  child.  The  attempt,  for  example,  to  associate 
«ery  fact  of  nature  with  literature  may  give  now  and  then 
a  beautiful,  even  striking,  lesson;  but  nine-tenths  of  the 
important  facts  of  nature  cannot  be  hitched  to  a  poem. 
The  attempt  to  establish  such  associations  inevitably  re- 
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suits  in  fantastic,  and  even  ridiculous,  combinations.     No 
can  I  see  much  promise  in  the  effort  to  unify  ail  branche 
of  instruction  by  universal  rflatUnis.    There  may  be  a  "causal 
flexus"  that  binds  all  Itnowledjre  into  an  organic  unity,  but 
children  are  not  pliiiotiO|ihic  siiiders  tliat  gather  knowledg 
by  excursions  over  a  web  of  philosophic  causation. 

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  survey  of  the  subject  tha 
the  principle  of  unification  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of 
rational  course  of  instruction— much  less  of  a  curriculum  of; 
school  studies.     Its  most  fruitful  applications  are  in  teach- 
ing allied  subjects  wit/li7^  the  several  coordinate  groups,  and 
here  chiefly  in  teaching  the  elements.     It  also  has  an  im- 
portant i>lace  in  teaching  tlie  more  closely  related  facts  in 
different  coordinate  groups,  known  facts  in  one  group  being 
used  in  teaching  related  facts  in  another  group.     Here  18 
the   recognized   field  for  the  jiractical   application  of  th 
principle  of  unitication,  and  such  application  promises  val 
uable  results. 

But    the    obvious   principle    that   underlies    not    onl 
courses  of  study  but  methods  of  teaching,  is  the  fact  ttiat 
everj"  coordinate  branch  of  study  has  its  own  natural  se 
quenceand  development,  requiring  its  isolation  and  separata] 
treatment.     Instead  of  the  concentration  of  all  branches 
study  by -subordinating  all    the   rest  to  one  central   core, 
there  must  l>e  increasing  differentiation  and  isolation,  with 
proper  recognition,  of  course,  of  all  important  inter-rela-fl 
tions.     It  thus  appears  that  isolation   is  the  dominating 
principle  in  a  true  course  of  study,  unitication  having  its  j 
place  and  function  chiefly  in  the  processes  of  instruction.  ■ 

One  more  observation  seems  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this 
study.  It  does  not  follow  that  facts  taught  separately  re- 
main isolated  in  the  pupil's  thought.  The  mind  is  endowed 
with  the  jiower  of  assimilation  and  unification,  'and  this 
power  is  more  fundamental  in  education  than  is  dreamed  of 
by  some  philosophers.  Were  the  assimilation  of  knowledge; 
or  the  unification  of  mental  power  dependent  upon  the 
philosophic  mixing  of  the  materials  of  instruction  in  th« 
mind's  hopper,  I  fear  that  most  of  us  now  present  would  be 
idiots.     We  have  all  been  doing  a  little  assimilating  an 
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fyiog  on  our  own  account,  and  havi-  ai-tually  Wen  able 

see   some  of  the   simpler   relations   between    faciw  iiol 

[learned  in  the  same  school  exercise,  or  in  the  fiamv  dny,  or 

[even  in  the  same  year.     It  may  be  true  that  few  of  u«  tiave 

(seen  many  of  the  "'universal  relations, "  whii'.li,  accorilln^'  In 

the  somewhat  uncertain  testimony  of  gihlloNophy,  bind  all 

knowledffe  into  one  "orfjanic  unity."  but   we  hope  to  iri-t 

more  of  these  insights,  at  least  iu  the  next  world.     N<»r  art; 

I  we  much  comforted  with  the  Hugtfestion  thut  a  child  cati  Im 

lade  fo/i'sf  the  oneness  of  all  kiiowledtre.  even  Ihou^'li  lia 

lay  not  inteilecluaUy  apprehend  it      The  feelinif  ol  a  Iriilh 

I  Dot  present  la  the  mind  sevmii  to  border  on  luyittery!    It  In 

ia  wiso  child  that  sees  the  iinnieiliate  relationn  between  th« 

[more  common  facts  of  ob-servation  and  experience. 
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A  REPLY  TO  DR.  WHITE'S  PAPER. 


BY   CHAS.   A.   MCMLRRY.  NORMAL,   ILL. 

(The  following  rrply  lo  Dr.  WlilIeK  Piper  is  in  part  an  eflorl  to  clearj 
flome  of  the  mlf^ci'^ncrrptloiii'i  wblch  have  i^ruiig  ap  in  Ibc  miodx  of  miinj,  re 
to  IBe  Idea  of  i-omcntr  jtl-jn.    H  is  al-io  an  attempt  lo  anilyie  Dr.  Wbltc'i  I 
of  iKoIallon  ami  ti^  draw  the  iiozcsarj  iDferrm-ei  from  tllat  idea.    DODbtleOBI 
of  Ibeiie  loferKnte-.  "(U  t*  dbjecied  In  as  totiirarv  lu  the  weli-knowii  peda^glcol 
princlpies  often  eiiireiised  in  llr.  Wblte'e  wrtlingii  and  lectures.    Tbll  reply  I*  not 
aa  uttaiclt  ur«>n  Dr   White's  system  of  iieilaK.>uv,  but  uixm  cerlaln  views  eipre«*d 
In  Itils  Paper.    Tbe  question  mav  i)c  raided  wheiher  Dr.  White^  [n  tils  antaenittAiit 
lo  the  Idea  of  inn'eti' ration  or  cnrrelailiiri.  has  nut  been  led  into  itaiemeuts  uhlch 
are  anta^k~>ni»[li:  aJs.i  lo  b1«  own  prev^oo^iy  expressed  viewp.    In  tlii*  i^pl?  Ibere 
Is  terlaliilv  ao  purpose  of  as«aillDe  Ihe  lung  and  Innorable  career  of  Dr.  White  as 
a  prngres:.i;"e  educalftr.} 

In  this  discussion  both  parties  will  aiJmit  tlie  value  of  ■ 
each  principle  under  discussion,  that  i^  isoUitwn  and  uniUca-  ■ 
tirm.  We  may  not  af^ree,  however,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  term  unification.  In  some  phases  of  the  discussion  we 
seem  to  api>roach  substantial  ajfreement.  The  matter  in 
(juestion  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  principles 
in  deterrainini^  the  arrangement  and  mutual  interrelations 
of  studies.  There  need  be  no  serious  dispute  as  to  what  the 
studies  are  which  are  to  be  so  related.  The  common  school 
course  will  be  made  up  of  essentially  the  same  studies  in 
either  case.  The  imjiortant  (juestion  now  is  not  what 
studies,  but  how  are  they  to  be  organized  and  adjusted  to 
one  another  in  the  school  course?  There  is  a  sin(,'le  point 
in  which  this  controversy  finds  its  center  and  its  explaua- 
tifin.  It  is  best  expressed  by  the  word  relalions, — the  closer 
relating  and  binding  together  of  all  studies  and  of  all  forms 
of  knowledge  in  a  child's  mind. 

The  complaint  is  often  made,  and  also  by  Dr.  White, 
that  correlation,  coordination,  and  concentration  are  mixed 
and  confused  terms,  but  the  offense  suggested  to  the  minds 
of  many  by  the  mention  of  these  terms  is, due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  grapple  with  this  idea  of  reln- 
tiiiiis.  The  same  idea  underlies  all  these  terms,  but  in  modi- 
fied forms.  Dr.  White  prefers  to  emphasize  istilulion,  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  idea  involved  in  all  these  terras.  The 
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fact  that  these  terms  are  mixed  is  not  the  main  offense,  but 
rather  that  tbey  all  mean  the  same  thintr,  the  same  objec- 
tionable proposition  is  involved  in  them  all,  namely,  a  closer 
interrelation  ofttvtUes. 

The  notion  of  concentration  does  not  involve  the  niLr- 
fnff  of  studies.  There  is  no  yood  j^ound  for  supposing'  that 
concentration  means  the  mingling  of  two  or  more  studies  in 
equal  portions  in  a  single  recitation,  Every  study  that  is 
important  enough  to  be  a  study  has  its  appointed  time  in 
the  program,  during  which  it  dominates  the  work  of  the 
hour  and  everything  else  is  incidental  and  secondary.  This 
[■is  true  also  of  those  studies  which  are  subordinate  to  the 
more  important  ones.  Language  lessons,  forexample,  may 
derive  their  thought  materials  from  geography,  or  natural 
science,  or  btston,',  but  the  treatment  of  these  materials  in 
the  lang^uage  period  is  strictly  for  language  purposes. 
When  once  the  series  of  topics  in  geography  or  language  or 
any  other  study  has  been  fixed,  it  remains  for  the  study 
period  devoted  to  that  subject  to  occupy  itself  primarily 
and  chiefly  with  that  study,  and  only  to  use  other  ideas  and 
materials  derived  from  other  studies  as  those  materials  aid 
lo  explain  nr  illustrate  the  topic  in  hand.  To  branch  off 
into  some  other  subject,  no  matter  how  closely  connected, 

to  become  absorbed  in  its  treatment,  means  simply  to 
side-tracked,  to  lose  one's  bearings,  to  be  guilty  of  illogi- 

and  unsystematic  thinking. 

Dr.  White  introduces  the  terra  imijknlion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  confusion  associated  with  the  terms 
correlation,  coordination,  and  concentration.  There  is 
much  prevalent  confusion  and  mixing  of  these  terms,  but  it 
seems  to  me  donhtfiil  whether  Dr.  White,  by  introducing 
htiil  another  term,  has  done  more  tlian  to  add  to  the  confu- 
tion.  "The  term  unification,"  he  says,  "is,  however,  exclu- 
BlTe  of  isolation.  It  does  not  include  the  teaching  of 
branches  in  separate  exercises  however  skillfully  thosy  ex- 
rrciHCS  are  related  to  each  other."  If  this  is  the  meaning 
of  unification  it  is  a  nondescript,  an  extravaganza  to  begin 
with  and  has  no  place  in  pedagogical  tliinking.  But  it 
nhould   be  clearly  understood  that  concentration,  even    in 
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the  extreme  view  held  by  ZiUer,  has  uo  resemblance  to  this 
nondescript  unification  set  up  by  Dr.  White,  There  is  no 
disposition  among  the  disciples  of  Herbart  to  teach  two  or 
three  studies  in  an  hour,  to  mix  and  minfjle  different 
branches,  in  the  same  recitation.  To  assume  this  is  simply 
a  perversion  of  the  idea  of  concentration  from  the  meaning 
which  has  been  abundantly  defined  and  illustrated  by  the 
disciples  of  the  doctrine  of  concentration. 

There  are  some  very  Icnotty  problems  not  yet  satisfac- 
torily solved  by  the  advocates  of  concentration,  but  they 
can  not  bt  ij^nored  because  some  people  identify  concentra- 
tion with  the  mixintf  of  studien.  The  isolation  of  the 
separate  studies  into  distinct  periods  and  the  absolute  pre- 
dominance of  each  study  within  its  own  sphere  is  a  funda- 
mental condition  of  any  course  of  study  whether  under 
concentration  or  under  some  other  name.  This  is  also  true 
whether  some  studies  titand  in  a  subordinate  relation  to 
other  studies  or  not.  A  subordinate  study,  when  once  its 
topics  have  been  selected  and  arrantred.  should  be  handled 
in  a  series  of  independent  recitation  periods  durinff  the  time 
of  which  its  topics  are  the  prevailing,  controlling  thoughts, 
and  the  relations  to  other  studies  are  only  incidental.  Be- 
fore assuming  that  concentration  involves  a  mixing  and 
confusion  of  studies  it  would  need  to  be  shown  that  its 
disciples  either  expressly  sanction  it  or  unwittingly  bring 
it  to  pass. 

Rein  says,  p.  20,  (Erstes  Schuljahr):  "Concentration  re- 
quires only  that  one  form  (study)  of  instruction  seek  and 
find  points  of  contact  with  another  form,  the  material 
worked  over  in  one  study  must  be  recapitulated  in  another, 
and  that  which  has  been  handled  in  one  branch  of  instruc- 
tion must  be  turned  over  to  another  for  further  elaboration. 
Every  branch  of  study  must  presuppose  that  the  other 
study  either  has  or  will  do  its  duty  in  its  own  peculiar 
way,  with  the  material  which  concerns  them  both. 
It  is  only  this  sort  of  mutual  interaction  between  the 
branches  of  instruction  which  is  demanded  by  genuine 
concentration."  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  there  are 
topics  in  which  two  or  more  studies  are  nearly  equally  cou- 
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cerned.  The  Hudson  river  appears,  for  example,  in  both 
history  and  geotrraphy,  and  the  knowledee  gained  in  one  is 
a  direct  support  to  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  other.  The 
point  of  the  cnticism  against  unification   of  studies  asde- 

» lined  by  Dr,  White  is  that  it  means  amalgamation  of  what 
ought  to  remain  separate  branches.  It  is  assumed  without 
farther  proof  that  concentration,  because  it  subordinates 
some  studies,  has  the  same  fatal  defect— the  amalgamation 
of  studies.  For  one,  I  am  not  prepared  to  pass  tinal  judg- 
ment upon  Ziller's  plan  of  concentration,  either  for  or 
against.  But  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  as  yet  that  it  leads 
to  amalgamation  of  studies.  Even  if  we  reject  Ziller'a 
theory  of  concentration  in  its  extreme  form,  it  still  sug- 
^^gests  important  phases  of  correlation  of  studies,  which 
^^must  be  worked  out. 

^B  Dr.  White's  discussion  of  school  studies  seems  to  set  up 
^^Ihe  branches  of  .school  instruction  as  ends  in  themselves,  aa 
.in  ultimate  goal  in  education.  Each  of  the  three  or  five 
j  fundamental  lines  of  instruction  stands  out  clear  and  dis- 
!       tinct.  naturally  and  artificially  isolated  from  one  another, 

iand  the  isolation  is  looked  upon  as  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple underlying  the  course  of  study,  because  otherwise  the 
Sequence  and  unity  in  each  branch  may  be  threatened.  The 
live  fundamental  studies  are  set  up  not  only  as  having 
rights  of  their  own,  but  as  a  sort  of  finality  in  education. 
There  i-s  a  very  apparent  tendency  in  all  this  isolation  and 
emphasis  of  distinct  branches  of  study  to  forget  two  of  the 
most  vital  requirements  of  education. 
1.  The  direct  relation  and  value  of  knowledge  to  a 
child's  mental  growth,  which  is  in  itself  more  important 
than  the  formal  system  of  the  sciences.  Dr.  White.  I  have 
00  doubt,  will  accept  this  statement,  and  claim  that  his 
arrangement  of  studies  is  planned  with  this  very  child 
psychology  in  mind.  And  yet  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
lis  formal  isolation  of  the  sciences,  as  sciences,  seems  to 
to  set  up  a  controlling  influence  in  the  arrangement  of 
iflies,  which  emanates  not  from  the  child  but  from  an  ex- 
rrtial  or  objective  view  of  certain  bodies  of  knowledge  in 
their  purely  scientific  aspect. 
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2.  The  relation  of  scientitically  organized  and  classi- 
fied knowledge  to  the  practical  world  of  men  and  thing's  in 
the  midst  of  which  a  child  has  to  live  and  act. 

In  layiue;  out  our  school  course  and  in  determining  the 
relations  between  studies,  we  cannot  be  governed  solely  by 
the  fact  that  the  sciences  require  a  certain  degree  of  isola 
tion  in  order  to  be  brought  into  systematic  order.  This  ia. 
only  one  among  three  perhaps  equally  important  considera- 
tions. If  the  studies  as  sciences  demand  isolation  in  order 
to  be  understood  and  mastered,  as  separate  sciences,  the 
mind  of  a  child  on  the  other  hand,  sets  up  an  imperative 
requirement  for  unification.  No  matter  how  many  sciences, 
nor  how  much  knowledge  and  experience  a  child  may  ac- 
quire, they  must  be  organized  and  unified  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness or  they  are  fatally  defective. 

Again,  the  reduction  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge  to 
scientific  system  in  separate  studies  must  always  be  re- 
garded as  simply  a  means  to  an  end.  The  great  end  in  view 
in  every  study  is  tn  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  world 
of  men  and  things  around  us.  If  the  isolation  of  a  single 
study  leads  to  a  better  understanding  of  that  study  in  its 
relations  to  the  world  and  in  its  practical  iniluence  as  a 
part  of  the  environment  of  life,  then  isolation  Is  important 
as  a  means  to  a  much  more  important  end.  In  the  world  of 
business  and  of  life-activities  the  studies  are  not  isolated. 
Now  if  the  pur])ose  of  all  education  is  to  give  a  cJiild  an  in- 
sight and  a  mastery  of  the  school  studies  as  artificially 
arranged  and  classified  in  books  and  schools,  and  not  to 
give  insight  and  mastery  of  life  experiences  and  surround- 
ings as  they  come  to  us,  in  practical  life,  then  isolation  of 
school  studies  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  goal  in  education. 

But  we  are  now  fully  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  education  is  not  the  scientific  mastery  of 
facts  as  given  in  text-books  and  schools,  but  the  ability  to 
turn  our  school-acquired  knowledge  into  useful  channels  in 
the  tangled  relations  aud  difficulties  of  real  life.  School 
sciences  are  at  the  best  artificial  and  unpractical.  It  is 
certain  that  the  classification  of  the  sciences  and  their  iso- 
lation are  the  necessary  prelude  and  introduction  to  a  mas* 
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tery  of  the  sciences  in  the  actual  relations  of  life.     In  other 
I  words,  isolation  of  studies  is  unavoidable.     But  isolation  is 
[not  the  chief  nor  the  final  ste])  in  the  mastery  of  the  sciences. 
To  say  that  Isolation  is  the  dominating  princilile  in  a 
[true  course  of  study  is  to  set  upas   fundamental   a   prin- 
I  ciple  which  flatly  violates  what    Dr.    White    shows    is   a 
natural  and  powerful  trend  in  a  child's  thinking.     He  says: 
"The    mind   is   endowed   with    the   power   of   assimilation 
■and  onilication,    and  this   power  is  more    fundamental   in 
education    than    is    dreamed   of   by     some     philosophers. 
Were    the   assimilation   of   knowledge   or   the    unification 
of  mental  power  dependent  on  the   philosophic   mixing  of 
the  materials  of  instruction   in  the  mind's   hopper,  I   fear 
'  that  most  of  us  now  present  would  be  idiots."    In  this  sen- 
tence  Dr.   White  is  a   most  successful  refuter  of  his  whole 
■theory  of  isolation  as  a  fundamental   principle.     If  isola- 
tion had  its  perfect  work,  we  should  all  remain  idiots.   But 
by  virtue  of  the  inborn  native  trend  toward  unification,  the 
child  saves   himself  from   the   isolating;   tendencies  of  his 
teacher.     If  children  have  such  a  stron;^  native  impulse  to 
unify  their  ideas,  why  should  not  the  teacher  work  in  har- 
mony with  these  universal  native  instincts  rather  than  in 
opposition  to  them?     But  Dr.  White  has  stated  the  case  too 
strongly.     We  believe  fully  with  him  that  children  have  an 
Linliom  tendency  to  relate  and  unify  ideas,  but  is  this,  like 
digestion,  a  aelf-retrulating-  process'?     Is  it,  then,  easier  to 
organize  ideas,  to  think  relations,  than   to  acquire  facta? 
1b  it  easier  to  trace  out  the  relations  between  sciences  than 
to  learn  the  facts  in  one  science';'  Is  the  processof  abstract 
thinking  and  of  broad  survey  by  which  order  and  organiza- 
JBtiun  are  brought   about  in  ones  mental   resources — is  this 
^BuMier  than   the  simple   accumulation  of  data  in  separate 
^■tciences?    Should  teachers  labor  with  all  their  eneniy  to 
^■collect  and    inventory  the    facts  in  isolated  sciences — the 
^■easier  thing — because  the  children  when  left  to  themselves 
will  organize  their  knowledge — the  more  difficult  thing — 
without  help'y 

Our  psychologists  all  agree  that  the  power  to  think 
?latioD9  is  more  difBcult  than  to  learn  facts,  that  the 
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broader  the  relations  and  the  more  abstract  the  thinkin 
the  more  difficult  it  is.  The  power  to  thinlc  beyond  the 
bare  facts,  to  trace  out  relations  and  sequences  is  g-enerally 
considered  a  sif^n  of  a  real  thinker.  Teachers  generally  in 
dealintf  with  children  can  get  them  to  memorize  facts  and 
classitications  and  even  rules  and  principles;  but  to  get 
children  to  think  independently,  to  reach  beyond  the  facts 
aiid  principles  stated,  that  is  to  think  relations  is  a  thing 
only  partially  attained  and  is  too  much  limited  to  the  bet- 
ter pupils.  To  stimulate  children,  therefore,  to  independent 
and  broader  thinking;  is  a  much  higher  aim  and  more  difH- 
cult  of  attainment  than  the  mastery  of  isolated  sciences. 
And  yet  all  expert  teaching  stimulates  this  kind  of  self* 
active  thought-work. 

An  analog}'  may  be  drawn  between  the  growth  o 
knowledge  in  the  mind  and  the  construction  of  a  building'. 
We  say  that  all  a  child's  knowledge  finds  its  center  and 
unity  in  the  conscious  self  or  ego.  The  ego  has  partaken 
of  all  these  experiences,  remembers  them  as  parts  of  it; 
own  life  and  this  memory  is  the  thread  that  binds  all  to- 
gether in  one  personality.  Now  in  the  construction  of  a 
large  stone  and  brick  building  we  find  division  of  labor  and 
materials  among  stone  and  brick  masons,  hod  carriers 
plumbers,  plasterers,  contractors,  architects,  etc.  There  is 
a  certain  degree  of  isolation  in  the  separate  parts  of  the 
work,  the  stone-cutters  are  busy  in  one  place  upon  their 
materials,  the  brickmasons  have  their  place  and  tools  and 
work,  the  carpenters  likewise,  the  work  and  the  materials 
are  isolated  for  convenience.  But  underneath  all  this  variety 
of  materials  and  work  is  the  unifying  plan  of  the  architect 
followed  out  by  the  contractors.  Not  a  mans  work  or  ma- 
terials but  has  itK  place,  not  a  stroke  of  work  done  but  to  a* 
specific  end.  Everything  moves  as  regulated  by  the  plan 
that  unifies  the  whole,  even  to  its  smnlleHt  details. 

In  this  case  we  may  say  that  the  principle  of  unification 
is  fundamental,  the  idea  of  isolation  incidental.   As  a  child 
builds  u])  the  body,  the  complex  of  his  knowledge  and  ex 
perieiice,  should  there  be  less  or  more  of  unity  than  in  the 
construction  of  a  building?    The  nervous  system    looked 
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as  part  of  an  organism  is   more  closely  unified  than 
any  building.    The  brain  as  a  nervous  center  dominates  the 
whole,  as  an  absolute  monarch  from  a  throne  issuing  orders. 
Now  as  we  venture  to  peep  into  the  citadel  of  the  mind 
itself,  shall  we  look  for  isolation  or  for  unification?    What 
is  the  normal   condition?     What  is  the  condition  of  power 
and  efficiency?    Organization,  association,  and  close  link- 
ing together  of  all  the  mental  resources,  or  isolation,  sepa- 
ration  into  inaccessiiile  parts,  division  of    resources,  etc? 
■         It  is  noticeable  that  Dr.  White  nowhere  in  this  discus- 
sion  emphasizes  the  relations  between   different   studies. 
He  says:     "It  is  obvious  from  this  survey  that  the  prac- 
Htical    application    of    the    principle    of    unification    falls 
Hflargely  within  the  details  of  actual  instruction.     If  closely 
H  related  facts  in  different  branches  are  to  be  united  in  ins  true- 
^■tiou,  it  must  be  done  by  the  living  teacher,  and  hence  the 
problem  of  unification  belongs  more  to  the  art  of  instruc- 
tion than  to  the  curriculum  of  studies."    We  are  not  at  all 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  Dr.  White  as  to  the  im]>ortant 
function  of  the  teacher  in  bringing  about  a  multitude  of  re- 
lations between  studies.     On  this  point  we  can  fully  agree- 
But  in  laying  out  the  school  course,  how  far  shall  the  prin- 
cipleof  relationship  between  studies  determine  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  material  in  the  different  branches? 
^m         The  number  and  value  of  relations  depend  upon  the  se- 
^  lection  and  arrangement  of  studies  with  reference  to  one 
another.     The   teacher   is   really  hindered   by  the  present 
extreme  isolation  and  lack  of  connection  between  studies 
^■from  making  the  proper  relations. 

j^f        According  to  Dr.  White's  statements,  the  principle  of 
unification,  as  he  calls  it,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 

I  laying  out  of  the  school  course.  He  says  further:  'A  true 
toorse  of  study  not  only  properly  correlates  the  five  coor- 
dinate groups  of  studies,  but  it  cuts  off  a  section  of  each  in 
evcrv  round  of  its  ascent.  It  thus  adjusts  as  far  as  this 
can  be  done  in  a  scheme  of  studies,  the  exercises  and  dis- 
ciplines of  the  school  to  the  psychical  condition  and  needs 
of  the  pupil.  Studies  are  thus  put  in  right  interrelation  by 
bring  put  in  right  relations  to  the  pupil." 


This  passage  comes  as  near  to  a  full  recognition  of  I 
importance  of  interrelations  between  studies  as  anything^ 
in  Dr.  White's  paper.  A  close  study  and  discussion  of  this 
passage  may  serve  to  bring  out  clearly  the  positions  of  the 
two  contending  parties.  It  has  a  strong  appearance  of 
coming  close  to  the  truth;  but  when  driven  to  express  it- 
self in  practical  form  it  will  be  found  to  be  simply  a  strong 
statement  behind  which  to  defend  the  present  school  course 
and  the  present  isolation  of  studies. 

It  assumes  that  if  each  study  is  proi)erlj'  taught  in  its 
isolation,  the  relations  of  the  studies  to  one  another  will, 
in  the  main,  take  care  of  themselves. 

Dr.  White  seems  to  think  if  we  lay  out  the  course  of 
study  by  making  each  one  of  the  live  coordinate  groups  in- 
dependent in  its  sequence  and  essentially  isolated  from  the 
other  studies  that  incidentally,  proper  correlations  will  be 
provided  for.  It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  controversy 
steps  in  and  the  very  strongest  objections  can  be  raised  to 
a  course  of  study  worked  out  on  this  principle.  In  other 
words,  the  number  and  variety  of  important  relations  be- 
tween different  studies  which  can  be  brought  out  in  instruc- 
tions depend  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  grouping  of 
the  different  studies  with  reference  to  one  another  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  course  of  study.  Take  any  one  year  of 
the  school  course,  and  the  number  of  proper  and  signifi- 
cant relations  between  the  studies  depends  almost  wholly 
upon  the  selection  of  materials  in  the  different  studies  with 
a  view  to  multiplying  opportunities  for  close  connection. 

In  the  fourth  grade,  for  example,  some  schools  have 
adopted  the  following  course  in  history,  geography,  natural 
science,  and  language.  The  history  stories  of  the  early 
exploration  and  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  consist 
of  a  series  of  biographies,  touching  nearly  every  part  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  the  Lake  region.  The  geography 
topics  for  the  same  grade  consist  of  a  collection  of  the  most 
important  geographical  ideas  and  features  of  the  same  re- 
gion (the  Lake  and  Mississippi  Valley.)  The  science  topics 
of  the  fourth  grade  are  drawn  also  chiefly  from  the  forests, 
prairies,  streams,  natural   products,  climate,  etc.,  of  the 
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borne  locality  as  a  part  of  this  great  valley.  The  language 
lessons,  also,  in  teaching  children  the  correct  forniB,  spoken 
and  written,  make  abundant  use  of  these  interesting  mate- 
rials drawn  from  history,  geography,  and  science, 

(It  may  be  stated  in  passing,  that  each  one  of  these 
studies  is  treated  in  separate  recitation  periods,  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  other  studies,  and  there  is  no  intent  to  mix  two 
or  more  studies  in  the  same  recitation.) 

A  glance  at  this  collection  of  parallel  studies  in  the 
fourth  grade  will  show  conclusively  that  a  multitude  of 
natural  and  significant  relations  between  the  different 
studies  is  provided  for  in  the  very  process  of  laying  out  the 
school  course  for  the  year.  If,  instead  of  the  suggested 
plan  for  fourth  grade,  we  have  history  stones  of  the  Miss- 
iBsippi  Valley,  geographj'  topics  on  South  America,  lan- 
guage lessons  totally  distinct  in  their  material-s  from  the 
other  studies,  and  science  topics  from  any  accidental  or  inde- 
pendent source,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  number  of  natural 
relations  would  be  diminished  by  a  very  large  per  cent? 
Would  it  be  extravagant  to  say  that  such  a  course  of  study 
properly  correlated  in  the  plan  given  would  have  ten  times  as 
many  significant  relations  as  a  plan  which  ignored  such  a 
principle?  It  may  be  left  to  the  candid  judgment  of  read- 
ers which  of  these  two  pictures  our  present  courseof  study 
in  the  schools  most  resembles. 

Our  contention,  therefore,  is  that  the  proper  interrela- 
tions between  the  studies  depends  primarily  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who  lay  out  the  scliooi  course  with  a  view  to 
proper  correlations,  and  secondarily,  upon  the  skill  and 
ttwugbt fulness  of  the  teacher  in  the  midst  of  the  processes 
of  instruction. 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  essential  points  in  the 
controversy.  Most  people  in  the  course  of  their  lives  have 
wondered  at  the  isolation  and  in  many  cases  almost  total 
unconnectedness  of  different  studies  pursued  at  the  same 
time.  The  great  question  now  under  discussion  is.  How 
can  the  studies  be  selected  and  adjusted  in  a  general  plan 
that  will  conduce  to  much  greater  closeness  and  variety  of 
rrlations  than  our  present  course  jjermits?     Those  who  em- 
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phasize  isolation  constantly  l^niore  this  living  and  urgent 
problem. 

Dr.  White  bases  his  arynment  against  what  he  terms 
unification  and  in  favor  of  isolation  upon  two  principal 
grounds;  tirst,  upon  the  idea  of  coordinate  branches  of 
knowledge,  illustrated  by  Dr.  Harris's  live  coordinate 
groups,  and  second,  upon  the  idea  of  the  necessary  sequence 
which  should  dt-termine  the  order  of  topics  in  each  impor- 
tant study  or  group.  In  order  to  get  this  argument  clearly 
before  us,  we  will  quote  somewhat  at  length  from  Dr.  Har- 
ris. The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  and  Dr. 
Harris's  paper  at  Jacksonville  upon  "The  Five  Coordinate 
Groups,"  are  the  important  references.  Summing  the  mat- 
ter up  in  his  Jacksonville  address,  Dr.  Harris  said: 

"In  the  detailed  consideration  of  literature,  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  and  history,  much  pains  was  taken 
to  show  the  scope  and  significance  of  these  studies.  Their 
differences,  both  objective  and  subjective,  were  pointed  out. 
It  was  showu  that  their  study  calls  into  activity  different 
methods  of  ob3er\'ation  and  ditferent  trains  of  thought — 
different  categories  of  mind,  so  to  speak.  It  was  shown, 
objectively,  that  the.se  branches  cover  different  portions  of 
the  map  of  human  learning,  lying  in  some  places  contiguous 
to  one  another,  and  sometimes  widely  separated.  In  the 
light  of-this  explanation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  intended  their  report  to  convince  the  careful 
reader  that  no  one  of  these  groups  could  be  taken  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  any  other,  and  that  no  one  of  these  groups  could 
be  spared  from  a  symmetrical  whole  without  destrojiag  the 
pupil's  view  of  the  world.  •  »  "  it  would  have  needed 
no  additional  argument  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  if 
there  are  five' coordinate  groups,  neither  one  of  which  can 
be  a  substitute  for  the  other  and  each  of  which  is  essential 
to  the  child's  symmetrical  view  of  the  world,  a  concentra- 
tion which  subordinated  one  or  more  of  these  groups  to  an- 
other would  doi  violence  to  the  child's  culture." 

Dr.  White  bases  his  notion  of  isolation  explicitly  upon 
Dr.  Harris's  five  coordinate  groups  and  says  "Coordinate 
entities  can  not  be  unified  on  the  principle  of  subordina- 
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The  whole  argument  for  isolation  rests  upon  this 
idea  of  the  isolation  of  coordinate  ^oups  and  the  opposi- 
tion to  concentration  rests  upon  the  same  idea. 

We  will  now  examine  the  live  coordinate  groups  of  Dr. 
Harris  to  see  whether  they  are  really  the  basis  of  the 
present  isolation  of  studies  in  the  common  schools.  In  his 
Jacksonville  paper  Dr.  Harris  names  the  five  groups  as  fol- 
lows: "1.  Mathematics  and  physics;  2.  Biology,  including 
chiefly  the  plant  and  animal;  3.  Literature  and  art,  includ- 
ing"  chielly  the  study  of  literary  works  of  art;  -l.  Grammar 
and  the  technical  and  scientific  study  of  language,  leading 
to  such  branches  as  logic  and  psychology;  5.  History  and 
the  study  of  sociological,  political,  and  social  institutions." 

A  close  examination  of  our  present  school  studies  will 
show  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  isolate  them  into  these 
five  distinct  groups.  The  second  group,  for  example,  under 
the  head  of  biology,  as  Dr.  Harris  says,  "includes  whatever 
is  organic  in  nature— especially  the  studies  relating  to  the 
plant  and  the  animal — the  growth  of  material  for  food  and 
clothing, 'and  in  a  large  measure  for  means  of  transjiortation 
and  culture.  This  study  of  the  organic  ])ha.se  of  nature 
forma  a  great  portion  of  the  branch  of  study  known  as  geog- 
raphy in  the  elementary  school."  Geography  therefore  be- 
longs to  this  group,  but  not  the  whole  of  geography. 
Geography  of  course  includes  several  things  not  involved  in 
the  principle  of  biology.  There  is  mathematical  geography, 
there  is  )H)litical  geography,  there  are  the  industries  and 
occupations  of  men  belonging  to  history  and  sociology  and 
^onomic?*.  an  entirely  separate  group.  It  needs  no  further 
proof  to  show  that  the  subject,  known  ae  geography,  draws 
its  constituent  materials  from  at  least  three  of  Dr.  Harris's 
coordinate  groups,  biology,  mathematics,  and  history.  On 
what  principle,  therefore,  can  Dr.  White  isolate  geography 
when  the  ver>*  study  itself  is  made  up  of  materials  drawn, 
in  tolerably  equal  proportions,  from  three  of  Dr.  White's 
isolated  groups?  Lsolation  on  the  basis  of  coordinate  groups 
is  not  illustrated  by  geography. 

In  discussing  his  seeond  group.  Dr.   Harris  recognizes 
this  comiKJsite  character  of  geography  saying:  "Geography 
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takes  up  also  some  of  the  topics  that  belong  to  the  mathe- 
matical or  quantitative  view  of  nature,  but  it  takes  them 
up  into  a  new  combination  with  a  view  to  show  how  they 
are  related  to  organic  life,  to  creating  and  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  plant,  animal,  and  man.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
a  'concentration'  in  this  respect  that  the  mathematical  or 
quantitative  appears  in  geography  as  subordinated  to  the 
principal  of  organic  life." 

Theoretically,  it  may  be  possible  to  conceive  of  mathe- 
matical geography  as  subordinated  to  the  principle  of  bi- 
ology: but  in  practice,  as  illustrated  by  nearly  all  our 
books,  mathematical  geography  is  an  important  independ- 
ent topic,  standing  at  the  tieginning  of  the  book.  If  subor- 
dinated, it  would  come  in  incidental  to  important  topics  in 
biology.  As  illustrated  in  our  texts  it  is  easier  to  see  the 
dependence  of  biology  upon  mathematical  geography  than 
the  reverse.  Of  all  studies  geography  is  the  one  which  the 
advocates  of  isolation  should  shun.  The  effort  to  pull  it 
up  by  the  roots  and  isolate  it  is  almost  as  destructive  of 
life  processes  as  vivisection. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Harris's  second  group,  biology,  includes 
botany  and  zoology,  two  subjects  which  have  been  hereto- 
fore isolated  from  each  other  in  the  schools  and  also  iso- 
lated from  geography.  Even  in  our  course  in  nature  study, 
now  introduced  into  many  schools,  there  is  no  effort  to 
merge  geographyand  natural  science  into  one  study,  except 
possibly  in  primary  grades.  Dr.  White's  theorj- would  call 
for  a  unification  of  these  studies  in  a  single  core  because 
they  all  belong  to  one  of  the  coordinate  groups.  This  is, 
however,  impracticable  on  the  ground  that  nature  study 
and  geography  for  example  should  be  taught  in  distinct 
periods  in  intermediate  and  grammar  grades.  Dr.  White 
says:  "If  two  branches  are  taught  in  separate  exercises, 
each  having  its  appropriate  and  special  development,  they 
are  not  unified  in  any  true  pedagogical  sense.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction  they  are  isolated."  Again,  "There  is 
necessarily  a  close  relation  between  subjects  in  the  same 
group  and  their  union  at  different  points  in  instruction  may 
as  a  consequence,  be  both  feasible  and  desirable,  but  the 
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uDih'in^  of  coordinate  branches  is  a  different  matter."  If 
unificatioQ  means  anything,'  in  Dr.  White's  paper,  it  means 
the  amali^amation  of  two  or  more  studies  into  one,  This 
shows  that  his  own  strict  principle  of  unification  makes  it 
impossible  to  teach  properly  subjects  belonging  to  the  same 
froup.  Our  contention,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  concentra- 
;  tioo  of  studies  does  not  involve  amalgamation  of  studies 
either  in  the  same  or  in  different  coordinate  groups.  The 
trouble  with  Dr.  White's  notion  of  unification,  from  my 
8tandiK>int,  is,  that  it  doesn't  work  at  all  between  coordin- 
ate groups,  and  has  entirely  too  much  effect  in  its  amalg'a- 
mating  influence  upon  the  studies  of  the  same  coordinate 
group.  In  overstating  the  idea  of  unification  so  as  to  show 
its  absurdity  and  thus  throw  discredit  upon  concentration, 

tDr.  White  has  conceived  a  form  of  unification  that  will  not 
work  anywhere,  not  even  when  it  is  needed  in  his  own  plan. 
The  second  fundamental  objection  raised  by  Dr.  White 
N^inst  that  interrelation  of  studies  known  by  the  name  of 
concentration,  is  that  it  destroys  the  sequence  that  belongs 
to  each  of  the  coordinate  studies.  This  sequence  is  looked 
IoiMjnafithe  backbone  of  such  a  study  as  geography  or  arith- 
metic, history,  etc.  Dr.  White  says:  "In  such  a  unification 
of  subjects  the  principle  of  sequence  or  development  of  the 
central  or  core  study  necessarily  dominates  the  entire  group 
and  the  proper  development  of  each  subordinate  study  is 
sacrificed."  Again,  "But  the  obvious  principle,  that  under- 
lies, not  only  courses  of  study,  but  methods  of  teaching,  is 
the  fact  that  every  coordinate  branch  of  study  has  its  own 
natural  sequence  and  development  requiring  its  isolation 
,^    and  separate  treatment." 

j^ft  Is  this  sequence,  then,  in  the  common  school  studies,  a 
^™  thing  of  such  profound  importance  as  to  serve  as  such  a 
fundamental  canon  of  faith  in  the  construction  of  our 
course  of  study?  This  subject  was  quite  freely  discussed 
^^  in  the  first  Year  Book  in  the  article  on  Concentration,  Sec. 
^fevn.  p.  54,  etc.  The  argument  will  be  briefly  stated  here. 
^B  Perhaps  the  most  important  study  in  the  common  .school  is 
^m  rmiihiy.  But  no  two  readers  or  sets  of  readers  have  the 
same  sequence  of  thought  materials,  nor  even  of  words.    It 
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takes  but  a  moment's  consideration  to  see  that, considered  as 
a  body  of  scientific  truth,  there  is  no  necessary  sequence 
at  ail  in  tlie  reading  matter  of  the  grades.  The  sequence, 
therefore,  which  Dr.  White  is  guardintf  with  such  zealous 
care  does  not  exist  at  all  in  the  reading  materials,  and  a 
closer  interrelation  between  reading,  history,  geography, 
natural  science,  etc. ,  need  not  be  obstructed  by  this  paralyz- 
ing fear  of  disturbing  the  sequence, 

Laiiginitte  knsorm  also,  considered  as  a  series  of  exercises 
for  the  first  six  grades  iu  acquiring  the  mastery  of  oral  and 
written  language,  have  almost  uo  scientific  order  or  se- 
quence and  no  two  sets  of  language  lessons  follow  the 
same  sequence.  In  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  as  grammar 
in  its  logical  system  and  order  is  taken  up,  something  of  a 
general  sequence  must  be  followed,  although  the  illustra. 
five  materials  may  vary  greatly  (from  which  grammar  is 
inductively  developed.) 

Oenyrapliy  was  once  supposed  tohavea  sequence  in  the 
common  school  course.  But  there  is  no  subject  now  upon 
which  thoughtful  teachers  and  progressive  schools  are  more 
unsettled  and  more  at  variance  than  upon  the  question  as 
to  what  is  the  true  sequence  in  geographical  topics.  Many 
teachers  think  it  best  to  begin  with  home  geography  and 
move  out  into  the  world  from  this  center.  If  this  view  is  cor- 
rect, it  implies  infinite  variety  in  the  sequence  of  geograph- 
ical subjects  in  different  schools,  cities,  etc. 

Geography  as  it  now  enters  into  school  courses  is  not  a 
science  nor  even  a  collection  of  sciences  but  rather  a  col- 
lection of  composite  topics,  each  of  which  draws  its  mate- 
rials from  nature  and  man's  realm  (natural  science  and 
history).  Disregarding  the  relations  of  geography  to  other 
branches  and  to  the  child's  needs,  and  liwking  upon  it  sim- 
ply as  a  body  of  materials  for  classification,  we  should  have 
great  difficulty  in  finding  the  best  sequence  of  important 
topics.  But  on  account  of  its  composite  character,  geogra- 
phy is  recognized  as  having  the  greatest  variety  of  import- 
ant relations  to  other  parts  of  the  curriculum.  In  view  of 
this  lack  of  necessar\-  sequence  in  geographical  topics,  and 
with  this  strong  body  of  relations  to  other  studies,  is  it 
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a  rational  proceeding  to  make  out  an  entirely  Isolated 
course  of  study  iu  geography  <on  the  basis  of  a  supposed 
sequence)  while  disregarding  al!  those  vital  relations  in 
which  geography  may  be  helpful  to  other  studies';' 

IIMorij  once  followed  the  chronological  sequence,  begin- 
ning with  Columbus  or  the  Norsemen,  But.  in  many  schools 
of  late  this  invariable  sequence  has  been  broken  into,  and 
.  we  now  begin  in  many  cases  with  local  history,  stories  of 
our  home  state  or  neighborhood.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
future  chronology  will  play  but  a  secondary  part  iu  the 
history  course  of  our  American  schools  in  the  fourth,  liflh, 
and  sixth  grades,  and  even  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
Krades  it  will  be  much  less  controlling  than  heretofore. 

yulural  S'-ii-iirt!  studies  in  the  common  schools  have  not 
yet  been  brought  into  anything  like  uniformity  of  plan  and 
sequence.  It  is  supjuised  to  be  one  of  the  faults  of  our 
course  of  study  today  that  no  well  arranged  series  of  toftics 
mnoing  through  the  grades.hasyet  been  laid  out.  In  view 
of  the  many  difficultiessurrouiiding  this  subject,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  strict  scientitic  sequence  can  ever  be  es- 
tablished in  the  eight  grades.  In  fact,  a  pedagogical  rather 
than  a  scientific  sequence  seems  to  be  desirable,  which  will 
be  determined  largely  but  not  wholly  by  the  relation  of  the 
sciences  to  the  other  studies. 

The  real  bulwark  of  those  who  believe  in  scientific 
sequence  is  arithmetic.  It  has  been  looked  u])on  as  an 
example  of  absolute  and  invariable  sequence.  Even  this, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  faith,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
rather  than  of  insight.  The  order  of  topics  even  in  arith- 
metic will  bear  considerable  variation.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  few,  if  any,  have  yet  discovered  the 
means  by  which  arithmetic  can  be  extensively  correlated 
with  the  other  studies. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  separate  studies,  as  they  present 
themselves  in  the  school  course  today,  are  not  sciences; 
they  are  not  systematic  scientitic  bodies  of  knowledge, 
Moreover,  it  has  becotne  a  recognized  principle  in  peda- 
gogy that  the  NCientiHc  order  in  the  method  of  treating 
topics  is  not  the   (ledagogical  order.     Dr.  Frank  McMurry 
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Bays  (First  Year  Book,  p.  60)  i  "'But  even  if  they  were 
liifrhly  develoi>ed  sciences,  tlie  log-ical  order  of  their  un- 
folding^  (8  not  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  apperception, 
and  hence  must  be  rejected  as  the  principle  of  their  se- 
quence." 

The  isolation  that  has  long  prevailed  in  our  school 
studies  has  helped  to  fix  the  traditional  belief  that  it  had 
a  substantial  basis  in  this  important  sequence  of  topics  in 
each  study.  But  an  analytic  examination  of  the  materials 
of  our  common  school  studies  will  show  that  this  reputed 
sequence  in  some  cases  does  not  exist  and  in  others  is  capa- 
ble, without  injury,  of  j^reat  modification. 

Finallj',  it  may  be  observed  in  the  five  coordinate 
groups  named  by  Dr.  Harris,  that  we  have  a  theoretical  and 
philosophical,  rather  than  a  practical,  division  of  studies. 
The  actual  studies  in  our  present  school  course  pay  little 
or  no  attention  to  these  divisional  lines  by  Dr,  Harris. 
Some  of  the  studies  lie  in  two  or  more  divisions,  as  we  have 
already  shown;  for  example.  (reOK'raphy.  nature  study,  read- 
injf.  lauffuage,  and  drawing.  Dr.  Harris  himself  shows  very 
clearly  (pp.  327-328  of  "Five  Coordinate  Groups  of  Studies," 
EflKiafi'innl  Rrvifir,  A]>ril.  lMil6,)  that  drawing  falls  in  three, 
if  not  four,  of  these  groups.  It  would  be  difBcult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  Dr.  Harris  to  show  that  the  school  studies 
couid  be  practically  isolated  into  tiie  five  groups  which  he 
has  mentioned.  So  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  we  have 
no  objection  to  Dr,  Harris's  fivefold  division  of  studies,  It 
is  prohablythe  best  philosophical  analysis  of  the  materials 
of  the  school  studies  that  we  have  yet  had.  Some  of  Dr. 
Harris's  friends  claim  that  it  is  his  great  merit  to  have  dis- 
covered these  five  fundamental  philosophical  elements  or 
categories  of  human  thought  and  culture,  but  the  very  fact 
that  it  took  a  great  mind  to  discover  them  is  proof  that 
this  fivefold  division  had  not  made  itself  apparent  to  the 
common  eye.  If  these  five  groups  of  studies  had  stood  out 
in  such  isolation  as  Dr.  White  attributes  to  them,  Dr,  Har- 
ris's discovery  would  have  been  a  truism  long  ago.  The 
fact  is  that  these  five  groups  of  culture  material  lie  so  bed- 
ded  together  and  interrelated  that  it  took  the   eye  of  a 
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philosopher  to  untangle  them  and  set  them  forth  in  this 
theoretical  isolation. 

The  central  point  of  this  controversy  between  Dr, 
White  and  the  Herbartians  is  the  question  of  the  relative 
importance  of  isolation  and  unification,  as  principles  in- 
volved in  a  course  of  study.  Dr.  White  expresses  his  con- 
viction as  follows:  "It  tlius  appears  that  isolation  is  the 
dominatiuj;  principle  in  a  true  course  of  study,  unification 
having:  its  place  and  function  chiefly  in  the  processes  of 
instruction." 

It  seems  to  me  surprising  that  one  should  look  upon 
isolation  of  studies  as  the  y^reat  fundamental  principle  of 
the  school  course,  and  especially  that  one  should  regard  it 
as  more  fundamental  and  comprehensive  in  laying  out  the 
school  course  than  the  principle  of  unification  itself.  (The 
term  unification  beinfr  used  in  its  generally  accepted  sense.) 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  closest  possible  interrela- 
tion of  all  the  studies  and  experien<^es  of  a  child,  are  so 
Strong  and  so  numerous  as  to  render  unification  not  inci- 
dental or  secondary  to  instruction,  but  a  cardinal  principle 
of  arrangement  in  the  school  course. 

If  there  is  oiialumhiatilatm  in  education,  then  the  school 
studies  should  be  combined  and  focused  in  the  direction  of 
that  aim,  If  all  the  studies  and  exercises  of  the  school 
should  have  an  tlhiad  enter,  that  is,  should  tend  toward  the 
strengthening  of  ethical  principles  as  the  central  strong- 
hold of  a  child's  character,  then  closer  nexus  and  interre- 
lation instead  of  isolation  are  demanded,  and  isolation  is 
valuable  only  as  it  contributes  to  ultimate  unity. 

If  the  ego,  the  soul,  is  Iniilt  on  the  principle  of  unity, 
Ihen  the  absolute  isolation  of  the  soul's  knowledge  into 
parts,  means  injury  if  not  destruction. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
psycholngist  to  the  lawsof  association  as  the  natural  paths 
and  highways  of  the  mind's  activities  tending  always 
toward  unity;  of  the  fact  that  all  study  is  a  study  of  rela- 
tions, if  insight  is  reached;  that  menial  assimilation  is  asso- 
ciation, organization  of  knowledge, synthesis,  and  es|iecially 
a  tracing  of  causal  relations,  which  are  cross-roads  between 
the  sciences. 
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The  personality  has  no  existence  apart  from  the  pre. 
supposition  of  the  unity  of  thouyht;  that  is,  of  a  single 
consciousness,  that  runs  lilce  a  thread  through  the  whole  of 
a  child's  varied  experiences. 

These  theoretical  aryiiments,  based  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soul  and  of  mental  action  and  assimilation,  and  of  the 
ethical  pun>ose  which  for  character  building  still  further 
demandij  unity. — these  theoretical  arguments  are  supported 
by  equally  strong  reasons  drawn  from  the  field  of  studies 
and  from  the  world  of  practical  life. 

An  examination  of  the  school  studies  themselves  will 
show  that  the  relations  between  different  studies  are,  in 
very  many  cases,  more  important  and  significant  than  the 
relations  between  the  different  parts  of  the  same  science. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  propose  to  mix  and  confuse  the 
studies.  We  believe  in  the  isolation,  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion, of  every  important  study,  as  has  been  already  shown; 
but  we  believe  also  that  every  important  topic  in  any  study 
should  be  seen  in  its  natural  relations  to  topics  iu  other 
studies,  thus  binding  the  studies  together  in  a  multitude  of 
close  inter-relations.  It  has  been  assumed  by  those  op- 
po.sed  to  a  close  binding  together  of  all  the  studies  that  the 
important  relations  are  not  between  the  different  studies 
but  between  the  parts  of  any  one  study.  If,  however,  we 
will  select  any  important  topic  in  botany,  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  even  arithmetic,  and  give  it  a  genuine  pedagogical 
treatment,  we  shall  find  that  the  roots  of  such  a  topic  al- 
most invariably  reach  out  into  the  other  sciences  and  estab- 
lish those  life  connections  which  are  the  very  essence  of 
good  instruction. 

In  the  study  of  the  apple  tree  in  botany  classes,  on  the 
principle  of  isolation  it  has  been  customary  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  blossom  and  to  note  sutflcient  comparisons 
with  other  members  of  the  rose  family  as  to  trace  it  out  and 
classify  it  in  this  group  of  plants  (Kosaceae),  The  purpose 
of  such  a  study  of  botany  is  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  lead 
ing  classes  of  ]ilants  as  artificially  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
nature.  This  process  of  isolation  is  totally  inadequate  to 
a  pedagogical  study  of  trees  and  plants.     In  my  judgment 
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a  i»roi>er  study  of  the  apple  tree  as  a  type  of  vegetation 
would  include  such  topics  as  follows:  the  apple-seedling, 
graftinfi.  the  roots  in  relation  to  soil  and  moisture,  the 
functions  of  the  bark,  sap,  and  woody  fiber,  the  danjfers  to 
the  tree  and  fruit  from  cold,  frost,  rabbits,  insects,  infiuence 
of  sunlight  and  climate;  comparison  of  the  ajjple  tree  with 
other  fruit  trees  and  plants:  the  influence  of  cultivation 
upon  apples,  wild  apples,  uSes  of  the  ap])le. 

The  treatment  of  the  apple  tree  in  this  manner  would 
involve  the  time  of  several  lessons,  running  through  several 
weeks,  with  observations,  excursions,  etc.  It  would  reach 
deep  into  the  subject  of  plant  life  and  growth,  and  turn  up 
new  soil  in  every  lesson.  It  is  certain  that  questions  would 
be  raised  involving  the  relation  of  the  tree  to  geology, 
chemistry,  physical  geography,  sunlight,  and  zoology,  and 
the  relations  touched  upon  would  be  vital  relations  to  these 
subjects. 

The  apple  tree  certainly  sends  its  roots  and  branches 
into  three  or  four  of  Dr.  Harris's  coordinate  groups.  The 
roots  draw  their  moisture  out  of  the  soil  and  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  this  pun^ose  (geology)  but  the  leaves  also 
absorb  from  the  air  and  from  the  sunlight  life  giving  ele- 
ments (jihysics  and  chemistry,  l  The  frost  and  noxious  in- 
etects  threaten  the  life  and  frnitfulness  of  the  tree,  (zoology 
and  physics).  The  tree  grows  and  flourishes  and  keeps  up 
its  life  processes  hemmed  in  and  vitalized  by  this  environ- 
ment ff  other  sciences.  Moreover,  genuine  instruction  can 
never  ignore  these  vital  causal  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween topics  of  ditferent  sciences.  It  is  necessary  to  call 
attention  -here  to  the  fact  that  such  a  topic  as  the  apple 
tree,  handled  in  the  manner  suggested,  is  a  strictly  bolan- 
oical  topic  and  does  not  puri>ose  to  teach  geology,  zoology, 
physics,  or  chemistry. 

The  purpose  is  to  understand  the  tree  and  its  life  and 
Its  utilities,  hut  this  is  impossible,  without  tracing  the 
close  connections  of  the  soil,  sunlight,  insect,  etc?.,  to  the 
tree.  A  tree  can  no  more  be  understood  in  its  life  pro- 
cesses when  isolated  as  a  botanical  specimen  than  a  man 
can  be  appreciated  in  bis  character  and  influence  isolated 
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from  society.  It  is  apparent  that  the  purely  botanical 
treatment  of  the  apple  tree  is  largely  artilical,  igaoring 
life  relations  while  emphasizing  botanical  classifications. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  multiply  illustrations  to  show 
that  almost  every  important  to]>ic  in  zoology  or  botany,  if 
treated  properly,  would  illustrate  equally  well  our  propo- 
sition that  the  relations  between  topics  in  different  studies 
are  very  often  more  important  and  significant  than  the 
relations  between  different  parts  of  the  same  science.  In 
geograjjhy  and  history,  I  think  this  proposition  may  be 
maintained  with  equal  force.  Nearly  every  important 
topic  in  treo^^raphy  has  its  roots  in  history  and  the  natural 
sciences. 

The  treatment  of  the  falls  of  Minneapolis,  for  example, 
would  bring  in  by  way  of  necessary  explanation  the  rock 
strata  and  the  canon  below  the  falls  (geology):  the  mills 
and  turbine  wheels  (physics);  saw-mills  and  pineries  (pine- 
trees);  the  early  history  (Indians  and  Hennepin);  besides 
the  strict  geographical  relations  of  commerce,  railroads, 
Minneapolis,  etc. 

Again,  we  say  that  a  mixing  of  studies  is  not  implied 
but  an  understanding  of  one  topic  in  one  study  in  its  rela- 
tions. In  none  of  these  cases  is  it  expected  that  a  full 
treatment  is  given  to  any  simply  related  topic.  It  may  be 
remarked  here,  however,  that  skillful  teaching  is  required 
in  the  treatment  of  such  topics  in  order  to  avoid  the  mix- 
ing and  confusing  of  studies.  This  is  one  of  the  dangers] 
necessarily  incident  to  a  proper  interrelation  of  studies. 

Such  studies  as  history,  the  natural  sciences,  and  geog- 
raphy have  everywhere  these  deep,  vital,  and  multifarious  ; 
interrelations.      Reading,    considered   as   masterpieces  of 
human  thought,  belongs  also  to  this  group.     But  reading 
as  an  art,  language  lessons,  writing,  drawing,  and  some  of] 
arithmetic,  stand  in  a  different  relation  to  the  first  named 
studies.     We  have  shown  that  language  le.ssons  in  the  first 
fiveorsiic  grades  have  no  scientific  unity.    They  are  simply  j 
exerct.ses  in  written  and  oral  expression  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  right  habits  with  a  few  incidental  rules  and  classes. 
The  thought  materials  for  language  lessons  are  beat  drawB.d 
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from  history,  natural  science,  or  geography.  Reading,  lan- 
guage lessons,  writing  and  spelling,  have  been  sometimes 
called  formal  studies,  as  distinguished  from  content  studies. 
Without  entering  into  any  dispute  as  to  the  relation  of  form 
to  thought,  it  is  still  clear  that  what  are  ordinarily  recog- 
nized as  the  forms  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  good 
English,  require  special  drills.  Not  many  teachers  have 
yet  reached  the  conclusion  that  reading,  writing,  and  spell- 
ing can  be  properly  mastered  without  special  drill  on  the 
forms  themselves.  But  in  the  common  school  the  thought 
materials  which  must  be  brought  into  form  are  supplied  by 
the  other  studies.  This  brings  us  to  the  extremely  close 
relation  that  should  subsist  between  geography,  literature, 
history,  and  natural  science  on  one  side,  and  reading,  writ- 
ing, s]>elling.  and  language  lessons  on  the  other. 

One  of  the  strongest  practical  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
closer  relation  between  studies  is  supplied  by  the  relation 
of  language  lessons  to  other  studies.  Language  lessons, 
as  a  separate  study,  are  justified  on  the  ground  of  their 
necessity  as  a  means  of  acquiring  correct  forms  or  habits  of 
oral  and  written  language.  On  the  one  side  language  les- 
sons need  to  draw  their  thought  materials  from  geography, 
history,  or  natural  science,  because  it  is  necessary  to  have 
abundant  and  interesting  thought  matter  in  order  to  secure 
free,  abundant,  and  varied  expression.  On  the  other  hand, 
language  lessons,  having  laid  their  stress  and  drill  upon 
certain  language  requirements,  must  depend  ujion  the  other 
studies  to  see  that  these  language  requirements  are  con- 
verted into  permanent  habit.  Language  drills  will  never 
cure  the  bad  habits  of  children,  unless  the  arithmetic, 
geography  lesson,  etc.,  insist  upon  the  application  and  prac- 
tice of  those  things  drilled  upon  in  the  language  lesson.  It 
1«  entirely  too  much  to  expect  that  language  lessons  can 
Dvercome,  with  their  brief  drills,  the  faults  which  are 
passed  over  uncorrected  in  all  the  other  exercises  of  the 
school.  The  fundamental  principle  here  is  that  what  is 
learned  and  drilled  upon  in  one  study  is  learned  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  it  in  all  other  recitations  and  studies. 
If  this  is  not  true  the  thing  learned  is  not  worth  learning. 
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Knowledge  is  for  use,  and  it  is  h>-xK)crisy  and  inconsistency 
to  emphasize  a  tiling  as  important  in  tme  study  and  tlien 
neglect  it  in  all  others.  On  this  principle,  therefore,  lan- 
guage lessons  are  buttressed  on  two  sides  by  the  other 
studies;  they  draw  tlieir  invigorating  thought  materials 
from  tile  other  studies  and  they  depend  also  ujwn  the  other 
studies  for  making  their  drills  finally  and  permanently  effi- 
cient in  the  children's  habits.  No  closer  interrelation  and 
interdependance  between  studies  can  be  conceived  than 
this  and  yet  we  are  told  that  isolation  is  the  main  thing  in 
these  studies. 

The  argument  therefore  in  favor  of  a  much  closer  inter- 
relation of  studies  is  verj-  strong  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  studies  themselves,  The  clearer  insight  into 
meanings  and  the  mutual  helpfulness  of  the  studies  call  for 
such  emphasis  of  relations. 

The  final  and  conclusive  reason,  from  the  practical 
side,  is  that  rent,  lift-  ilciwtrulf  these  interrelations.  The 
isolation  of  studies  is  a  thing  not  found  in  the  world  out- 
side of  the  school  room,  and  of  scientific  texts.  Whether 
we  look  in  the  wilds  of  nature  or  in  the  midst  of  populous 
cities,  we  shall  nowhere  find  things  so  beautifully  ordered 
and  classified  and  isolated  as  they  are  in  the  school  room 
and  in  text  books.  Nature  everywhere  mixes  and  t.ingles 
the  sciences.  Man,  in  his  practical  arts  and  activities,  does 
the  same.  Nature  does  not  put  all  tlie  butterflies  in  one 
field,  all  the  birds  in  another,  all  the  plants  in  another, 
and  all  the  sunshine  in  another.  In  nature  we  find  great 
life  societies  where  all  these  forms  and  phases  of  organic 
life  and  inorganic  matter  are  bound  together  by  the  closest 
and  tightest  causal  bonds.  The  druggist  in  his  store  does 
not  deal  with  simply  one  isolated  science,  the  farmer  must 
Itnow  plants  and  animals,  weather  and  markets,  machines 
and  soils;  the  physician  needs  now  a  little  sunshine  in  his 
heart,  now  a  little  medicine  in  his  knapsack.  It  may  be  a 
case  of  bone  fracture,  or  of  mental  abnormality  with  which 
he  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  deal.  The  druggist  or  the 
physician  must  first  master  each  science  in  its  scientific 
order  and  isoiation,  and  there  is  no  other  road  to  mastery. 
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thf  application  of  scientific  knowledfje  is  always  in  a 
world   where  thiuifs  are  not  scientilically  ordered,  and  it 

[gcniTally  takes  as  long  to  learn  bow  to  apply  a  science  as 

\\t  (loe&  to  learn  the  science  itself. 

The  jjreat  purpose  of  education,  as  generally  admitted, 

[Is  to  jirepare  children  for  life.  Non  tsdii'lie  iwd  vitiv  disrimtis. 
Now.   if   children  learn  only  to   recognize   things  in   their 

jscientilic  form  and  isolation  in  the  school  room,  liow  shall 

■  they  be  able  to  disentangle  the  actual  relations  of  real  life? 
Many  of  the  things  learned  and  classified  in  the  school 
'xjora  are  not  recognized  when  seen  by  children  in  the  rela- 

Itioos  of  life.  But  while  studies  are  very  closely  mintled 
and  interdependent,  in  life  they  are  not  isolated.  Why 
should  the  school  tear  asunder  and  leave  in  isolation  those 
things  which  in  the  common  experiences  of  men  are  bound 
together  by  many  important  and  vital  links  of  connection? 
We  repeat,  scientific,  thoroughly  organized  and  classified 
knowledge  is  indispensable,  but  it  is  never  the  goal  to  be 
wt  up  for  tile  studies  of  the  school  course.  It  is  only  a 
half-way  station  on  the  road  to  real  knowledge  and  inter- 
pretation of  life. 

The  criticism  certain  to  be  raised  against  us  is  that  we 
fall  to  recognize  the  value  of  scientific  knowledge,  Our 
purpose,  however,  is  not  to  question  its  value,  but  to  dis- 
cover its  true  importance  and.  to  lay  proper  stress  upon  the 
application  and  use  of  knowledge.  It  goes  withtmt  saying 
that  a  large  share  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  schools  finds 
no  a)>plication  in  life.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  so  much 
that  the  knowledge  gained  is  worthless,  as  that  it  has  not 
been  organized  and  thought  out  in  those  relations  that  cor- 
respond to  the  usual  conditions  of  life.  Knowledge  is  power 
only  when  it  can  be  turned  to  interpretive  use,  not  simply 
in  the  class  room  but  under  the  conditions  and  pressure  of 
life's  experience.  A  close  organization  and  practical  inter- 
fclation  of  all  the  phases  of  school  knowledge  and  of  life 
eX]»erience  is  the  only  thing  that  can  give  a  person  a  ready 
command  of  his  resources.  Many  so-called  educated  ]>eople 
bave  never  reached  this  stage  of  communication  and  con- 
tact between  school  and  life.      They  have  learned  many 
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facts  and  sciences  in  their  artificial  book  or  school  connec- 
tions, but  have  failed  to  see  these  facts  in  their  actual  con- 
nections in  the  more  important  concerns  of  life.  This 
produces  a  halting  and  helpless  attitude  toward  life's 
problems. 

In  this  discussion  of  relations  between  studies  and  of 
the  closer  Unking  tofjether  of  all  a  child's  ideas  and  experi- 
ences some  imjKirtant  problems  in  child  Htitily  will  have  to 
be  solved  before  the  ar^ment  can  rest  on  safe  grounds. 

Is  it  within  the  range  of  healthy  child-thought  to  asso- 
ciate ideas  in  different  studies  and  to  see  the  value  of  the 
connections?  Have  children  the  capacity  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  relate  ideas,  to  thinks  The  an.swerto  this  question 
lies  with  those  who  know  and  appreciate  children  best, 
who  have  watched  them  judiciously  in  their  studies  and 
voluntary  employments.  In  the  decision  of  this  question 
teachers  can  afford  to  weigh  their  own  experience  as  well 
as  the  testimony  of  authorities. 

Take  children  from  intermediate  or  grammar  grades, 
what  kind  of  study  in  geography  or  history,  or  natural 
science  puts  them  to  their  best  thinking  and  se!f  activitj'? 
Are  they  predominantly  receptive,  simply  accumulating 
the  materialsof  thought  for  later  use  or  are  children  think- 
ersV  There  is  a  strong  disposition  now  among  some  teach- 
ers and  among  psychologists  to  look  upon  boys  and  girls  as 
exhibiting  from  childhood  up  all  the  essential  phases  of 
mental  activity.  There  i.s  very  little  doubt,  for  example, 
that  children  do  some  excellent  reasoning  and  thinking  be- 
fore they  enter  school  at  .six.  It  is  a  conviction  with  many 
that  school  children  are  not  only  capable  of  exercising  a 
rational  judgment  and  thought  power,  but  that  the  very 
life  of  instruction  dejiends  primarily  upon  this  thought- 
stimulating  process.  To  simply  learn  and  stow  away  facts 
is  a  dull  and  burdeii.some  employment,  but  to  look  for  rea- 
sons, to  see  and  understand  necessary  connections,  to  dis- 
cover resemblances,  important  associations  and  laws,  is  the 
very  relish  of  knowledge-gaining.  Intelligent  boys  and 
girls  are  no  more  satisfied  with  dimply  learing  facts  than 
intelligent  men  and  women  are.     Children  learn  to  think. 
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under  normal  conditions,  about  as  fast  as  they  accumulate 
the  materials  of  thought. 

And  yet  in  such  a  discussion  dogmatism  is  all  out  of  place, 
for  the  world  can  no  longer  be  imposed  upon  by  anybody's 
dogmas.  The  children  are  ever  present  with  u3.  Thous- 
ands of  teachers  and  parents  are  at  work  upon  the  materials 
at  first  hand,  and  every  thoughtful  teacher  must  in  the  end 
decide  the  question  for  himself- 

Are  teachers  undertaking  too  much  when  they  assume 
to  train  children  to  think?  At  the  best,  teachers  can  only 
supply  the  favorable  conditions  for  mental  activity  in  chil- 
dren. Those  opposed  to  the  emphasis  we  place  upon  cor- 
rt-tation  and  concentration  stand  in  fear  of  an  artificial 
effort  of  teachers  to  portion  out  and  mingle  the  ingredients 
of  study,  or  what  Dr.  White  calls  "the  philosophic  mixing 
of  the  materials  of  instruction  in  the  mind's  hopper."  But 
we  do  not  propose  the  impossible  task  of  doing  a  child's 
thinking  for  him.  He  must  eat  his  own  food  and  digest  it 
according  to  his  own  capacity.  Tlie  process  by  which  a 
child  accumulates  and  assimilates  the  materials  of  knowl- 
edge must  be  his  own  process  of  thought. 

The  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  provide  the  suitable 
materialti  and  to  render  the  conditions  as  favorable  as  pos- 
sible to  the  child's  exercise  of  his  own  mental  forces.  The 
teacher  is  at  best  only  a  careful,  judicious  supervisor  of  a 
natural  process.  And  yet  it  will  be  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  the  kind  of  thinking  done  by  the  children  will 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  teacher's  plan  of  arranging  and 
handling  the  materials.  The  purpose  of  the  teacher's  plan 
and  method  is  to  engender  self-activity,  to  throw  a  child 
Ufxin  his  own  resources  in  accumulating  and  interpreting' 
knowledge  and  experience,  These  phrases  about  self- 
activity  are  easy  and  cheap.  But  what  do  they  stand  (or 
In  otir  work  with  children!'  How  are  they  to  become  open 
vyed.  clear-lieaded,  and  self-reliant  as  they  -meet  and  ah- 
forb  the  experiences  of  school  and  home?  Is  the  educa- 
tion of  children  chiefly  dogmatic  on  the  part  of  teachers 
ind  receptive  on  the  part  of  children,  or  is  it  a  process  of 
thought  stimulation  and  invigorating  self-activity?    There 
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is  no  way  of  avoidinff  the  plain  issue  tliat  has  been  raised. 
Thinkinfj  relations  i>etween  rstudies,  tlie  broader  survey  of 
every  topic  liandled  in  every  study  in  its  relation  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  u]>  and  down — all  this  means  more 
self -activity,  more  rational  self  help,  or  it  means  nothing;. 
Those  who  object  to  closer  correlation  or  interrelation  of 
studies  are  obstructinj^  this  thoujrht-work  and  self-activity 
in  children.  The  natural  tendency  of  all  school  systems  is 
toward  formalism,  mechanism,  and  routine.  The  effort  to 
rationalize  and  vitalize  the  worlf  of  teachers  to  arouse 
thoughtfulness  and  self-activity  in  children  always  meets 
with  violent  obstruction.  It  is  just  this  kind  of  propajjanda 
that  the  advocates  of  correlation  stand  for. 

It  will  be  well  to  note  hero  the  standi>oint  of  eminent 
writers  and  thinkers  as  to  what  may  be  expected  of  chil- 
dren in  the  way  of  thoutrht  and  mental  assimilation. 

In  a  paper  before  the  National  Educati«mal  Associa- 
tion at  St.  Paul,  in  l"!)!)  entitled.  "The  Essential  Differ- 
ences of  Elementary  and  Hitrher  Instruction."  Dr.  Harris 
says:  "HiiTher  in.struction  differs  from  lower  instruction 
chiefly  in  this:  Lower  instruction  concerns  to  a  tTi^eater  ex- 
tent the  mere  inventory  of  thinjrs  and  events,  and  has  less 
to  do  with  inquirintr  into  the  unity  of  those  things  and 
events.  Hijrher  instruction  deals  more  with  the  relation  of 
things  and  events,  It  investitjates  the  dependence  of  one 
pliase  ui'on  another,  and  it  deals  especially  with  the  practi- 
cal relation  of  all  sjiecies  of  knowledge  to  mmi  as  individual 
and  as  social  wliole."    *    *    • 

"Isot  a  mere  inventory,  not  a  collection  or  heap  of  mere 
information,  is  demanded  of  tJie  university  students;  not 
even  tlie  systematization  of  the  facts  and  events  invento- 
ried, the  mere  classitioationor  arranjroment  .such  as  is  done 
by  secondary  instructinn.  will  suftice  for  the  university.  It 
demands  profound  nflection;  it  insists  that  the  pupil  shall 
see  each  branch  in  the  lijrlit  of  the  whole.  It  directs  him 
to  the  unity  underlyintr  and  makinj;  possible  the  classitica- 
tions  and  systems  as  Well  as  the  inventory  of  the  details 
themselves.  It  seeks  as  its  liiirliest  aim  in  its  instruction 
to  give  insitjht  to  the  mind  of  the  student." 
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This  passage  from  Dr.  Harris  is  disappointiny  to  those 
who  believe  that  children  are  thinkers  as  well  as  accumu- 
lators of  data.  It  would  probably  be  unfair  to  empliasize 
the  implied  discredit  to  tboug'ht  work  and  insight,  in  ele- 
ineiilary  schools.  Dr.  Harris  is  here  setting  out  prom- 
inently that  broader  philosophic  insight  and  interrelation 
of  studies  to  which  elementary  schools  can  lay  but  little 
claim.  The  more  important  question  for  us  is  whether 
there  is  a  close  practical  interrelation  and  interdependence 
of  studies  entirely  within  the  compass  of  the  child's  mental 
activities.  The  whole  temper  and  tendency  of  modem 
progressive  education  demands  for  children  food  which  they 
can  assimilate,  and  not  simply  accumulation  of  data.  Prac- 
tical understanding  of  relations  and  insight  are  just  as  much 
called  for  in  elementary  as  in  higher  education.  The  men- 
tal constitution  of  children  and  the  ver\'  life  of  instruction 
as  adapted  to  foster  this,  are  constant  witnesses  in  favor 
of  thoughtfulness  and  rational  survey  of  relations.  The 
great  German  writer,  Le.ssing,  in  his  tractate  on  the  use  of 
the  fable,  says: 

"Why  is  it  in  all  sciences  and  arts  there  is  such  a  dearthj 
of  inventive   and  self-reliant   thinkers?     This   question  is] 
best  answered  with  another.     Why  are  we  not  better  edu- 
cated?    God  gives  us   a  soul,  but  genius  (clear  thinkingH 
we  must   acquire  through  education.     A  boy  whose  entire] 
mental  powers  are  developed  and  broadened  out  in  due  pro- 
portion, who  is  taught  rapidly  to  compare  all  that  he  adda  > 
today  to  his  little  store  of  knowledge  with  what  he  al- 
ready learned   yesterday,    and   is    on   the  lookout  to   see 
irhether  by  this  comparison   he  does  not  arrive  at  things 
himself  not  told  him  before;  who  is  permitted  constantly 
to   glance  over  from  one  science  into  another;  who    isj 
taught  to  rise  just  as  easily  from  the  particular  to  the  gen-| 
eral,  as  to  descend  from  the  general  to  the  particular^this 
boy  wiUbecome  a  genius  (a  clear  thinker)orone  cannot  be- 
come anything  at  all  in  the  world." 

This  passage  from  Lessing  ia  an  emphatic  demand  for 
the  exercise  of  thought  power  in  children.  It  is  an  un- 
equivocal   anil    absolute    call    for    mental    alertness   and 
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originality  and  many-sided  suirey  of  knowledg-e  as  fast  as 
It  accumulates.  So  far  from  bein^  satisfied  -with  mere  in- 
ventories in  elementary  instruction,  it  leaps  at  once  to  the 
more  important  demand  for  elaboration  of  knowledf^e  in 
self<active  effort.  It  is  a  plain  demand  for  constant 
thoug^htfulness  and  survey,  glancinfr  ever  from  study  to 
study,  from  school  to  life,  from  particular  to  general,  and 
vUx  versa.  It  calls  for  intelligent  assimilation  of  ideas  at 
every  stage  of  progress. 

Dr.  White  calls  in  question  the  necessity  for  this  care- 
ful provision  by  the  teacher  for  mental  assimilation  for 
varied  and  thoughtful  associations  by  children.     He  says: 

"One  more  observation  seems  a  t^ttin^r  conclusion  to  this 
study.  It  does  not  follow  that  facts  taught  separately  re- 
main isolated  in  the  pupil's  thought.  The  mind  is  endowed 
with  the  power  of  assimilation  and  unification,  and  this 
power  is  more  fundamental  in  education  than  is  dreamed  of 
by  some  philosophers."  This  passage  makes  it  clear  that 
Dr.  White  is  not  afraid  of  too  much  isolation  of  studies.  If 
children  have  six  or  seven  totally  distinct  and  unrelated 
exercises  in  a  given  day.  he  is  willing  to  trust  the  children 
to  think  out  the  connections.  Herbart  says:  "In  consider- 
ation of  the  unmediatod  jumbling  together  of  thought  masses 
as  a  condition  common  to  anomalous  mental  states,  I  can 
not  refrain  from  wondering  what  sort  of  a  process  is  being 
worked  out  in  the  heads  of  schoolboys,  who  in  a  single 
forenoon  are  driven  through  a  series  of  heterogeneous  les- 
sons, each  one  of  which,  on  the  following  day,  at  the  regu- 
lar tap  of  the  bell,  is  repeated  and  continued. 

■"Is  it  expected  that  these  boys  will  bring  into  relation 
with  one  another  and  with  tht>  thoughts  of  the  play-ground 
the  different  threads  of  thought  there  spun!*  There  are 
educators  and  teachers  wlio.  with  marvelous  confidence, 
presuiipose  just  this  and  in  consequence  trouble  themselves 
no  further." 

Here  is  an  unmistakable  direct  issue  between  those 
who  think  that  children  will  learn  to  do  their  own  thinking 
without  aid  from  teachers,  and  those  who  believe  that  it  is 
one  of  the  noblest  functions  of  the  teacher  to  train  children 


to  be  tliouj,''htfuI.  These  passages  from  Dr.  White  and  Her- 
bart  are  the  witness  of  opposing  standpoints  on  a  vital 
question  In  education.  The  one  emphasizes  isolation 
and  gives  sanction  to  the  present  unconnectedness  of 
atadies,  the  other  lays  the  stress  upon  relations,  and  seeks 
to  enlarge  the  range  of  a  child's  thoughtf nlness  and  rational 
survey,  his  self-activityand  insight,  by  so  planning  and 
laying'  out  the  course  of  study  that  the  sciences  everywhere 
may  be  brought  into  more  vital  juxtaposition. 

This  is  the  issue  that  lies  clearly  before  us  in  the  entire 
discussion.  Shall  we  be  satistied  with  the  present  isola- 
tion of  studies  and  with  a  theory  which  defends  it  and  re- 
jects all  propositions  to  lay  out  the  school  course  on  closer 
lines  of  agreement  and  interrelations,  or  shall  we  listen  to 
those  who  seek  everywhere  for  closer  adjustments  and  vi- 
tal connections  between  the  studies,  who  believe  that  chil- 
dren have  a  healthy  capacity  for  thought,  and  that 
character  in  every  child  is  strengthened  by  proper  assimi- 
Ution  and  organization  of  the  materials  of  instruction. 

We  can  not  better  close  this  part  of  the  discussion  than 
by  a  quotation  from  Wilmann  in  the  preface  to  his  Paeda- 
gogische  V'ortriege:  "In  anotherplace  I  have  expresseil  the 
opinion  that  I  consider  Herbart's  foundation  of  the  theory 
of  education,  as  in  need  of  modification.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  gave  expression  to  the  conviction,  that  in  spite  of 
this  the  working  out  of  the  system  of  didactics  founded  by 
Herbart,  and  still  further  developed  by  Ziller,  remains 
highly  fniitfnl  for  our  system  of  schools.  The  importance 
of  this  didactic  lies  chiefly  in  this.that  it  places  at  the  fulcrum 
a  problem  whose  solution  becomes  every  day  more  impera- 
tive, namely,  the  question,  how  the  wealth  of  an  aroused 
and  many-sided  mental  life  maybe  combined  with  the  solid- 
ity of  a  nature  strong  in  character  and  rooted  in  morality, 
erbart  undertakes  the  problem  of  reconciling  knowledge 
th  will,  the  multiplicity  of  material  with  the  unity  of  con- 
nciousness.  He  finds  in  the  notions  of  interest,  of  sympa- 
thy, of  attention,  of  the  circle  of  thought,  of  developing 
maxims,  a  series  of  stations  along  the  road  from  knowledge 
to  irill.  He  seeks  to  work  over  into  unity  this  given  multi- 
plicity, without  sacrificing  any  part  of  its  content.    ■ 
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"He  seeks  to  do  this  by  the  change  from  absorption  to 
reftection.  by  the  union  of  analytic  with  synthetic  instruc- 
tion; that  is,  of  instruction  which  brinffs  onler  into  the 
circle  of  thouf^ht  with  that  which  expands  and  enlarges  it. 
He-further  seeks  to  brinjr  about  this  unity  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  yreat  and  wide -branch  in  y  materials,  and  lastly  by 
the  requirement  that  all  the  connecting  links  between  the 
matter  of  instruction,  all  the  yrooves  of  knowledge,  all 
the  roads  and  paths  of  inner  association  shall  be  carefully 
looked  to." 

Instead,  therefore,  of  setting  up  imilulkin  as  the  funda- 
mental jtrinciple  of  the  school  course,  and  of  relejfating 
the  principle  of  unity  to  the  arts  of  the  teacher,  incidental  to 
instruction,  I  believe  that  they  are  two  princii»les  of  coordi- 
nate value  both  in  the  planning  or  projecting  of  the  school 
course  and  in  all  the  processes  of  instruction.  Like  analy- 
sis and  synthesis,  though  apparently  opposite,  they  are 
always  inseparably  linked  together.  Tliey  are  reciprocals 
or  correlatives.  One  of  them  can  never  stand  alone,  but 
each  contributes  what  the  other  cannot  supply.  In  mental 
operations  the  mind  swings  with  a.  shuttle-like  movement 
from  one  to  the  other,  weaving  the  fabric  of  thought  into  a 
strong,  durable,  and  tirmly  knit  texture. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
current  i^rUh-imnn  and  inherent  difficulties  involved  in  the 
effort  to  bring  the  sch(X)l  studies  into  closer  bonds  of  con- 
nection. These  points  are  added  not  as  relating  directly 
to  Dr.  White's  paper,  but  as  pertinent  to  the  subject  in 
general  and  of  great  |»ractical  importance. 

1.  A  common  criticism  against  concentration,  as  it 
shows  itself  in  practice,  is  that  it  destroys  the  logical  order 
and  systematic  connection  of  ideas  in  any  given  study. 
Teachers  have  I)eeu  laboring  for  many  years  to  reduce  each 
study  to  a  well-arranged  and  oonnecteil  body  of  ideas  as 
in  grammar  and  arithmetic.  Concentration,  however,  cuts 
acro.ss  lots  siimuch  in  getting  from  one  study  to  another 
that  all  wfll-arrangeii  plans  of  studying  each  subject  are 
disconcerted.  In  reply  to  this  ii  may  be  said  that  since 
concentration  emphasizes  relations  at  every  step  it  is  not 
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►robable  that  it  wtU  neglect   any  important  relations  and 

*qui'ncos  that   are   appropriate   to  the   treatment  of  any 

ly.     In  fact,  this  empliasis   of  relations  in  the  parts  of 

rnoTrlcdi,'e  is  likely  to  preserve  all  those  valuable  sequences 

fftnd  connections  that  have  thus  far  been  worked  out  in  the 

1  Btudies. 

2.  The  proposition  to  interrelate  studies  on  a  systematic 

[plan  threatens  surely  to  mix  and  mingle  the  studies  when 

[tlieyou;jht  to  be  kept  apart.     Confusion  will  be  produced 

|in  some  cases  so  that  we  are   no  longer  certain  where  any 

it  thing  ought  to  be  taught,  and  in  some  instances  three 

(our  studies   may  be  invaded  by  the   class  in  a   single 

:ltation. 

This  danger  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  one  in  any  plan 

lof  closer,  more  organic  linking  together  of  studies.     The 

moment  we  begin  to  emphasize  relations,  we  are  threatened 

Lwith  excess  in  this  direction.     In  tracing  out  the  relation 

lof  a  topic  in  one  study  to  topics  in  other  studies  there  is 

danjjer  of  following  the  relation  too  far,  and  of  losing  one's 

center  of  thought  in  the  original  topic.     But  the  presence 

of  such  a  danger  suggests  the  caution   to  avoid  it.     This 

suggests  our  third  ditticulty. 

■i.   It  requires  greater  skill,  knowledge,  and  thoughtful- 
ness  in  the  teacher  to  treat  topics  in  their  relations.     She 
must  have  a  wider  and  deeper  range  of  knowledge  of  many 
ititudies  and  what  is  a  still  greater  requirement,  she  must 
|be  thoughtful,  judicious,  well  balanced.     She  must  know 
I  the  dilTerence  between   the  center  and  the  periphery  of  a 
I  topic.     Slie  musi  know  how  to  utilize  the  relevant  materi- 
als supplied  by  other  studies  and  yet  not  be  carried  away 
[by  their  introducti<m.     This  is,  of  course,  settjuguji  a  high 
l^taiidard   for  teachers,  and   if   we   propose  to  i^itroduce   a 
Istntnger  correlation  of  studies  we  shall  certainly  need  a 
stronger  body  of  well  equipped  teachers.     Many  bad  mis" 
I  takes  will  lie  made  by  teachers  who  are  in  love  with  corre- 
|latlun  without  knowing  just  what  it  means. 

4.   Many  teachers  are  Ihinkingof  correlation  in  a  formal 
i>r  xuperticial  way.     If,  for  example,  the  camel  is   treated 
Ifirst  as  an  animal  in  natural  history  and  a  language  lesson 
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be  worked  out  of  it,  a  comxiosition  be  written  and  then 
read  in  the  class  as  a  reading  lesson,  and  spelling  words  be 
selected  from  the  narrative,  while  drawing  and  writing  are 
exercised  upon  the  same  subject,  teachers  are  inclined  to 
think  they  have  a  striking  illustration  of  concentration.  In 
reality  we  have  but  one  subject  before  us.  an  object  in  na- 
tural science.  The  language,  reading, writing,  and  composi- 
tion exercises  connected  with  it  are  only  the  arbitrary  forms 
and  symbols  by  which  the  facts  about  the  camel  are  ex- 
pressed. There  is  little  or  no  connection  established  be- 
tween different  bodies  of  ideas  in  different  subjects.  This 
kind  of  relation  between  studies  is  imjrortant  and  of  fre- 
quent ser\-ice  but  it  is  only  one  phase  of  correlation  and 
that  a  somewhat  superficial  one. 

Now,  if  Indian  corn  were  studied  first  as  a  commercial 
product  in  geography,  then  as  a  botanical  specimen,  also 
as  related  to  the  history-  of  the  Puritans  at  Plymouth,  and 
of  La  Salle  and  the  early  explorers  in  Illinois,  and  Anally 
as  described  in  the  Indian  Tradition  of  Mondamin  in 
Hiawatha,  we  should  bring  the  subject  of  Indian  com  into 
close  and  real  connection  with  three  imjiortant  realms  of 
knowledge  besides  geography.  The  forms  of  expression  in 
drawing,  writing,  and  reading  might  be  added.  This  is  the 
deeper  kind  of  correlation. 

The  kind  of  correlation  that  we  have  been  chiefiy  em- 
phasizing is  this  deeper  root  connection  of  any  important 
toj)ic  with  other  topics  in  the  same  and  in  other  studies.  It 
is  the  o}iposite  of  suiierficial.  It  is  the  tracing  of  deeper 
cross-connections  between  the  sciences.  Those,  therefore, 
who  accuse  the  Herbartian  pedagogy  at  this  point  of  empha- 
sizing suiterficial  and  accidental  relations,  do  not  yet  appre- 
ciate the  meaning  of  this  movement.  The  more  appropriate 
criticism  here  would  be  th.it  we  are  in  danger  of  going  too 
deep,  and  are  calling  for  too  much  exercise  of  thought  in 
teachers  and  pupils. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  /"nnol  illsi.-ipHnf  which  emphasizes 
the  mental  habits  and  strength  acfjuired  by  study  rather 
than  the  content  of  well  organized  knowledge,  would  seri- 
ously impair  the  theory  of  concentration  or  of  correlation. 
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orrelation  seeks  to  increase  power  by  building  up  in   the 

bind  well  associated  and  organized  bodies  of  thought,  and 

1  bring  the  whole  body  of  experiences  and  knowledge  into 

network  of  strong   associations.     Power  and   efficiency 

"anri  strength   of   character  depend  upon    this    organized 

_ knowledge.     The  theory  of  discipline  is  that  the  knowledge 

nay  perish  but    the  power  gained   through  discipline   re- 

iain». 

fl.  Perhaps  tlie  chief  criticism  against  the  theory 
nown  by  the  name  of  concentration  is  that  it  calls  for  one 
"Central  study  and  subordinates  other  studies  to  this  center. 
_Pi>r  one,  I  have  not  yet  accejtted  this  proposition,  illus- 
rated  and  applied  to  the  school  course  by  Ziller  and  his  dis- 
Spies.  Tliere  is  indeed  one  argument  in  favor  of  this  theory 
Bat  has  always  appealed  to  me  with  much  force.  It  is 
Bvolvedin  the  notion  that  the  highest  controlling  influence 
education  is  ethical,  and  as  history  and  literature  pre- 
us  the  choicest  form  of  ethical  culture,  these  studies 
iTe  a  certain  superiority  in  the  sisterhood  of  studies. 
Ills,  however,  is  a  disputed  point  and  can  not  be  further 
Mted  here.  It  baa  seemed  to  me  that  even  upon  the 
sifi  of  coordinate  groups  of  studies,  like  those  suggested 
TDr.  Harris,  this  dominancyof  the  ethical  element  in  edu- 
ition  might  be  secured. 
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DR.  WHITE'S  REPLY. 


I  yratef ull y  ackiiowk-iltre  tlie  lii^rli  compliment  involved 
in  the  publiciition  of  ray  Jacksonville  paper  in  the  Her- 
bartian  Year-Book,  and  especially  in  makinf^it  the  basis  of 
a  discussion  nut  only  in  the  Year-Hook,  but  at  the  coming 
meetinfr  of  the  National  Herbart  Society.  I  retrret  that  I 
cannot  be  present  and  participate  in  the  discussion. 

I  also  much  rejrret  that  Dr.  McMurry's  formal  review 
of  the  paiier  reaches  me  when  I  can  jrive  It  little  attention. 
I  have  read  it  sinnewhat  hastily,  makinH:  a  few  notes,  and 
have  only  time  to  add  in  reply  a  few  brief  paragraphs. 

1.  The  readinjr  of  Dr.  McMurry's  review  has  left  the 
impression  that  much  of  it  lies  niiltiilv  of  my  paper.  He 
has  gone  from  the  statements  of  the  paper  to  related  topics 
(the  relation  not  always  obvious),  and  has  thus  survej'ed 
the  wht)le  Held  of  recent  discussion.  Is  this  to  be  taken 
as  a  practical  illustration  of  the  theory  of  loniriitration 
which  he  so  earnestly  a<lv»)catesV 

1'.  All  the  ar^ruments  and  illustrations  in  the  review 
clearly  have  reference  to  vliwui-n-ii  instruction— the  teach- 
ing of  tile  elements  of  knowledge,  and  largely  in  the  first 
four  or  six  years  of  school.  Hoth  my  paper  and  the  out- 
line included  in  it  clearly  recognizes  that  unification  has  an 
important  placv  in  elementary  in.struction.  But  school  life, 
incluclin;r  the  colle;re,  covers  a  period  of  sixteen  years. 
Taking  the  school  course  as  a  whole,  the  isolation  of  stud- 
ies for  the  piirposes  of  instruction,  is  the  dominating  iirin- 
ciple.  It  does  not  follow  because  the  facts  learned  by 
children  in  the  nursery,  the  kindergarten,  and  the  primary 
school  are  not  reduced  to  a  science  with  .scientific  sequence: 
that  the  coiirilinate  groups  nf  human  knowledge  in  their 
development  have  no  such  sei]uence.  The  review  fails  to 
take  a  comjilete  and  conipreJiensive  view  of  school  train- 


Bg— a  view  that  includes  the  hi^h  school   and  the  collejfe. 
iwell  as  the  liinderf^arten  and  the  primary  school. 

8.  Dr.  ilcMurry  concedes  that   there  is  to  be  "no  mix- 
;of  studies  in  recitations."     In  actual  class  instruction, 
Bch  study  is  to  be  isolated,  "everj-thing  else  beinfj  inci- 
deotal  and  secondary."    His  statements  on  this  point  are 
ear,  strong,  and  satisfactory — a  full  concession  of  the  po- 
tion taken  in  my  paper.     He  also  frankly  confesses  that 
mixing  and  confusing  of  studies  in  class  exercises  is 
Dne  of  the  dangers  necessarily  incident  to  a  proper  inter- 
elation  of  studies."     It  is  more  than  a  danger,  it  is  a  sure 
nsequence  of  the  attempt  by  nine-tenths  of  our   teachers 
I  teach  all  studies  around  a  central  core.  Let  it  be  under- 
Bood  that  the  subject  matter  of  every  class  exercise  is  to 
be  a  unit,  with  proper  sequence,  and  much  bad  teaching 
till  be  avoided.     But   while  Dr.  McMurry  so  strongly  em- 
bislxcs  the  uecessity  of  isolation  in  teaching  subjects,  lie 
ows  wide  open  the  door  for  "mixing"  when  he  touches 
On  lii.>;  pet  theory  of  teaching  every  fact  in  its  relali/ms  to 
<r!i  In  vth'-r  Ornnches.     How,   for  example,  can  a  teacher 
bow  pupils  the  relation  of  a  known  thing  to  an  unknown 
ttntft    To  see  this  relation  both  things  must  be  in   the 
upll's  mind.     Hence  in  the  sdjree  lesson,  the  facts  to  be  re- 
Icd,  must  be  taught  or  reviewed.     It  seems  clear  that  the 
latching  of  the  relations  between   coordinate  studies,  .so 
onijly  emphasized  by  Dr.  McMurry,   makes  the  isolation 
studies  in   class    instruction   impossible — an    isolation 
f,  he  says,  all  the  disciples  of  Herbart  hold  to  be  "a 
nental  condition"  of  goo<l  teaching.     It  is  important 
•ml  Hometimes   easy  to  teach  the  relations  between  the 
In  separate  branches,  but   the '•ssential  thitiQ   in  good 
^iCiliDg  Is  to  teach  the  relations  of  the  facts  in  the  same 
If. 

4.  I>r.  .McMurry  gives  three  illustrations  of  his  idea  of 

icblng  subjects  in  their  interrelations,  to-wit:  the  Mi-ss- 

|>l  Valley,  the  Falls  of  Minneapolis,  and  the  "apple 


Tlie  method  of  teaching  presented  in  these  illustrations 
Iks  down  in  the  high  school  and  the  college  as  a  uni- 
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versal  method,  and  it  has  only  a  limited  place  in  the  grami 
mar  school.  It  fails  when  applied  to  the  teaching  oi 
mathematics,  ancient  or  modern  languages,  ortbe  teachingr* 
of  any  science  as  a  science.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  pupil 
the  mastery  of  even  the  elements  of  any  science  by  such 
patchwork.  It  may  have  a  limited  application  in  ele-, 
mentary  schools,  where  pupils  are  acquiring  primary  ideas^ 
and,  what  is  better,  the  power  to  acquire  knowledge.  My 
paper  recognizes  the  value  of  unification  in  this  field, 
kept  within  proper  limits. 

5.  The  practical  objection  to  this  method  of  teaching 
is  that  it  requires  the  teacher  to  know  ail  related  science 
and  the  pupils  to  be  endowed  with  scientific    ability  ani 
insight,     It  may  be  true  that  "the  roots  of  every  topic  reach' 
out   into   the  other  sciences,"  but  what    can   the   average, 
teacher  do  in  tracing  these  scientific  relations,  especiallj 
with  young  children  as  pupils?     Only  the  more  obvious  re-' 
lations  can  be  shown  to  children,     I  believe  that  children 
think  and  even  reason  early,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
can  think  scientific  and   even  philosophic  relations.     The 
scientific  phase  of  mental   growth  lies  above  the  primary 
school.     Dr.  DeGarmo  has  well  said,    "Simple  associations 
of  facts  children  can   make,,  but  they  see  no  far-reachins 
unifying  principles."    I  have  recently  witnessed  nature  les- 
sons which  presupposed  that  the  pupils  were  somewhat  fa- 
miliar with  physical  science.     Such  instruction  ends  in  the 
pupils  repeating  words — a  sort  of  gadgrind  process.     Fei 
teachers  and  fewer  pupils,  are  scientists  or  philosophers. 

6.  Dr.   McMurry  is  wrong  in   treating  my  paper  as 
defense  of  the  old  regime  of  complete  separation  of  studies 
with  mechanical  and  memoriter  methods  of  teaching.     He 
seems  to  see  but  two  alternatives — either  complete  unifica-j 
tion  or  complete  isolation,  and   since   the  paper  rules  out 
unification  as  the  dominant  principle  of  courses  of  stud}',  I 
he  infers  that  it  is  a  defense  of  complete  isolation  and  the' 
old  riigime.     But  the  paper  also  rules  out  complete  isola- 
tion and  the  old  regime.     It  discloses  a  wide,  practical  area 
between  these  two  extremes.     It  concedes  that  there  are 
many    fruitful    interrelations    between    even    coordinate 
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brandies  that  should  be  recognized,  not  only  in  instruc- 
tion, but  in  the  arrangement  of  a  course  of  study.  Ten 
years  ago  I  revised  the  course  of  study  for  a  great  city, 
and,  while  such  revision  was  necessarily  limited  by  what 
had  already  been  done  in  the  school,  an  earnest  effort  was 
made  to  put  the  several  branches  of  study  in  sight  relations 
to  each  other,  to  correlate  Wwm,  and  to  secure  more  natural 
and  rational  methods  of  instruction,  especially  in  the  lower 
grades.     The  paper  is  not  a  defense  of  the  old  regime. 

7.  The  term  unification  is  not  used  in  my  report  in  the 
sense  of  "amalgamation."  This  word  implies  such  a  union 
as  changes  the  nature  of  the  thingd  united,  giving  a  new 
whole.  Nor  do  I  use  the  term  in  the  sense  of  amgloinera- 
tUm,  a  term  that  aptly  expresses  the  result  of  the  mechan- 
ical mixing  of  facts  in  a  school  exercise.  I  use  the  term  to 
express  the  process  of  putting  facts  in  such  relations  to 
each  other  that  they  constitute  a  whole,  a  unit  of  knowl- 
edge. 

8.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  teacher  should  correlate 
and  unify  all  the  knowledge  taught  a  child  because  the 
human  mind  has  the  power  of  assimilating  and  unifying 
knowledge.  It  is  a  question  whether  much  of  the  attempted 
unification  of  knowledges  in  class  instruction  is  not  a 
bindrance  to  that  natural  correlation  and  assimilation 
which  f/if  mind  doei*  J'or  ittel/  with  wider  knowledf/e  and  experi- 
ence. The  philosophic  mixing  of  facts  In  the  mind's  hopper 
does  not  necessarily  secure  actual  assimilation.  Nature 
teaches  more  wisely.  But  this  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be 
discus.se(l  in  a  paragraph. 
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A  POINT  OF  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  RACE  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


lUttistrattd  by  Reading,  Wntint/,  und  Drawing. 


BY  DK.  HEKMAS  T.   LUKKNS,  OF  ULARK  UNIVERSITY. 


In  Prof.  Bames'.s  study  of  children's  drawiops  pre- 
sented at  the  Educational  Congress  in  Chicago,  18i)3,  and 
afterward  published  in  Dr.  Hall's  Pedajfotfical  Seminary, 
he  reports  that  he  found  that  tlie  courage  to  express 
ideas  throuph  drawing  increases  in  California  children 
until  they  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old  and  then 
steadily  decreases.  Other  studies  of  children's  drawing;s 
by  Miss  Koehler,  Mrs.  Maitland,  O'Shea,  and  others,  al- 
though less  statistical  and  conclusive,  still  tend  to  confirm 
Barnes's  point;  and  common  observation  of  cliildren  has 
long  since  made  it  a  familiar  fact  that  in  general,  little 
children  are  freer  to  express  themselves  before  the  self-con- 
scious period  is  reached.  I  have  before  me  now  several 
thousand  drawings  made  by  children  of  from  one  year  old 
up  to  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  Those  made  by  the 
younger  children  are  bold  and  sketchy,  uowliere  finished 
with  much  attention  to  detail  or  projiortion.  One  charac- 
teristic picture  by  a  girl  between  nine  and  ten  was  drawn 
to  illustrate  a  story  of  an  accident,  as  told  by  the  teacher. 
While  a  milkman  was  loading  churns  at  a  railroad  station, 
his  horse  became  frightened,  reared  on  his  hiud  legs,  backed, 
and  threatened  to  demolish  the  milk-wagon  and  all  its  con- 
tents. The  teacher  described  what  she  saw  of  the  driver's 
efforts  to  master  the  horse,  his  being  thrown  down,  the 
scattered  milk  cans,  excited  crowd,  smashed  wagon,  and 
runaway  linrse.  The  picture  drawn  shows  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, labelled  "Park  Station."     A  Hag   lloats  from  the  roof 
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the  name  "Park"  on  it.  A  woman  with  outstretclied 
arms  stands  in  the  doorway  cryinff.  "Help  mel"  There  are 
faces  at  all  the  windows  of  the  station,  in  the  top  story  of 
which  is  a  Kiri  callin^j,  "When  can  I  K^t  out?"  A  large 
sign,  as  high  as  the  top  of  tlie  second  story  eaves,  is  on  the 
lawn  with  a  notice  on  it.  "Keep  oft  the  grass."  The  milk- 
man himself  lies  flat  on  his  back,  his  hat  a  few  feet  away, 
and  under  his  feet  is  written,  "O!  my  milk!"  The  milk  cans 
beled  "1  quart,"  "1  gallon  milk,"  "U  gallons  milk,"  "1! 
gallons  milk,""2i  gallons  milk.")  are  scattered  about  with 
the  milk  flowing  everywhere  over  the  ground.  A  woman 
with  her  back  to  us  is  rushing  off  with  arms  extended,  and 
below  are  the  words,  "I  am  getting  rayshoes  dirty,"  Three 
ther  persons  with  arms  extended  at  right  angles  to  the 
y  are  shown,  one  calling  out.  "You'll  be  killed," and  an^ 
other  shouting  t<i  "call  the  police."  The  horse,  having  run 
away,  is  not  shown  in  t!ie  picture.  This  sort  of  sketching. 
characteristic  of  little  children  who  express  themselves 
(rccly.  is  the  kind  that  the  majority  of  the  systematic 
courses  in  drawing  systematica  I  Ij'  omit  to  make  any  account 
ij(.  keeping  to  the  straight  line,  triangle,  square,  cube, 
rcle,  and  other  symmetrical  forms. 

Xjet  us  enumerate  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  earlier 
as  contrasted  with  the  later,  more  delineative,  stage. 
The  child's  drawing  is  fragmentary  and  cumulative:  he 
not  think  of  the  whole  picture  and  draw  all  with 
ference  to  the  general  effect;  but,  on  the  contrary,  each 
parate  detail  is  aildnl  as  it  is  thought  of  and  many  times 
Ten  though  inconsistent  with  other  parts  already  drawn, 
'or  instance,  an  oval  is  drawn  for  the  head,  with  perhaps 
wo  dots  for  eyes,  and  two  more  lines  for  nose  and  mouth, 
leopcctively.  It  then  occurs  to  the  young  artist  that  there 
lould  be  hair  on  the  head,  and  he  accordingly  dabs  it  on 
with  half  a  dozen  strokes  of  his  pencil.  But  now  the  head 
U8t  also  have  a  hat  on;  he  accordingly  draws  the  two  lines 
'C«Hsary  to  represent  this  article.  As  a  result  you  can  see 
hair  thmugii  the  hat  and  the  outline  of  the  skull 
nnigii  both.  This  makes  what  is  called  a  diaphanous 
awing.     (2)    Out  of  18,(XlO  faces, -Prof.  Barnes  found  that 
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his  children  drew  full  faces  till  they  were  about  nine  years 
old  and  after  that  the  profiles  much  increased  in  number. 
This  change  comes  at  verj-  different  ages  in  different  chil- 
dren.   It  is  of  great  theoretical  interest  since  it  seems  to  in-  fl 
dicate  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  child's  mind  toward 
drawing.     The  full  face  is  diagrammatic,  showing  the  re- 
lation of  all  features  to  the  best  advantage,  and  is  drawn 
from  memory-      When,   however,  the  attempt  is  made  to) 
draw  line  for  line  from  the  object,  the  profile  is  bj'  all  odds'| 
the  easiest   and  simplest.     (3)    The  fragmentary,  cumula- 
tive manner  of  drawing  leads  naturally  to  exaggeration 
of  details,  especially  of  Ihose  details  in  which  the  child  is, 
for  the  moment,  especially  interested,    This  gives  to  nearly] 
all  children's  drawings  of  this  early  period  the  air  of  gro-1 
tesque   caricature.      Proportion   and   perspective   are   noti 
properly  attended   to,  sometimes  intentionally,   but  more^ 
often  owing  to  the  incoherent  manner  in  which  the  drawing.] 
is  patched  together.     U)    These  early  drawings  are  decid-', 
edly  more  symbolic,  scbemagraphic,  or  semagraphic  than] 
the  later  ones.    The  term  epideictic  has  also  been  suggested] 
for  them  since  they  are  indicative  of  the  objects  rather  than'^ 
portrayals   of  them.      The   striking   resemblance   of  such 
drawings  to  the  crude  picture-writing  of  primitive  man  is 
the  reason  for  giving  them   the   same   name,  pictographs.j 
Some   would  call   them   gesture- drawings.      Teachers   arel 
more  apt  to  s|)eak  of  them  as  illustrative  drawings,  story-' 
drawings,  narrative-drawings,  illustrated  stories,  or  simply] 
play-drawings,  or  scribble  drawings.     Contrasted  with  thiai 
sort   of   drawing,    the   later  istage   is  delineative.   aiming^ 
actually  to  portray  the  object  as  seen;  the  technique  and| 
its  necessity  are  appreciated,  and  hence,  what  Barnes  calls^ 
the  grammar  and  rhetoric  of  drawing  may  at  this  later  time] 
profitably  be  begun. 

In  language  work  we  should  naturally  expect  some- 
what similar  stages.     In  the  learning  of  oral  language  the  _ 
early  period  is  represented  by  baby-talk,   or  what   Prof,  fl 
Sully  calls  the   "la-la"  period.      The   same   fragmentary, 
cumulative  incoherence  is  present  in  the  child's  use  of  lan- 
guage as  later  in  his  attempts  at  drawing.     The  very  mis-1 
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pronuDciatioDs  exhibit  also,  in  a  way,  similar  features  of 
grotesque  caricature.  In  the  learning  of  "read -writing," 
reading,  with  its  natural  accompaniment  of  printing  and 
play-writing,  is  the  early  stage  of  the  process,  while  pen- 
manship, stenography,  typewriting,  inverted  cipher-alpha- 
ttets,  (and  perhaps  foreign  languages,)  etc.,  come  at  the 
second  stage.  The  school-boy  and  school-girl  attempts  at 
poetrj',  orations,  and  essays,  their  imitation  of  Macaulay, 
VFebster.  and  Scott,  show  the  corresponding  first  period  in 
literature,  followed  by  a  second  period  in  which  individu- 
alities of  style  and  literary  taste  are  developed  and  com- 
mand of  language  in  a  literary  sense  is  acquired. 

In  history  and  science  you  have  the  child's  love  of  na- 
ture and  that  most  suggestive  period  of  collecting  manias, 
accompanied  by  what  might  not  inaptly  be  called  the  cata- 
loguing mania,  followed  later  by  the  birth  of  a  genuine 
scientific  spirit  and  method  of  work. 

In  the  mathematics  the  early  period  is  represented  by 
the  counting  habits,  "eye  geometry"  love  and  appreciation 
of  symmetrj-,  (as  in  Kindergarten  work,  etc.,)  the  develop- 
ment of  number-forms,  alphabet-forms,  chronology  forms, 
etc.  The  second,  more  mature  stage  is  characterized  by 
interest  in  mathematical  puzzles,  development  of  indi- 
vidual ways  of  working  problems,  inventional  geometry, 
mechanical  drawing,  etc. 

Now,  all  of  this  reduced  to  one  general  formula  would, 
oi  course,  be  simply  that  the  first  period  is  the  time  of  crude, 
childish  endeavor,  followed  by  another  stage  when  consid- 
erable skill  has  been  acquired.  When  the  child  is  about 
ten  years  of  age  so  many  activities  are  passing  into  the 
second  stage  that  we  might  in  a  very  general  way  say  that 
this  transition  into  the  more  creative  and  productive  pe- 
riod with  more  individuality  embodied  in  the  work,  corre- 
Kponds  with  the  change  from  childhood  to  boyhood  and 
ijirlhood. 

The  period  of  crude,  childish  endeavor  is  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  an  environment  of  culture-material  and 
adult-persons  of  a  much  higher  stage  of  development  than 
tbeCchild  at  that  time  has  reached.     He  learns  to  speak 
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under  the  stimulus  of  ready-made  language  of  highly  de- 
veloped character.  He  is  early  surrounded  with  picture- 
books,  photographs,  paintiays,  art  galleries,  etc.,  and  his 
Rrst  awkward  attempts  at  drawing  and  mud-pie  makiug  are 
thereby  called  out.  So,  in  all  the  other  lines  of  activity 
mentioned  above,  culture  products  of  a  much  higher  order 
in  science,  art,  industry,  literature,  etc.,  compo,se  the  en- 
vironment of  the  child  and  appeal  to  his  receptive  and  as- 
similative powers  directly,  thus  tending  to  hasten  the 
development  of  this  side  of  his  nature  at  the  expense  of  his 
productive  powers.  A  recent  English  writer  on  education 
speaks  of  "the  wondrous  faculty  of  the  youthful  intellect 
which  causes  it  to  resemble  a  capacious  carpet-bag,  in  the 
way  in  which  it  receives  and  retains  whatever  the  instruc- 
tor thinks  ftt  to  put  into  it."  Hawthorne,  in  the  preface  to 
his  "Wonderbook,"  tells  us  that  "children  possess  an  unesti- 
mated  sensibility  to  whatever  is  deep  or  high  in  imagina- 
tion or  feeling." 

Throughout  life  "a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
or  what's  a  heaven  for*"  All  of  us  can  understand  lan- 
guage that  we  could  not  ourselves  use;  we  can  appreciate 
books  that  we  could  not  ourselves  write;  we  can  enjoy  and 
understand  pictures  and  works  of  art  that  we  could  not 
]iroduce;  we  can  see,  hear,  and  feel  the  miracles  of  science 
and  of  nature  without  being  able  to  invent  or  discover  them 
for  ourselves. 

It  is,  then,  the  sensory  side  of  the  child's  nature  that 
is  first  stimulated  and  roused;  this  induces  a  corresponding 
motor  activity  and  thus,  in  a  way,  we  have,  as  in  imitation, 
the  simple  conditions  of  the  re&ex  arc,  the  type  of  all  nerve 
action.  But  since  the  receptive  side  of  the  child's  nature 
is  thus  directly  stimulated  and  hastened,  whereas  the  pro- 
ductive, or,  so  to  speak,  motor  side  is  not  yet  correspond- 
ingly developed,  the  development  of  the  former  is  shifted 
earlier  and  there  results  in  this  way  a  corresponding  sepa- 
ration in  time  of  what  would  otherwise  be  synchronous. 
This  sliifting  of  the  sensory,  receptive  development  earlier 
than  its  correspondent  motor  development  is  characteristic 
of  ontogeny,  and  it  shows  itself  more  especially  of  course 
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the  immature   years.      Preyer  quotes  Soltmano  to  the 

effect  that  the  muscles  of  the  newly-born  are  like  the  tvearied 

muscles  of  adults,  and  are  peculiarly  sluggish  in  the  earliest 

period  in  great  contrast  to  the  vivacity  of  a  later  period. 

Donaldson   tells  us   that  glands    and   muscles   are   of 

I  slower   growth  than  the  central  nervous  system.     Indeed, 

I  it  is  still  an  unsolved  problem  whether  the  exercise  of 
the  nervous  system  "really  causes  an  enlargement,  as  the 
exercise  of  glands  and  muscles  can  be  shown  to  do." 
Vignal  has  shown  that  in  the  eighth  month  of  fcetal  life, 
the  layer  of  small  pyramids  (supposed  to  be  the  sensory 
laj'er  of  the  cortex)  makes  a  sudden  and  extensive  devel- 
opment far  in  advance  of  the  layer  of  large  pyramidal 
cells  (the  motor  layer)  as  if  in  preparation  for  the  exten- 
sive demands  to  be  made  upon  it  after  birth.  It  is  also  a 
most  significant  fact  that  the  whole  cortex  of  the  brain  is  sen- 
soTy.  while  less  than  a  third  of  it  is  also  found  to  be  sensory. 
In  these  early  years  the  activity  induced  on  the  motor 
side  is  immature;  the  child's  impulse  is  satisfied  by  the 
activity  itself,  the  product  being  worthless.  It  is  the 
characteristic  playactivityof  childhood, which  is  performed 
for  the  sake  of  the  activity  itself,  since  the  interest  lies 
in  the  activity  alone  and  not   in  the  product   apart  from 

i  the  activity-  When  the  corresponding  productive  devel- 
ment  is  later  reached,  the  product  itself  becomes  valua- 
ble, and  then  interest  attaches  to  it.     This  sort  of  activity 

lis  what  we  call  work  as  distinguished  from  play.  If  all  the 
interest  becomes  absorbed  by  the  product,  and  is  thus 
withdrawn  from  the  activity,  we  have  drudgery,  as  Prof. 
Dewey  in  a  previous  article  has  already  pointed  out.  In 
any  particular  play,  as,  for  example,  when  children  "play 
house,"  both  work  and  play  are  mingled.  When  they  want 
to  build  a  fire  they  must  collect  wood  and  shavings:  which 
is  work,  because  here  the  product  and  not  the  activity  it- 
self is  the  end. 

There  are  accordingly  three  well-defined  stages  in  the 

,  growtli  and  development  of  any  line  of  activity, 

I.   Beginning  with  the  period  of  almost  pure  receptivity 
and  open-mouthed  wonder  and  delight   in   the  senses,  the 
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child  very  soon,  however.  beKina  to  react,  and,  as  Proebel 
says,  "to  make  the  internal  external."  In  most  children, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  more  or  less  clearly  marked  period, 
lasting;  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months,  during  which 
they  understand  nearly  or  quite  all  that  is  said  to  them  but 
have  not  themselves  begun  yet  to  speak.  Manj'  of  us  have 
our  growth  alonji  a  yood  many  lines  of  activity  stoj>ped  at 
this  stafje,  so  that  we  are  content  to  read  and  see  and  hear, 
but  not  produce.  Of  course,  in  these  days  of  specialists,  it 
is  impossible  for  one  individual  to  be  productive  alongvery 
many  lines,  and  yet  those  who  take  as  their  watch-word, 
"education  by  doing."  are  certainly  in  the  right  when  they 
say  that  receptive  education  is  but  the  beginning  and  in 
itself  is  at  best  only  half  an  education.  It  is  besides  the 
unproductive  half,  like  the  front  half  of  a  cow,  doing  all 
the  eating  but  giving  no  milk. 

Indeed  we  may  well  consider  whether  sometimes  the 
best  results  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  making  the  educa- 
tional environment  appeal  to  the  motor  side  of  the  child's 
nature,  in  order  to  counteract  in  part  the  otherwise  too 
strong  influence  on  the  merely  sensory  side.  Although  pre- 
cocious motor  development  is  more  dangerous  than  preco- 
city on  the  sensory  side,  yet  we  must  remember  that  even 
with  all  the  motor  training  that  we  can  give  at  the  proper 
time,  the  sphere  of  motor  activity  will  always  be  inadequate 
'in  comparison  with  the  sensory  sphere,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore always  be  in  danger  of  cramming  with  culture  products 
instead  uf  educating. 

This  first  receptive  stage  is,  however,  of  the  greatest 
importance,  since  it  is  the  golden  time  for  starting  up  the 
growth  of  interests  along  the  line  of  activity  in  question. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  reading.  Most  children 
learn  to  read  either  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  else,  if  they 
think  of  it  at  all,  the  only  reason  Ibeycan  find  is,  "becaxise 
other  boys  are  learning."  They  have,  as  a  rule,  no  chance 
to  form  any  idea  of  what  use  reading  is  to  be  to  them,  be- 
yond the  very  weak  notion  that  they  are  able  to  pick  up  of 
themselves  from  seeing  others  read.  Merely  telling  them 
the  value  of  reading  will  not  give  them  much  idea.     Now, 
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believe  that,  aside  from  the  valuable  influence  of  literary 

\aRd  refined  surroundings  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  the 

child  at    home,  a  great  deal  can    also  be  done  by  proper 

lethod  in  commencing  the  teaching,  so  as  to  open  up  to 

the  child  an  appreciation  of  books  and  magazines.     By  this 

means  can  be  developed  in  him  a  genuine    desire  to  learn 

that  will  overcome  all  obstacles.     A   child  who  does  not 

K-waat  to  learn  will  take  from  five  to  ten   times  as  long  to 

^fcearo  to  read  as  one  who  is  eager.     To  start  with  this  live 

^Bnterest  and  eager  desire  is  of  a  hundred  times  more  import- 

R»nce  than  it  is  whether  you  use  the  word  method  or  the  al- 

Wphabet   method.     The   usual  way  of  beginning  is  to  take 

such  statements  as  "Willie  has  the  book"  and  "the  boy  can 

IKetbe  girl,"  and  then  to  have  the  children  "make  it  true." 
It  is  then  put  on  the  board  and  drilled  on  in  various  ways. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  way  of  starting  is  radi- 
cally wrong  becau.se  it  artificially  leaves  out  all  the  ele- 
ments that  make  it  worth  while  to  learu  to  read.  No  child 
would  want  to  learn  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  read  such 

Iidle  sentences. 
The  teacher  ought  to  read  a  good  deal  of  wholesome 
and  interesting  material  to  the  pupils  in  the  kindergarten 
and  the  primary  school  and  she  ought  to  take  pains  to  read 
well,  with  expression  and  appreciation.     Then  in  beginning 

Pto  teach  reading  let  her  take  some  story  with  the  substance 
of  which  the  pupils  are  already  perfectly  familiar  (say  a 
fairj'  tale  or  a  rhyme  from  Mother  Goose),  and  use  it  for  the 
^■first  reading  lesson.     If  this  is  done  the  children   realize 
what  reading  is,  viz.,  that  it  will  enable  them  to  get  for 
themselves  from  books  that  sort  of  material.      Ordinarily 
bright  children  will  learn  in  this  way  with  absolutely  no 
further  help  than  to  answer  some  of  their  questions  as  to 
what  this  word  or  that  word  spells.     Of  course  the  various 
devices  and  methods  are  necessary  with  the  slower  and  the 
duller  pupils,  but  even  that  does  not  require  the  start  to  be 
I       made  with  such  empty  trash  as  "I  see  the  boy,"  "the  book 
^Kis  on  the  table,"  etc.     From  the  first  let  it  be  material  that 
^■ihe  children  will  care  to  read.      If  it   is   matter   already 
lamiliar  to  them,  the  difficulties  of  understanding  and  ap- 
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preciatln^  it  an?  reduced  to  a  mmimum,  The  pupils  can 
then  yive  their  whole  attention  to  that  part  of  the  process 
that  is  new  to  them,  viz.,  the  visual  symbols.  This  is 
the  plan  adopted  in  some  schools,  even  for  higher  grades 
than  mere  beginners.  (Cf.  McMurry's  Special  Method  for 
Reading,  p.  82,  85,  ff.) 

11.  When  in  this  and  other  ways  a  good  head  of  inter- 
est has  been  turned  on,  the  second  stage  will  be  rich  and 
abundant  in  eager  attempts  to  imitate  that  which  has 
aroused  the  activity.  This  is  the  great  opportunity  for 
suggestion  and  for  indirect  teaching,  which  is  the  best  of 
all  teaching. 

It  is  aiso  the  time  when  characteristics  of  race  devel- 
opment are  perliajis  most  apt  to  crop  out,  owing  to  the 
plastic  and  as  yet  unsettled  form  of  the  reaction.  In  this 
way,  as  Thoreau  remarked,  the  pursuits,  (tishing,  hunting. 
etc.,)  of  earlier  generations,  become  the  sports  of  later  and 
more  highly  developed  civilizations.  It  would  seem  plain 
that  this  period  in  the  development  of  any  activity  is  not 
the  best  for  much  drill  work  in  that  line.  The  drill  should 
come  later  when  the  motor  has  overtaken  the  sensory  de- 
velopment. Until  then  the  activity  is  essentially  a  play 
activity  and  should  be  almost  as  free  from  restraint  as  play 
naturally  is. 

Play,  we  thus  see,  is  in  the  individual  development  a 
necessary  preparatory  stage  to  work,  and  this  view  of  it 
brings  out  its  fundamental  pedagogical  importance.  We 
should  keep  in  mind  the  essential  meaning  of  play,  viz.. 
activity  for  its  own  sake  and  >therefore  of  the  nature  of 
amusement;  because,  being  induced  by  interest  from  the 
sensory  side,  the  imitatory  reflex  merely  tends  to  complete 
its  arc  by  the  activity  alone,  no  interest  therefore  attach- 
ing to  the  product.  And  so  long  as  the  motor  eipertness 
is  not  yet  developed,  the  product  can  not  acquire  much,  if 
any,  value.  The  immature  child,  therefore,  can  only  spend 
his  time  in  jday.  So  soon,  however,  as  he  becomes  able, 
along  any  line  of  activity,  to  produce  something  that  is 
valuable,  e.  g.,  to  run  errands,  to  carry  in  wood,  to  sell 
newspapers,  etc.,  interest  begins  to  attach  itself  to  the  pru- 
duct  and  the  activity  becomes  work. 
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III.  The  third  stag'e  is  therefore  the  stage  for  work, 
just  as  the  second  was  the  period  for  play.  The  character- 
istics of  the  third  staffemay  perhaps  be  grouped  as  follows: 
(I)  Interest  in  the  product  as  such.  (2)  The  power  of  orig- 
ination and  creation.  This,  of  course,  goes  along  with  (3) 
the  development  of  voluntary  muscular  control  and  repres- 
sion of  automatisms  in  that  particular  activity,  (4)  Indi- 
viduality in  the  product.  If  this  be  true,  then  individuality 
and  originality  have  a  tremendous  pedagogical  significance, 
for  they  mark  the  nascent  periods  for  the  development  of 
the  productive  as  distinguished  from  the  merely  receptive 
powers. 

Applying  these  principles  to  reading  and  writing,  we 
raaybegin  reading  as  early  as  possible.  The  motor  accom- 
paniment will  naturally  be  printing  instead  of  script  during 
the  second  period.  But  script  will  of  course  be  forced  as 
early  as  it  can  be  on  account  of  the  cry  for  the  three  R's. 
Their  advocates  for  the  most  part  utterly  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  sensory  development  is  earlier  than  the  motor, 
owing  to  the  natural  hastening  influence  of  the  environ- 
ment- Then,  besides,  the  fact  that  writing  is  such  a  con- 
venient form  of  "busy-work"  and  of  examination  test  is 
also  a  very  strong  reason  for  teaching  writing  as  early  as 
is  possible  without  injury  to  the  child.  But  a  candid  ob- 
servation of  the  facts  would  lead  one  to  agree  with  Rous- 
seau, Compe,  Graser,  Scripture,  and  a  host  of  other  German 
and  American  teachers  who,  regarding  only  the  child's 
normal  development  and  noting  the  increasing  nervousness, 
injury  to  the  eyes,  and  poor  writing  combined,  proclaim 
with  em)>hasis  that  the  normal  nascent  period  for  learning 
|>enman8hip  is  from  nine  to  thirteen,  and  not  earlier. 

Certainly  this  is  the  period  when  the  hand-writing  is 
acquiring  its  individuality  and  the  writing  habits  are  get- 
ting their  set.  Hence  practice  and  drill  on  regularity  of 
idant.  uniformity  of  height  and  shading,  and  gracefulness 
of  outline  will  now  be  most  effective  and  lasting.  Much 
better  results  would  undoubtedly  be  secured  if  all  the  time 
ansigned  to  penmanship  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
higher  grades  were  concentrated  in  the  fifth,  so  that  this 
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Hfth  school  year  would  thus  become,  in  a  way,  the  penman- 
slnp  year.  The  result  would  be  that  facility  and  regularity 
would  be  mastered,  and  thereafter  no  further  time  would  be 
necessary  for  it  as  a  separate  subject  of  the  curriculum. 
To  potter  along  with  sixty  minutes  a  week  spread  out 
through  eight  or  nine  years  is  to  dissipate  all  interest  and 
all  lasting  results  in  motor  training.  The  Committee  of 
Fifteen  very  wisely  drop  it  out  of  the  curriculum  after  the 
sixth  grade,  but,  for  reasons  stated  above,  very  unwisely 
assign  the  drill  period  in  penmanship  to  the  first  and  sec- 
ond school  years  instead  of  the  fifth  and  sixth. 

In  the  course  in  drawing  the  same  three  stages  should 
no  doubt  be  provided  for.  In  kindergarten  and  primarj- 
school  abundance  of  pictures  and  models  should  be  at  band, 
and  illustrations  should  be  made  use  of  in  every  subject. 
The  children  should  have  access  to  albums,  magazines, 
picture-books,  etc.,  should  visit  art  galleries  and  museums, 
and  take  excursions  into  the  open  country  for  the  beauties 
of  nature.  The  movement  for  beautifying  and  adorning 
the  schoolrooms  with  pictures,  busts,  tinting  the  walls, 
etc.,  and  ornamenting  the  school  grounds  with  trees  and 
flowers,  is  a  most  practical  measure.  In  every  way  we 
should  seek  to  make  the  school  life  rich  in  these  appeals  to 
the  child's  receptive  and  appreciative  powers,  to  open  up 
the  fountains  of  interest  in  art  along  every  line. 

Then  comes  the  second,  transitional  play  stage  of  imi- 
tation and  suggestibility  before  the  skill  of  hand,  and  the 
right  attitude  of  mind  for  artistic  production  are  developed. 
During  this  time,  drawing  seems  properly  merely  a  language 
for  expressing  ideas  and  should  be  so  used  in  connec- 
tion with  all  the  other  subjects  of  study.  Diagrams,  illus- 
trated stories,  and  pictures  of  everything  the  children  are 
interested  in,  will  be  the  natural  and  pedagogical  course  as 
opposed  to  the  "systematic"  course,  now  so  universal,  and 
yet  so  out  of  place  in  the  lower  grades. 

At  about  ten  years  of  age,  Barnes  thinks,  (and  all  llie 
others  who  have  made  special  studies  of  the  subject  seem 
to  agree  with  him,)  the  child  may  with  profit  take  up  the 
technique  of  drawing,  or  its  grammar  and  rhetoric,  as  he 
calls  it. 
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If,  DOW,  ne  compare  these  three  stages  of  individual 
development  with  the  race  development,  so  far  as  we  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  latter,  we  shall  find  astriking  and  very 
interesting  point  of  difference.  In  the  race  development 
productive  activity  has  advanced  hand  in  hand  with  the 
receptive  sensory  _development;  for  culture  material  could 
not  be  enjoyed  and  appreciated  until  it  was  produced,  and 
even  nature  herself  lias  developed  along  with  man  to  some 
extent,  so  that  even  the  beauties  of  natural  phenomena 
have  been  evolved,  more  or  less  conjointly,  with  man's  de- 
velopment. The  important  difference  then  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  phylogeny  no  such  fore-shifting  of  the  sensorj'  de- 
velopment has  occurred  as  we  find  in  ontogeny.  Ttiat 
throughout  even  the  race  development,  the  senses  have  had  a 
"«rider  reach  and  range  than  the  motor  reactions  is  doubtless 
true,  but  the  race  has  been  developed  on  its  own  culture 
product,  and  hence  has  been  surrounded  by  an  environment 
^^of  the  same  grade  as  itself. 
^H  In  the  race  development  there  is,  therefore,  no  play- 
^B  period  such  as  we  find  in  individual  development.  In  the 
^H  race  development  the  play  activity,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be 
^B  found  there  at  all,  is  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  viz.,  the 
^^  result  of  exuberance  of  motor  ability  over  and  above  what 
^^  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  body  withthe  necessaries 
^B  of  life;  in  other  words,  the  result  of  euphoria  and  leisure. 
^^  This  surpliLS  energy  measures  the  force  of  push  upward  in 
^^  the  development  of  the  race.  Sometimes  it  shows  itself  in 
^B  play  activity  and  we  can  well  say  that  true  play  activity 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  race  development.  And 
yet  this  sort  of  play  activity  is  not  confined  to  any  period 
hut  characterizes  all  of  them.  The  other  kind  of  play 
activity,  however,  such  as  is  peculiar  to  individual  devel- 
opment in-ite  immature  stages,  has  no  trace  in  race  develop- 
mcDt  The  race  plays  as  much  to  day  as  it  ever  did.  The 
Individual  may  have  a  play  period  in  every  line  of  activity 
and  in  cliildhood  normally  does.  The  time  in  a  child's  life 
when  the  play  activities  along  a  great  many  lines  coincide, 
we  may  call  the  play-period  par  excellence:  but  this  sort  of 
]ilay,  bt-ing  due  to  the  difference  in  development  of  the 
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sensory  and  motor  sides  of  his  nature,  is  a  natural  and  nor- 
mal trait  of  the  whole  period  of  immaturity.  If,  as  some 
have  said,  we  can  measure  an  animal's  educability  by  the 
amount  he  play«  when  youny,  we  may  with  as  much  ac- 
curacy also  say  that  the  difference  in  time  between  his 
sensory  and  motor  development  measures  his  rank  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence. 

Some  of  our  child-study  enthusiasts  are  going  so  far  in 
their  attempt  to  fit  the  materia!  to  the  child's  native  inter- 
ests that  they  rob  him  of  all  the  advantage  to  be  had  from 
the  stored-up  culture  of  the  race  and  the  best  products  of 
the  highest  stage  of  race  development.  They  propose  to 
feed  him  on  his  own  product,  or  on  the  product  of  other 
children  of  the  same  degree  of  culture  and  development. 
They  take  stories  as  told  by  children  and  drawings  made  by 
children,  and  use  these  as  the  culture  material  on  which  to 
educate  children.  Indeed  it  has  been  even  declared  that 
the  teacher  should  not  be  more  than  two  years  in  advance 
of  her  pupils  in  knowledge  and  culture.  Such  a  view,  it 
seems  to  me,  confounds  ability  to  understand  and  sympa- 
thize with  children  (which,  of  course,  is  a  necessarj'  quali- 
fication in  every  teacher),  and  the  identity  with  them  in 
age  and  development.  A  university  professor,  who  is  not 
in  touch  with  childhood,  would  not  make  a  good  teacher; 
but  he  should  be  in  touch  with  childhood,  and  some  of  the 
riVost  eminent  pioneers  in  human  learning  have  been  most 
sympathetic  lovers  of  children.  The  teacher  should  have 
depth  as  well  as  height  of  soul;  the  former  for  the  sake  of 
being  in  touch  with  children,  the  latter  in  order  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  them. 

Our  Herbartian  friends  fall  into  something  of  the  same 
sort  of  fallacy  in  applying  their  culture  epoch  idea.  1  be- 
lieve there  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  pedagogy  to  be  devel- 
oped from  the  study  of  that  most  fruitful  and  suggestive 
comparison  of  individual  and  race  development.  But,  as 
Prof.  Hinsdale  often  remarks,  there  is  a  measure  in  all 
things.  At  present  we  probablyneed  light  on  the  points  of 
•  difference  more  than  we  do  on  the  correspondences  in  the 
two  series.     We  must  also  say,  as  does  Dr.  C.  A,  McMurrj- 
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llUinoia  Public-Scfiool  Journal  of  February,  1896),  that  the 
standard,  educationally,  is  the  sequence  in  the  child — not 
in  the  race. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  helped  by  diagrams,  let 
us  give  a  moment's  attention  to  the  following  figure: 


Kk«  D*ielopimt 


■11. 
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The  two  horizontal  lines  represent  the  race  develop- 
ment and  the  individual  development,  respectively,  S  and 
M  stand  for  the  sensory  and  motor  (or,  in  a  larger  sense, 
the  receptive  and  expressive  or  productive)  sides  of  a  par- 
ticular activity,  e.  g.,  of  "read-writing"  or  drawing.  The 
child  grows  up  in  an  environment  of  highly  developed 
culture  along  these  lines,  which  environment,  acting  on  his 
receptive  impressionability  S',  hastens  its  development  so 
much  that  it  is  shifted  forward  and  thus  separated  from  the 
corresponding  motor  development  (M').  The  period  (II) 
between  S' and  M',  before  the  motor  development  has  over- 
taken the  corresponding  sensory  development  is  the  time 
of  induced  play-activity.  A  high  order  of  environment  is 
acting  on  the  individual  whose  reaction  is  immature  and 
I  of  a  lower  order  in  the  evolutionary  series. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  attempt  to  state  the  hypothesis 

;  in  terms  somewhat  more  like  the  Hegelian  terminology,  I 

should   accept   Dr.  Dewey's  definition  of  interest  as  "im- 

I  pulse  functioning  witli  reference  to  the  idea  of  self-expres- 

[sion."    The  child,   becoming  conscious  of  new  ways  of 

[self-expression,  develops  interests  along  these  new  lines  of 

activity.     That  is  the  first  stage.     But  the  soul,  as  a  self- 

[Bctive  principle,  is  impelled  from  inner  necessity  to  repre- 

'  Sent  its  inner  self  outwardly.     During  this  second  period, 

however,  its   bodily  organs  (muncles,  bones,  nerves,  etc.), 

[*hich  it  is  in  the  process  of  making  for  its  own  use  in  eelf- 

Kxpression,  have  not  yet  been  completely  developed;  hence 

lits  self-expression,  considered  objectively,  is  inadequate, 
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but,  considered  subjectively,  it  is  perfect.  "Play  is  the 
purest,  moat  spiritual  activity  in  man  at  this  stage,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  typical  of  human  life  as  a  whole — of  the 
inner  hidden  natural  life  in  man  and  all  thing's"  (Froebel). 
This  continued  attempt  at  self-expression  by  the  soul  de- 
velops the  bodily  organs  which  it  uses  in  such  activity. 
The  third  stage  is  reached  as  soon  as  these  instruments  of 
the  soul's  self-expression  are  duly  developed. 

The  shifting  of  the  sen-sury  (receptive)  development  in 
advance  of  the  motor  (creative  or  productive)  development 
is  what  makes  the  Aristotelian  catharsis  possible.  In  this 
way  the  individual  relives  the  life  of  the  ra.ce  Meally  and 
not  ariunlly.  In  ft'elhig  he  touches  the  experience  of  the 
race  at  all  points  but  does  not  have  to  act  it  out.  On  the 
stage,  in  literature,  in  conversation,  and  in  social  and  busi- 
ness intercourse  with  others  we  cau  thus  glimpse  slightly 
the  larger  life'of  the  race  in  many  ways,  but  only  because 
our  appreciation  is  deeper  and  broader  than  our  productive 
activity. 

From  this  standpoint  it  would  seem  that  we  should  feel 
contidence  in  the  desirability  of  giving  the  child  the  high- 
est and  best  culture  material  that  the  race  has  produced. 
This  must,  to  be  sure,  be  such  as  will  appeal  to  the  child. 
The  short  circuiting  that  is  such  a  prominent  feature  of 
ontogeny  in  contrast  with  phylogeny,  is  most  marked  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  individual  unfoldment;  the  doctrine  of 
"broadening  by  retarding"  has  its  most  profitable  adapta- 
tions perhaps  in  the  later  stages. 
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BY  DK.  LEVISEELBY,  OF  THE  STATE  NOUMAL  SCHOOI,,  TREN- 
TON, NEW  JERSEY. 


The  article  on  this  subject  in  the  First  YearBook  pre- 
sented at  Denver,  last  year  by  Dr.  Van  Liew.  did  not  re- 
ceive the  attention  that  the  HUbject  deserves.  This  was 
owing  to  the  precedence  of  other  subjects  in  the  Year-Book 
which  took  nearly  all  of  the  time  allotted  to  discussion.  We 
owe  Dr.  Van  Liew  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  re- 
search which  he  has  made,  for  placing  the  views  of  different 
authors  on  the  subject  clearly  before  us,  and  for  his  own 
views  so  admirably  and  conservatively  put.  He  succeeded 
in  throwing  a  large  amount  of  light  upon  a  subject  that  is 
very  obscure  to  the  great  mass  of  American  teachers.  Prom 
a  critical  and  historical  standpoint  this  paper  will  stand 
for  a  classic  on  this  subject.  It  prepares  the  ground  for  a 
wider  discussion  of  this  fertile  theme,  which  will  result,  I 
believe,  in  simplifying  our  courses  of  study,  and  in  influ- 
encing educational  thought.  While  this  discussion  may  not 
accomplish  all  that  extremists  in  Germany  and  this  country 
expect  or  claim  for  it,  it  will  doubtless  do  great  good. 

The  scheme,-*  that  Dr.  Van  Liew  presents  are  largely 
those  of  Herbarl  and  his  disciples.  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  finding  that  Rosraini,  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  in  hie 
great  work  on  '"Method  in  Education,"  apparently  quite  inde- 
pendently of  Herbart,  discovered  the  same  truth.  Probably 
no  man  of  that  age,  and  possibly  of  any  age,  has  ever  made 
no  profound  and  careful  an  analysis  of  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  child  as  did  Rosmini.  Certainly  the  world  has 
furnished  very  few  more  profound  thinkers  than  he.  He 
says,  "History  has  the  same  epochs  in  the  individual  as  in 
the  whole  human  race." 
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The  great  Italian  educator  did  not  believe  that  arbi- 
trary boundaries  in  either  individual  or  race  development 
can  be  established.  Nor  does  Dr.  Van  Liew.  He  says 
(p  112,  Year  Bookt,  "For  this  reason  we  have  objected  to 
the  establishment  of  any  definite  and  arbitrary  boundaries, 
at  least  in  application,  between  the  different  culture  epochs, 
and  for  this  reason  we  have  ourselves  refrained  from  either 
setting^  boundaries  or  fixing  any  definite  number  of  epochs 
in  the  child's  development,"  This  corresponds  with  the 
general  thought  of  RosminJ,  who  says,  "It  is  certain  that 
neither  individuals  iior  races  advance  with  equal  steps, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  operations  proper  to  human  nature, 
such  as  those  of  which  we  are  speaking,  although  they  take 
place  alike  in  all  human  individuals,  do  not  take  place  in 
all  at  the  same  period;  and  this  holds  gof>d  in  the  develop- 
ment of  races  also.  It  would  be  impossible  to  determine  all 
the  circumstances  and  causes  which  lead  an  individual 
(and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  nation)  to  take  such  a  step 
exactly  in  such  a  year,  on  such  a  day,  at  such  a  moment, 
the  minute  circumstances  which  influence  the  human  mind 
being  infinite.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  limitations  hinted 
at  by  Dr.  Van  Liew,  and  so  clearly  indicated  by  Rosmini, 
mark  a  very  important  phase  of  this  discussion,  and  I  shall 
therefore  attempt  to  indicate  a  scheme  of  culture  epochs 
that  is  at  once  suitable  to  the  education  of  every  child,  ap- 
plicable to  our  school  conditions,  and  easily  carried  in  the 
mind  of  every  teacher.  I  propose  to  discuss  certain  of  the 
correspondences  in  the  development  of  the  race  and  of  the 
child  that  are  clear  and  beyond  dispute. 

I  do  not  see  with  Zillerand  Rein,  and  their  school,  that 
it  is  wise  to  indicate  so  many  steps,  some  of  which,  at 
least,  seem  far-fetched  and  imaginary  in  the  correspond- 
ences noticed.  A  scheme  which  divides  the  life  of  the 
child  into  eight  epochs  corresponding  to  the  eight  school 
years,  marks  divisions  that  the  psychologist  has  failed  to 
find,  and  which  are  confusing  rather  than  clarifying  to  the 
teacher.  It  prevents  proper  elasticity  in  the  course  of 
study,  if  adhered  to  with  any  degree  of  closeness,  and  leads 
to  the  narrow  formalism  which  already  too  generally  char- 
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acterizes  courses  of  study  and  whicli  Herbartians  are  tryiug 
to  remove. 

Although  Bosenkrauz  does  not  treat  of  culture  epochs, 
he  does  indicate  three  very  clear  stages  of  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  and  upon  the  basis  which  he  lias 
marked  out,  Ishall  endeavor  to  develo]i  a  scheme  in  which 
'  the  theory  of  the  culture  epochs  will  be  found  to  have  prac- 
tical application.     This  scheme  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 


AOE    OF  THE    INDIVID- 

CAL.    RELATIVELY 

INDICATED. 


From     infancy    t  o 
.  about  the  eighth  year. 


From    The  sixth 
the  tenth  year. 


to 


After 
1  Jicar. 


the    tenth 


PSYCHICAL  EPOCHS 
IN  THK  INDI- 
VIDUAL. 


The  intuitive  epoch, 
BetiHc-perceptioQ  ,  aa 
the  begimiinj;  ^•i  intel- 
lectual culture. 


The  imag  ina  t  i  v  e 
epoch,  development  of 
linaifination  and  mem- 
orj-. 


EPfK^HS  IN  KACE 

ni'.VKixjp- 

MENT. 


The    mylhica]    and 
heroic  epoch. 


The   tntermediatc 

e]>wch. 


The  lo^cal    epoch.       The   epoch  of  free- 
thinkiDf;   and    reason-    doni.  self-government, 
inU,   receiving  promi- '       " 
nence. 


and  recogaition  of  the 
individual. 


1  think  that  in  this  simple  scheme  all  of  the  essentials 

'  ol  the  theory  of  the  culture  ejiochs  are  set  forth,  and  that 

j  «-c  shall  find  with  Prof.  J.  Mark  Baldwin  that,  "The  infant 

is  an  embrj'o  (lersou.  a  social  unit  in  the  process  of  forming. 

and  he  is  in  these  early  stages   plainly  recapitulating,'  the 

litems  in  the  soul  history  of  the  race."     Though    there  are 

[short  cuts  for  some  individuals  owing  to  heritage  and  eu- 

;  vironment,  so  that  one  cannot  mark  out  six  or  eight  epochs 

wliich  all   must  pass   through,  there  are  no  short   cuts  in 

'  thl»  HCheme.  all  must  pass  through  the  stages  of  sense-per- 

cepll<m.  imagination,  and  reason.     If,  then,  a  parallelism 

lielween  these  three  psychical  epochs  in  the  child  and  three 

Ifreut  epochs  of  racial  development  can  be  pointed  out,  we 

have  a  principle  which  will  be  of  great  practical  value  in 
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forming  courses  of  study.  Let  us  study  each  of  these  epochs 
in  detail  and  see  if  such  parallelism  exists. 

I,  The  intuitive  epoch. 

Of  course  this  epoch  begins  in  the  child  a  lonj^  time  be- 
fore he  enters  school.  But  no  theory  of  education  can  ig- 
nore the  early  years  of  the  child  before  he  enters  school. 
This  thought  has  taken  deeper  hold  upon  educators  of  late 
years  than  formerly.  Hence  the  remarkable  activity  in 
child-study,  the  more  careful  study  of  kincleri^-arten  work, 
the  study  of  the  mental  growth  of  little  children.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  mo.st  remarkable  contributions  to  the  educa- 
tional literature  of  recent  times  have  been  studies  of  chil- 
dren from  earliest  infancy. 

When  the  child  comes  to  us  at  six,  he  has  already  ac- 
quired many  habits,  some  good,  some  bad,  according  to  his 
home  environment,  and  education  consists  in  the  formation 
of  habits.  Therefore,  if  the  theory  of  education  does  not 
extend  to  the  cradle,  and  if  i)arents  do  not  learn  that 
the  beginning  of  education  is  with  them,  the  work  of  edu- 
cation can  never  he  completely  done.  And  so  f  take  this 
first  e]>och  to  begin  at  birth  and  ctmtinue  until  some  time 
after  the  school  life  ha.*;  begun, — just  to  M'hat  age  I  am  loth 
to  mark  any  definite  limit.  Indeed,  no  tinal  limit  can  be 
placed  to  this  period,  as  we  obtain  knowledge  by  intuition 
as  long  as  we  live.  Unt  that  we  gain  knowledge  by  the 
senses  at  first  every  one  acknowledges,  and  tliis  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  is  tlie  chief  means  fur  the  first  seven 
or  eight  years  of  the  child's  life.  Xow  tliere  are  certain 
characteristics  in  the  chiklliood  of  the  race  that  undoubt- 
edly furnish  close  correspondences  witli  tlie  period  of  child- 
hood under  discussion.     Some  of  tliese  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  seems  clearthat  in  tlio  very  matter  which  we  have 
just  discussed  we  liave  a  strong  parallelism.  The  child 
gains  his  eariy  Iniowledge  tlinnigli  the  sen.ses.  The  early 
race  had  to  tlejiend  upon  this  means  alone  for  its  knowi- 
edge.  What  could  be  seen,  heard,  felt,  was  the  .primary 
source  of  knowledge. 

2.  Rosmini  says:  "The  infant  begins  by  believing 
everything."    Hence  those  jtarents  are  wise  who  insist  tiiat 
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■jtromises  made  their  children  must  be  carried  out,  else 
hildisli  trust  and  credulity  will  be  blasted,  and  deception 
ud  falsehood  will  influence  the  child  before  he  is  suffi- 
ciently established  in  character  to  be  seriously  injured  by 
tbem.  But  credulity  is  also  a  strong  characteristic  of  the 
early  race.  Primitive  peoples  have  always  shown  a  di8- 
i])ositiou  to  believe  until  compelled  to  unbelief  through  de- 
ception. The  same  is  true  of  the  savage  and  uncivilized 
tribesthatare  still  found  in  almost  aboriginal  state.  Hence 
they  are  easily  imposed  upon  by  traders  who  misrepresent 
the  value  of  their  wares,  There  is  therefore  a  clear  paral- 
lelism between  the  child  and  the  race  in  the  matter  of 
credulity. 

3.  The  mysteries  of  nature  easily  inspire  a  feeling  of 
awe  and  reverence  in  the  child-mind,  and  the  same  was 
true  of  the  race  iA  its  early  stage  of  development.  We  find 
men  deifying  the,  to  them,  inexplicable  works  of  nature  as 
witnessed  upon  land,  or  sea,  or  in  the  sity. 

4.  The  same  parallelism  of  feeling  in  both  furnishes 
their  conception  of  the  personality  and  existence  of  God. 
Rosmiui  says,  "all  peoples,  in  all  periods  of  their  history, 
have  recognized  the  necessary  existence  of  God, — that  is,  of 
A  necessarj-  unity,  first  cause  of  all, — as  self-manifest.  The 
moBt  idiotic  of  men  sees  this  truth  as  evident,  he  seeks  no 
reason  for  it;  his  ])ersuasion  is  immediate,  and  he  would 
wonder  at  any  one  who  should  ask  him  to  account  for  his 
belief,  and  jjossibly  laugh  at  or  ridicule  him  as  a  fool  or  a 
trifler.  This  is  why  children  so  easily  understand  the  word 
'iivd'    as   signifj'ing  a  Supreme    Being,  the  cause   of  all, 

[and  give  tlieir  assent  so  readily  when  his  existence  is  af- 
d." 

The  iJrimitive  man  thinks  of  God  as  the  Great  Spirit, 
wlio  manifests  himself  in  thunder  and  lightning,  in  mighty 
winds  iuid  storms,  in  the  great  changes  in  the  elements 
about  him  which  he  is  unable  to  exxilaiu,  and  which  are  to 
bliD  Bopematural. 

Now.  as  these  parallelisms  in  the  first  epoch  of  child 
develupment  and  in  that  of  the  race  seem  so  manifestly  to 
exist,  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  child  lo%-es  myths  and  fairy 
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tales,  which  are  the  imperfect  expressions  of  the  soul-long- 
inps  of  therace  in  its  first  strufjffles  for  lifrht?  Tiiese  sto- 
ries exactly  tit  the  mental  development  of  the  ohild,  for 
the  reasons  above  yiven,  hence  they  should  be  used  in  the 
family  and  in  the  early  years  of  school  life.  Col.  Parker 
says,  "Myth  comes  fn)m  the  im]>erfect  answer  wliich  nature 
gives  to  the  childish  soul  of  man.  The  answers  are  not 
false,  but  they  are  imiterfect  and  partial,  and  are  to  child- 
ish souls^  the  solution  of  irreat  jiroblems.  Every  answer 
given  to  a  spontaneous  and  innocent  question  contains  a 
golden  kernel  of  intrinsic  truth.  It  is  that  truth  which  a 
child  can  bear  in  its  early  years.  It  cannot  grasp  precepts 
and  logic,  but  it  can  understand  truth,  like  those  who 
crowded  around  our  Savior,  in  ])arables." 

But  I  believe  with  Felix  Adler  that  great  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  choice  of  myths  and  fairy  stories.  Of  their 
value  his  testimony  is  as  follows: 

"There  is  no  other  literature  in  the  world  that  offers 
what  is  equal  to  them  in  vahie  for  the  particular  object  we 
now  have  in  view."  (Moral  instruction  for  the  x""imary 
grade.)  Again,  "It  is  the  oliildhood  of  tlie  race  that  speaks 
to  the  child  of  today.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  ancieut,  far- 
off  past  that  echoes  from  the  lips  of  the  story-teller.'' 

Prof.  Adier's  book  nn  "Moral  Education"  furnishes  an 
admirable  outline  of  stories  drawn  from  myths,  fairy  tales, 
and  the  Hible.  many  of  which  should  be  given  to  children 
long  before  they  enter  .sclitiol.  and  long  before  they  can 
read.  These  stories  might  to  he  told  by  the  mothers  and 
the  nurses  from  the  third  and  fourtli  year  on,  and  perhaps 
earlier,  an<l  they  will  be  fminil  to  contain  an  abundance  of 
intere.-^ting  ami  instructive  material  suitable  to  the  child's 
understanding. 

It  i.s  hardly  to  l>e  e.\pecte<l  that  this  work  will  ever  be 
systematically  and  lluiroiighly  «l<»ne  in  our  American  homes; 
but  even  if  it  were,  wlu-n  the  child  enters  school  he  ha.snot 
yet  outgrown  this  kind  uf  work:  hence  two  or  three  of  the 
first  school  years  must  be  given  to  it.  The  .stories  must  be 
adapted  to  the  advancement  of  the  children  so  that  they 
shall  neither  be  tiKt  diflicult  nor  too  puerile.     I  am  inclined 
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I  think  that  the  period  of  predominance  of  the  sense-per- 
ception in  the  development  of  the  child  will  correspond 
closely  with  the  period  in  which  this  kind  of  material  may 
be  used,  and  therefore  this  first  psychical  epoch  in  the 
cllild  is  shown  to  corresjiond  to  the  first  psychical  epoch  in 
the  race. 

II.  The  imatrinative  epoch. 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  of  the  discussion  of  these 
last  two  epochs,  that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  so  clear  a 
parallelism  between  child  and  racial  development  for  these 
next  two  epochs  as  I  think  is  established  in  the  epoch  al- 
ready discussed.  If  difficult  when  the  attempt  is  to  show 
correspondences  in  but  two  more  epoc!i.s,  what  must  it  be 
to  outline  definite  correspondences  in  four  or  six  epochs 
additional!  And  yet,  I  think  we  shall  find  pretty  clearly 
marked  parallelisms  which  will  sustain  the  theory  of  culture 
epochs.  It  must  not  be  thoujjht  that  the  foretfoiny^  period 
lias  not  stimulated  and  developed  a  ffreat  deal  of  imag'iua- 
llon  in  the  child;  but  this  second  period  !,ives  i>njminence 
to  the  imagination,  and  it  is  in  this  aspect  that  we  are  to 
OOOHider  the  question.  Indeed,  there  can  no  walls  or  par- 
titions be  erected  in  our  intellectual  building,  which  set  off 
one  period  to  sense-perception  alone,  another  to  imagina- 
tion, and  a  third  to  reason.  The  individual  imagines  and 
reasons  from  a  very  early  age,  and  uses  the  .senses  till  the 
end  of  life.  But  in  the  order  of  mental  development  imag- 
ination succeeds  sense -perception,  and  reason  succeeds 
imagination,  and  each  of  these  becomes  prominent  in  the 
order  named. 

I  have  called  this  epoch  in  race  development  the  Inter- 
mediate. The  term  meifirpml  is  too  limited,  and  it  has  a 
narrow  use  as  covering  a  period  of  hi-story  of  about  a  thou- 
sand yearn  just  preceeding  the  Reformation.  Now,  none  of 
the  authors  who  use  that  term  limit  this  period  by  any  such 
bounds,  as  the  Heroic  age  and  the  age  of  Myths  closed 
many  centuries  before  medieval  times,  but  this  term  is 
mi'sleading.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  second  period  is 
Itroperly  the  intermediate;  that  is,  the  period  between  the 
race  in  Its  childhood   and  its  full  manhood   as  indicated 
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by  the  epoch  of  freedom.  It  is  an  advanc*^  over  the  pre- 
ceeding  age  when  men  have  lived'in  fatniliesand  tribes,  to 
an  intermediate  sta^e  of  growth  where  they  seek  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  other  families  for  the  purpose  of 
government  and  historical  development.  This  epoch 
reaches  far  back  in  history;  the  Israelites  be^^an  it  with 
their  judges  and  kings;  the  Greeks  with  the  Dorian  con- 
quest; the  Romans  with  the  fusion  of  other  tribes  with 
the  Latins. 

This  intermediate  epoch  in  racial  development  corre- 
sponds very  closelj-  to  the  view  which  Rosenkranz  takes 
of  the  imaginative  epoch,  which  is  indicated  as  follows: 
"The  mental  image  may  (1)  be  compared  with  the  percep- 
tion from  which  it  sprang,  or  (2)  it  may  be  arbitrarily  al- 
tered and  combined  with  other  images,  or  (3)  it  may  be  held 
fast  in  the  form  of  abstract  signs  or  symbols  which  intelli- 
gence invents  for  it."  If  this  be  so,  then  the  intermediate 
epoch  of  racial  development  is  full  of  suggestions  and  of 
material  for  the  imaginative  epoch  of  the  child.  Abundant 
and  suitable  historical  material  is  furnished,  which  appeals 
directly  to  his  mind  because  it  corre-sponds  to  his  own  de- 
velopment, for  the  same  reasons  that  the  Heroic  age  suits 
his  previous  development. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  lessons  which  appeal  to 
the  child's  imagination  and  properly  develojt  it,  must  come 
from  literature.  Above  all  things  must  the  teacher  intro- 
duce good  literature,  thereby  cultivating  a  proper  imagina- 
tion and  forestalling  a  depraved  imagination,  which  comes 
from  indulging  in  pernicious  literature.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
too  much  to  claim  this  thought  entirely  for  Herbartian 
pedaj^^ogy,  but  there  is  no  question  tliat  this  jiedagogy  diws 
teach  that  most  vital  lesson,  and  that  it  suggests  a  practi- 
cal way  of  enforciiitr  it. 

Tlie  iniatrinative  e(Kn-h  will  also  use  much  of  the  ma- 
terial already  indicated  for  the  preceding  e]>och,  which  the 
teacher  will  begin  to  use  when  ttie  child  enters  school,  and 
will  continue  to  use  for  several  year.s. 

Then,  too,  durint:  tliis  period.  K^reat  attention  will  be 
given  to  memory,  which  is  now  most   retentive.     Gems  of 
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iterature  will  be  learned,  maxima  committed  to  memory, 
and  if  a  modern  language  is  to  be  learned  it  will  be  com- 
menced at  this  time,  when  the  child  most  easily  and  accu 
ratelyacquires  pronunciation,  inflection,  and  vocabularies. 

Ill,  The  logical  or  reasoning;  epoch. 

This  third  epoch  begins  when  the  child  is  about  ten 
years  of  a\^e.  I  repeat  that  this  does  not  imply  that  the 
child  has  not  reasoned  before  this.  Col.  Parker  is  quite 
right  when  he  places  thinking  as  the  center  of  all  work 
with  the  child.  But  now  reason  is  to  be  prominent  just  as 
sense -percept!  on  and  imagination  have  had  their  periods 
of  prominence  heretofore. 

The  last  epoch  in  the  historj-  of  the  race,  the  present, 
mjiy  be  called  the  ei>och  of  freedom  or  self  government. 
The  tendency  of  all  jieoples  is  clearly  towards  this  end. 
and  this  may  well  be  called  the  epoch  of  reason,  the 
ei>och  when  men  think  for  themselves  and  assert  them- 
selves. The  race  is  no  longer  ruled  by  the  senses,  nor  by 
desultory  uncertain  gropings  after  ideals,  but  by  the  power 
of  reason.  And  we  find  the  closest  parallel  with  this  in  the 
development  of  the  individual.  The  child  at  this  period 
begins  to  assert  himself,  begins  to  fee!  his  importance  in 
the  universe,  begins  to  reason,  begins  to  reach  out  after 
personal  freedom.  As  Rosenkranz  puts  it,  "The  thinking 
activity  is  emancipated  from  the  dependence  on  the  senses 
to  a  higher  degree  than  in  the  processes  of  conception  and 
perception.  The  notion,  judgment,  and  syllogism,  develop 
forms,  which,  as  such,  have  no  power  of  being  perceived  by 
the  senses,  llut  it  does  not  follow  that  he  who  thinks  can 
not  return  out  of  the  thinking  activity  and  carry  it  witli 
him  into  the  sphere  of  image -concepts  and  perception.  The 
true  thinking  activity  deprives  itself  of  no  content." 

Am  to  the  material  which  may  be  used  in  this  period. 
that  suggested  by  Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry,  namely,  pioneer  his- 
tory, the  period  of  settlements,  of  colonial  history,  of  the 
Ktrvoltition,  and  of  the  constitution,  is  admirably  suited  to- 
the  children  of  our  country.  This  whole  history  culmin- 
ates In  the  realization  of  freedom,  and  therefore,  the  his- 
tory and  literature  of  this  period  is  the  right  material  for 
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the  epoch  under  discussion.  Only  I  would  not  attempt  to 
separate  the  work  so  as  to  tit  the  school  f^rades,  but  would 
follow  the  order  su^jfested,  the  historical  order,  making 
the  material  suit  the  wants  of  this  third  period  of  psychical 
development,  the  period  of  reason. 

Prof,  Rein  has  worked  out  a  similar  historical  scheme 
for  Germany,  and  there  ctmld  easily  be  worked  out  a  like 
scheme  for  each  country  from  its  history  and  racial  devel- 
opment, and  these  various  schemes  would  furnish  material 
from  which  we  could  draw,  so  th;it  all  of  the  great  lessons 
which  this  present  ejioch  teaches  may  be  s,'iven  to  our 
pupils. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  with  Prof.  J.  Mark  IJnldwin, 
that  in  the  development  of  the  individual  there  are  short 
cut  "processes  which  at  first  required  a  lon;rer  series  of 
processes,"  and  therefore  theattempt  to  tinila  culture  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  race  to  correspond  with  each  grade  of 
our  school  courses,  must  necessarily  end  in  too  tine-spun 
theories  to  Ije  of  ])ractical  value  to  our  scIkjoIs.  But  a  the- 
ory of  culture  ei)oclis.  ba.sed  on  the  simple  scheme  of  the 
three  psychical  epochs  marked  out  by  Rosen kranz,  namely, 
sense- iwrcejjtion.  imagination,  and  reason,  furnishe.s  a 
working  hypothesis  which  can  be  applied  to  our  school 
courses.  This  admits  nf  a  wide  latitude  of  ajjplication  on 
the  jjart  of  the  teacher,  and  does  not  .seek  to  fit  all  children 
to  one  mold.  This  admits  of  practical  concentration, 
which  is  always  easily  held  in  the  mind,  and  which  does 
not  require  of  necessity  some  specified  study  of  the  curri- 
culum as  a  center,  yet  always  and  eternally  has  for  its 
center  the  child  and  his  psycliical  development. 
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1.  Tlie  si^riiiticaiu't'  nt'  tliis  tln-orv.  in  ilr*  lii'.iniii'.  ini  Iln- 
jtractict;  of  teachiiiji.  sffTiis  to  nil' lo  lif  in  lln-  l.nl  lli.il  il 
a'lve^  worth  ami  ditriiity  to  tin-  ini|iri-lirt  sl,i-,'.i-^<i|  ilrM-l.i|i 
ment.  It  teaohcs  palnjii-c.  It  inaltrs  il  .i|>|ii'.ii'  tli.il  I  In- 
imiwrfectioiis  of  cliildliitod  an-  not  inm-ly  v.-\.iliiiu:,  liiml 
ranCL's  in  the  way  of  tiiUnic,  Iml  sl.-|is  tow.inl-.  hiflici 
thintrs:  or  itt-rhaps  nion-  Justly,  it  tiMih.;,  iliii  1  JinJii.ilinN 
tK.-twten  those  impcrfrotions  wliicli  an-  imii-  liimli  .in<  i-n, 
and  those  which  an-  sonn-thirijr  wtUU-r  in  lln-  ni.ilin."  'I'loi 
pati<*ncc  with  jiroc*.'s.-.i-.  is  pi-rlmps  lln-  i)ii>l  phili>:-,<i|ihi>  .d 
Ifsson  of  III*,-  nin*'ti-i-Mth  n-nlnrv.  wh-th'-i'  ini  iil<  .iiirl  l,y 
Heirirl  or  Darwin  or  Ijy  I'-aiJnT^  ol  lal'-r  <lait- 
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observation.  The  method  is  belter  suited  to  the  purjiose  of 
demonstration  than  to  tliat  of  discovery. 

!(.  Does  the  a.ssumed  j).irallelisni  between  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  race  actually  exist? 
It  is  sufTjfested  by  studies  in  the  bej,'iiinin}rs  of  fjovemment, 
of  reli),'ion,  of  literature.  <if  the  arts  of  representation,  of 
music,  of  natural  science,  of  industry,  of  morals.  Recent 
invest if^^ations  in  the  be^inninifs  of  draivin;;  liave  been  es- 
pecially instructive  in  this  respect.  It  seemn  impossible  to 
pursue  studies  in  anyof  these  departments,  whether  on  the 
psychological  or  the  historical  side,  without  receiving?  at 
every  statue  of  projfress  intimations  from  the  otlier  side. 
Whether  the  investijjfator  comes  to  his  laslt  from  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  he  strikes  the  same  trail.  I^eave  out  all 
forced  exempli li cations  of  the  principle,  such  as  show  a  dis- 
position to  find  examples  whetlier  the}'  exist  or  not,  and  an 
overwhelminfj  number  remain.  These  facts  do  not  prove 
the  theorj-  true;  but  they  do  raise  a  stronj^  presumption  in 
its  favor.  It  would  be  unscientific  to  ijrnore  so  many  indi- 
cations, all  poiiitinjr  in  the  same  direction. 

But  it  is  not  enouj,'h  to  jiile  up  instances  and  draw  from 
them  a  f^eneral  princijile.  The  reJatiim  of  these  facts  to 
other  facts  must  beexumiiied,  in  order  todetermine,  if  pos- 
sible, ivhether  there  is  any  reason  in  the  constitution  of 
thin^^s  why  the  individual  must  reprodnce  broad  -statues  in 
the  development  of  the  race. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  only  serious 
altemjits  that  have  been  made  to  jirove  that  this  jiarallel- 
ism  is  more  tlian  a  .-series  of  chance  resemblances,  are  the 
brief  ar;rumeiit  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  Baldwins  work  on 
Mental  Develoiimt-itt;  but  these  are  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Tile  hli;her  developments  of  human  culture  may  be  re- 
trarded  as  so  much  added  to  what  the  in<lividnal  would  have 
achieved  without  contact  \v\t\\  otliers  of  his  own  kind, 
Ai)art  from  his  social  environment,  lie  would  attain  to  a 
certain  sta;re  of  development,  resulting"  from  heredity  and 
reaction  upon  that  environment  which  we  call  nature. 

In  view  of  current  discussions  as  to  the  transmission  of 
acfiuired  cliaracteristics.  we  are  modest  in  our  claims  for 


heredity.  Wliat  lifts  th*;  individual  in  clvlllieil  comnumt- 
tics  above  the  statfe  of  savagery  is  not  mainly  liU  piYiiutal 
inljeritaiice.  but  that  heritage  which  he  tliuU  awaitmi;  him 
in  his  social  eDviroiiinent.  The  sava^  iMihy  oomeH  Into 
the  world  with  instincts  and  tendencies  very  mnch  llkt-thoHc 
of  the  baby  born  in  civilization.  In  a  very  (ew  yearK  he 
lias  {rrasjied  the  (jreater  part  of  tlie  ideas  and  Meni'imeiitK 
common  to  his  tribe.  There  remain  for  him  only  hucIi 
chanires  as  accompany  maturing  pliysical  fiinctioiiH.ind  llie 
perfecting  of  his  skill  in  the  performanei?  of  act*  already 
familiar  to  him.  When  he  becomes  a  ijrown  Havutfe,  hi*  Im 
the  type  of  a  stage  of  culture  which  has  added  lit  lie  In  the 
mental  equipment  which  is  acquired  in  early  clilidhuod. 

This  savage  state  of  society  makes  wolld  pronreHM  to- 
wards higher  things  by  rising  to  such  advanced  Ideapt  and 
sentiments  as  stand  in  near  reiati<m  witli  tliosc  lower  iilean 
and  sentiments  that  liiive  previously  prevaik-ti,  The  lilylier 
intermingles  with  and  is  assimilated  liy  the  lower.   A  hltflier 
that  is  so  higli  as   to  stand  in   no  vitui   relation   witli  the 
lower,  18  not  really  apjiropriated,  and  nn  ilovn  not  dr<iw  to 
itself  the  vigor  which  inhered  in  the  lower.     Ily  kIow  and 
|Kiinful  degrees  the  process  continues.     It  would  l)e  Inter 
esting  to  stop  and  consider  wliat  are  the  fnrcc»  which  thui 
driveor  draw  ever  upward;  but  that  is  not  to  our  ])re*HMi( 
purpose.     The  prticess  is  by  some  meann  or  other  con  tlrimtl 
until  the  stage  that  we  call  civilization -unlil  (lie  civii.y..i 
tion  of  our  own  time— is  reached. 

The  sava4;e  (itate  and  the  civilin-d  Mtate  are  not  mdi. 
caily  diScrcnt  la  thirlr  babies.  But  the  clvilixed  human 
beioR  to  gjvminit  op.  grows  much  further  away  from  hi* 
bsbybood  than  doe*  the  ravage.     Hincivitiiu-d  •  * 

stlraolates  Urn  to  mure  rxtrnde>i  and    longer  -i 
Each  vtace  «4  bhi  jtroi^nm,  ifit  U  to  carry  with  It  tbr  lull 
.■cmqctli  of  participation   which  charact' 
^itsreii.  BTort  cattahi  a  vital  relation  to  ti  t 

be'  mat  be  ta  an  Important  iwniM;.  tk^  urjl  IMhq 

If  lb':  vtwicarirtt  of  tbe  chUd  flow*  tsmttaliied  Into  tbta 
o«tt  ktac*  of  prorrvM.  Uksv  \m  do  intemfiCloa  of  tbe  cm- 
mt  of  spirits.  tcr*  to  no  diMipatlaa  of,«ipMtul  va 
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erg}-.  But  if  the  new  is  remote  from  the  old,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  full  tide  will  run  in  the  new  course.  The 
new  idsas  may  be  cliarj^eii  with  vital  enerpy,  but  it  will  not 
be  eneryy  for  the  soul  that  has  not  passed  over  into  the 
realm  where  those  ideas  have  sway. 

It  is,  then,  true  in  a  lar^e  sense,  that  the  child  must, 
normally,  develop  by  successive  stages,  much  as  the  race 
has  developed;  and  that  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the 
gTowinji  child  bears  a  constitutional  resemblance  and  rela- 
tionship to  a  race  of  trrowintr  and  tfrown-up  children. 

i-  What  are  the  pedajfo^ical  consequences  of  this 
principle':' 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  principle 
is  not  yet  defined  with  sufficient  sharpness  and  certainty  to 
warrant  us  in  proceedin^r  from  it  deductively.  It  may  sug"- 
geet  further  inquiry  in  certain  directions;  it  may  raise  a 
doubt  with  reference  to  otherwise  plausible  proposals.  It 
may  serve  us  as  an  important  supplemental  principle,  but 
not  as  a  guiding  principle.  Even  where  it  is  professedly 
used  a.s  a  guiding  principle,  it  seems  to  me  not  to  be  trusted 
as  the  sole  guide. 

5,  Without  beinsT  definitely  formulated,  this  principle 
has  received  wide  application  in  the  education  of  the  past. 
To  take  a  single  illustration:  The  home  education  of  Prot- 
estant countries  for  three  centuries  was  largely  based  oo 
the  bible,  in  the  vernacular.  The  book  contains  not  only 
formal  religious  doctrine,  but  also  a  vast  amount  of  noble 
"culture  material"  drawn  from  different  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion. While  the  whole  was  open  to  all  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  all  heard  it  read,  each  appropriated  to  himself 
that  which  appealed  most  strongly  to  him.  There  was  ac- 
cordingly provided,  from  the  same  Scriptures,  the  appro- 
priate milk  for  babes  and  strong  meat  for  those  who  were 
older.  It  has  happened  similarly  to  other  peoples  that 
have  u.sed  the  noblest  literature  of  their  civilization  as  the 
basis  of  their  instruction. 

0.  There  is  a  reason  which  may  not  appear  on  the  sur- 
face for  thus  using  the  literature  of  imperfect  stages  of 
civilization  as  material  for  instruction  at   like  imperfect 
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stag^es  of  individual  development.  Each  of  these  imperfect 
stages  has  both  its  noble  and  its  degenerate  aspect.  Tlie 
Instinct  represented  in  the  love  for  fairy  tales  may  lead  on 
to  the  next  thing  higher;  or  it  may  lead  down  into  trivial- 
ity, unreality,  sweet-do-nothing,  capriciousness,  arbitrary 
willfulness.  The  instinct  represented  by  the  love  of  adven- 
ture may  furnish  vigor  and  courage  for  a  higher  devotion 
to  the  common  good;  or  it  may  lead  to  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  independence,  and  disregard  of  authority  and 
riirht.  Now,  the  great  literary  examples  of  these  several 
types  throw  their  weight  on  the  side  of  the  nobler  inter- 
pretation. 

Instead  of  checking  the  instinctive  movement  of  the 
soul,  or  giving  it  a  downward  bent,  they  carry  its  full  vol- 
ume with  them  in  a  moderate  movement  toward  higher 
things.  For  the  truly  great  literature  of  any  of  these 
periods  does  not  belong  to  the  beginning  or  the  middle  of 
that  period.  It  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  period,  and 
points  to  something  higher.  As  Carlyle  has  said,  "The 
finished  poet  •  *  *  is  a  symptom  that  his  epoch  itself 
has  reached  perfection  andis  tinished;  that  before  long  there 
will  be  a  new  epoch,  new  reformers  needed." 

So  these  literatures  of  imperfect  ages  ha  vein  themsume- 
thing  of  permanent  worth  and  truth.  Note  how  the  Greek 
tragedians,  those  mighty  teachers  of  the  lesson  that  "what- 
soever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap,"  drew  their 
materials  from  Homer.  Consider,  too,  how  we  who  have 
teamed  to  love  the  higher  things  of  thestoryof  the  bible, 
go  )tack  with  new  love  and  interest  to  the  simple  histories 
of  the  patriarchs. 

7.  1  have  sought  to  show  that,  so  far  as  this  doctrine 
of  parallelism  contains  a  valid  principle,  it  teaches  u.s  to  be 
patieut  with  the  slow,  successive  stages  of  childish  devel- 
opment, to  the  end  that  we  may  direct  the  full  force  of  the 
spiritual  life  into  the  nobler  channels.  It  suggests  that  we 
learn  how  to  educate  children  from  the  way  (.rod  has  edu- 
cated mankind. 

Now,  in  this  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule— no  encour- 
a^emeut  to  a  doctrinaire  procedure  dominated  by  a  single 
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erf^y.  But  if  the  new  is  remote  from  the  old,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  full  tide  will  run  in  the  new  course.  The 
uew  ideas  may  be  cliarjjed  with  vitalenerfty,  but  it  will  not 
be  enerffv  for  the  soul  that  has  not  passed  over  into  the 
realm  where  those  ideas  have  sway. 

It  is,  then,  true  in  a  larj^e  sense,  that  the  child  must, 
normally,  develop  by  successive  stages,  much  as  the  race 
has  developed;  and  that  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the 
^ruwintr  child  bears  a  constitutional  re.semblance  and  rela- 
tionship to  a  race  of  trrowinjrand  yrown-up  children. 

4.  What  are  the  pcdajjfutfical  conse(|uences  of  this 
principle? 

In  the  first  ))lace,  let  11  be  ob.served  that  the  principle 
is  not  yet  deKtied  with  sulHcient  sharpness  and  certainty  to 
warrant  iw  in  proceedinj,'  from  it  deductively.  It  may  sug- 
(jest  further  inquiry  in  certain  directions;  it  may  raise  a 
doubt  with  reference  to  otherwisi.- plausible  proposals.  It 
may  serve  us  as  an  important  supplemental  principle,  but 
not  as  a  (,'uidini^  principle.  Even  where  it  is  professedly 
used  as  a  fruidinfi;  ]irincip!e.  it  seems  to  me  not  to  be  tru-sted 
as  the  sole  (jiiide. 

5.  Without  beintr  definitely  formulated,  this  principle 
has  received  wide  application  in  the  edncation  of  theitast. 
To  take  a  sin<rle  illustration:  The  home  education  of  Prot- 
estant countries  for  three  centuries  was  larj^ely  based  on 
the  bible,  in  the  vernacular.  The  book  contains  not  only 
formal  relifjious  doctrine,  l>ut  also  a  vast  amount  of  noble 
"culture  material"  drawn  from  different  staffes  of  civiliza- 
tion. While  the  whole  wasojientoaJI  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, antl  all  heard  it  read,  each  appropriated  to  himself 
that  which  appealed  most  stnuif^ly  to  him.  There  wa.s  ac- 
cordin!,'ly  pn)videil.  from  the  same  Scriptures,  the  appro- 
priate milk  for  babes  and  strontr  meat  for  those  who  were 
older.  It  has  happen<'il  similarly  to  other  peoples  that 
have  used  the  noblest  literature  ol  their  civilization  as  the 
ba.sis  of  their  instruction, 

ii.  Tliere  is  a  reason  which  may  not  appear  on  the  sur- 
face for  tlius  usin!.r  I'le  literature  of  imperfect  stajjes  of 
civilization  as  material  for  instruction  at  like  imperfect 
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stages  of  individual  ilevoloiimont.    Kaob  of  iIiom-  imp.'!  !.-.-l 
stages  has  both  its  nohK>  and  its  dci'vni'r.Hi'  a^jx-it       Tin' 
instinct  representod  in  thf  lovo  fur  fairy  l.ili-s  in,i\  liMil  i>n 
to  the  next  thintf  hijrher:  or  it  may  IfatI  down  mln  lii\  ial 
ily.  unreality,  sweet -donothini::.  tMi'ii^'ioiisiii'-— .  .uliMi.irv 
willfulness.     The  instincl  represenlcd  hy  thi-  Iom-  ol  .idxi'ii 
ture  may  furnish  vijror  and  I'otinij.'e  fur  a  hi;:hi'i    iIi'miIumi 
to  the  common  ^.^tod:  or  it   may   Irad  in  .111   <-\.i)i;'.i-i.ili'd 
sense   of   inclei)endenc('.   and    disnt^ard  of   .intliniilv    .ind 
right.     Now,  the  ^r^e;^l  literary  i'xatii|ilis  nl    Mn  ■■.i-  fu'wial 
tyiws  throw  their  weijrht  cm   tin-  sidi-  i>l   Mn'  rmlili'i    mlit 
jiretation. 

Instead  of  checkititr  tin-  instiitelivf  nmii'iihi-ni  nl  flu- 
soul,  or  trivintr  it  a  downward  henl,  1hi-y  i";miv  d:.  lull  vnl 
ume  with  them  in  a  nicKlcmtf  niovitiK-nl  linv.ml  Iiji'Ili 
thinfTs.  For  lln'  truly  ;rn-al  lili-raf nr'-  nl  iinv  ■>!  ih>-.>- 
]>eriod»  d'tes  n'lt  Ijeloni,'  to  I  lie  \ii-i',\\iiiiu''_  m  i\ii-  iijuMI'-  iil 
that  period.  It  b'-)ori[r>  to  tin-  fiid  oi  tin-  pirnid  .md 
points  ti>  >om>-tliinL'  lii'_'li'-r.  As  (':itlvl'-  li;i  -  -nd,  ■  'I  ln' 
:;r.:-hr'i  Ti''-:'.  *  *  "*  is  ;i  svjri|il'iirt  l!i;il  hi  .  'ii'i-  li  i>  ,•  IP 
'?.:■->  rrrirh'-'i  Ti»rr;'->:'.i'i:)  and  ]~.  linlsh'-d. '  h.i  t  \,i  '.••!■  iun;- '  h-  i ■ 
'■'■'..'.  'r  a  r.-r"'"  ■■'■•'■  :,.  :.•■'.'.■  r'-f')r!:i'-r"-   •..•■•■i\—\ 

>•    t.'.-:— ;  ..'.-Th'.' .'••-  '1'.  ir;i -.i- -','■•  '  ;i ;'■-    ...1  ,>■..■.';,■  -r.    •.■.■.}• 
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of  the  civilization  on  the  one  hand  and  the  history  of  the 
individual  child  on  the  other.  Without  bindiny  ourselves 
hand  and  foot  to  a  pedago^fic  dojrma,  we  may  be  heartily 
thankful  when  this  difficult  question  of  sequence  is  simpli- 
fied, as  it  certainly  is  in  many  cases,  by  marked  at(reement 
between  these  two  histories. 


Merpretation  of  the  UuUure-Epocli  Theory. 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  CULTURE-EPOCH 
THEORY.* 


DR.  JOHN  DEWEY,  UNIVERSITY  OP  CHICAGO. 

I  find  considerable  difficulty  in  defining  to  myself  just 
what  jjart  the  representatives  of  this  theory  expect  it  to 
play  fiUii:a(iQnnU\i,  and  just  how  they  expect  it  to  play  that 
part.  The  fact  or  non-fact  of  the  correspondence  of  de- 
velopment in  the  race  and  in  the  child  is  one  thing;  the  edu- 
cational interpretntion  of  that  fact  is  another:  and  the 
practical  use  to  be  made  of  it  in  the  school-room  is  a  third 
thing,  though  one  in  the  closest  dependence  upon  the  sec- 
ond. As  definite  a  statement  as  any  I  have  come  across  is 
that  of  Prof.  Van  Liew,  on  pag'e  llfi  of  the  First  Herbart 
Year-Book:  U)  The  need  is  for  a  principle  that  will  n'lve 
correspondence  between  child  and  subject-matter;  (2)  this 
\h  supplit^d  in  the  culture-epoch  theory;  (3)  hence.t  the  cul- 
tural products  of  each  epoch  will  contain  that  which 
appeals  most  sympathetically  and  closely  to  the  child  of 
that  epoch. 

Now,  there  are  two  questions  which  I  wish  to  raise 
here.  First,  what  is  the  criterion  or  standard  employed? 
Is  it  the  succci^sion  of  epochs  in  the  race,  or  is  it  the  devel- 
opment of  instincts,  of  interest  in  the  child?  This  may 
seem,  to  the  wise,  an  unnecessary  or  a  foolish  question,  hut 
I  have  read  the  recent  literature  on  the  subject,  and  I  can- 
Dot  decide  that  the  writers  have  fairly  asked  this  question 
of  themselves. 

As  loni;  as  we  are  dealint;  with  the  e.stab!ishment  of 
the  corresixtndence  as  a/iic',  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  shift 
fn>m  one  side  to  the  other,  now  taking  the  race,  now  taking 
the  child.     But  when  we  come  to  the  eiir/ radu/io /in terpreta- 

•A  paper  Orat  pulilUlieil  In  Ibc  PHblic-Sfhnal  Joarnnl.  Januarr,  LMW. 
'Till*  "bmcc"  li  m)-  ova  laterpota.l[on.    11  Is  not  stated  an  lnfrrtntt\n  Uic  uxl 
Hal.  olh*rwl»r.  I  »tr  no  releTancy. 
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tion  of  this  fact,  not  so!    Only  if  these  Iit-ld  an  '-xacr  pa 
lelism  would  this  be  possible.     And  the  exact  parallelism 
confessedly  absent.' 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  upholders  of  thetheor 
have  clearly  recognized  that  if  the  correspondence  is  not 
exact,  the  standard,  educationally,   is  the  secjuence  in 
child,  not  in  the  race.     It  is  a  question  of  j>aychology,  of 
child  study,  not  of  race  history.      To  study  first  the  race 
side,  and  finding  certain  epochs  then  to  conclude  to  the 
same  in  the  child  is  unjustifiable.     Pressing  the  analogy^| 
with  biological  recapitulation  as  far  as  it  can  be  pressed, 
two  points  stand  out:     (1)  The  process  of  recapitulation 
takes  place  biologically  during  the  embryonic  period,  an^ 
many  of  the  phases  are  exceedingly  transitory.     They  are! 
without  any  practical  import  at  all,  being  of  value  simply] 
to  the  scientific  student — say,  the  "fish"  phase.  The  analogy] 
then  would  indicate  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  race- 
culture  gamut  is  now,   say  within   the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  child  life,  and  that  many  or  most  of  its  phases  are 
of  no  educational  significance  at  all,   however  interesting 
they  may  be  to  the  anthropolog-ist.     No  one  proposes  that 
the  mother  shall  modify  her  diet  when  the  human  embryo 
has  reached  the  "fish"  phase,  or  take  any  practical  note  t>f 
it.     Why  should  we  not  follow  the  same  principle  in  the  so- 
cial recapitulation?  Is  there  not  danger  of  arresting  devel- 
opment at  that  point  by  making  too  much  of  it?     Now,  I  do 
not  go  to  this  extent  myself,  but  there  is  nothing  in   the 
princii)le,  /ruin  the  sidf  nf  the  rm-e  di-ift'ipnifnt,  whv  we  should 
not.     (2)  When  the  analogy  is  used,  it  must  be  with  a  pro- 
found recognition  of  the  extent  to  which  "short  cuts"  have 
developed  in  the  human  being.     (See  Baldwin,  Mental  De- 
velopment, pp.  2I-2N),  and  the  extent  to  which  these  have 
modified  the  nature  of  the  recapitulation. 

The  exceptions  are,  in  many  cases,  mure  important  than 

the  rule.     In   all  cases,  it  may  fairly,  even   if  roughly,   be 

said  that  whenever  an  earlier  structure  is  recapitulated  in 

post -embryonic  human  structure,  it  is  simply  as  a  factor, 

•It  will  be  Doted  that  1  do  not  qacslloii  tbe  (acl  of  corresinndence  la  a  Kciicrsl 
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a  contributor,  and  is  modified  by  ttie  new  function  to 

fwhich  it  contributes. 

Now,  in  the  foregomg  I  am  not  questioning  the  corre- 

[.BpoDdence  "in  general;"  I  am  simply  pointing  out  consid- 
erations which  absolutely  forbid  us  to  begin  from  the  side 
of  race-development  and   infer  to  child  development.     We 

[must,  in  all  cases,  discover  the  epoch  of  growth  independ- 
ently in  the  child  himself,  and  by  investigation  of  the 
child    himself.      Ail  the  racial  side  can  do  is  to  suggest 

[questions.  Since  this  epoch  was  passed  through  by  the 
race,  it  is  possible  we  shall  find  its  correlate  in  the  child. 
Let  us,  then,  he  i>n  the  lookout  for  it.  Do  we  find  it?  But 
the  criterion  comes  back  in  all  cases  to  the  child  himself. 
If  this  is  admitted  by  the  upholders  of  the  theory,  many 
who  have  thoujfht  they  did  not  agree  will  find  themselves 
agreeing.  But  to  admit  this,  is  to  come  near,  dangerously 
near,  to  making  the  child  the  center. 

Moreover,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  modification  of  the 
inherited  structure  to  make  it  subservient  to  new  function, 
still  further  changes  must  be  introduced.  Just  as  the  visual 
center  of  the  lower  animals  is  represented  in  man,  but  no 
lunger  as  a  complete  visual  center,  so  the  hunting  social 
epoch  is  represented  in  the  child,  but  no  longer  as  the  domi- 
nant,  complete  activity,  but  simply  as  one  impulse  among 
many,  having  a  certain  relative  urgency. 

This  fact  alone  is  enough  to  condemn  giving  one  year 
out  of  eight  years  (one  out  of  five  to  many)  to  the  hunting 
epoch  of  social  life — or  anything  but  an  incidental  reference 
to  it  on  a  higher  scale;  here  is  the  nomadic  epoch  and  some 
(hypothetical)  interest  now  corresponding.     Shall  we  then 
make   this  interest  supreme  and  study   that  epoch?     Or. 
»hall    we   recognize   the   relative  part    played   by  pastoral 
activities  in  present  society — the  grazing  in  Texas,  in  Da- 
kota, etc.,  and  tf'eii  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  whole 
peopleti  once  lived  in  that  way?     The  biological  analogy — 
to  aay  nothing  of  a  common  sense — would  require  the  latter. 
The  second  question  I  would  ask  is  this:  Admitting  the 
correspondence  in  general,  and  ««   iierijU'd  mid  •••mlrolled'  &]/ 
rtufly  of  prf»ntt  child-life,  how  is  the  inference  justified  that 
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it  is  the  cultural  products  which  are  to  be  made  the  object 
of  study?  This  inference  is  simply  taken  for  granted  by" 
the  upholders  of  the  theory  —  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
even  occurred  to  them  that  (Aw  point  needed  discussion ;  but 
it  is  the  nerve  of  the  whole  matter.  ^ 

The   interjiretation  of  the   fact  of  correspondence.  a^| 
meaning  necessarily  or  even  primarily,  study  of  cultural 
jii-'utticts,  in  history  and  literature,  seems  to  me  to  rest  ii[>oii^ 
confusion  theoretically,  and   to  be   practically  misltading.B 
Let  me  state  what  seems  to  be  the  true  conception,  usin^ 
first  the  words   of  Prof.  Pelmley  (supplement  to  Herbart 
Year-Book,  p.  19r))  and  then  modifyini;  them  to  brin^  out  my 
idea  more  definitely.     "The   appropriate   food   for  each  of 
our  spontaneous  interests  is  the  mass  of  itlens  that  engaeedj 
the  ancestors  to  whom  the  instinctive  interest  is  due."  Th« 
moditication   I  auyi^est  ia  to  substitute  the  term  activitiesl 
for  ideas,  or,  better  yet.  to  conjoin  the  two  terms. 

Whatever  words  be  used,  the  point  is  that  the  interestl 
and  instinct  correspond  not  primarily  to  the  jiroditi'ftt  of  a] 
given  age  but  to  the  psychical  conditions  which  oritrinate^ 
those  products:  these  conditions  secured  for  the  child,  thel 
he  is   prepared    to   deal    educatlvely  with    the  products.] 
When  the  child  is  in  the  "agricultural"  stage,  it  is  sheer  as- 
sumption to  suppose  that  this  chief  interest  is  in  tlie  liter-1 
ary  or  institutional  products  of  that  epoch;  it  is  also  sheer 
assumption  to  suppose  that  this  agricultural  interest  is  f»/e- — 
f/iuitdy  met  on  the  educational  side  by  allowing  it  to  feed  al9 
first  on  the  "cultural  jiroducts"  of  this  epoch.     It  is  an  in- 
terest which   demand-K  prhiifn'Hii   Hi  oiim  cxpre-Ksion,  and  notj 
simply  an  acquaintance,  second-handed,  with  what  that  \n*. 
terest  effected  at  some  remote  period. 

The  agricultural  instinct  requires,  according  to  the  true ' 
analogy,  to  be  fed  in  just  the  same  way  in  the  child  in 
which  it  was  fed  in  the  race— by  contact  with  earth  and 
seed  and  air  and  sun  and  all  the  mighty  tlux  and  ebb  of  life, 
in  nature.  It  requires  to  be  fed  by  knowledge  of  how  agri^ 
culture  is  >'inv  carried  on,  what  its  products  are,  how  these 
reach  the  market,  etc.  Then  the  child  may  be  brought  int( 
contact  with  the  historical  cultural  products,  and  will  ha\ 
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some  "apperceptive  organs"  for  them  and  will  be  able  to 

tilize  them  vitally.     I  do  not  say  that  to  give  him  contact 

ith  these  products  before  his  interests  have  found  some 

xpression  of  their  own  is  to  give  him  a  stone  instead  of 

bread,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  giving  him 

datively,  a  toy  instead  of  reality.* 

The  idea  that  history  and  literature  are  the  basis  of  con- 
centration has  been  assumed  to  be  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  culture-epoch  theory.  I  hope  the  foregoing  remarks 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  are  not  bo  connected;  while, 
undoubtedly,  they  do  follow  at  once  from  that  interpre- 
tation of  the  theory  whicli  assumes  that  the  parallelism  is 
not  between  the  life  and  interest  of  the  epoch  and  the  life 
nd  interest  of  the  child,  but  between  the  life  of  the  child 
nd  the  products,  or  results,  of  the  life  of  the  epoch. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  one  can  clearly  recognize 
that  bviiinning  read hig  and  writing  are  formal,  dependent 
upon  a  content  requiring  expression,  and  then  give  to  lit- 
erature any  other  j>osition.  Literature  is  certainly  not  an 
entity  by  it.self;  it  is  expression,  as  much  so,  as  beginning 
reading,  and  educative  contact  with  it  means  first  initiation 
nto  the  activities  and  ideas  which  are  expressed-  It  is  as 
lopeless  to  get  a  real  vital  concentration  to  center  about 
"literature'"  as  it  would  be  to  get  it  to  gather  about  draw- 
ing. Neither  study  is  central,  but  each  is  radial,  expres- 
BtT.'e  of  some  core,  some  content  which  is  not  drawing,  nor 
yet  literature. 

I  may  run  the  risk  of  shoclcing  my  readers  still  more, 
perhaps,  by  saying  that  a  dirvct  interest  in  history  is  also  ' 
impossible.  Children  lilte  stories,  but  stories  are  histories 
brought  up  to  date — regarded  as  part  of  present  life.  Chil- 
dren are  interested  directly  in  present  life,  in  the  social 
conditions  which  exist  all  about  them  and  with  which  they 
come  in  contact;  and  any  genuine,  any  educative  historic 
interest  is  simply  a  reflex  of  this  interest  in  the  fxlsdni/  so- 
cial structure.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  in  the  child  as  the 
nomadic  interest,  it  finds  its  natural  and  direct  prey  not  in 

•II  Lli*t  not  uttm  la  iop  Ibal  Mr.  <;  jibreath's  rpinark.^  alviui  iSe  tntrlli"lc  rela- 
,  lloii  l"-i*frn  t.)i:«  juid  cflort  iij  iiecuit  It  ipp.  IM-B4,  IB",  ol  Suppleinenl  tu  Year 
,  B«>l(>  wrr  ailF>iuitely  met.    Tlieir  beirlog  is  wlUc. 
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the  shifting-  hordes  of  semi -barbaric  tribes  as  they  wandered 
with  the  flocks  over  a  half  barren  territory,  but  in  the  rail- 
way and  steamboat  before  his  eyes,  with  their  cargoes  of  ^ 
oxen,  and  their  migratory  tribes  from  Germany  and  Ireland^f 
and  the  isles  of  the  seas.  Let  this  movement  be  realized 
and  then  there  is- a  basis  for  considering  other  modes  of 
movements,  and  other  relationships  between  ox  and  man!| 

One  word  by  way  of   iUnstration  about  the  myth.     It 
seems  to  be  assumed  in  the  discussions  that  the  myth  is  a 
primitive,  simple  product  which  the  mind  sheds  by  a  so 
of  direct  radiation,  or.  to  mix  tlie  metaphor,  by  spontaneou: 
combustion   termed    fancy.     And   that,  therefore,  there 
some  special,  almost  pre-ordained  fitness  in  it  for  the  child. 
But  aaivete  belongs  rather  to  this  view  of  the   myth  than 
to  the  myth  itself.     The  my.th  is  a  complete  social  product, 
reflecting  in  itself  the  intellectual,  the  economic,  and  the 
political  condition  of  a  certain  people.     Most  of  the  classic 
myths  are  still  more  complicated  by  containing  in  them- 
selves records  of  the  conflict  of  one  form  of  civilization 
one  type  of  economic  life,   one  political  regime  with  an 
other.     Now  these  myths,  the  best  of  them,  told  as  utoriM, 
axe  a  very  excellent  thing;  I  have  a  great    respect  for  the 
educative  value  of  the  right  story  at  the  right  time,  but  it 
is  self-deception  to  suppose  that  they  have  a  value  nthe 
than  that  of  a  story — that  by  some   inner  affinity    to  th 
child's    nature,  he     is  being    morally  introduced  into  the 
civilization    from   which   the   myth  sprung,  and  is  receiv- 
ing a  sort  of  spiritual  baptism   through  "literature."    No,fl 
the  story  is  an   occasional    stimulation,   an  occasional  di-™ 
version,  an  occasional  awaltener;  and  its  permanent  value 
is  in  the  degree  in  which  the  child  realizes  for  himself  thed 
elements  of  experience  finding  expression   in  the  story — a' 
condition  more  often  met  by  the  tales  of  historic  heroes  in 
the  struggles  of  historic  progress  than  in  myths.  fl 

And  the  myth  itself  is  of  permanent  value  as  a  story  in" 
just  the  degree  in  which  the  child  has  been  led  for  himself 
first  to  appreciate  the  natural  facts  and  the  social  condU 
tions  which  are  reflected  in  it.     If  he  has  been  led  in  hil 
nature  study  to  realize  the  part  played  by  the  sun  in 
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economy  of  life,  if  he  has  been  led  to  appreciate  the  historic 
condition  of  people  with  a  precarious  relationship  to  fire, 
myths  of  the  sun  and  fire  may  play  a  serious  and  a  worthy 
part.  Let  us  treat  the  intellectual  resources,  capacities 
and  needs  of  our  children  with  the  full  digTiity  and  respect 
they  deserve,  and  not  sentimentalize  nor  symbolize  the 
realities  of  life,  nor  present  them  in  the  shape  of  mental 
toys. 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  that  accepting  the  cor- 
respondence theory  in  general,  it  requires  in  its  educational 
ioterpretation  and  bearings,  first,  to  be  investigated,  veri- 
tied,  and  controlled  absolutely  from  the  side  of  child-life: 
and  secondly,  to  be  utilized  primarily  from  the  side  of  the 
activities  and  ideas  in  society  which  now  correspond  to  the 
dawning  interest,  and  only  secondarily  from  that  ot  the 
historical  products  of  these  activities  and  ideas.  Even  if 
the  last  point  is  not  admitted,  1  think  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  is  a  gap  in  the  existing  argument,  from  the  fact 
of  corresponding  epochs,  to  the  study  of  the  pi'oductn  of  the 
race  epoch;  and  that  this  gap  needs  to  be  filled  before  the 
theory  is  relieved  of  ambiguity  and  confusion  and  stands 
justified. 
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THE  CULTURE  EPOCHS. 


c.  A.  m'mchry,  normal,  ill. 

Dr.  John  Dewey  has  made  an  important  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  the  "Interpretation  of  the  Culture  Epoch 
Theory."  He  is  not  inclined  to  deny  a  general  correspond- 
ence in  the  epochs  of  development  of  child  and  race,  but 
seeks  for  a  more  definite  and  limited  application  of  the 
theory. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
Dr,  Dewey's  statement  that  "the  standard,  educationally, 
is  the  sequence  in  the  child — not  in  the  race."  and  that  "the 
criterion  comes  back  in  all  cases  to  the  child  himself."  In 
the  sense  here  implied.  1  repard  the  child's  activities  and 
growth  the  controlling  thought — the  center.  (This,  how- 
ever, does  not.  in  my  judgment,  settle  the  question  whether 
history  and  literature  or  some  other  study  or  group  should 
form  the  center  of  the  school  course.)  The  value  of  any 
epoch,  therefore,  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  its  corre- 
spondence to  the  child's  present  needs.  Having  established 
this  central  position  and  importance  of  the  child.  Dr.  Dewey 
seems  to  desert  it  in  bis  first  argument.  He  says:  "Here 
is  the  nomadic  epoch  and  some  (hypothetical)  interest  now 
corresponding,  Shall  we  then  make  this  interest  supreme 
and  study  that  epoch?  Or  shall  we  recognize  the  relative 
part  played  by  pastoral  activities  in  pi-encnl  society — the 
grazing  in  Texa-s,  in  Dakota,  etc.,  and  then  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  whole  peoples  once  lived  in  that  way?"  On 
what  ground  here  may  we  substitute  "present  society"  for 
the  child's  interest  and  the  child's  jisychology? 

The  fundamental  assumption  is,  that  tlie  child's  need  is 
paramount.  Why,  then,  should  tjie  accidents  of  present 
society,  grazing  in  Dakota  and  Texas,  determine  what  a 
child's  education  shall  receive?     Even  if  the  nomadic  ten- 
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dency  were  entirety  absent  in  present  society,  it  is  suppos- 
abie  that  tbe  cliild's  instinct  and  activities  at  some  epoch 
may  call  for  it.  In  any  case  it  is  an  open  question  how  far 
present  society  furnishes  the  activities  and  materials  best 
suited  to  the  child's  needs.  It  is  the  best  illustrations  of 
any  culture  epoch,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child, 
which  are  needed,  and  not  the  poor  examples  which  the 
past  or  present  may  furnish.  The  discussion  of  this  point 
leads  to  a  definite  clearing  up  of  the  whole  problem  of 
education  on  its  two  important  sides.  First,  tJie  critics  of 
tile  culture  epochs'  theory  insist  that  we  shall  not  im])ose 
that  theory  and  its  products  upon  the  child,  but  examine 
the  child's  activities  and  needs  at  anj-  afTe  and  make  this 
tbe  basis  of  all  experiment  with  educative  materials.  I 
accept  this  proposition.  A  second  set  of  critics  of  the 
culture  epochs'  -theory  come  in  and  demand  that  present 
society  and  the  relative  part  played  by  certain  activities  in 
present  society  shall  determine  their  value  for  the  child.  I 
reply,  "Hands  off!"  First  find  out  what  present  society 
has  to  offer  that  the  child  needs.  If  the  child  is  the  center, 
^Bie  ar^ment  against  imposing'  materials  on  him  is  just  as 
strong  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  Present  society,  just  as 
past  history,  has  a  ^'reat  many  things  for  which  the  child 
has  no  use  at  all. 

It  is  not  denied  in  the  least  that  present  society  must 

exert   an   enormous  inlluence   upon    the   child.     It  is  only 

Klaimed  that  the  past  with  its  beginnings  and  simple  typical 

^onns  of  all  our  elements  of  culture  may,  after  all.  supply 

many  of  the  best  products  suited  to  the  child's  instincts  and 

needs  and  adapted  to  best  prepare  him  for  his  activities  in 

Rociety.  We  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  past  and  yet  destined 

never  to  outgrow  it.      Its  influence   is  immanent  in  every- 

■faing  we  do  and  think  and  have.     Yet  tbe  peda-rogical 

TBaterials  suited  to  mediate  the  growth  of  child  activities 

_may  be  in  the  past  as  much  as  in  tbe  present. 

We  may  seem  to  have  set  into  too  much  prominence  a 

isual  (jierbaps  incidental)  statement  of  Drs  Dewey  relative 

present  society.     Be  this  as  it  may.  the  two  parties  in 

Be  coming  controversy  over  this  question  are  lilcely  to 
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reveal  themselves,  first,  as  the  advocates  of  the  past  wit| 
its  culture  products,  and  second,  the  advocates  of  the  pres-" 
ent  with  its  immediate  direct  influences.  The  child  stauds 
in  the  midst.  The  dominant  influence  in  his  life  and  growth 
may  be  the  one  or  the  other,  the  past  or  the  present,  or  It 
may  be  better  still,  the  combined  effect  of  the  two  in  equa 
strenjrth.  The  theorj*  of  the  culture  epochs  suggests  a 
sifting-out  process  by  which  we  may  get  at  those  best  cul- 
ture products  of  the  past  which  have  a  distinct  pedagogical 
value  in  the  development  of  child  activity.  ^ 

The  second  chief  point  made  by  Dr.   Dewey^  is  in  the^ 
discussion  of  culture  |)roducts  versus  child  activities.     His 
words  are  ;     "Admitting  the  correspondence  in  general  fuii 
as  V'-riJied  and  coiitrolkd  b)/  Ihe  uludij  of  inTSful  child-life,  hoi 
is  the  inference  justified  that  it  is  the  cultural  product 
which  are  to  be  made  the  objects  of  study.     This  inferent; 
is  simply  taken  for  granted  by  the  upholders  of  the  the 
ory,"etc.      Again,    "Whatever  words  be   used    the  point 
is  that  the  interest  and  instinct  correspond,  not  primarily 
to  the  products  of  a  tnven  age,  but  to  the  psychical  condi^ 
tions  which  originated  these  products;  the  conditions  st 
cured  for  the  child,  then  he  is  prepared  to  deal  educativelj] 
with  the  products." 

His  treatment  of  this  point  raises,  in  my  judgment,  th^ 
mostdifficult  and  important  question  in  the  whole  discussion| 
The  point  lies  in  the  significance  imputed  to  or  denied 
the  cultural  products  of  history  and  literature.     Inthefii 
place  it  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  a  child's  first  percep-' 
tions  of  nature  and  of  society  are  gained  by  the  activity  of 
his  senses  and  mind  as  directly  affected  by  his  enviroi^^ 
ment,     He  has  six  years  of  this  sort  of  constant  and  many- 
sided  influence  from  his  environment  before  he  enters  school 
with  comparatively  little  direct  influence  from  history  at 
literature.     When  he  comes  to  approach  literan,-  products 
in  school  he  already  has  this  active  body  of  apperceivinj 
materials.      The  practical  question   for  teachers  is,   Hoi 
shall  the  approved  culture  products  (tested  with  childrenl 
be  used?     And  to  what  extent  do  they  furnish  a  legitimate_ 
and  adequate  field  for  child  activity?     So  far  as  I  ca 
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\.  Dr.  Dewey  seems  to  igTiore  tbe  distinction  between 
the  "literature  of  power"  and  the  "literature  of  knowl- 
edge." 

Dr.  Dewey  has  very  aptly  expressed  the  notion  that 
many  upholders  of  the  culture  epoch  theory  have  held  that 
there  is  a  certain  affinity  between  child  life  and  spirit  and 
the  spirit  breathed  by  the  culture  products  of  certain  im- 
portant epochs,  I  shall  have  to  plead  guilty  to  this  cliarye 
and  seek  to  justify  myself  till  better  convinced.  The  ariiu- 
ment,  however,  goes  further  back  than  the  culture  products. 
It  would  seem  unquestionably  true  that  the  parallelism  ia 
between  the  life  and  interest  of  the  epoch  and  the  life  and 
interest  of  the  child.  All  that  can  be  claimed  in  any  case 
for  the  culture  products  as  g^iven  in  literature,  is  that  they 
may  be  the  best  medium  through  which  to  cause  the  child's 
activities  to  function.  I  believe,  as  is  stated,  that  "the  in- 
terest and  instinct  iin  a  child)  correspond  not  primarily  to 
the  products  of  a  given  age,  but  to  the  psychical  conditions 
which  originated  those  products."  How  to  set  the  child  at 
work  both  mentally  and  physically  along  the  lines  of  his 
beBt  instinctive  activities,  is  the  problem.  Can  this  be 
best  done  by  direct  contact  with  the  natural  and  social  en- 
vironment or  by  the  use  of  culture  products  as  a  means,  or 
by  a  combination  of  these  (environment  and  culture  pro- 
ducts)? 

Doubtless  the  sense  impressions  and  reactions  of  the 
child  upon  his  environment  furnish  the  "api>erceiving  or- 
gans" for  thea)»]treciation  of  culture  products  taken  from 
literature.  The  child  is  all  the  time,  especially  in  his  ear- 
lier years,  collecting  experiences,  engaging  in  activities 
which  will  prove  invaluable  in  the  interpretation  of  culture 
products  (Irom  the  past). 

Having  made  all  these  admissions  it  behooves  us  to  In- 
quire whether  we  have  admitted  everything. 

The  point  of  departure  from  Dr.  Dewey's  theory  seems 
to  me  to  lie  back  in  one  of  these  original  presuppositions. 
How  are  the  psychical  conditions  to  be  secured  through 
which  children  can  deal  educatively  with  culture  products? 
Dr.  Dewey's  fundamental  position  seems  well  expressed  by 
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the  following:  "It  is  an  interest  which  demands  primarily 
its  own  expression,  and  not  simply  an  acquaintance,  second- 
handed,  with  what  the  interest  affected  at  some  remote  ]«- 
riod."  It  is,  therefore,  an  impertinence  to  force  foreign 
and  antique  products  upon  a  child  when  what  he  needs  is 
opportunity  for  present  activity  in  his  own  way  upon  en- 
vironing' objects.  Back  among  oriffinal  presupx'ositions 
lilte  this  is  found  the  parting  of  the  ways  tliat  leads  to  dif- 
ferent theories  and  practices. 

A  child  stands  in  the  presence  of  influences  that  move 
him  to  thought  and  action,  in  surrounding  nature  and  society 
on  the  one  side,  and  in  the  formal  culture  products  of  the 
race  on  the  other.  He  will  not  understand  or  feel  the  force 
of  culture  products,  however,  till  he  has  first  felt  and  re- 
acted upon  his  immediate  environment,  A  child  of  two 
years,  for  example,  has  a  very  strong  im]iulse  to  get  out- 
doors, to  play  in  the  grass  and  flowers,  to  dig  and  climb, 
to  ride  and  ]»lay,  to  see  and  handle  everything.  At  this 
time,  there  is  almost  no  cajiacity  for  receiving  culture 
products,  except  what  lies  implicit  in  colloquial  language. 
family  manners,  songs,  lullabys,  etc.  But  before  the  child 
is  six  years  old,  some  of  the  choice  literary  products 
adapted  to  his  age,  have  very  remarkable  power  toawaken 
thought,  and  especially  to  develop  physical  activity.  For 
example,  a  boy  of  my  intimate  acquaintance,  from  the  age 
of  three  to  six,  was  active  in  climbing,  digging,  construct- 
ing simple  machines,  using  tools,  and  in  many  varieties  of 
child  activity,  out  of  doors.  He  seemed  to  have  quite  a 
strong  bent  toward  mechanical  tools,  devices,  and  con- 
structions. He  had  during  nearly  all  the  months  of  the 
year,  except  the  coldest,  unusual  opjjortunity  for  variety 
of  oat-door  game.s,  rides  and  employments,  and  he  used 
them  to  the  full  extent,  showing  considerable  accuracy  in 
observation,  and  some  skill  in  many  varieties  of  making 
and  construction.  Between  the  age  of  three  and  four,  his 
mother  l>egan  the  telling  of  stories,  such  as  the  Three 
Bears.  Perseus.  Joseph,  The  Red  Cross  Knight,  etc.  These 
interested  him  much,  but  they  were  thrown  in  at  odd  times 
of  evenings,  or  in  rainy    weather.     His   outdoor   exercises 
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the  prevailing  forms  of  thought  and  action,  and  have 
continued  to  be  so,  ujt  to  the  age  of  six.  He  began,  also,  in 
his  third  year,  and  still  more  in  his  fourth  year,  to  express 
himself  voluntarily  in  drawing,  being  allowed  free  use  of 
paper,  pencil,  or  jien.  He  used  very  early,  also,  the  scis- 
sors in  cutting  out  the  forms  of  things  that  interested  him, 
from  paper.  More  than  a  hundred  of  his  voluntary  draw- 
ings have  been  preserved,  collected  out  of  many  more  made 
between  the  age  of  three  and  six. 

These  drawings  seem  to  me  to  bear  testimony  on  the 
main  point  under  discussion.  What  are  the  strongest 
sources  and  stimuli  of  this  child's  activities,  at   this   age? 

■  These  drawings  show  that  many  of  them  were  suggested 
directly  by  the  more  interesting  objects  of  his  outdoor  ex- 
perience. For  example,  a  large  derrick,  with  wheel  and 
pulley,  which  he  saw  hoisting  heavy  stones;  tools  seen  or 
used,  as  saw,  plane,  drawing-knife,  brace  and  bit,  steam 
ngines,  a  band  wagon  with  instruments,  a  bird  and  neat, 
cat.  the  house  at  home,  boats  and  ships. 

But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  drawings  were  sug- 
Bted  by  the  stories  read  or  told  to  him;  for  example,  the 
Btory  of   Washington   suggested   the   hatchet,  trees,   etc.. 
Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  dwarfs,  kegs,  gun.  etc. .  were  drawn 
from  the  story:  Robinson  Crusoe  supplied  almost  endless 
efforts  at  drawing,  as  the  wrecked  shiji,  the  stockade,  the 
raft,  the  ttglit  with  savages,  feeding  the  parrot,  making  a 
at  from  a  log,  Robinson  leading  the  goat,  etc.,  etc.     The 
story  of   Bunker  Hill  and  the  stories  of  Washington  and 
the  generals  and  soldiers  in  uniform  also  suppl}-  sugges- 
ions  for  oft-repeated  drawings,  all  of  which  have  a  typical 
semblance.     Una  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight  bring  out  in 
he  drawings  the    knight    in   armor,  sometimes  on   horse- 
back, Una  and  the  castle,  etc,      Columbus  and  his  ships, 
ir  Henn'  Hudson  and  the  Half  Moon   are  the  sources  of 
me    of   the    drawings.     The   pictures   seen    in    histories 
nd  geographies  often  suggested  drawings,  but  only  in  a 
few  cases  was  there  an  inclination  to  copy  a  picture.    Most 
of  the  pictures  are  free  renderings  of  scenes  suggested  by 
the  atones.     The  drawings  show  numerous  proofs  that  the 
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materials,  the  detailed  forms  from  which  the  picture*  are 
constructed  are  taken  directly  from  those  objects  most 
familiar  to  the  child's  senses.  For  example,  the  buildings 
drawn  show  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  house  at 
home,  no  matter  what  the  story  may  be  about.  The  trees 
are  like  those  iu  the  yard.  Crusoe's  hatchet  and  yiin 
resemble  the  hatchet  and  gun  the  boy  has  seen  at  home  or 
at  the  fjun-shop.  Of  course  many  of  the  pictures  are  sug- 
gested by  pictures  seen  in  books,  as  knights,  soldiers. 
castles,  armor,  ships,  etc. 

Ayain,  many  of  the  ideas  executed  in  the  yard,  garden, 
and  house  are  suggested  by  the  stories  read.  Crusoe  made 
pottery  and  basket-s,  and  the  boy  does  the  same.  Crusoe 
and  Friday  fought  with  the  savages  and  the  boy  makes 
guns  and  institutes  a  battle  in  the  yard.  Washington  had 
a  hatchet  an  1  the  boy  must  have  one,  and  when  he  gets  it. 
the  cherry  trees  are  not  safe  in  his  mothers  garden.  The  Red 
Cross  Knight  hadspearand  shield  and  armor  and  the  boy  has 
use  for  the  same  weapons.  He  has  an  earnest  purjiose  to 
construct  forts  and  war  ships,  He  has  to  make  slippers 
with  wings  to  Hy  with  like  Perseus,  or  a  staff  to  walk 
with  like  Quicksilver.  Everj' good  story  that  takes  hold 
of  his  interest  leads  to  a  variety  of  active  constructive 
etforts  in  the  use  of  outdoor  or  indoor  materials.  An  idea 
seizes  the  child  and  must  be  worked  out,  and  materials 
must  be  sup]ilied  for  tiie  accomplishment.  In  this  case 
similar  efforts  were  suggested  by  workmen  repairing  or 
building  about  the  house,  A  furnace  was  put  in  with  ven- 
tilating pipes  and  water  works  attached.  The  boy  took 
bricks  and  old  stove  pipes  and  constructed  a  rude  furnace 
outdoors.  He  planned,  and  to  some  extent,  executed  some 
water-works.  He  built  brick  walla  like  the  masons,  he  dug 
ditches  for  drainage  and  continued  to  imitate  and  modify 
(in  his  schemes)  the  plans  of  the  workmen. 

The  question  that  arises  in  the  case  before  us  is  where 
did  the  boy  get  the  impulses  and  ideas  which  led  to  such 
vigorous,  and  in  some  cases,  continuous  employment  with 
those  materials  and  objects  about  him?  Ideas  rule  the 
world,  and  ideas  rule  the  boy.     From  what  source  do  the 
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notions  come  that  act  as  stimuli  to  the  boy's  spontaneous 
exertions':'  Do  they  come  from  trees  and  rocks,  and  animals 
and  other  external  objects?  Do  they  come  from  the  child's 
own  inner  self  in  the  form  of  instincts  that  jiress  outward 
for  expression?  Do  they  come  from  the  perception  of 
macbines  and  processes  and  industrial  or  other  activities 
surrounding  the  child?  Or  do  they  come  from  stories  which 
lit  his  age  and  understanding? 

The  testimony  of  the  case  cited  seems  to  point  back  to 
the  stories  for  those  interests  and  impulses  which  produce 
the  richest  variety  of  activities  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
objects  and  in  the  use  of  the  materials  at  hand.  Of  course 
such  a  single  case  can  not  be  used  as  proof  of  a  general  law, 
and  yet  it  suggests  a  rule  which  may  apply  in  other  cases, 

A  case  perhaps  similar  to  that  of  the  six-year  old  boy 
is  that  of  second  grade  children  in  the  full  treatment  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  as  a  study.  This  story  not  only  interests 
the  children  but  leads  in  this  grade  to  a  variety  of  activity 
in  drawing  and  making.  Indeed  the  success  of  this  story 
in  this  grade  is  measured  largely  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
children  obectify  the  incidents  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  story 
by  the  use  of  molding  clay,  sand,  sticks,  rocks,  pictures, 
and  drawings,  and  also  by  visits  to  those  animals  and  in- 
dustries which  are  described  in  the  story  and  may  also  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  child.  In  other  words,  it 
seems  easier  to  awaken  interest  and  occupation  with  many 
of  the  familiar  environing  objects  and  trades  by  the  use  of 
the  story  than  without  it.  The  story  not  only  interests  the 
child  but  focuses  his  instinctive  activities  along  definite 
lines  of  enter])rise.  It  clears  up  the  child's  thought  and 
converts  vague  instincts  into  definite  aims  and  he  then 
gladly  sets  to  work  and  makes  use  of  his  surroundings.  In 
other  words,  the  direct  contact  with  nature  and  environ- 
ment is  not  so  stimulating  as  the  indirect  (through  stories), 

A  child  needs  then  to  ai)proach  nature  and  environment 
not  bluntly  with  his  senses,  but  with  ideas,  keenly  penetrat- 
ing the  things  around  him  with  the  shaqj  point  of  an  inter- 
esting problem  which  the  story  has  revealed  to  him.  Or. 
putting  it  in  another  form,  the  story  is  a  revelation  to  the 
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child  of  his  problems.  He  becomes  conscious  through  it  of 
what  he  wants.  This  is  a  great  saving- of  time,  and  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  suggestive  means  for  helping  the  child  to 
abbreviate  the  important  epochs  of  his  develo]»ment.  If 
he  has  to  go  blundering  along  through  a  multitude  of  expe- 
riences toward  the  goals  which  his  instincts  point  out  all 
too  blindly,  he  will  fall  far  behind  in  his  development. 

Dr.  Dewey  saysr  "The  agricultural  instinct  requires, 
according  to  the  true  analogy,  to  be  fed  in  just  the  same 
way  in  the  child  in  which  it  is  fed  in  the  race— by  contact 
with  earth  and  seed  and  air  and  sun  and  all  the  mighty  Hux 
and  ebb  of  life  in  nature.  It  requires  to  be  fed  by  know- 
ledge of  how  agriculture  is  now  carried  on,  what  its  products 
are,  how  they  reach  the  market,  etc.  In  our  nature  study 
and  geography  work  of  second  and  third  grade  we  are 
trying,  in  some  of  the  schools,  to  realize  almost  the  exact 
goal  here  set  up.  We  visit  the  gardens  and  study  the 
products  and  methods  of  the  garden.  We  plant  a  school 
garden.  We  observe  plants  and  domestic  animals,  etc.  We 
study  commercial  products  with  their  growth,  uses  in  man- 
ufacture and  shipment,  trade  lines,  local  exchanges,  etc. 
But  we  have  found  no  better  means  of  approach  to  api- 
culture, the  trades  and  natural  objects  than  the  story  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  It  seems  to  awaken  a  keener  relish  and 
appreciation  fur  these  very  things  than  they  themselves, 
immediated,  can  stimulate.  Just  as  the  geography  of  CJreece 
becomes  a  matter  of  curious  interest  to  us  because  of  the 
remarkable  people  whose  exploits  and  achievements  we  have 
already  become  acquainted  with,  so  the  story  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  uncovers  to  the  child  a  series  of  interesting  exiwri- 
ments  and  elementary  problems  in  life  and  accentuates 
them  with  such  a  tact  that  the  child  is  in  the  very  attitude 
most  favorable  to  the  study  of  nature  or  agriculture  or 
housebuildiny.  The  story,  therefore,  in  not  so  much  a  cul- 
ture product  of  the  past  to  be  imposed  upon  the  child  as  a 
pedagogicnl  device  for  stimulating  a  child  in  the  quickest 
and  most  efficient  way  to  that  very  self  activity  and  imme- 
diate converse  with  nature  and  the  whole  environment 
which  we  all  desire. 
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The  educative  effect  of  literary  classics  (culture  pro- 
ducts) has  been  matter  of  much  experimental  testing  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  in  the  schools  both  of  this  country 
and  of  Europe.  We  are  not  dependent  in  this  case  entirely 
upon  theory,  but  upon  tests.  The  amount  of  stimulus  that 
has  been  brought  into  tlie  common  school  grades,  from  the 
Urst  and  second  grade  up,  through  the  use  of  these  rich 
and  appropriate  culture  materials  is  very  encouraging, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  effort  to  introduce  nature 
study  and  the  self -activity  that  springs  from  direct  contact 
with  the  environment,  although  it  may  be  equally  import- 
ant, has  not  been  equally  succesafui.  I  think  it  is  a  more 
difficult  problem,  and  one  that  requires  more  time  and 
sliill  to  work  out.  We  may  find  yet  that  it  can  be  worked 
out  better  in  conjunction  with  tlie  use  of  literary  products 
than  in  disregard  of  tliem. 

Before  closing  this  paper  I  wish  to  call  attention  again 
to  two  phases  of  the  value  of  these  culture  products  in  lit- 
erature, which  will  need  fuller  treatment  at  some  future 
time. 

1.  Present  society  in  some  cases  does  not  furnish  good 
illustrations,  for  educative  purposes,  of  important  culture 
epochs.  The  cowboy  is  not  a  good  specimen  of  the  nomad. 
Sullivan  and  Kilrain  are  not  as  good  examples  of  personal 
prowess  as  Achilles  and  Ulysses.  The  migratory  hordes 
from  Italy  and  Germany  and  Ireland  that  flock  to  our 
shores  have  little  that  is  attractive  and  instructive  to  our 
children.  Besides,  these  things  are  not  directly  accessible 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  children,  If  they  are  brought 
home  to  the  perception  of  children  at  all,  it  must  be  by 
means  of  verbal  descriptions  and  pictures,  and  I  think  the 
cUoicest  descriptions  from  Homer  and  the  Bible  have  much 
greater  power  in  every  way  than  anything  our  newspapers 
find  information  books  can  furnish. 

Many  things  in  present  society  have  no  educative 
valuti  for  children.  Instruction  should  let  them  alone  till 
the  children  are  older.  The  criterion  for  testing  the  educa- 
tive value  of  a  thing  is  not  simply  its  existence  in  jtresent 
society.     Many  things  are  bad,  others  are  inaccessible,  be- 
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cause  of  distance  or  complexity,  and  still  others  are 
good   enough    to   compare    with    choice   culture   products.*] 
And  yet  we  all  agree  upon  bringinir  in  from  present  soci* 
everthinp  that  can  properly  stimulate  a  child's  self-activitj 
and  help  to  cultivate  him. 

'2.  Literature  is  not  simply  expression;  it  is  art.     Therel 
is  an  infinite  space  between  literature  and  beginning  read-] 
ing,  if  b)'  beginninjr  reading  is  meant  the  forms  of  expres- 
sion   used   in    our   primers.     One   is   the  hij^'hest   phase  of 
concentrated  educative  power,  the  other  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach  to   meaningless   form.     Literature  may  not  be  an 
entity  in  itself,  but  in  the  tiands  of  a  good  teacher,  it  is  the 
greatest  educative  power  known  to  man.    Witness  the  edu-l 
cative  influence  of  the  Scriptures  upon  the  most  progres-j 
give  nations.     Think  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe.' 
What   made    the    Puritan    under   Cromwell    and    in    New! 
England? 
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PHOF.    LOUIS   H,    GALBHEATH,   STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 
WINONA,    MINN. 

In  ali  educational  effort  we  assume  the  possibility  of 
directinp  mental  development.  This  assumption  derives  its 
justification  from  the  universally  admitted  proposition  that 
consciousness  is  influenced  by  external  agencies.  No  one 
in  actual  practice  hesitates  to  make  this  admission  though 
in  theory  he  may  conceive  reasons  to  doubt  it,  This  is  an 
educational  postulate.  In  a  very  true  sense  the  world  is 
for  any  person  what  he  makes  it,  whether  through  force  or 
choice;  but  in  either  case,  some  combinations  of  instinct,  im- 
pulse, or  Deed,  some  body  of  stimuli  from  externality  occa- 
sions if  it  does  not  cause,  the  creation.  Self-education  can 
mean  nothing"  less  than  development  through  the  interaction 
of  moulding  and  building  both  in  thoug^ht  and  deed,  physical 
forms  and  forces,  ideas,  and  interests,  uuinstructed  by  an- 
other. When  in  teaching,  one  intellect  or  will  attempts  to 
influence  another  intellect  or  will,  the  work  must  be  done 
through  the  medium  of  matter.  The  great  fact  of  the  world  as 
well  as  the  chief  interest  of  education  is  this  productive  in- 
terrelation of  the  physical  and  spiritual.  Either,  isolated,  is 
comparatively  of  little  concern.  The  human  race  came  upon 
the  earth  destined  to  meet  this  stem  fact,  faced  it,  took  up 
the  struggle  and  culture  began.  Man  steps  to  higher  com- 
forts and  capabilities  "by  the  sweat  of  his  brow."  What  is 
true  of  man  in  this  respect  is  also  true  of  the  individual.  The 
child  is  bom  into  the  world  a  feeble  thing,  to  recreate  and 
to  master  it  through  sense  and  thought.  His  will  reacts  also 
shape  and  subdue  it  to  liis  own  idea,  need,  and  purpose, 
culture  of  the  child  and  the  race  comes  from  iaterac- 
loD  with  environment.     By  living  in  the  actual  world  they 
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become  efficient  actors.  Does  this  view  throw  any  light 
on  the  problem  of  how  "the  redevelopment  in  the  individual 
of  power  already  developed  in  the  race"  can  be  best  se- 
cured? 

It  was  an  important  era  in  the  development  of  man  as 
it  is  in  the  individual  when  he  became  conscious  of  his 
power  to  use  nature  to  his  self-chosen  ends.  It  was  a  tri- 
umjjhal  stage  when  he  became  aware  that  he  could  deter- 
mine to  some  extent  his  own  direction  and  iirof^ress  in 
education  and  civilization.  Another  such  period  was 
reached  when  he  found  that  he  was  not  entirely  bound  to 
his  own  experience,  but  that  he  could  in  a  very  important 
sense  use  experiences  of  others,  and  that  in  true  self-reali- 
zation through  experience,  he  must  to  some  extent  take  up 
intohim.self,  add  to  and  transmit  the  acquisitions,  attain- 
ments, and  accomplishments  of  others  of  his  kind.  In  a 
sense  all  cultural  products  that  survive  become  records  for 
posterity.  But  lang^uage,  art,  literature,  and  the  like  are 
records  of  peculiar  power.  It  was  another  era  of  signal 
advancement  In  the  race  as  in  the  child,  when  man  became 
conscious  that  his  own  limited  advantages  to  cope  directly 
with  the  world-influences  could  be  extended  through  read- 
ing and  instruction.  Development  can  be  affected  by  a 
teacher.  The  ideas  of  self-direction  and  social  influence 
marked  significabt  eras  of  evolution.  The  concept,  teacher, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  cultural  products.  With 
this  new  concept  the  problem  arises,  how  far  can  an  indi- 
vidual be  led  in  education  with  economy  of  time  and  energy, 
to  attend  to  powers  and  achievements  of  the  past  as  they 
can  be  found  embodied  in  art,  literature,  and  history?  Hyw 
far  will  a  comx)rehension  of  the  social,  civic,  and  commer- 
cial struggles  of  the  past,  as  he  can  get  them  through  in- 
struction, affect  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  forces  that 
surround  him  with  the  problems  of  his  future?  We  have  in 
this  analysis  an  important  distinction.  What  are  the  rela- 
tive values  lor  development  of  mediated  and  immediated 
interaction  of  the  individual  with  the  world's  forces? 

However  nourishing  for  development  the  cultural  ma- 
terial of  the  past  may  be,  and  however  effectual,  therefore, 
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instruction  throui^h  language,  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  direct  personal  experience  and  a  mastery  of  the  situa- 
tions that  surround  one  cannot  be  ignored.  Environment 
dictates  a  number  of  inviolable  commands.  It  shapes 
largely  the  physiological  andapperceptional  conditions  of 
work.  The  child's  liveliest  and  most  numerous  ideas,  his 
ruling  and  abiding  interests,  his  capabilities  in  action,  are 
determined  largely  from  without.  Again,  what  one  is  able 
to  understand,  sympathize  with,  and  represent  as  matter 
of  any  consequence  to  himself  and  to  the  world  depends 
upon  its  possible  connection  with  bis  past.  The  subject 
matter  of  instruction  must  fit  into  those  apperceptional 
links.  Furthermore,  the  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and 
tDstitutional  life  that  surrounds  one  impresses  upon  him 
certain  aims  for  education.  The  teacher  cannot  wisely  run 
counter  to  these.  He  must  lind  them  and  give  to  them  an 
ideal  tendency,  The  general  objects  of  the  educator, 
therefore,  in  part,  arise  out  of  the  physical  and  sociologi- 
cal relations  of  the  educated;  hence,  to  some  extent,  courses 
of  study  will  be  objectively  determined.  For  another  rea- 
son, the  teacher  must  draw  his  aims  from  the  life  that  sur- 
rounds the  child.  The  individual  is  to  live  in  the  world, 
and  should  be  able  to  study  and  learn  of  it  constantly. 
Through  instruction  he  should  be  given  the  wisest  insight 
into  the  world  about  him,  and  in  training  the  most  efficient 
control  of  it.  His  ideas,  interests,  and  powers  must  be 
adapted  and  adjusted  to  the  civilization  of  his  age.  How 
best  to  secure  this  is  the  great  problem.  These  demands 
from  environment  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  educator  to 
question,  he  simply  must  recognize  them  and  proceed  upon 
a  basis  that  corresponds. 

The  world  and  human  spirits  once  for  all  are  continuing 
in  a  ceaseless  interaction  and  the  teacher  becomes  a  co- 
worker with  this  divine  appointment  for  education.  He 
can  cooperate  with  helpful  agents,  counteract  evil  and  ob- 
jectionable intluences,  and  give  an  ideal  tendency  to  those 
that  are  serviceable.  To  this  end  the  teacher  must  select 
and  cho<;>se  that  material  for  instruction  through  the  use  of 
which  he  can  best  particii»ate  with  the  "power  that  makes 
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become  efficient  actors,  Does  this  view  throw  any  light 
on  the  problem  of  how"the  redevelopment  ia  the  individual 
of  power  already  developed  in  the  race"  can  be  best  se^ 
cured?  \ 

It  was  an  imi)ortant  era  in  the  development  of  man  as 
it   is  in  the   individual  when  he   became  conscious  of  hi 
power  to  use  nature  to  his  self-chosen  ends.     It  was  a  t 
umphal  stage  when  he  became  aware  that  he  could  dete 
mine   to   some   extent  his  own  direction  and   progress 
education    and    civilization.      Another    such    period    w 
reached  when  he  found  that  lie  was  not  entirely  bound  to 
his  own  experience,  but  that  he  could  in  a  very  important 
sense  use  experiences  of  others,  and  that  in  true  self-reali- 
zation through  experience,  he  must  to  some  extent  take  u; 
into  himself,  add  to  and  transmit   the  acquisitions,  attai 
ments,  and  accomplishments  of  others  of  his  kind.     In 
sense  all  cultural  products  that  survive  become  records  for 
posterity.     But  language,  art,  literature,  and  the  like  a 
records  of  peculiar  power.     It  was  another  era  of  sign 
advancement  in  the  race  as  in  the  child,  when  man  becami 
conscious  that  his  own  limited  advantages  to  cope  directly^ 
with  the  world-influences  could  be  extended  through  readl 
ing  and  instruction.     Development    can   be  affected  by 
teacher.     The  ideas  of  self -direction  and  social    influen 
marked  significant  eras  of  evolution.     The  concept,  teache 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  cultural  products.     Wit 
this  new  concept  the  problem  arises,  how  far  can  an  indi- 
vidual be  led  in  education  with  economy  of  time  and  energy^J 
to  attend  to  powers  and  achievements  of  the  past  as  thej^^ 
can  be  found  embodied  in  art,  literature,  and  history?    How 
far  will  a  comprehension  of  the  social,  civic,  and  comme 
cial  struggles  of  the  past,  as  he  can  get  them  through  in- 
struction, affect  his  ability  to  cope  with   the   forces  that 
surround  him  with  the  problems  of  his  future?     We  have 
this  analysis  an  important  distinction.     What  are  the  rela 
tive  values  tor  development  of  mediated  and   immediatei 
interaction  of  the  individual  with  the  world's  forces? 

However  nourishing  for  development  the  cultural  ma 
terial  of  the  past  may  be,  and  however  effectual,  therefore, 
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instruction  through  language,  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  direct  personal  experience  and  a  mastery  of  the  situa- 
tions that  surround  one  cannot  be  ignored.  Environment 
dictates  a  number  of  inviolable  commands.  It  shapes 
largely  the  physiological  andapperceptional  conditions  of 
work.  The  child's  liveliest  and  most  numerous  ideas,  his 
ruling  and  abiding  interests,  his  capabilities  in  action,  are 
determined  largely  from  without.  Again,  what  one  is  able 
to  understand,  sympathize  with,  and  represent  as  matter 
of  any  consequence  to  himself  and  to  the  world  depends 
upon  its  possible  connection  with  his  past,  The  subject 
matter  of  instruction  must  fit  into  those  apperceptional 
links.  Furthermore,  the  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and 
institutional  life  that  surrounds  one  impresses  upon  him 
certain  aims  for  education.  The  teacher  cannot  wisely  run 
counter  to  these.  He  must  tind  them  and  give  to  them  an 
ideal  tendency.  The  general  objects  of  the  educator, 
therefore,  in  part,  arise  out  of  the  physical  and  sociologi- 
cal relations  of  the  educated:  hence,  to  some  extent,  courses 
of  study  will  be  objectively  determined.  For  another  rea- 
son, the  teacher  must  draw  his  aims  from  the  life  that  sur- 
rounds the  child.  The  individual  is  to  live  in  the  world, 
and  should  be  able  to  study  and  learn  of  it  constantly. 
Through  instruction  he  should  be  given  the  wisest  insight 
into  the  world  about  him,  and  in  training  the  most  efficient 
control  of  it.  His  ideas,  interests,  and  powers  must  be 
adapted  and  adjusted  to  the  civilization  of  his  age.  How 
best  to  secure  this  is  the  great  problem.  These  demands 
from  environment  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  educator  to 
question,  he  simply  must  recognize  them  and  proceed  upon 
a  basis  that  corresponds. 

The  world  and  human  spirits  once  for  all  are  continuing 
in  a  ceaseless  interaction  and  the  teacher  becomes  a  co- 
worker with  this  divine  appointment  for  education.  He 
can  co-operate  with  helpful  agents,  counteract  evil  and  ob- 
jectionable influences,  and  give  an  ideal  tendency  to  those 
that  are  serviceable.  To  this  end  the  teacher  must  select 
and  choose  that  material  for  instruction  through  the  use  of 
which  he  can  best  participate  with  the  "power  that  makes 
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for  righteousness"and  best  living.  How  can  culture  material 
be  selected  which  when  used  properly  will  produce  the 
hiffbest  form  of  development?  To  perform  properly  tins 
responsible  piece  of  work,  it  is  obvious  that  the  educator 
needs  a  principle,  psych olog-i call y  sound,  to  gnjtde  him.  Is 
there  any  one  that  meets  the  requirements?  Does  the  Cul- 
ture Epoch  Theory?  It  is  claimed  for  this  theory  that  it 
does.  It  is  pointed  out  to  us  as  "the  g-uidjny  principle  in  the 
selection  and  arrantjement  of  materials  of  instruction,"  Its 
advocates  assume  (1)  'the  parallelism,  or  better,  analoi^y, 
between  the  development  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the 
race"  (21  the  possibility  of  describinj^  this  development  as 
a  pro(,Tession  through  certain  epochs  of  culture;  (3)  a  cor- 
respondence of  some  nature  between  given  epochs  in  the 
individual  and  the  race;  (4)  a  particular  educative  value  of 
the  cultural  products  of  any  epoch  in  the  race  for  an  in- 
dividual in  the  corresponding  epoch,  and  (5)  a  point  which 
is  not  always  borne  sufficiently  in  mind,  the  possibility  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  development  through  language  in- 
struction in  what  has  been  thought,  felt,  attempted,  and 
achieved  in  times  past. 

It  would  seem  that  a  mere  statement  of  these  assump- 
tions might  raise  in  question  the  validity  of  tliis  theory. 
Certainly  a  brief  analysis  of  the  ends  which  it  should  serve 
will  bring  into  clear  light  a  number  of  apparently  weak 
points.  The  total  development  of  an  individual  has  many 
demands  upon  educative  agents  or  materials  of  instruction. 
The  increase  of  jiower  in  any  direction  makes  necessary  a 
corresponding  variation  in  tlie  culture  material;  it  should 
grow  more  and  more  complex;  and, involve  from  step  to 
step  new  complicating  elements,  or  unexpected  applica- 
tions. The  commonly  accepted  definition  of  education  as 
an  'unfolding  jirocess,  a  development  into  fuller,  more  per- 
fect living"  renders  necessary  a  variety  of  subject  matter. 
The  world  is  to  be  seen  and  consciousness  revealed  in  a 
manifold  of  relations  and  interests.  Instruction  and  train- 
ing must  avoid  one-sidedness  of  development;  hence,  courses 
of  study  should  posses  a  variety  of  .'Stimuli  to  activity. 
Many-sided  growth  demands  a  broad  survey  and  selection 
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>f  subjects  of  instruction.     The  character  forming  pur^Mise 
if  education  asks  that  a  certaio  natural  and  rational  rela- 
tionship be  discoverable  in  the  educative  factors.      Their 
J  use   In   instruction  must  produce  strength  through  unified 
relations  in  thought.    And  since  the  individual  is  to  do,  not 
think  merely,  he  must  be  led  to  find  himself  in  the  world 
and  civilization   in  which  he  is  to  live;  he  must  have  not 
■ideas  merely,  but  capabilities  of  execution.  To  this  end  the 
Bculture  materials  must  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  what  now 
Bought  to  be  done  and  also  to  what  now  can  be  done  by  the 
Bindividual  himself,  and  to  a  development  of  ends  and  means, 
of  motive  and  confidence,  for  real  action.    He  must  become 
more  and  more  able  to  represent  himself  and  the  products  of 

I  his  thought  as  in  actual  service  to  men,  among  meru  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  factors  which  are  to  affect 
this  total  development  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  working 
singly  and  alone  through  successive  epochs  but  contempo- 
raneously. The  course  of  study  is  to  affect  the  whole  child. 
Would  the  best  educational  interpretation  of  the  corre- 
spondence principle  meet  these  demands'^  It  must  be  ex- 
amined in  some  such  light  as  this,  and  however  true  and 
valuable  it  may  be  we  need  to  know  more  precisely  its  real 
limitations.  Some  are  already  claiming,  it  would  seem,  too 
^much  for  it. 

B  It  is  to  be  seriously  questioned  whether  the  Culture 
Epoch  Theory  will  stand  the  test  when  examined  under  the 
demands  of  the  foregoing  requirements,  id]  Tlie  genetic 
principle  when  applied  in  its  broadest  way  will,  in  some 
instances,  do  violence  to  the  demand  for  advance  in  instruc- 
tion from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  We  cannot  fairly 
^assume  that,  within  all  circles  of  thought  and  branches  of 
:  learning,  succeeding  stages  of  development  are  more  re- 
I  moved  from  the  child's  earlier  powers  of  apprehension  and 
sympathy.  Do  not  principles  as  comprehended  by  people 
'■of  different  eiiochs  often  grow  simpler?  Applications  of 
principles  may  grow  more  numerous  and  complex,  but  the 
thought  itself  is  clarified  through  time.  Again,  apper- 
jlt'ive  masses  greatly  affect  simplicity.  A  child  may 
isp  much  more  easily  the  thought  of  an  object  of  com- 


mon  experience  than  of  one  in  itself  much  simpler  which  is 
some  distance  removed  from  his  daily  round  of  thought 
and  action.  Furthermore,  the  genetic  principle  does  not 
adequately  meet  the  necessities  for  apperceptive  relation- 
ships. As  a  matter  of  history  it  is  interesting  to  appre- 
ciate the  relative  position  of  the  reaping  hook  and  the 
self-binder,  the  tallow  candle  and  the  electric  light,  but  an 
idea  of  the  first  contributes  little  to  the  understanding  of 
the  second  in  either  case.  il>\  The  theory  will  be  found  help- 
ful in  the  selection  of  some  topics  and  in  determining  their 
sequence,  but  (as  it  is  now  interi)reted)  it  certainly  cannot 
guide  in  giving  objective  and  obser\'ational  training.  It 
might  have  something  to  contribute  to  the  form  of  mental 
activity,  but  not  directly  in  choice  of  materials  for  study. 
Yet  this  choice  might  be  indirectly  influenced,  though  not 
as  it  now  is  through  the  mediation  and  suggestion  of  liter- 
ature and  history,  (c)  The  relation  of  ideas  and  cultural 
masses  as  we  find  them  in  these  products  of  the  past,  are 
not  necessarily  the  best  relations  for  apperception  nor  for 
character-forming  instruction.  Instincts,  ideas,  and  inter- 
ests are  found  contemporaneous  which  are  not  to  be  com- 
mended as  wise  aims  for  guiding  in  the  development  of  the 
individual. 

Some  sifting  and  sorting  must  be  done  and  materials 
from  different  epochs  must  be  used  at  the  same  time  for 
purpose  of  correlated  instruction.  Another  guiding  princi- 
ple is  therefore  needed,  (d)  The  individual  is  to  be  pre- 
pared to  live  in  and  to  imitate  the  best  of  his  own  age  and 
environment,  not  that  of  past  conditions  and  culture.  Sup 
pose  it  be  granted  that  he  can  get  completely  into  the 
present  only  by  being  le'd  to  "imitate  the  culture  of  man- 
kind in  general,  as  developed  in  its  various  generations," 
under  our  present  conditions  of  culture  and  knowledge  of 
the  past,  is  that  possible?  But  the  proposition  itself  is  to 
be  questioned.  The  child  is  to  learn  to  live  in  his  world  by 
living  in  it,  the  teacher  assisting.  And  the  child's  world  is 
mainly  the  little  place  and  circle  of  experience  called  home 
and  school,  in  which  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being. 
This  region  is  full  of  curious  things  that  direct  attention, 
stimulate  inquiry,  and  awaken  the  imagination. 
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In  selectiag  materials  for  culture  two  aspects  of  de- 
lopment  must  be  kept  in  view,  the  ends  to  be  arrived  at 
In  tbe  use  of  materials  and  the  means  of  realizing-  these 
ends  in  the  consciousness  of  the  pupils..  The  teacher  in 
directing  the  growth  of  a  child  needs  a  norm  of  results  for 
different  stages  and  a  knowledge  of  the  best  exercise  and 
nourishment  that  will  regularly  produce  this  norm.  These 
necessities  must  be  met  through  the  study  of  children 
directly,  in  an  analysis  of  the  culture  materials  and  by  an 
experimental  use  of  them.  If  iiidividual  and  -social  devel- 
opment are  to  be  compared,  a  more  careful  mapping  out  of 
their  growth  with  these  two  aspects  in  mind  must  be  done. 
In  neither  case  has  satisfactory  determination  been  reached 
In  fact  the  concept  of  what  is  involved  in  development  has 
not  been  clearly  and  completely  analyzed  in  any  of  the 
discussions  upon  the  Culture  Epochs.  Oonsequentlyraisin- 
terpretation  is  not  infrequent,  to  say  nothing  of  indetermin- 
ate language  in  use.  Certainly  no  exhaustive  study  has 
been  made  either  of  the  race  or  the  individual  a-s  a  basis  for 
determining  in  a  concrete  way  what  the  problem  of  paral- 
lelism really  means.  Until  this  is  done  comparative  study 
is  a  thing  of  fancy;  the  correspondence  principle  is  a  con- 
ception of  poets. 

When  a  relative  study  of  two  processes  is"made,  the 
Ktudent  necessarily  has  in  mind  two  or  more  characteristics 
T  comparison.     In  what  respects  are  we  to  suppose  the 
evelopment  of  the   individual  and   the   race  to  be  alike? 
What  are  the  attributes  to  be  compared'^     It  must  be  con- 
d  that  one  can  easily  become  baffled  in  any  attempt  to 
cure   clear  and  definite  conclusions  on  this  point.     It  is 
ussible  to  compare  results  of  development  as  ideas,  inter- 
itB,  capabilities,  and  the  like;  or  factors  of  development  as 
hyaical,  social, commercial,  and  others  similar  that  give  rise 
to  these  results;  or  perhaps,  better  the  instincts,  impulses, 
d  needs  that  lead  to  activity  upon  environment  which  af- 
cts  develojiment,     But  rarely  has  it  been  explicitly  stated 
ia  what  feature  the  resemblance  consists.     Generally  there 
assumed  a  relationship  of  peculiar  educational  importance 
tween  experiences  of  early  peoples  as  recorded  in  their 
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history  and  literature  and  the  individual's  educational' 
needs.  How  this  can  follow  from  the  supposed  similarity 
of  development,  is  not  usually  made  plaiu.  The  fact  mi^ht 
be  experimentally  demonstrated,  but  certainly  cannot  be  o 
inliiri  deduced.  If  this  be  true  the  theory  would  simply 
point  out  tlie  way  of  experimentation,  not  of  unquestioned 
selection.  It  is  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  whether  the 
static  product  of  adult  minds  possesses  the  educative  value 
attributed  to  it  for  efTectint'  the  kinetic  product  of  the 
evolving  individual  living  and  growing  under  a  different 
varied,  and  changing  environment. 

When  development  is  ])roperly  conceived,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  problem  of  real  selection  is  not  so  much  as  we 
have  supposed,  the  choice  of  cultural  products  to  be  used 
in  instruction,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  ends  of  devel- 
opment  for   children  of   different  ages  and    experiences, 
and   the  adaptation  of  exercises  and  mental  food  to  tbei 
retjuirements.      In  assuming   to    control  development  tb 
teacher  takes  to  himself  the  responsibility  of  making  thi 
analysis,  determination,  and  adjustment  of  influences  to  the' 
self-activity  of  tJie  child. 

Thus  education  is  a  causal  concept.  In  it  we  see  a  pro' 
cess  possessing  ends  as  effects  and  agents  as  causes.  The 
teacher,  therefore,  in  stimulating  and  directing  develop- 
ment must  comprehend  in  his  idea  the  end  and  the  means 
of  develoiiment.  These  are  to  be  determined  for  all  staK^S; 
of  growth.  Does  the  Culture  Epoch  Theory  aid  in  this? 
it  assists  at  all  it  must  either  aid  in  selecting  appropriate 
ends  for  development  of  children  of  a  given  age  from  which 
we  might  infer  the  kind  of  activity  and  nourishment  or  rii* 
vfrtiu.  Obviously  in  the  present  stage  of  imperfection  it 
can  do  this  in  neither  case.  The  epochs  in  the  race  and  in 
the  child  with  their  corresponding  cultural  products  of 
knowledge,  interests,  and  capabilities  together  with  the 
activities  and  agencies  that  produce  them  must  be  more  or 
less  independently  determined,  We  cannot  infer  what 
these  two  elements  of  development  should  be  in  one  casfr 
from  what  they  are  in  the  other.  Yet  something  of  the 
kind  is  done  in  application  of  this  theory.     "When  the  ma 
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terial  of  instnictioa  is  selected,  the  end  of  development  and 
mental  activity  is  thereby  to  a  great  extent  determined 
uiM>n.  It  is  presumed  that  this  product  has  wrapped  u]) 
within  it  just  that  which  is  necessary  under  wise  treatment 
by  the  teacher,  to  determine  the  development  in  both  mat- 
ter and  form.  Is  it  fair  to  suppose  that  the  products  of  any 
remote  civilization  have  in  them  the  wealth  of  material 
necessary  to  shape  the  ends  of  instruction  and  trainin^ffor 
the  present  age  and  advancement  of  educational  need, 
method,  and  philosophy?  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
materials  can  shape  ends  as  well  as  ends  can  influence  in 
the  selection  of  materials.  Again,  if  the  notion  of  develop- 
ment were  properly  analyzed  it  would  seem  that  the  use  of 
cultural  products  of  early  and  remote  peoples  as  embodied  in 
form  ignores  one  of  its  most  important  aspects,  viz.,  how  the 
ideas  and  products  are  developed.  Would  the  ])rinciple  of 
correspondence  or  psychological  demands  of  instruction 
justify  an  attempt  to  develoji  in  the  child  tliroujrh  language 
what  was  developed  in  the  race  through  direct  contact  with 
nature  and  the  world? 

To  sum  up  what  this  paper  has  aimed  to  suggest  rather 
lan  to  argue,  the  correspondence  principle  when  educa- 
tionally applied  comes  amiss  upon  the  following  points; 
<tf  It  magnifies  beyond  practical  or  theoretical  accepta- 
tion an  assumption  of  an  inner  regulative  principle  or  law 
of  development  that  tends  to  shape  the  individual  regard- 
less of  environment.  (2)  It  fails  to  give  due  importance  to 
the  psychological  fact  that  the  child's  liveliest  ideas,  inter- 
ests, and  activities  are  primarily  awaliened  and  inspired  by 
his  surroundings  and  only  secondarily  by  his  representa- 
tions of  symbolized  realities  of  some  remote  time,  place, 
;ind  people.  (3)  As  interpreted,  the  culture  epoch  theory 
Jioint-s  primarily  to  one  .-source  of  culture  —to  expression  in 
one  or  another  form,  and  mainly  to  that  of  history  and  lit- 
•^ratore  of  earlier  peoples.  The  basis  of  the  child's  inter- 
mit and  ability  to  read  history  and  literature  is  overlooked; 
the  child  is  led  away  from  the  real  concrete  world;  and 
Instniction  tends  more  aud  more  toward  the  formal. 
<*)  OoWiquently,  if  its  application  be  not  limited,  observa- 
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tioaal  and  manual  training  are  not  likely  to  receive  propel 
recognition.  (5)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  this 
theory  the  educative  value  of  past  culture  is  overestimated. 
It  is  given  the  honored  place  of  determininff  to  too  f^reat 
an  extent  the  ends  and  means  of  instruction  aud  of  settling 
upon  the  successive  and  simultaneous  relations  of  topics 
and  studies,  (ti)  It  seems,  therefore,  to  minimize  the  func- 
tion of  philosophy  of  instruction.  The  motive  as  well  as 
the  materials  for  instruction  seem  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  racial  epochs,  not  in  psychology,  ethics,  nor  sociol- 
ogy of  the  present  age.  What  has  been,  not  what  ought  to 
be.  directs. 


Tlie  (btossnl-SIan  Theorii  nf  Fkhication. 


THE  COLOSSAL-IWAN  THEORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


B.  A.   HINSDALE,   ANN    ARBOH,  MICH. 

Professor  Rein  observes  that  the  idea  of  the  analoj^y 
between  the  individual  and  the  general  development  of 
humanity  is  a  common  possession  of  the  best  and  most 
noted  intellects.  "It  appears,  for  example,"  he  says,  "in 
the  works  of  the  literary  heroes  Lessing,  Herder,  Goethe, 
and  Schiller;  with  the  philosophers  Kant,  Pichte,  Schel- 
ling,  Hegel,  Comte;  with  the  theoloyfians  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Augustine,  Schleiermacher;  with  the  Darwinists 
Huxley  and  Spencer;  with  the  classical  philologists  F.  A. 
Wolfe,  Niethammer,  Dessen,  Luebke:  with  the  pedagogues 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Diesterweg,  Herbart,  Ziller, 
and  others.*  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  complete 
list:  many  other  writers  could  be  named  who  have  found 
use  for  the  same  analogy.  Some  competent  scholar  could 
render  a  valuable  service  to  thought  at  our  present  stage 
of  philosophical  and  pedagogical  discussion,  by  bringing 
tt^ether  into  one  place  the  principal  passages  of  literature 
in  which  the  analogy  is  expressed,  and  subjecting  them  to 
a  thorough  criticism.  Were  this  done,  we  could  then  deter- 
mine how  far  the  writers  have  used  the  analogy  for  a  rhet- 
orical purpose,  and  how  far  for  a  logical  or  scientific 
puri>09e,  To  illustrate  these  passages,  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  quote  two  examples.  The  first  is  the  well-known  pas- 
sage from  Pascal,  "'that  miracle  of  universal  genius,"  as  Sir 
William  Hamilton  calls  him. 

"The  whole  succession  of  human  beings  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  ages  must  be  regarded  as  a  single  individ- 
ual man  continually  living  and  continually  learning;  and 
this  shows  how  unwarranted  is  tbe  deference  we  yield  to 
the  philosophers  of  antiquity;  for,  as  old  age  is  most  dis- 
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tant  from  infancy,  it  must  be  manifest  to  all  that  old  age 
in  the  universal  man  should  not  be  soutfht  in  the  times 
near  his  birth,  but  in  the  times  most  distant  from  it.  Thos' 
whom  we  call  the  ancients  are  really  those  who  lived  i 
the  youth  of  the  world,  and  the  true  infancy  of  man:  and 
as  we  have  added  the  experience  of  the  ages  between  us 
and  them  to  what  we  know,  it  is  only  in  ourselves  that  is 
to  be  found  that  antiquity  which  we  venerate  in  others." 

The  second  example  is  from  the  first  of  a  series  of  dis- 
cussions that  created  atfr^^t  furor  in  the  world,  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.* 

"This   power,  whereby  the  present   ever  gathers    into 
itself  the  results  of  the  past,  trau.sforms  the  human  race  vn-M 
to  a  Colossal  Man,  whose  life  reaches  from  the  creation  to  ™ 
the  day  of  judtrment.     The  successive   generations  of  men 
are  days  in  this  man's  life.     The  discoveriesandinvention&B 
which  characterize  the  different  epochs  of    the  world's  his-  ■ 
tory  are  his  work.     The  creeds  and  doctrines,  the  opinions 
and  principles,    of    the  successive   ages,  are  his  thoughts. 
The   states  of  society  at  different  times,  are  his  manners. 
He  grows  in  knowledge,  in  self-control,  in  visible  size,  just 
as   we   do;  and    his  education  is,  in  the  same  way,  and  fur 
the  same  reason,  precisely  similar  to  ours." 

Now,  it  will  be  admitted  that,  in  a  rhetorical  point  of 
view,  these  pa.'^sages  are   bold,  striking,  and  well  adapted 
to  arrest    the    imagination.     Like  the  other   similar  ones, 
they  suggest  to  the  analytic  mind  some  important  ques^fl 
tinns.  viz;  How  far  does  the  parallel  between  the  race  and 
the  individual  hold?     Is  the   Ckilossal  Man   anything  more 
than  an  effective  figure  of  speech?     Does  the  analogy   fur- 
nish a  basis  for  any  body  of    belief   or   doctrine?     Can   w 
found  upon  it  any   organized    system  of   practice  or  con-^ 
duct?     These  questions  lead  to  still  others.     What   do  tb 
writers  who  use  the  Colossal  Man  so  effectively  really  mean 
by  him?     Do  they  imagine  that  he  holds  aloft  a  torch   that 
illuminates  theory,  and  so  guides  rational  practice?    lu  re- 
spect to  these  last  questions,  some   writers   probably  mean 
more,  and  some  less;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt   that,   i 
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the  office  described  in  the  first  paraf^raph  above  were  per- 
formed, it  would  clearly  appear  tliat  a  great  majority  of 
these  writers  mean  little  or  nothing  more  than  an  effective 
metaphor,  and  thus  the  argument  from  authority,  in  favor 
of  the  culture  epochs,  wouhl  be  greatly  weakened.  It  is 
certain  tliat  Pascal  sought  only  an  effective  refutation  of 
the  current  notion  that  ancient  opinion  was  of  peculiar 
value.  He  held  with  Lord  Bacon,  antUjuitas  saeci'HJtiventu^ 
muiuli.  Still,  the  conception  is  a  favorite  one  with  writers 
on  sociology,  some  of  whom  go  so  far  as  to  make  it  gener- 
ate a  veritable  sociological  mythology. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  paperto  subject  the  Colossal- 
Man  theory  in  general  to  a  rigorous  examination.  It  will 
suffice  to  offer  two  or  three  remarks  about  it.  One  is  that 
analogy,  while  very  important,  has  been  the  source  of  more 
idle  fancies  than  all  other  forms  of  argument;  another  is 
that  this  particular  analogy  is  a  pecularly  enticing  one, 
offering  no  end  of  "points"  to  the  ingenious  mind;  and  still 
another  that  in  one  important  point  this  particular  analogy 
breaks  down  altogether.  An  able  writer,  who  says  that  he 
has  never  thought  the  illustration  a  very  hap]>y  one,  asks: 
"What  is  the  exact  feature  of  resemblance?"  "If  it  is  merely 
meant."  he  saj's,  "that  various  races  have  borne  their  share 
in  the  product  which  we  call  civilization,  the  proposition  is 
one  which  is  not  very  likely  to  be  disputed.  If,  on  the 
other  band,  it  is  meant  that  all  races,  strong  and  weak, 
civilized  and  barbarous,  rau&t  have  the  same  interest— that, 
whenever  one  member  suffers,  all  the  members  suffer  with 
it — the  proposition  Inot  literally  true  even  of  the  natural 
body)  is  one  that  might  very  well  be  disputed.  But  it  is 
not  chiefly  on  the  score  of  ambiguity  that  we  find  fault  with 
the  comparison.  The  conservative  and  eminently  dis- 
heartening jirejudice  that  all  civilization  tends  to  decay,  is 
fostered  by  an  attempt  to  force  an  analogy  between  the 
individual  that  withers  and  the  world  which  is  more  and 
more.'* 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  there  are  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the   race  and  the  individual.     For  ex- 
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ample,  in  his  first  years  the  Colossal  Man.  far  from  being 
a  metaphysician,  or  even  a  natural  philosopher,  lived  ii 
his  aenses.  His  first  course  of  study,  so  to  speak,  was  furn- 
ished by  his  external  surrounding's.  It  was  nature -stuff. 
Physics  was  before  metaphysics.  The  same  is  true  of  every 
individual  who  joins  the  great  procession  that  we  call  the 
race.  Again,  the  Colossal  Man  gradually  grew  out  of  his 
senses;  he  took  up  abstract  thought,  and  in  timedevelopedfl 
science  and  philosophy.  Here  again  the  individual  repeats" 
the  experience  of  the  race.  Once  more,  the  Colossal  Man 
soon  began  to  accumulate  humanistic  stuff,  which  has 
played  so  great  a  part  in  his  culture.  And  this  again  is 
seen  in  the  individual.  So  far  certainly  there  is  a  parallel- 
ism between  the  two.  We  may  agree  with  Goethe,  "Although 
the  world  in  general  advances,  the  youth  must  always  start 
again  from  the  begining,  and,  as  an  individual,  traverse  the 
epochs  of  the  world's  culture."  With  a  limitation,  we  may 
not  only  agree  with  Kant,  that  the  education  of  the  in- 
dividual should  imitate  the  culture  of  mankind  in  general  as 
developed  in  its  various  generations,  but  we  may  go  farthei 
and  assert  that  it  ivill  do  so. 

But  all  this  was  seen  with  perfect  clearness  long  beforel 
the  culture  epochs  were  heard  of  among  men.    What  is  more, 
these  facts  have  always  had   some  bearing  upon  pedago- 
gical theory  and  practice.     There  was  long  a  great  failure  tofl 
assign  to  them  due  importance  ;  it  may  well  be  that,  down 
to  the  present,  courses  of  study  for  elementary  schools  are 
too  scholastic  ;  but  these  errors  were  in  course  of  correctionil 
before  the  day  of  Herbartian  pedagogy,  and  it  may  be  ques-' 
tioned  whetlier,   ou   the   whole,   that  pedagogy  has   done-j 
much  to  promote  progress  in  that  direction.     For  example, 
notwithstanding  all  that  the  Herbartian.s  have  said  about 
development  and  epochs  of  development,  Ziller,  who  was 
the   first  to  work  out  the  scheme,  made  his  early  school 
cour.se  wholly  humanistic,  thus  entirely  ignoring  nature-, 
stuff.     It  may  be  replied  that  the  six  years  of  life  before'- 
the  child  comes  to  school  correspond  to  the  epoch  in  which 
the  Colossal  Man  lived  in  his  senses.     But  to  this  argument 
the  fatal  objectiou  is,  that  neither  the  race  nor  the  Individ- 
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ual  passes  by  a  leap  from  one  kind  of  education-stuff  to  an- 
other. The  historical  priciple,  then,  did  not  prevent  Ziller 
from  falling  into  a  dangerous  error. 

The  practical  pedagot(ical  tiuestion  is,  What  things 
shall  the  child  be  taught— and  in  what  order?  A  rational 
answer  to  this  question  must  assume  that  a  previous  one 
has  been  answered,  viz.  i  What  is  the  standard  or  criterion 
to  be  employed  in  choosing  and  arranging  education-stuff  V 
Here  the  Colossal  Man  steps  forward  and  blandly  assures 
us,  "If  you  will  carefully  study  my  life  you  will  have  the 
criterion  that  you  need."  This  is  no  new  answer.  It 
18  associated  with  the  names  of  Condillac,  Comte,  and 
Spencer.  Still,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  theorist,  not  to 
say  any  practical  educator,  ever  undertook  to  work  out  a 
course  of  study  for  schools  on  this  line  until  the  Herbartian 
pedagogists  took  that  task  in  hand.  Furthermore,  Herbart 
himself  does  not  appear  to  have  done  much  more  in  this 
direction  than  to  throw  out  some  general  suggestions, 
which  others  have  improved  upon.  These  improvements 
the  Herbartian  pedagogists  denominate  the  theory  of  cul- 
ture epochs. 

More  definitely  stated,  this  theory  assumes  that  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  the  history  of  the  Colossal  Man 
are  parallel  throughout:  in  a  word,  that  the  periods, 
epochs,  or  stages  of  development  are  the  same  in  both 
cases,  only  of  very  different  lengths.  Accordingly,  if  you 
wish  to  know  what  the  individual  child  ought  to  be  doing 
at  a  given  time  in  his  life,  search  history  to  discover  what 
the  Colossal  Man  was  doing  at  the  corresponding  time,  and 
you  will  have  an  answer.  Such  is  the  historical  principle. 
Or,  to  be  still  more  definite,  in  a  certain  epoch  the  Colossal 
Man  was  evolving  myths,  legends,  and  the  like;  therefore, 
in  the  corresponding  epoch  the  child  should  be  well  fur- 
nished with  story-material,  which  is,  of  course,  sound  ad- 
vice, no  matter  what  we  may  think  of  the  reason, 

Before  offering  some  remarks  on  this  theory,  I  shall 
describe  what  X  conceive  to  be  the  manner  in  which  the 
accepted  course  of  study,  so  far  as  it  is  rational,  must  be 
defended.  To  do  this  is  also  to  answer  how  it  must  be  ren- 
dered still  more  rational. 
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1.  Study  carefully  the  nature  and  the  order  of  mental 
development,  not  merely  in  one  person  but  in  many 
persons. 

2.  Study  with  equal  care  the  various  studies  considered 
as  education-stufF. 

3.  Discover  by  careful  compariiion  and  verification  the 
adaptation  of  these  studies  to  mind  at  its  successive  stages 
of  development. 

This  is  a  perfectly  natural  and  comprehensible  method. 
We  must  not,  indeed,  be  satisfied  with  our  own  verification 
of  adaptation,  but  resort  to  the  wider  tests  of  experience. 
Thi^  experience,  however,  must  not  be  something^  too  re- 
mote; it  must  be  near  at  hand — something  more  tang^ible 
than  the  great  generalizations  in  which  the  Colossal  Mao 
delights.  This  is  the  only  worlrable  criterion.  To  the  ap- 
plication of  this  criterion  child-study  makes  an  important 
contribution,— a  contribution,  be  it  observed,  for  which  we 
can  have  no  real  use  if  we  are  simply  to  follow  in  the  foot-  ■ 
steps  of  the  Colossal  Man.  And  once  more,  the  practical 
demands  of  life, — the  pressure  of  environment, — constantly 
exercises  a  great  influence  on  education  and  must  be  always 
heeded. 

Much  is  indeed  said  by  the  advocates  of  the  epochs 
theory  of  the  conflict  existing  between  the  order  in  which 
the  mind  acquires  knowledge  and  the  order  in  which  men 
of  science  arrange  knowledge.  Psychology  and  logic,  they 
tell  us,  clash.  This  is  perfectly  true  if  we  take  logic 
in  the  Scholastic  sense.  No  naturalist  wishing  to  give  a 
child  a  knowledge  of  nature  or  a  love  of  nature  would 
begin  with  a  microscopic  examination  of  undifferentiated 
protoplasm.  He  would  begin  rather  with  the  familiar  ani- 
mals of  the  Held  and  forest.^  This  would  be  to  confonn  to 
the  order  of  the  education  of  the  Colossal  Man;  still,  we 
have  not  learned  it  from  him,  but  in  a  much  easier  and  sim- 
pler manner.  The  question  may  be  asked.  Is  not  logic 
psychological?  Logic  recognizes  the  accumulation  and 
generalization  of  facts  as  well  as  the  application  of 
generalizations  to  special  cases.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
induction  as  well  as  deduction.     According  to  the  logic  of 
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fihe  Schoolmen,  the  proper  way  to  teach  geography  would 
be  to  begin  with  the  conception  of  the  earth,  and  that  may 

'be  the  most  finished  scientific  conception  of  geography  to- 
day; but  the  method  which  begins  at  the  pupil's  own  home 

^  is  not,  properly  speaicing,  illogical. 

When  reading  expositions  of  the  culture  epochs  by  their 

(advocates,  I  am  always  struck  by  an  unconscious  lack  of 
confidence  in  what  they  are  advocating.  What  I  mean  is 
this:  After  laying  down  the  historical  principle,  and  pre- 
scribing their  course  of  study,  they  immediately  fall  to  de- 
fending this  course  with  psychological  arguments.  Repeated 
examples  could  be  given.  Thus,  we  are  told  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  historical  culture  harmonizes  with  the  psychologi- 
cal argument  that  subject-matter  corresponds  to  the  child's 
stages  of  apperception;  and  again,  that  the  material  and 
formal  points  of  view  coincide.  Now  this  is  perfectly 
proper  if  our  guide  is  to  be  the  child-mind  in  connection 
with  studies;  but  if  we  are  to  do  things  because  the  Colossal 
Man  has  done  them,  then  it  is  wholly  illogical.  It  may  even 
be  asked.  Unless  the  historical  principle,  when  once  ad- 
mitted, can  be  applied  deductively,  what  dothe  Herbartians 
more  than  others?  In  other  words,  if  our  last  resort  is  to 
psychology,  why  not  our  first  resort  ?  What  is  the  use  of 
abandoning  a  direct  road  for  one  that  is  both  circuitous  and 
difiicult?  I  confess  that  when  I  see  a  Herbartian  carrying 
his  culture  epochs,  and  at  the  same  time  defending  his 
course  of  study  with  psychological  arguments,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  of  the  good  sen.se  shown  by  David  when  he 
rejected  Saul's  armor  and  went  forth  to  meet  Goliath  armed 
only  with  a  sling. 

I  am  no  enemy  of  the  Colossal  Man;  I  would  not  even 
make  fun  of  him,  for  in  his  own  place  I  respect  him  thor- 
oughly. He  is  a  dignified  and  imposing  figure.  He  has 
some  very  important  lessons  to  teach  us.  The  lessons  of 
universal  experience  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  all 
lessons,  and  it  gives  a  certain  vividness  and  majesty  to 
them  to  conceive  of  them  under  the  image  of  a  single  man. 
The  trouble  with  these  lessons  is  their  vagueness,  growing 
out  of  their  universality.     For  this  reason  it  is  often  better 
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to  deal  with  concrete  individual  experience;  as,  for  example, 
to  study  Alexander  or  Napoleon  or  General  Jackson  ratlier 
than  the  Colossal  Man  who  absorbs  these  men  and  all 
others  into  himself-  In  respect  to  education,  we  have  seen 
that  the  monitions  of  the  C^Jlossal  Man,  while  wise,  are  of 
the  most  general  character.  They  deal  oal3'  with  the  largest, 
subjects.  What  has  he  to  say  that  can  aid  us  in  correlat. 
ing  nature-studies  and  the  humanities  in  elementary 
schools?  What  has  he  to  answer  to  the  question,  In  what 
should  a  child's  studies  from  eight  to  nine  years  of  age 
differ  from  his  studies  from  seven  to  ei},'ht  years  of  age? 
Nothing,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  in  no  two  years  of  the  normal  child's  life  are  his 
Irnowledge,  apprehending  power,  ruling  interests,  and 
educational  needs  the  same;  that  he  goes  somewhat  rapidly 
through  a  succession  of  epochs  in  his  mental  development; 
and  that  we  must  have  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
development,  if  we  are  to  make  the  best  adjustment  of  sub- 
ject-matter to  these  stages.  But  if  the  world  had  waited  fora 
the  historical  principle  before  attempting  this  work,  educa- 
tion would  have  been  far  behind  where  it  is  today,  if  indeed 
it  would  ever  have  made  any  real  beginning.  Still  more, 
even  the  large  pedagogical  lessons  that  the  Ckilossat  Man 
teaches  are  found  out  more  early  and  directly  in  another 
way.  The  historical  principle  is  therefore  left  merelj'  as  a 
subject  of  curious  speculation,  or  as  a  general  confirmation 
of  what  we  have  long  been  doing.  It  Ls  in  no  respect  a 
practical  organon. 

The  theory  of  parallelism  involves,  however,  some- 
thing more  than  has  been  stated.  Peoples,  nations,  states, 
are  like  the  individual  and  the  race,  coming  in  between 
them.  In  fact  the  analogy  is  much  closer  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  nation  than  between  the  individual  and  the 
race;  for  it  is  true,  as  we  are  often  assured  by  the  commence- 
ment platform,  that  nations  do  not  merely  rise  and  tlourish, 
but  also  decay  and  die,  while  the  race  lives  on.  At  this 
point  still  anotherquestion  confronts  us:  Have  all  nations, 
ia  their  development,  passed  through  the  same  stages  or 
epochs,  or  passed  through  them  in  the  same  order;  and,  if 
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there  are  differences,  how  are  we  to  identifj'  our  particular 
guide?  It  may  well  be  that  the  Colossal  Man  is  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  himself,  just  like  the  individual. 

To  sum  up  the  leading^  ideas  that  have  been  advanced, 
I  do  not  deny  a  certain  value  to  the  conception  of  the  Col- 
lossal  Man,  or  question  any  one's  rig'ht  to  investigate  his 
history  thoroug'hly,  and  to  make  all  he  can  out  of  him.  No 
doubt  some  Hud  the  conception  very  suggestive  and  stimu- 
lating. My  purpose  has  been  merely  to  question  the  value 
of  the  conce]ition  for  the  ends  of  practical  pedagogy.  We 
have  seen  that  the  lessons  which  it  suggests  are  of  the 
most  general  description,  and  that  we  already  knew  them  be- 
fore the  Colossal  Man  appeared  on  the  scene.  We  have  seen 
also  that  this  conception  wholly  fails  to  answer  the  really 
diSicult  questions  which  arise  in  the  fabrication  of  the  course 
of  study.  The  method  is  a  reed  that  breaks  in  our  hands. 
Its  so-called  applications,  its  devotees  do  not  themselves 
accept,  until  they  have  tested  thera  by  other  criteria  than 
the  historical  principle.  In  a  word,  I  do  not  recall  a  better 
example  of  the  not  uncommon  habit  of  calling  in  a  great 
))Othesis  to  explain  what  is  comparatively  simple.  Ped- 
jjfists  and  educators,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  emanci- 
tion  from  tradition,  .sometimes  commit  the  great  mistake 
of  weighing  themselves  down  with  too  much  science  and 
philosophy. 
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BY  DAVID   PBLMLEY,  A.  B.,  NOBMAL,  ILL. 

No  intellectual  movement  in  recent  times  is  more  sig- 
niticant  than  the  change  that  bioloffical  research  has 
wrought  in  our  interpretation  of  psychical  phenomena.  We 
no  longer  speak  of  the  body  as  a  "house  of  clay"  with  an 
"indwelling  spirit."  Body  and  mind  are  one.  Both  are  the 
creatures  of  development,  and  their  evolution  has  been 
along  parallel  lines  in  which  each  has  reacted  upon  the 
other.  The  brain  is  no  longer  the  sole  organ  of  the  mind. 
The  whole  body,  especially  the  muscular  system,  with  its 
motor  activities  of  expression,  is  quite  as  important  in  in- 
tellectual development  as  the  mechanism  of  sensation  by 
which  our  ideas  are  gained. 

Among  the  great  generalizations  of  biology  stands  Von 
Baer's  Law.     "Every  individual  organism  in  its  develop- 
ment recapitulates  the  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  species 
to  which  it  belongs,"  It  is  not  necessary  to  reviewthe  mass 
of  evidence  upon  which  this  lawrests,  nor  the  facts  adduced 
by  Von  Baer  and  other  embryologists  to  shpw  that  man  is 
no  exception.     That  the  heart  in  the  human  embryo  is  at 
Srst  a  simple  pulsating  vessel  as  in  mollusks,  that  not  long 
afterward  gill-slits  are  developed  in  the  neck  agreeing  in 
form,  position,  and  number  with  the  gill  openings  of  early 
Sshes,  that  the  lungs  are  plain  modifications  of  an  air 
chamber  originally  serving   as  a  float,  that  still  later  the 
presence  of  a  distinct  tail  comprising  one  sixth  of  the  en- 
tire spinal  column,  the  growth  of  a  dense  coat  of  hair  cover- fl 
the   entire   body  excepting   the  palms  and  soles,  and  the 
greater  proportionate  length  of  the  coecum  and  vermiform     v 
appendix  are  indubitable  evidences  of  affinities  with  lowerfl 
mammals;  that  the  shortened  great  toe  at  right  angles  to 
the  foot  in  the  last  stages  of  embryonic  life  points  to  a 
more  recent  relationship  to  the  climbing  quadrumana,  arej 
only  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  facts  that  confirm  this  law. 
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Even  after  birth  the  human  infant  presents  numerous 
structural  and  functioual  affinities  with  quadruinana.     The 
|StroQg  gra.sp  of  very  youatr  infants,  the  inturned  soles,  the 
ride  space  between  the  first  and  second  toes,   the  equal 
length  of  arms  and  leffs.  are  all  survivals  of  the  structural 
adaptation  to  climbJuf,'  that  finds  its  psychical  counterpart 
in  the  stair-climbing  instinct  that  all  cliildren  exhibit  when 
lardly   a  year  old.     The  fondness  of  younij  children  for 
far,    fruits,    and    nuts,    their    strong   dislike    for    clear 
:hes  and  meats,  and  especially  their  loathing  for  ani- 
mal fats,  point  to  a  fruit-eating,  tropical  ancestry  not  yet 
driven  by   pressure  of  numbers  to  colder  climates  and  a 
carnivorous  dietary'.    In  the  structure  of  the  the  teeth,  man 
^ftgrees  with  other  fruit-eating  mammals.    The  brutal  delight 
^Khat  most  untauf^ht  ten-year-olds    of   both  sexes   seem  to 
^Bake  in  teasing,  maiming,  and  killing  flies,  spiders,  worms, 
^loads,  turtles,  and  other  wild  creatures  finds  a  natural  ex- 
planation  in    the   life  and  death   struggle  between  early 
man  and  his  four-footed  competitors.     The  fear  of  snakes 
and  dread  of  darkness  that  most  children  exhibit  are  not 
ID    the   oinnioD    of   llie   writer   due    wholly   to   education. 
Hphey  are  in  part,  at  least,  instinctive.     Dr.  Felix  Oswald 
^Kuggests   that   arboreal   serpents   and   carnivorous   night- 
^ftrowlers  are   even    today   the   deadliest  enemies  of  the 
^nonkey  tribes. 

^^  Any  person  that  has,  on  other  grounds,  become  con- 
vinced of  the  substantial  unity  of  the  physical  and  psychi- 
til  life,  and  that  holds  to  the  reign  of  law  throughout  the 
niverse,  needs  no  facts  in  addition  to  mere  biological  evi- 
tnce  to  [lersuade  him  that  Von  Baer's  law  must  hold  in 
our  mental  development.  To  such  person  the  Culture  Ep- 
och Theory  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  foregoing  prop- 
ositions. Yet  this  theory  is  established  and  corroborated 
by  a  multitude  of  psychical  phenomena  that  find  no  other 
adetiuate  explanation.  Foremost  among  these  we  place 
the  phenomena  of  instinct.  [For  a  presentation  of  this 
evidence  the  reader  should  consult  James's  Psychology, 
Vol,  IT.,  p.  383,  or  the  more  detailed  accounts  of  Spalding 
and  Romaues.] 
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An  instinct  is  the  faculty  of  acting  so  as  to  attain  cer- 
tain ends  without  previous  knowledge  of  the  ends.  An  in- 
stinctive act  is  due  to  an  inherited  nervous  adjustment 
which  reacts  at  the  appropriate  stimulus.  Every  infant  is 
a  bundle  of  such  preorKanized  reaction-s.  The  habitual  actsj 
of  the  parent  build  up  a  nervous  mechanism;  the  child  in- 
herits the  mechanism  with  a  tendency  to  perform  the  act 
under  suitable  conditions.  Man  is  endowed  with  more  in- 
stinctive impulses  and  instinctive  interests  than  any  other 
animal,  for  his  ancestors  have  engaged  in  a  greater  variety 
of  activities,  have  busied  their  brains  with  more  kinds  of| 
knowledge. 

Most  instincts  are  transitory'.  They  ripen  at  a  certain 
period,  prompt  us  to  act,  if  conditions  are  favorable,  then 
fade  away.  If  the  instinctive  acts  are  performed  they  give 
rise  to  a  habit,  and  subsequent  acts  of  this  class  are  to  be 
regarded  as  habitual  and  not  instinctive.  If  habits  are  not 
formed  when  the  instincts  ripen,  they  are  rarely  formed  at 
all.  The  so-called  cases  of  inherited  genius  manifested  in 
such  families  as  the  Booths,  Bachs,  Adamse-s.  Darwins, 
Rothschilds,  Jukes,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  transmis- 
sion not  so  much  of  the  mere  original  endowment  as  of  that 
endowment  re-enforced  and  strengthened  by  the  habitual 
acts  of  the  elder  members  of  the  family.  Every  teacher  knows 
that  the  children  of  skilled  mechanics,  as  a  rw'e,  take  kindly  fl 
to  mathematics  .and  physics,  lawyers'  children  to  historical 
studies,  doctors'  sons  to  natural  science.  The  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  elevation  of  the  colored  race  is  the  lack  of  1 
inherited  aptitude  for  the  higher  activities  of  civilization. 

The  great  thing  in  teaching  is  to  seize  the  happy  mo- 
ment when  the  child's  instinctive  interest  in  the  subject  is  J 
at  it.s  height,  so  ttiat  he  may  gather  a  stock  of  knowledge 
and  acquire  an  habitual  interest  whose  momentum  will 
carry  him  along  after  the  inherited  interest  has  died  out. 
We  may  possibly  discover  these  happy  moments  by  close 
observation  of  the  child;  probably  his  individual  charac- 
teristics and  possibilities  can  be  discovered  in  no  other ; 
way.  It  is  folly,  however,  to  ignore  the  aid  that  the  study 
of  race  development  affords. 
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^^^  Tbe  instincts  due  to  the  special  activities  of  our  fathers 
1^  come  to  maturity  after  those  due  to  our  fjrandfathers.  In 
childhood,  life  is  all  play  and  fairy  tales;  in  youth  we  hunt 
and  fish,  revel  in  the  exploration  of  nature,  in  travels,  and 
adventure;  in  middle  life  we  are  swallowed  up  in  tbe  money- 
getting  activities  of  th^  modem  world. 

The  fullest  and  best  life  is  the  life  that  in  each  epoch 

■    tills  itself  tosaturation  with  appropriate  mental  food.     The 
appropriate  food  for  each  of  our  spontaneous  interests  is 

the  mass  of  kieax  that  engaged  the  ancestors  to  whom  the 

activity  is  due. 
■  In  some  quarters  tbe  fear  is  expressed  that  a  course  of 

study  planned  in  accordance  with  the  culture  epoch  theory. 

must  result  in  arrested  development,  by   holdinff  the  child 
H   in  stages  of  development,  through  which  he  should  rajiidly 

pass.     This  fear  iynoreB  all  tbe  analogies  of  our  physical 

development.     Starches  fed   to   a  three-months-old  infant, 

I  pass  throuyb  the  body  unchanged.  Their  presence  only  Ir- 
ritates. Yet  tbe  starches,  which  will  kill  an  infant,  and 
tbe  animal  fats  that  tbe  four-year-old  rejects,  are  the  main 
ingredients  of  the  adult  bill  of  fare.  The  infant  desires 
milk;  tbe  child,  sugar  and  fruit  acids;  and  the  wi.se  parent 
knows  that  the  most  vigorous  adult  is  reared  by  giving  an 
abundance  of  suitable  food  at  the  several  stages,  not  by 
1^  crowding  on  the  infant  tbe  diet  of  men.  There  is  no  fear 
|B  of  arrested  development,  because  the  child  is  fed  apples 
and  cot  bacon. 

■  We  may  be  equally  certain  that  strong  intellects  are 

reared  by  providing  an  abundance  of  palatable  and  nour- 
ishing mental  aliment  at  every  stage  of  growth.     Youths 
that  arc  boys  in  boyhood  are  men  when  they  grow  up.     Let 
the  boy  revel  in  the  plays  and  sportsof  childhood  and  ado- 
^B  lescence,  read  ibe  books  he  likes,  feed  each  intellectual  in 
^B  stinct  a«  it  rip«:ns  with  appropriate  food,  lead  an  intense  and 
^M  vigorous  life  in  ev-ery  stage,  and  there  must  result  not  tbe 
^K  one-Bided  growth  of  tbe  book-worm  or  recluse,  but  an  all- 
"   rouDt)  development,  the  perfect  man,  interested  in  nature. 
iDtcrotted  in  every  worthy  phase  of  human  life. 
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IN  REPLY  TO  SOME  COMMENTS  ON  THE  CUL- 
TURE EPOCH  THEORY. 


C,  C.  VAN  LIEW,  PH.  D,  ILLINOIS  STATE  NOKMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

In  following  the  various  comments  that  have  been 
called  out  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Culture  Epochs  during  the 
past  year,  and  in  reading  the  papers  contributed  to  the 
foregoing  symposium  on  that  subject,  I  find  two  assumptions 
advanced  almost  universally  by  opponents  of  the  theory: 
(1)  That  the  theory  is  regarded  by  its  advocates  as  a  final- 
ity, requiring  no  further  substantiatitm;  (2)  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  assumed  parallelism  between  child  and  race. 
As  some  refutation  of  the  first,  I  may  call  to  mind  the  atti- 
tude of  this  Herbart  Society  in  calling  for  the  opinions  em- 
bodied in  this  symposium.  If  brief,  however,  I  wish  to  say 
that  advocates  of  the  theory  have  never  maintained  and 
do  not  wish  to  foster  either  of  the  above  positions.  Both 
are  preposterous;  neither  is  at  all  essential  to  the  value  nf 
the  theory  in  education.  We  would  substitute  for  those 
positions  two  others:  (I)  That  the  Culture  Epoch  Theory  is 
still  open  to,  still  needs  research  into  child-life,  research 
into  the  history  of  culture  and  human  growth  and  a  careful 
test  in  the  comparison  of  these  two;  (-)  that  in  view  of  its 
present,  by  no  means  insignificant,  strength,  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  great  pedagogical  suggestiveness  and  value.  In 
still  another  respect  the  discussion  has  taken  a  rather  nar- 
row course.  Almost  all  illustrations  as  to  application  are 
drawn  from  the  field  of  literature  and  history,  thus  tendidd 
to  narrow  the  conception  in  its  psychological  signilicance- 
Probably  the  defenders  of  the  theory  are  to  blame  for  this, 
since  their  discussions  determined  the  line  of  illustration 
that  followed. 

In  this  article,  then,  it  is  my  purpose,  in  the  light  of 
such  motives  as  have  been  stated  above,  (1>  to  reply  to 
some  of  the  comments  contained  in  this  symposium  on  the 
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Culture  Epoch  Theory,  and  (2)  to  indicate  briefly  somewhat 
of  the  variety  and  character  of  the  application  of  the  the- 
ory. For  any  extended  defense  of  the  doctrine  in  question 
I  must  refer  to  the  article,  The  Culture  Epochs,  in  the 
■■First  Year-Book"  of  the  Herbart  Society  published  in 
June.  1695. 

■  I.  I  turn  to  Prof.  Hinsdale's  thoughts  concerning  the 
Colossal  Man."  (1)  I  am  not  inclined  to  place  a  tri'eater  em- 
phasis upon  bare  authority  than  does  Mr.  Hinsdale.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  it  carries  any  force  is  limited.  Still  we  always 
Concede  some  weight  to  authority.  Realizing  this,  Mr.  Hins- 
iale  seeks  to  remove  somewhat  of  the  weight  of  authorities 

it  have  spoken  in  behalf  of  the  Culture  Epoch  Theory  by 
Resting  that  many  of  them  ("the  great  majority")  have 
Jubtedly  used  the  conception  merely  as  an  "effective 
metaphor."  Making  this  statement,  it  would  have  been 
fair  to  show  that  this  Is  the  case  with  the  authorities  cited 
by  Prof.  Rejn,  or  by  myself  in  the  First  Year-Book.  In.stead 
of  this,  two  authorities  were  cited,  neither  of  whom  have 
been  quoted  as  such  by  recent  advocate,s  of  the  doctrine. 
That  the  conception  has  been  used  as  ■'effective  metaphor" 
can  not  be  gainsaid.  My  acquaintance  with  Rein's  author- 
ities, however,  tells  me  that  they  are  hardly  open  tn  this 
objection. 

■  (21  The   series  of  questions  concerning   this   doctrine 
"which  Mr.  Hinsdale  puts,  seem  to  me  to  strike  right  at  the 

heart  of  the  problem.  They  are  the  questions  on  which  a 
great  deal  of  study  and  research  has  been  spent,  and  much 
more  is  to  be  spent.  But  it  will  require  more  than  the 
mere  assertion  that  the  theory  has  no  educational  value, 
(merely  because  it  re-emphasizes  a  movement  already  begun 
before  we  were  conscious  of  culture  epochs.)  to  silence  its 
pedagogical  claims.     I  find  a  large  share  of  Mr.  Hinsdale's 

timments  devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  this  as.sertion. 
*3)  Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the  raima  d'  eire  of 
erbartian  pedagogy,  when  its  acts  are  misquoted,  it  may 
justlyenter  protest.  Prof.  Hinsdale  says;  "Ziller,who  was 
the  first  to  work  out  the  scheme.made  his  early  school  course 
wholly  humanistic,  thus  entirely  ignoring  nature-stuff."    In 
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the  light  of  the  culture  epochs,  that  were,  indeed,  a  griev- 
ous error,  but  Ziller  never  committed  it.  If  the  reader  will 
turn  to  Ziller's  "Leipziffer-Seminarbuch"  (re-edited  by  M. 
Bergner.  Dresden,  1886),  the  only  ultimate  authority  on  this 
point,  on  pages  "1  and  the  following,  he  will  find  that  from 
the  first  grade  on  Ziller  provided  abundantly  for  "'nature- 
stuff"  of  all  kinds.  And  he  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that 
thirty  and  more  years  ago,  Ziller  gave  a  prominent  and 
liberal  place  to  nature-study  in  all  grades,  teaching  from 
the  object  and  utilizing  the  excursion.  When  the  history 
of  Herbartianism  has  been  fully  told  and  is  better  known, 
we  shall  begin  to  understand  what  it  has  really  contrib- 
uted to  the  educational  movement.  Furthermore,  I  know 
of  no  Herbartian  curriculum,  ever  planned,  that  did  not  lib- 
erally  recognize  nature-study.  H 

(4)  The  advocates  of  the  Culture  Epoch  Theory  have 
never,  as  Mr.  Hinsdale  affirms,  claimed  a  comjih-te  parallel- 
ism.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  remove  all  recognition  of  iadi- 1 
vidual  personalities  in  education,  for  all  individuals  would 
then  be  mere  copies  of  a  pattern.  This  perennial  criticism 
is  very  like  a  quarrel  with  the  doctrine  of  recapitulation  in 
evolution,  because  the  mammal,  for  instance,  does  not  fly 
in  the  air  and  swim  in  the  water  a  little,  c-c  utero,  so  as  to 
make  the  recapitulation  more  perfect.  When  the  theory 
aftirras  the  parallelism,  it  by  no  means  seeks  such  an  inter- 
pretation as  would  destroy  all  individuality.  Conformity 
to  type,  the  basin  of  social  relations  and  progress,  does  not 
mean  the  engulfing  of  the  individual. 

I.'i)  The  tasks  involved  in  the  formulation  of  the  curric- 
ulum, as  conceived  by  Prof.  Hinsdale,  seem  to  me  for  the 
moat  part  too  indefinitely  stated,to  give  valuable  suggestion. 
"Study  withequal  care  the  various  studies  considered  asedu 
cation-stuff."    How  does  such  a  study  differ  from  any  otbe 
study  of  these  branches?    What  determines  which  one  of 
variety  of  possible  points  of  view  shall  be  cliosen  from  whic 
to  regard  "educati  on -stuff  ?"  Or,  since  there  is  no  pedagogical 
virtue  whatever  in  the  Culture  Eiiochs  and  the  Colossal  Man, 
by  what  right  shall  we  exclude  the  historical  survey  of  the 
growth  of  culture  and  science?    "Discover,  by  careful  com 
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parison  and  verification,  the  adaptation  of  these  studies  to 
mind  at  its  successive  stag^es  of  development."  What  if  in 
answer  to  this  imperative  "discover,"  we  were  to  discover  the 
wrong  thing, — the  Culture  Epoch?  What  is  there  to  guar- 
antee, to  the  subject-matter  of  instruction,  skillful  adapta- 
tion to  the  succession  in  the  child's  development,  if  it  is 
not  an  innate  correspondence  between  the  child's  needs  and 
the  characteristic  power  which  that  material  tnust  demand 
of  him.  Such  a  solution  the  Culture  Epoch  Theory  has  in 
miud.  Mr.  Hinsdale  assumes  a  conflict  between  child-study 
and  this  theory.  No  such  conflict  has  shown  itself;  on  the 
contrary  the  former  has  revealed  the  child  stil!  recapitulat- 
ing not  only  the  great  movement  of  racial  intellectual  pro- 
gress, but  many  of  man's  early  interests  and  instincts  that 
were  incidental  to  the  main  movement  and  which  in  civiliza- 
tion might  well  fall  intocomjilete  dessuetude.  Furthermore, 
child-study  has  worked  consciously  on  this  problem  (Hart- 
mann.  Large,  Capesius), 

(6)  We  are  arraigned  for  resorting  to  psychological 
grounds  in  support  of  the  theory.  It  is  true  and  quite 
natural,  since  these  arguments  are  on  our  side.  Again, 
the  theory  is  a  psychological  problem;  what  grounds  should 
we  seek?  The  Culture  Epochs  are  a  part  of  the  doctrines 
of  apperception  and  attention. 

(7)  If  in  opposition  to  much  that  Mr.  Hinsdale  has  said, 
I  should  state  broadly  something  positive  it  would  be  this: 
The  great  ])edagogical  value  of  the  Culture  Epochs  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  open  up  for  us  in  more  definite  form  the 
possibility  of  utiliz-ing  the  history  of  culture  and  science  in 
our  method  of  teaching.  I  have  alluded  to  this  more  in 
detail  elsewhere  in  this  article.  Hence  I  must  differ  with  Mr. 
Hinsdale  when  he  assumes  that  the  Culture  Epoch  Theory 
has  nothing  new  to  offer.  What  the  history  of  science 
teaches  us  as  to  method  in  instruction  has  not  yet  begun  to 
be  utilized. 

II.  Some  words  in  reply  to  Prof.  Galbreath.  Mr.  Gal- 
breath  rightly  calls  attention  to  certain  limitations  that 
must  be  placed  upon  the  theory  of  the  Culture  Epochs  as  a 
principle  of  practical  pedagogics.     In  his  statement  of  the 
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theory,   however,   he   hardly  does  justice  to  its  claims. 
U)  He  makes  it  appear,  to  be^^in  with,  that  the  theory  rests 
wholly  upon  ofntumption,  a  proposition  that  places  all  wboj 
are  soberly  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  principle,  in  a] 
somewhat  unenviable  light. 

(2)  One  of  the  first  arguments  which  Mr.  Galbreath  di-' 
rects  atrainst  the  theory  is  based  upon  the  a.ssumptiou  that  i 
its  application  would  exclude  sufficient  breadth  and  variety] 
of  material,  for  "many-sided  growth  demands  a  broad  sur- 
vey and  selection  of  subjects  of  instruction."  The  words] 
just  quoted  contain,  I  believe,  self-evident  truth;  but  anj 
application  of  the  Culture  Epoch  Theory  need  conflict  in] 
nowise  with  its  requirements.  There  is  a  time  in  the  life  of* 
the  child  when  he  is  concerned  (and  fitly  concerned)  with  a 
comparatively  narrow  path  of  activity  determined  by  a  fewj 
instincts  and  appetites  and  by  a  limited  field  of  sensation.! 
This  narrow  path  is  his  first  educational  blessing. 
what  you  will,  he  will  select  from  the  broad  field  of  pos- 
sible impressions  and  activities,  at  first  verj'  narrowly,  and  ^ 
ignore  the  rest.  This  is  his  safe-guard.  Gradually,  how-H 
ever,  his  world  of  experience  becomes  more  and  more  dif- 
ferentiated, so  that  when  he  enters  school  bis  interests  and 
activities  already  have  a  much  broader  range.  Earlier 
stages  have  been  passed.  But  we  should  note  that  this 
very  idea  of  "many-sided  growth,"  whose  importance  Mr., 
Galbreath  justly  emphasizes,  is  incomplete  until  we  addl 
to  it  the  conception  of  "proffrennive  many  sidedness,"  and] 

,  realize  its  great  relativity  in  application. 

(3)  A  further  proposition,  advanced  by  Mr,  Galbreath,] 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  genetic  principle  conflicts  with  the] 
"necessities  for  apperceptive  relationships."  On  the  con-] 
trary  it  is  a  more  complete  recognition  of  the  possibilitieaj 
of  the  doctrine  of  apperception  in  application.  That  is  a' 
narrow  view  of  apperception  which  limits  its  signilicancej 
merely  to  the  intellectual  sphere,  The  power  to  apperceive 
rests,  not  alone  upon  the  intellectual  aspect  of  mental  ac-] 
tivity,  but  equally  upon  its  emotional  and  volitional  as-l 
pects.  This  is,  indeed,  the  very  weakness  in  education  for] 
which  the  Culture  Epoch  Theory  suggests,  at  least,  a  rem- 1 
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edy.  The  fact,  already  revealed  by  child-study,  that  there 
is  an  ebb  and  flow  of  interests  and  instincts,  that  they  pre- 
sent a  certain  succession,  is  too  little  regarded  by  educa- 
tion, as  yet.  Yet  anyone,  who  has  watched  the  effects  of 
predominant  interests  or  instincts,  in  child  or  adolescent, 
knows  that  they  are  unexcelled  in  their  power  to  influence 
and  determine  the  course  of  intellectual  growth,  and  hence 
apperceptive  processes. 

Mr.  Galbreath  also  fears  that  the  genetic  principle  will 
do  violence  to  the  pedagogical  movement  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex.  Certainly  he  will  not  deny  that  in  the  in- 
Btruction  of  children,  these  terms  "simple"  and  "complex" 
have  but  a  relative  significance;  that  any  object  of  instruc- 
tion becomes  simple  or  complex  to  the  child,  according  to 
the  end  the  teacher  has  in  view  in  presenting  it.  It  is  the 
teacher  who  determines  whether  the  "robin,"  as  an  object 
of  instruction,  shall  be  at  first  relatively  simple  or  complex. 
The  teacher  bases  his  decision  as  to  the  desirable  simplicity 
or  comjilexity  on  the  child's  stage  of  mental  development. 
The  Culture  Epoch  theory  would  seek  always  conformity  of 
the  material  to  the  child's  stage  of  mental  development. 
Wherein,  then,  do  they  conflict? 

U)  What  is  the  relation  o£  this  theory  to  "objective  and 
obseri-ational  training?"  This  question  touches  vitally  the 
whole  problem  of  selection  and  succession  of  materials  in 
natural  science.  I  can  but  indicate  what  the  child's  nature 
seems  to  me  to  require.  As  Mr.  Galbreath  says,  here  the 
child  is  limited  to  the  natural  stimuli  of  his  immediate  en- 
vironment, which  differs  from  that  of  the  race.  True,  so  far 
as  the  individual  sense  tfements  are  concerned.  But  the 
outcome,— the  scientific  system,  the  great  scientific  laws, 
the  great  explanatory  hypotheses, — are  the  common  posses- 
sion of  the  race  developed  in  its  past  history.  They  are 
implicit  in  any  environment.^the  educational  end  in  invest- 
igating any  environment.  The  child,  limited  by  certain 
stages  and  conditions  of  mental  growth,  must  approach 
them  as  did  the  race  by  a  great  experiential  and  inductive 
movement.  We  gain  nothing  by  early  and  hastily  advancing 
theories.     We  long  to  /«■«;■  the  child  aay  that  "the  earth  is 
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spherical,"  that  in  the  plant,  "organs  of  reproduction  and 
floral  envelope  are  but  metamorphosed  leaves,"  forgetting 
that  such  science  can  he  to  him  for  some  time  but  the  tra- 
ditions of  authority,  and  that  love  and  reverence  for  nature,  M 
familiarity  with  her  varied  and  individual  manifestations,  " 
and  with  her  life  biof^raphies  and  life-groups  must  precede 
all  system-buildinf;  and  theorizing. 

There  is  a  time  in  the  life  of  the  child,  I  believe,  when 
the  Ptolemaic  conception,  i".  c,  a  conception  based  upon 
the  apparent  astronomical  relations,  is  preferable  to  the 
Copernican.  The  latter  has  its  place  only  as  soon  as 
greater  familiarity  with  detailed  astronomical  phenomena 
has  revealed]  inconsistencies  in  the  old  impression.  The 
erroneous  impression  is  an  essential  and  valuable  step  in 
securing  the  right  conception.  In  the  same  way,  I  believe 
the  best  method  of  securing  an  appreciation  of  scientific 
truths  is  by  helping  the  child  to  reproduce  the  essential 
conditions,  ideally,  under  which  the  truth  was  first  discov- 
ered. History,  then,  can  teach  us  how  to  teach.  We  have 
not  begun  to  utilize  the  historj'  of  the  development  of 
science  in  practical  educational  work. 

(5)  Mr.  Galbreath's  assertion  ;that  little  or  nothing  has 
been  done  by  way  of  analyzing  racial  and  individual  devel- 
opment is  hardly  justifiable.  "While  my  own  article  in  the 
first  Year-Book  was  able  merely  to  epitomize  this  analysis. 
it  was  followed  by  valuable  references  among  which  are  to 
be  found  works  devoted  especially  to  that  task.  There  is 
room  for  further  inquiry,  I  admit,  but  a  great  deal  has  been 
done. 

(6)  Mr.  Galbreath  conceives  the  culture  epochs  to  be  in 
contlictwith  the  modern  civilization  and  modern  ideals,  to 
which  the  child  must  adapt  himself.  'But  vulmiiintwn  in 
modem  civilization  and  a  realization  of  dixtijKtiwfil  mndern  prob- 
lemn  is  the  aim  which  the  application  of  this  theory  keeps 
steadily  in  view.  They  would  be  incomplete  without  it. 
Shall  we  forget  that  modern  civilization  is  a  growth?  What 
is  the  implication  when  we  give  it  the  adjective,  "modern"? 
That  it  is  modern  by  comparison.  That  its  significance  to 
us  depends  upon  the  well  expanded  and  cultivated  histori- 
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consciousness.     The  culture  epochs  did  not  terminate 
\ia  a  distant  past;  they  comprehend  today. 

(7)  Finally,  forpurposea  of  comparison,  let  me  state  my 
view  of  the  six  i>oints  with  which  Mr.  Galbreath  sums  up 
in  closing,     (a)  The  theory  does  not  mat;nify  an  asKHmjitioii, 
but  a  principle  that  has  received  candid  and  careful  study 
^and  research:  neither  does  it  "shape  the  individual  regard- 
less of,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  utilizing,  at  every  step, 
I  the  environment.     iO}  It  in  no  wise  conflicts  with  the  use  of 
thought-materials  drawn  from  environment,  but  both  insists 
on  the  humanistic  and  natural  environment  (not  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other),  and  in  addition  calls  attention  to 
the  characteristic  mental  processes   throuffli  which  these 
materials  must  pass,     (c)  It  i>"l.iilx,  not  to  the  murce  of  cul- 
ture, but  to  the  i)ractical  and  ideal   outcome  of  culture  as 
Been  in  the  modem  social  or<fanization,  by  way  of  cultural 
development.      The  child  is  constantly  led   into   the  rent 
world.      The   theory  emphasizes   thoug^ht- content,  and  not 
mere  form,    dli  An  application  of  the  theory  without  obser- 
^_  vation  and  manual  training  would  be  preposterous  and  im- 
^Bpossible.    Did  the  race  rise  without  any  sensation  or  motion? 
'^  Let  us  not  have  literature  alone  in  mind  when  we  s]>eak  of 
an  application  of  this  theory,     (e)  The  theory  determines 
ends  and  means  of  instruction  to  but  a  very  alight  extent; 
^K  its  chief  effect  is  seen  in  the  succession  of  materials  in  the 
^B  curriculum  and  in  the  method  of  instruction.     (/)  It  does 
^K'Dot  minimize  the  philosophy  of  instruction,  for  it  is  a  part 
^^  of  it.     It  has  never  sought  to  determine  the  end  of  educa- 
tion;  it  rests  on  many  results  of  modern  psychology,  it  is 
Itself  in  part  a  question  of  physiology  and  psychology,  and 
its  application  would  only  be  consistent  and  possible  in  the 
light  of  modern  ethics  and  sociology,  for,  as  an  historical 
conception,  it  embraces  the  present  in  its  movement, 
^m        III.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Lulcene'  article  in  this  Second 
^VVear-Book  must  Htand  a«  the  best  statement  yet  produced 
of  the  real  and  significant  difference  between  racial  and 
individual  development,  and  of  the  reason  for  that  differ- 
ence.    It  is  to  the  further  development  of  that  thought 
that  we  may  look  for  a  great  deal  of  help  in  determining 
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the  exact  limitation  of  the  doctrine  in  educational  appli 
cation,  Talten  in  its  broadest  sense,  we  have  in  this  differ- 
ence which  Mr.  Lukens  has  analj'zed.  but  an  individual 
instance  of  what  must  be  conceded  as  universally  true  of 
the  entire  theory  of  recapitulation,  bioloffically  and  psy- 
chologically. It  la  that  from  the  moment  of  conception, 
the  individual  is  stimulated  by  an  environment  in  many 
respects  unlike  that  of  his  colossal  phylo-genitor.  In  other 
words,  individual  recapitulation  is  far  from  bein^the  same 
as  original  phylogenesis;  it  is  only  true  that  "the  indi- 
vidual relives  the  life  of  the  race  idialhj,  and  not  ttclii- 
ally"  If  this  fact  can  be  kept  in  mind  it  will  save  us  some 
confusion  in  discussion. 

But  along  with  the  above  fact,  we  must  consider  another. 
Despite  his  superior  environment,  the  individual  is  endowed 
with  those  selective  instincts  (fitness  to  attend  to  those 
surrounding  stimuli  that  will  further  its  development)  that 
afrer  all  render  it  more  or  less  independent  of  its  physical 
environment,  and  that  constitute  a  sort  of  negative  safe- 
guard. The  environment,  as  to  the  quality  and,  in  part, 
quantity  of  the  images  it  offers,  is  never  more  to  the  child 
than  liis  stage  of  mental  development  will  permit.  Most  of 
all  do  we  err,  when  we  assume  the  identity,  or  even  the 
congruence,  of  the  child  environment  and  the  adult  envir- 
onment. It  is  this  consideration  which  always  commits  me 
again  to  the  conception  of  recapitulation.  Making  use  in 
part  therefore  of  Dr.  Lukens'  phraselogy,  I  think  the  edu- 
cational problem  involved  in  this  theory  may  be  stated  as 
follows: 

How  shall  we  best  supply  those  conditions  of  growth 
at  the  different  stages  of  the  child's  development  (for  these 
are  our  primary  guidel  that  will  most  fitly  enable  him  "to 
relieve  the  life  of  the  race  ideally,"  to  "touch  the  exjieri- 
ence  of  the  race  at  all  points  though  not  having  to  act  it 
out,"  in  full? 

IV.  Why  CAjw  "relive  the  life  of  the  race?"  (1)  Because 
a  very  large  body  of  culture,  which  is  due  directly  to  the 
phylogenetic  and  historical  develoiiement,  displays  succes- 
sively psychological  of  development  that  are  repeated  in 
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tile  child.  (2)  Because  the  aigriificance  of  this  culture  is 
due  to  the  possibility  of  historical  comparison.  The  race  is 
today  conscious  of  distinctively  modern  problems  only 
because  it  has  ^rown  into  these  problems,  becau.se  it  has 
seen  them  evolve  out  of  the  past,  the  outgrowth  of  earlier 
stages;  in  the  same  way  must  the  child  grow  into  and 
become  a  participant  in  the  problems  of  today.  (3)  Because 
we  are  bound  to  adapt  to  the  stages  of  development  in  the 
child  all  so-called  modern  culture. 

kit  remains  for  me  to  indicate  briefly  some  of  the  lines 
g  which  it  seems  to  me  we  shall  be  benefited  by  seelc- 
in  application  of  the  theory.  Nearly  all  of  those  con- 
versant with  the  recent  discussions  of  the  Culture  Epoch 
doctrine  will  be  acquainted  with  the  proposed  application 
to  literature  and  hi.story.  Further  illustration  in  this  field 
is  hardly  necessary.  A  double  benefit  is  to  be  noted  in  such 
application,  however;  (1)  the  closer  .sympathy  between 
child  and  material,  and  CJ)  a  progressive  familiarity  with, 
and  interest  in,  culture  products  that  are  still  greater 
factors  in  modern  civilization.  The  past  is  ever  present. 
The  present  is  a  growth  into  which  the  child  is  to  grow. 
^  Similar  advantages  accrue  to  art  instruction.  Not 
^nly  may  the  child  find  sympathetic  material  of  fitting 
simplicity,  but  he  gains  power  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
culture  products  of  art  that  surround  him.  a  thing  too  often 
neglected  iu  modern  art  instruction.  Such  a  series  of 
studies  in  art,  e.  g.,  as  Rein  uses  for  the  boys  of  his  Praci 
tice-School  at  Jena,  drawn  from  the  art  relics  of  ancient 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  finally  of  mediaeval  and 
modem  Europe,  introduced  after  the  child  has  experienced 
the  first  stage  of  rough  graphic  sketching,  not  only  offer 
sympathetic  psychological  conditions  for  work,  but  lift 
them  gradually  to  the  level  of  a  higher  modem  develop- 
ment, reveal  to  them  elements  in.  modem  civilization  that 
mtist  otherwise  remain  a  sealed  book. 
m  In  replying  to  Mr.  Galbreath.  I  have  already  indicated 
now  the  Culture  Epoch  Theory  would  affect  the  teaching  of 
natural  science.  In  both  its  broad  movement  from  the 
individual  manifestations  of  nature  in  their  effects  upon 
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the  sensory  and  motor  activities  of  tbe  child,  toward  hypoth- 
esis, system,  and  apj)lied  science,  and  in  utilizing  the  his-B 
ton'  of  science   by  supjilying  successively  the  conditions" 
under  which  the  knowledge  is  first  revealed  to  the  mind, 
the  theory  exerts  no  insig'ntjicant  influence,     I  may  refer 
also  here  to  the  article  in  the  First  Year-Book  in  which^ 
Dr.  O.  Beyer's  work  is  mentioned;  he  is  there  shown  tofl 
have  indicated  a  still   further  adaptation  of  nature   male- 
rial  to  the  native  instincts  and  interests  of  the  child  by  util- 
izinff  the  economic  stages  of  development.  ■ 

Finally  in  education  we  are  concerned  above  all  with 
will-development.     No  more  obvious  parallelism  could  be^ 
offered  than  that  existing  between  the  volitional  develops 
ment  of   the   race   from   a  stage  in  which   apjietites   anj 
caprice  rule,  to  one  of  relative  autonomy,  and  a  similar  de-J 
velopment  in  the  individual.    The  analysis  of  this  develoj 
ment  is  given   in  the  article  just  alluded  to.     But  a  large] 
share  t)f  will-training  must  be  devoted  to  the  pre.sentatior 
of  conscious  standards  of  action,  and  these  standards  must 
recognize  in  their   successive   arrangement  the   stages  i>f1 
will-development.     Again  we   find  the  genesis  of  culturej 
supplying  this  succession  of  desirable  standards. 
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CHARLES   DE  GARMO,  PH.D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  SWARTH- 
MORE  COLr.KGE. 

Controversy  arises  when  new  ideas  are  introduced  or 
when  old  terras  become  charged  with  new  meanings.  For 
eighteen  months  the  controversy  concerning  the  ideas  and 
terras  introduced  by  members  of  the  Herbart  society  h^s 
centered  mostly  about  the  word  interest.  It  is  true  that 
correlation  has  received  much,  and  the  theory  of  culture 
epochs  some,  attention,  but  active  opposition  has  been  con- 
fined mostly  to  the  interest  idea. 

The  first  charge  made  at  Cleveland,  was  that  Herbart 
the  idea  of  interest,  or  desire,  to  patch  up  a  defective 
ihoiogy,  that  he  had  omitted  the  will  frora  his  system 
and  had  simply  fallen  back  on  desire  to  bridge  the  chasm. 
ilhis  being  pranted,  it  was  urged  that  the  Doctrine  of  Inter- 
t  is  a  dangerous  heresy  likely  to  bring  about  serious  de- 
rioration  of  school  work,  if  not  to  undermine  character 
,Uelf. 

The  members  of  the  Herbart  society,  confident  in  the 
itrength  of  their  position,  but  without  feeling  called  upon 
,o  brake  any  lauces  in  behalf  of  Herbarfs  psychology, 
erted  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  interest  quite 
espective  of  any  system  of  psychology.  No  psychol- 
y  is  valuable  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  true;  so  that 
a  system  can  make  no  place  for  generous,  absorbing, 
,nd  continuous  enthusiasm  of  mind  for  thcwe  subjects  of 
itudy  that  reveal  the  world  to  the  pupil,  showing  him  his 
lace  and  power  in  it,  then  that  psychology  itself  has  more 
Serious  ^raps  than  the  one  it  presumes  to  criticise.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  the  Herbartian  could  calmly  await  the  time 
when  the  opponents  of  the  idea  of  interest  should  be  com- 
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pelled  to  accept  it  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  own 
system  of  thought.  All  that  was  needed  was  time  for  as- 
similation. 

Shortly  before  the  Jacksonville  meeting  of  the  superin- 
tendents' section  of  the  N.E.A.,  in  February  of  the  present 
year,  Dr.  John  Dewey's  monograph  on  Interest  as  Belated 
to  Will  appeared  as  the  second  Supplement  to  the  First 
Year  Boo  it. 

This  scientitic  analysis  of  the  problem  removed  the 
doctrine  of  interest  forever  from  the  imputation  of  l>eing 
the  illegitimate  child  of  psychological  heresy.  The  unnec- 
essary antithesis  between  interest  and  effort  was  clearly 
revealed,  and  their  rational  synthesis  shown  to  be  possible. 
When  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the  end  (for  instance,  a 
day's  wages,)  is  divorced  from  the  means  (the  labor),  then 
we  have  drudgery:  when  the  interest  in  the  end  (say  the 
acquisition  of  power)  is  attached  likewise  to  the  means  (the 
studies  that  produce  itl,  then  we  have  true  work,  the  kind 
of  labor  that  Stevenson  meant,  when  he  said:  "I  know 
what  pleasure  is,  for  I  have  done  good  work."  "If,"  says 
Dr.  Dewey,  'the  interest  is  wholly  in  the  end  and  not  at  all 
in  the  means,  there  is  nothing  to  insure  attention  being 
kept  upon  the  means,  and  hence  no  way  to  guarantee  the 
reaching  of  the  end.  The  mind  is  not  really  on  the  work. 
The  agent  is  not  taken  up  with  what  he  is  doing.  Hence, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  it  is  a  mere  accident  whether  or 
not  the  end  be  reached.  The  break  in  interest  between 
means  and  end  marks,  in  other  words,  a  break  in  the  self- 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  means  are  recognized  truly  as 
means,  if  they  are  felt  to  be  simply  the  way  in  which  the 
end  presents  itself  at  the  particular  moment,  then  the  full 
interest  in  the  end  is  at  once  transferred  to  the  so-called 
means,"  Prom  this  point  of  view  it  is  clear  why  pupils 
should  attain  a  warm,  abiding  interest  in  their  studies,  for 
studies  are  the  means  whereby  the  ends  sought  by  educa- 
tion are  reached.  Not  to  awaken  interest  in  them  is  to 
transform  into  drudgery  what  should  be  true  work. 

One  reason  why  so  many  teachers  instinctively  rely  on 
the  "effort"  theory  as  the  antithesis  of  what  they  conceive 
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o  be  the  theory  of  "interest"  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  conceive  education  to  consist  of  a  drill  in  forms 
from  which  fresh,  stimulating  thought  has  been  abstracted. 
This  formal  drill  on  reading",  spelling,  arithmetic,  and 
grammar  can  be  executed  daily  without  exciting  any  in- 
terest more  permanent  than  that  obtained  simply  by  making 
^_  the  mind  alert. 

^1  It  has  not  always  been  seen  that  the  Herbartian  view 
^■oE  interest  involves  the  idea  that  the  true  basis  of  intel- 
^r]ectual  training  is  a  body  of  valuable  concrete  thought, 
which  shall  itself  stimulate  mental  growth,  not  only  in  the 
direction  of  formal  alertness,  but  also  in  the  enlargement 
^_pf  the  mental  horizon,  the  development  of  insight  into 
^Hocial  and  moral  relations,  the  cultivation  of  moral  dispo- 
''  sition.  Teachers  unable  to  conceive  education  as  other 
^^lian  the  mechanical  acquisition  of  a  few  tools  of  knowl- 
^Kdge,  have  naturally  scotTed  at  interest  as  a  poor  substitute 
'  for  duty  and  work.  But  with  the  growing  comprehension 
^^hat  education  needs  a  thought  content  as  well  as  mechan- 
^Hcal  drill,  many  who  came  to  scoff  remain  to  pray. 
^H  At  Jaclisonville  the  note  of  opposition  changed.  Prom 
^Ht  standpoint  quite  different  from  that  of  Kerbart's  psy- 
^Bhology-,  Dr.  Dewey  showed  the  psychological  soundness  of 
^^he  idea  of  interest,  so  that  Herbart's  peculiar  system  was 
elimenated  from  the  controversy. 

It  was  then  said  that  the  Herbartians  had  neglected  to 

istinguish  between  good  interests  and  bad,  which  charge 

as  jierfectly  true.     They  had  been  talking  about  awaken- 

g  a  direct  and  permanent  interest  in  the  stuilieB  tauff/U  in 

r  M-Uiu'trimm  and  assumed  that  such  interest  might  be  pre- 

med  to  belong  to  the  category  of  things  called  good.    To 

;his  charge  Dr.  Charles  McMum'  made  the  sufHcient  an- 

iwer:  that  if  we  had  failed  to  acknowledge  that  there  are* 

d  interests,  so  had  our  opponents  failed  to  recognize  that 

here  are  also  good  ones. 

The  psychological  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  interest 
Wing  eliminated,  and  the  correctness  if  not  the  importance 
i»f  the  second,  being  acknowledged,  we  may  fairly  claim 
that  the  truth  of  the  principle  has  been  established.     This 
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is,  however,  only  the  starting  {xiint.  We  have  simply 
agreed  to  start  along  a  certain  line  on  a  voyage  of  discov- 
ery. What  we  shall  find  and  how  we  shall  find  it  remain 
for  the  future  to  disclose.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  doctrine  of  interest  is  not  by  itself  an  educational  creed; 
it  is  simply  an  angle  from  which  the  other  elements  of  an 
organic  whole  may  be  viewed. 
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J.  ROSE  COLBY,  PH.  D. ,  ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  subject  of  literature  in 
the  hiffh  school.  In  doinjj  this  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider what  the  study  of  literature  is  by  nature  fitted  to  con- 
tribute to  education,  what  forma  of  literature  are  best 
adapted  to  attain  the  desired  end  in  the  hit^h  school,  and 
how  the  forms  actually  chosen  may  be  best  presented. 

By  education,  as  I  am  usin^  the  term  here,  I  mean  the 
complete  training'  that  life  gives  us,  or  oosht  to  give  us.  the 
training  of  the  complete  man,  the  development  in  due  rela- 
tion to  one  another  of  all  sides  of  his  nature,  the  training 
by  which  the  child-animal  is  aided  to  become  the  thinking, 
feeling,  willing  man.  and  to  relate  himself  to  a  world  of 
thinking,  feeling,  willing  men.  What  the  study  of  literature 
can  properly  contribute  to  this  development  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  literature.  And  what  is  literature?  How  is 
it  itself  related  to  this  world  of  men  in  which  we  must  help 
boys  and  girlw  to  find  themselves  and  their  places? 

We  may  perhaps  approach  a  clearer  conception  of  liter- 
ature through  negatives.  Literature  is  not  hi.story,  neither 
political  history,  nor  military,  nor  literary.  Further,  litera- 
ture is  not  science,  nor  theology,  nor  ethics.  Literature 
nevertheless  gri>w.s  out  of  the  life  history  of  a  people,  pre- 
supposes the  current  scientitic  theories,  reflects  the  phil- 
osophy of  its  time  if  that  pliiloaophy  is  more  than  a  mere 
abstract  system,  if  it  has  any  hold  on  a  people,  and  reveals 
the  ethical,  religious,  and  theological  ideas  of  its  age,  with 
due  allowance  in  all  these  cases  for  the  individual  element. 
Literature  grows  out  of  life  and  deals  with  life,  with  human 
relations,  relations  of  man  to  man,  of  man  to  nature,  of  man 
to  the  Universal  Life. 

The  author's  aim  in  dealing  with  life  is  not  didactic: 
he  does  not  write  to  teach  a  specific  lesson.     He  writes 
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rather  to  express  himself,  to  assert  himself,  to  interest,  to 
^ive  pleasure,  to  make  money,  perhaps.  But  not  all  who 
write  with  these  motives,  or  with  any  motives,  succeed  in 
findinif  readers,  pet  themselves  accepted  even  for  a  time  as 
writers  of  literature:  few  find  acceptance  for  more  than  a 
generation  or  two;  very  few  survive  a  hundred  years;  and 
the  lingers  of  a  band  could  almost  keep  the  tally  of  those 
who  have  mastered  not  only  their  own  age  and  land,  but 
all  ages  and  lands,  who  remain  forever  young,  contempo- 
rary with  all  time.  What  is  it,  then,  that  these  few  have 
had  in  themselves  and  put  into  their  work  that  has  made 
the  world  recognize  thera  and  hand  their  work  down  from 
age  to  age? 

Well,  first  of  all  and  last  of  all,  I  suppose,  they  have 
had  something  to  say  that  in  itself  is  interesting,  and  they 
have  said  it  in  an  attractive  manner.  They  have  had  some- 
thing to  say  of  interest  not  merely  to  their  own  age  and 
country-,  to  their  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  but  to 
men  everywhere  and  always.  Now,  the  thing  that  all  man- 
kind is  always  interested  in  is  itself.  There  is  in  mankind 
an  immense  and  justifiable  egoism.  He  who  will  speak  to 
man  of  man  himself,  and  sjieak  luminously, will  find  hearers. 
If  he  tell  man  the  truth  about  himself  lie  will  keep  those 
hearers.  If  the  truth  be  bitter,  men  will  revile  the  truth 
teller,  neglect  him,  let  him  perish  miserably,  but  back  they 
will  come  to  his  truth  sooner  or  later;  for  the  one  thing 
sure  of  final  acceptance  by  the  human  spirit  is  truth,  the 
one  thing  that  can  afford  to  wait,  afford  to  be  ridiculed,  to 
be  rejected  again  and  a(;^ain,  is  truth.  The  soul  eternally 
gravitates  toward  truth.  The  great  writers  have  been  the 
great  truth  tellers.  And  in  the  minor  writers,  the  measure 
of  their  worth  has  been  the  measure  nf  their  power  to  see 
and  reveal  the  truth. 

To  see  and  reveal  the  truth,  I  say.  To  make  a  man  a 
great  writer,  it  is  not  enough  that  he  see  the  truth  himself; 
he  must  be  able  to  reveal  it.  And  the  condition  of  effect- 
ive revelation  of  truth  in  literature  add  the  arts,  if  we  may 
trust  experience,  seems  to  be  beauty.  Beauty,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  is  but  truth  become  visible,  audible.     Truth  and 
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auty  are  but  manifestations  of  the   life  that  is  at  the 

eart  of  thinffs.     Essentially  one,  they  cannot  be  isolated 

om  each  other  without  loss  to  each.     The  truth  that  is 

ot  made  beautiful   in  the  tellinfr,  the  beauty  that  is  not 

e,  loses  half  itself,  is  but  half  revealed,  can  have  but 

lalf  its  rightful  power  over  man. 

But  great  and  beautiful  truth  tellinp  is  rare.     Accord- 
inffly  mankind  has  judged  few  writers  jn'eat.     As  the  ages 
have  passed  man  has  let  go  l>ook  after  book  which  struck 
Hhis  fancy  for  a  time  but  which  embodied  too  little  truth,  or 
HcmlKKlied  truth  in  a  form  too  imperfect  and  distorted  to 
^Ehold  his  permanent  alle(,''iance.     But  at  the  same  time  he 
^Bv  clung  with  instinctive   loyalty,  with  something  like 
^'wrerence,  to  the  treasures  of  truth  and  beauty  in  the  great 
books  of  the  race ;  and  furthermore,  he  welcomes,  keeps, 
and  honors  in  their  degree  all  works  that  offer  him  some- 
thing of  truth  and  beauty  for  the  nourishment  of  his  spirit. 
These  books  are  gifts  of  the  seers  and  the  prophets  of  the 

I  race,  and  they  alone  have  the  rig:ht  truly  to  be  called  liter- 
ature. 
Let  us  see  now  to  what  point  this  brings  us  with  refer- 
ence to  the  teaching  of  literature.  If  literature  deals  with 
life,  if  to  be  literature  at  all  it  must  deal  with  life  with 
some  truth  and  with  some  Iwauty,  and  therefore  with  some 
power,  and  with  the  more  power  in  proportion  to  the  truth 
and  beauty,  what  shall  be  our  purpose  in  teaching  litera- 
ture? what  books  shall  we  take  as  the  basis  of  our  teach- 
ing? and  how  shall  we  teach? 

1.  Our  purpose  follows  as  a  natural  consequence,  does 
It  not.  of  the  nature  of  literature  and  of  the  pupil.  We 
winh  the  pupil  to  perceive  the  real  nature  of  literature  and 
to  love  it,  to  find  in  books  a  lasting  resource.  We  should 
seek,  therefore,  through  literature  to  initiate  the  pupil  into 
life,  to  introduce  liim  into  a  broader  life  than  that  of  the 
individual,  to  help  him  to  see  life  in  its  complex  relations, 
to  see  life  in  its  beauty ;  we  should  seek  to  quicken  his 
sensibililiefito  moral  and  physical  beauty,  to  give  him  new 
and  ])Hre  sources  of  joy,  to  lielp  him  to  find  himst^lf  in  the 
life  of  nature  and  the  life  of  man,  to  help  him  gain  posses- 
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sion  of  himself  by  bringinif  him  to  a  knowledge  of  his  own 
oature  and  of  the  relations  io  which  that  nature  itself  \u- 
volves  him;  to  help  liim,  in  short,  through  the  bnqwledge 
of  man's  life  and  sympathy  with  it,  himself  to  be  a  man. 

To  answer  the  second  question,  What  books  shall  we 
take  as  the  basis  of  our  tt-aching  in  the  bij^h  school?  we 
must  look  attain  to  our  pupils  and  this  time  consider  more 
carefully  their  stage  of  development. 

When  boys  and  girls  enter  the  high  school  what  haa 
already  been  done  by  the  world  in  which  they  live, — their 
homes  and  the  social  life  there,  the  church,  the  school,  and 
their  own  physical  development,— what  lias  already  been 
done  toward  making  them  men  and  women?  They  enter 
the  high  school,  seldom  under  the  age  of  thirteen,  seldom 
over  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  great  majority  probably  in 
their  fifteenth  year.  The  child  world  has  been  left  behind 
though  it  stiil  lie.s  within  easy  vision;  the  adult  world  is 
dimly  seen  ahead,  and  is  at  once  ardently  longed  for  and 
shrunk  from,  sometimes  with  timidity,  sometimes  and  for  a 
time  with  absolute  aversi(m.  The  questions  the  child  isj^r- 
petually  propounding  while  he  is  still  so  new  to  the  world 
that  lie  feels  most  things  as  mysteries  and  few  things  as 
commonplaces,  have  given  way  largely  to  new  perplexities 
abont  his  own  life,  to  a  new  curiosity  about  the  world  of 
men  and  women,  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  wonder  about 
the  world  as  a  whole,  the  origin  of  it,  the  destiny  of  it,  the 
meaning  of  it.  The  social  feelings  are  changing;  new  im- 
pulses often  troublesome  and  bewildering  are  coming  with 
the  beginning  of  youth;  a  new  sensitiveness  to  the  induence 
of  persons  is  developed;  and  a  keenersensitiveness  to  beauty 
is  springing  up,  while  at  the  same  time  the  conflict  of  im- 
pulses, the  inrush  of  new  emotions  and  ideas,  is  making  the 
youth  awkward  and  ugly  in  his  own  eyes;  a  new  self-assert- 
iveness  appears,  hiding  often  a  real  modesty;  a  new  indif- 
ference to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  others,  hiding  often 
a  shy  but  eager  desire  for  sympathy  and  approbation.  The 
childish  readiness  to  ask  questions,  to  lay  peqilexities  be- 
fore adults  for  exjilanatiiMi.  is  either  past  or  intermittent. 
The  readiness  to  take  explanations  on  authority  is  greatly 
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liraiaisbed.  The  world  is  pressing  in  on  the  younE'  con- 
[Kciousness  in  a  thousand  new  ways,  his  own  nature  is  be- 
[cominy  consciously  a  riddk'  to  him,  he  is  more  eager  than 
tver  to  know  the  world,  to  ask  questions,  to  {jet  help  from 
'  those  older  than  himself  in  solving  his  puzzles,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  is  shyer  than  ever  before  about  asking  help, 
tshyer  especially  of  those  older  than  himself,  shyest  of  all, 
[j)erhaps,  of  those  of  his  own  household. 

What  books  shall  boys  and  girls  in  this  stage  of  devel- 
[opment  be  given  to  read  with  a  teacher? 

They  are  first  of  all  hungrj-  for  life,  I^et  us  give  them 
[books  with  life  in  them,  then.  Let  us  take  books  that  have 
[enough  life  in  them  to  keep  them  sweet  for  a  whole  gener- 
ation at  any  rate.  To  make  sure  of  that,  we  shall  do  well  to 
[take  books  that  have  already  answered  the  needs  of  a  gen- 
reration  of  men  and  women.  They  are  next  hungry  for  the 
Iruth  about  life.  Let  us  give  them  books,  then,  that  are 
Itme  to  life,  to  the  heart  of  it  and  the  head  of  it,  books  that 
[Bhow  them  the  very  stuif  of  life,  love  and  hate  and  friend- 
[sliip,  wonder  and  awe,  hope  and  fear  and  pain  and  joy, 
righteousness  and  unrighteousness,  and  the  inexorableness 
Fof  taw.  Finally,  they  are  hungry  for  beauty  in  life.  Then, 
[since  we  hold  life  to  be  beautiful  and  sweet,  spite  of  all  the 
uain  of  it,  let  us  give  high  school  boys  and  girls  books  that 
Treveal  the  truth  of  life  in  beauty,  books  that  are  themselves 
■beautiful. 

But  now  a  word  of  caution.     Boys  and  girls  are  eager 
for  life  and  truth  and  beauty,  and  rightfully  eager,  and  it 
,  lollows  that  we  must  give  them  books  that  will  satisfy  this, 
leagemess.  Very  well.   But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
[ready  for  all  the  books  that  to  our  notion  contain  life  and 
truth  and  beauty,  or  even  that  contain  these  in  fullest  meas- 
ure.    I  have  spoken  of  the  shyness,  the  sensitiveness,  the 
awkward  self-consciousness  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  earlier 
^^high  school  years,  and  these  things  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
Hcotiat  (n  our  choice  of  books  for  them.     Boys  and  girls  of 
VlhSs  age  are  indeed  eager  for  the  truth  about  life,  but  they 
KBhrink  from  direct  personal,  speech  about  it  with  their  eld- 
ers, including  their  teachers.     Above  all,  they  are  shy  of 
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speech  that  seems  to  them  to  make  public  in  a  personal 
way  their  own  emotions  aad  the  ideas  tliey  have  formed  o( 
life,  their  theories,  their  admirations,  their  desires.  They 
will  turn  from  the  direct,  personal  speech  of  others  to  them 
where  such  things  are  involved,  tuni  with  distaste,  with  a 
sense  sometimes  of  ))rofanation  and  disij^ust.  And  at  the 
same  time  they  will  seize  with  eagerness  any  incidental, 
impersonal  word  that  throws  light  on  their  own  lives  or  the 
lives  of  others.  This  shyness,  this  shrinking,  which  in  part 
is  mere  ignorance  and  awkwardness  and  excessive  self- 
consciousness,  but  which  is  also  in  part  made  up  of  instinc- 
tive wonder  and  reverence,  must  be  treated  with  respect. 
Books  may  violate  it.  Books  which  they  may  even  now 
read  eagerly  in  private  and  which  two  or  three  years  later 
they  will  even  be  glad  to  read  and  discuss  in  class,  they 
will  now  turn  from  in  class  and  think  "queer  things"  to 
read  there.  Almost  all  novels,  by  their  subject  matter  and 
their  manner  of  treating  their  subjects,  are  brought  under 
this  head  of  books  that  it  is  not  wise  to  introduce  into  the 
first  two  years,  at  least,  of  the  high  school. 

I  say,  by  their  subject  matter  novels  are  excluded  as 
well  as  by  their  manner  of  treating  their  subjects,  and  this 
is  true  in  part.  Yet  it  is  more  certain  that  it  is  their  man- 
oer,  their  form,  that  naturally  shuts  them  out  of  our  choice  ■ 
here.  The  personal  tone,  the  direct  speech,  the  familiar 
form  of  dialogue,  the  closeness  to  the  tone  of  daily  life, 
found  in  the  novel,  make  boys  and  girls  of  this  age  almost 
as  self-conscious  in  discussing  situations  and  problems  in 
novels  as  they  would  be  in  discussing  the  same  problems 
and  situations  in  their  own  lives.  To  ask  them  to  do  tlikS 
before  they  can  do  it  in  an  impersonal  way,  without  excess- 
ive shrinking  and  awkwardness,  is  to  do  them  a  lasting 
injury.  And  yet.  while  the  novel  is  too  familiar  and  per- 
sonal, most  other  prose  that  might  otherwise  be  chosen 
either  lacks  the  truth  and  wealth  of  substance  and  beauty 
of  form  that  are  required,  or  is  too  difficult,  too  abstract, 
too  far  removed  from  the  life  and  experience  of  first  year 
high  school  pupils  to  serve  our  purpose  best.  We  wish  to 
satisfy  our  pupil's  eager  desire  for  the  substance  of  life 
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without  alarming'  his  shynes>s  and  intensifying'  his  self- 
consciousness.  We  wish  to  lessen  his  shyness  and  self- 
consciousness  by  turning  his  thoughts  from  the  direct 
contemplation  of  himself  to  the  contemplation  of  life  apart 
from  himself  yet  felt  to  be  akin  to  him.  We  wish  to  satisfy 
and  develop  his  love  of  beauty  by  givinir  it  beauty  to  feed 
on.  We  -n-ish  him  to  feel  the  reality,  the  truth  of  what  he 
reads,  its  nearness  to  his  own  life,  and  its  beauty,  and  yet 
■we  wish  him  to  find  something  in  it  that  shall  serve  him  as 
a  shield  of  impersonality,  These  conditions  seem  to  me  to 
be  better  met  by  poetry  than  by  almost  any  prose. 

Poetry  that  is  worth  the  name  comes  straight  from  the 
heart  of  life  and  gives  expression  to  the  simplest  and  the 
subtlest  emotions.  It  is  at  home  in  the  whole  range  of 
human  experience.  It  is  a  transparent  medium  sensitive 
enough  to  mirror  the  shadowy  images  that  Hit  fugitive 
across  the  surfaces  of  thought;  and  it  is  the  hard  granite 
that  holds  through  ages  the  forms  struck  out  by  sculptur- 
ing passion.  Poetry  supplies  therefore  that  substance  of 
life  which  is  the  first  thing  we  demand  for  our  pupils.  And 
it  is  true  substance.  For  poetry  is  sincere.  What  the  man 
has  found  life  to  be,  face  to  face  with  it,  masks  oS,  this  the 
poet  has  put  into  his  verse,  and  it  is  this  alone  that  the 
world  holds  fast. 

But  we  can  say  more  even  than  this.  Poetry  more  than 
any  other  form  of  literature  tells  the  truth  in  beauty.  Its 
life  beats  with  the  rhythmic  pulse  of  the  universe,  it  speaks 
with  all  the  tones  of  the  winds  and  waves,  it  catches  the 
very  bird  notes  and  the  flutter  of  wings,  it  knows  all  the 
voices  of  human  tear  and  love  and  laughter.  It  makes  its 
own  the  shadows  of  guilty  night,  and  the  hush  of  starlight 
and  quiet  noon.  It  comes  nearest  of  all  the  forms  of  human 
speech  to  giving  utterance  to  the  life  that  is  at  the  heart 
of  man  and  at  the  heart  of  the  world.  It  does  this  because, 
while  it  shares  with  prose  that  mastery  over  words  which 
compels  word.s  to  render  thought  with  exactness,  it,  far 
more  than  pro-se,  shares  with  music  that  power  over  sounds 
and  rhythm  which  makes  possible  the  expression  not  only 
of  thought  but  of  the  emotion  that  accompanies  it. 
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Poetry  therefore  answers  ourdemands  for  life  and  truth 
and  beauty.  Does  it  also  answer  our  demand  for  something' 
that  shall  serve  our  ]iupils  as  a  shield  of  iflijiersoDality 
and  thus  enable  thetn  to  lose  their  painful  selfconscious- 
ne-^s,  to  h>se  themselves  in  the  narrow  sense  and  find  them- 
selves again  in  tJie  broader  world  of  literature?  I  think  it 
does.  Poetry  is  the  most  personal  speech  of  man,  the  most 
dirett  and  intimate.  For  this  very  reason  it  ceases  to  be 
merely  individual  and  becomes  universal.  This  tone  of 
universality,  while  it  makes  the  reader  feel  at  home 
and  at  ease,  does  also  call  him  out  of  himself.  His 
uneasy  sense  of  himself,  his  sense  that  others  are  thinking,' 
of  him,  vanishes.  He  tjives  himself  up  to  a  wider  life  and 
lives  in  it  without  embarras,smeut,  The  beauty  al.so  of 
poetry  and  its  characteristics  of  form  by  which  it  differs 
from  common  speech,  tend  to  the  same  end.  All  beauty 
calls  us  out  of  self-centered  thouK'hts  and  attaches  us  to 
the  world  through  admiration  and  reverence.  The  rhythms 
of  poetrj',  so  dilferent  from  the  rhythm.s  of  speech,  at  once 
take  HS  out  of  our  habitual  moods  and  briny  us  as  it  were 
into  a  new  harmony  with  this  rhythmically  constructed 
universe.  The  harmonies  of  sound,  ot  which  the  jxiet  is 
as  subtle  a  master  as  the  musician,  exercise  the  same  sway 
over  us  in  poetry  and  in  music,  Throutfh  their  power  we 
enter  the  world  of  emotion  and  live  there  without  shame- 
facedness.  All  thout;;ht  and  alt  emotion  in  poetry,  while 
remaining  sound  and  true  and  natural,  take  on  an  ideal 
character,  are  seen  to  be  elemental.  We  take  them  to  our- 
selves, we  share  them  with  others,  with  far  less  awkward 
self -consciousness  than  if  we  had  found  them  in  prose.  For 
this  reason,  then,  as  well  as  for  the  wealth  of  thought  and 
feeling  it  offers,  it  seems  well  that  much  of  the  literature 
we  read  with  our  high  school  boys  and  girls  should  be 
poetry. 

Just  what  poetry  we  shall  give  them  at  first  will  depend 
on  several  things:  more  especially  it  will  depend  on  what 
they  have  already  read  at  home  and  at  school,  and  how 
they  have  read.  And  yet  this  makes  less  difference  in 
choice  of  authors  and  method  of  presentation  than  in  what 
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ran  be  done  in  an  allotted  time.  Even  If  boys  and  c'rltt 
have  read  much  at  home  and  in  scIkkiI,  cvvn  \f  Ihey  arr 
fairly  familiar,  for  instance,  with  a  SocmX  deal  of  Scott  and 
IxraEfellow  and  Whittier.  with  somclhiiii;  of  Hryiint  and 
Lowell  and  Holmes,  and  perhaps  a  little  of  Teiitiyson;  or 
if  by  preat  good  luck  they  know  somethluy  of  WonUworth 
or  Coleridpe  and  Cowper  and  Burns  or  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  a  few  ballads  and  famous  pieces  of  verse  by  variou* 
authors,  our  choice  need  not  be  restricted  by  reason  of  this, 
nor  need  we  shut  out  authors  and  poems  already  familiar. 
But  as  homes  and  schools  go,  it  is  a  rare  tirst  year  boy  or 
girl  incur  high  schools  that  knows  much  more  than  the 
names  of  the  English  authors  meutiontrd  nbove  or  Indeed 
has  much  more  than  a  speaking  acfjnaintunce  with  the 
American. 

We  shall  do  well,  I  think,  if  we  choose  for  otir  flr«t 
reading  with  them  either  Scott  or  one  of  the  American 
poets.  In  this  we  should  be  governed  largely  by  our  own 
taste.  If  we  read  Scott  with  enthusiasm,  if  we  delight  in 
the  vigor,  the  energy,  the  manliness  of  his  verse,  wi'  tthiill 
probably  not  find  it  hard  to  make  onr  classes  rejoice  in  the 
same  qualities  as  we  read  The  Lady  of  the  r^ake  or  Mar 
mion.  And  if  we  have  in  our  classes  Ixtys  or  girlw  who  Im 
agine  they  do  not  like  poetry,  who  think  it  in  neceiiMarlly 
merely  "pretty"  stuff,  or  "silly"  stufT,  and  who  like  ad- 
venture and  excitement,  we  may  even  lliid  It  well  to  dffer 
poets  we  ourselves  prefer  and  read  Scott  HrKt.  Onr  own 
taste  should  be  our  guide  also  in  treat  meiuture  wlicn  w« 
wiect  from  our  American  poets,  for  it  is  im|HMi4lbli>  to  t^acb 
poetry- well  unless  we  ourselves  thoroughly  enjoy  it.  No 
pretense  of  enjoyment,  no  enthusiaitm  put  on  for  the  ix:- 
caston.will  »erve.  The  class  will  detect  the  Kham,  and  our 
usrfulne«i  will  be  at  an  end.  Hut  whichever  we  cIioom*, 
we  shall  do  well  to  give  considerable  time  to  each  author 
to  that  pupilH  may  grow  Into  a  real  knowledge  of  him  and 
frietidftbip  with  bim.  The  tlrvt  year  will  give  tlm^  for  Kcolt 
Ukd  two  Attericaa  poet>^.  with  itOMfiibly  a  little  pro«e  for 
Tarlrty.  Um^Utr*  Klnr  of  the  Golden  River  perhaps,  AMI- 
■OS's  DrOaverVrjr  Pi|Mrr«.  or  Dr.  Browtj'n  Rab  and  bUt 
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Friends,  a  leaf  or  two  from  tlie  Sketch  Book,  or  a  bit  of 
Lowell,  his  essay  ou  Lincoln  or  My  Garden  Acquaiuiance 
or  On  a  Certain  Condescension  in  Poreijjners. 

For  several  reasons  I  hope  Lonf^fellow  niay  be  included 
amon^'  authors  lived  with  the  Hrst  year.  The  peculiar  at- 
tractiveness of  his  poems  for  most  readers,  the  yreat  vari- 
ety of  his  subjects  and  meters,  and  the  artistic  qualities  of 
his  verse  make  him  particularly  suited  for  a  place  early  in 
tile  course.  Then  if  we  may  make  our  own  choice  for  the 
second  ytar  we  will  take  Wordsworth  in  Matthew  Arnold's 
little  book  of  selections  from  liim,  Arnold's  own  Sohrab 
and  Rustum,  add  two  or  three  things  from  Cowper,  a  score 
or  raoru  from  Burns,  and  if  we  have  no  one  in  our  class  too 
sensitive  to  images  of  terror  and  are  sure  we  can  briny  out 
the  beauty  of  it,  we  may  add  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 
Otherwise  Tennyson  in  Lancelot  and  Blaine  will  serve  us 
"better. 

By  the  third  year  our  classes  will  be  fairly  introduced 
to  the  world  of  poetry,  though  familiar  as  yet  mainly  with 
lyric  and  minor  epic  forms.  The  great  epic  and  the 
drama  we  may  still  defer  a  little  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  year  turn  for  a  time  to  prose.  Burke's 
speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  the  class  will  find 
manngeable  with  some  help,  or  Webster's  first  Bunker 
Hill  address,  or  his  Reply  to  Hayne.  And  in  Burke  and 
Webster  the  pupil  is  reading  great  English  jirose,  prose 
that  will  give  him  a  new  sense  of  the  dignity  and  scope 
of  plain  speech  directed  to  definite  ends,  carryinfj  easily 
a  burden  of  thought,  and  fraught  with  noble  emotion. 
Or,  if  something  nearer  in  time  than  Burke  or  even 
Webater  is  desired,  read  Lincoln's  inaugural  addresses, 
hiB  address  at  CJettysburg,  and  Emerson's  American 
Scholar  or  his  essay  on  Behavior,  Then  returning  to 
poetry  take  Chaucer.  Read  if  possible  "The  Prologue"  and 
"The  Knighfs  Tale.'  Then,  after  a  little  of  Spenser  if  he 
can  be  crowded  in,  the  year  may  be  rounded  out  by  the  first 
approach  to  the  novel  and  the  drama.  The  first  novel 
read  in  class  should  be  comparatively  simple,  brief,  and 
artistically  constructed.     It  should  not  be  necessary  to  add 
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that  it  should  be  thDrou^^lily  pure  in  spirit,  since  this  is 
presupposed  of  all  booits  to  be  read  witii  our  classes. 
I  have  found  Silas  Marner  the  most  serviceable  novel  for 
the  first  in  class,  and  either  Julius  Ca?sar  or  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  the  best  introduction  for  high  school  pupils  to 
the  study  of  the  drama. 

The  fourth  year  should  see  two  or  three  more  plays  of 
Shakespeare  added  to  the  list,  and  the  jfreat  epic  taken  up 
in  Milton.  Finally,  in  the  last  term  of  the  course,  another 
novel  may  be  read,  Thackeray's  Pendennis.  The  Newcomes, 
or  Henry  Esmond,  if  the  teacher  himself  has  ever  ^ot  at  the 
heart  of  Thackeray.or  one  of  Scott's  chosen  at  the  teacher's 
pleasure  or  by  vote  of  the  class  subject  to  the  teacher's  veto. 

Throughout  the  course,  a  handbook  of  the  hLstory  of 
literature  may  be  used  as  a  reference  book,  and  authors 
who  are  le.ss  well  adapted  for  readin^j  in  class  or  for  whom 
we  have  found  no  time  in  our  class  work,  may  be  assigned 
for  private  reading,  with  class  discussion.  If  the  history  of 
literature  is  taken  up  at  all  in  class  it  should  be  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  when  pupils  have  read  enough  to  save  the 
history  from  being  utterly  barren,  a  catalogue  of  names; 
when  they  are  familiar  enough  with  the  nature  of  the  liter- 

Iature  to  feel  its  relation  to  life,  and  to  understand  its  de- 
velopment side  by  side  with  the  development  of  the  English 
people.  Let  me  add.  also,  before  taking  up  the  method  of 
presenting  different  literary  forms,  that  it  is  unfortunate  to 
follow  a  course  in  literature  year  after  year  without  change. 
In  general,  classes  present  much  the  same  types  of  charac- 
ter and  phases  of  develo])ment,  and  will  read  the  same 
books  with  about  the  same  interest;  but  occasionally  a 
class  comes  into  the  high  school  with  unusual  needs.  The 
course  should  be  elastic  enough  to  permit  the  teacher  to 
adapt  his  work  to  the  actual  needs  of  his  class.     Even  if 

»  there  were  not  these  exceptional  ca,ses,  some  changes  should 
be  made  every  year  so  that  the  teacher  himself  may  en- 
counter the  old  problems  under  new  forms  and  not  rest  sat- 
tixBed  with  himself. 
Let  us  suppose  now  that  wq  have  a  fairly  clear  concep- 
tion in  our  own  minds  of  the  nature  of  literature  and  of 
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what  we  wish  to  accumplish  in  teaching'  it.  and  that  we 
liave  arranged  a  course  largely  poetic,  but  containing, 
nevertheless,  the  main  types,  not  only  of  poetry,  but  of 
prose.  How  shall  we  bring  the  two  together?  How  shall 
We  make  our  course  accomitlish,  even  approximately,  what 
we  are  aiming  at? 

Here  I  find  myself  in  accord  with  the  views  expressed 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  Our  goal  is  es- 
sentially ethical,  our  way  to  it  lies  through  aesthetics.  It 
is  probably  not  necessary  for  me  to  defend  this  position, 
but  I  should  like  to  develop,  somewhat  briefly  yet  rather 
more  fully  than  that  report  does,  what  is  involved  in  this. 
And  since  the  course  here  suggested  is  so  largely  poetic,  I 
will  content  myself  with  considering  what  is  involved  in  an 
aesthetic  method  of  presenting  poetry. 

First,  before  attempting  to  teach  poetry,  one  must  have 
not  only  a  love  of  it  but  an  acquaintance  with  a  good  deal 
of  it.  Along  with  this  must  go  some  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  poetry,  of  the  characteristics  that  belong  to 
poetry  in  general,  rhythm,  metre,  stanzaic  form,  ])hrasing, 
i.  e.  arrangement  of  pauses,  vowel  and  consonant  harmonies 
whether  initial,  medial,  or  final, — of  tone-coloring  in  short; 
and  further,  some  knowledge  of  ajiecitic  poetic  types,  lyric, 
epic,  and  dramatic,  and  a  fairly  clear  notion  of  artistic 
unity.  He  should  at  the  least  know  enough  of  these  things 
to  feel  their  importance,  to  have  some  sensitiveness  to  what 
we  may  call  the  moods  of  verse,  and  to  be  able  to  discover 
the  artistic  structure  of  a  work.  If  he  has  so  much  even, 
be  is  sure  to  increase  his  knowledge  along  these  lines  for 
the  very  delight  of  it. 

With  this  preparation  the  teacher  will,  from  the  first, 
distinguish  carefully  between  poetry  and  prose.  Let  me 
put  it  in  the  imperative.  Never  permit  pupils  to  read 
poetr>'  as  if  it  were  prose.  To  distinguish  between  a  poetic 
thought  and  a  prosaic  thought  is  not  very  difHcult,  but  to 
distinguish  between  noble  poetry  and  noble  prose  by  com- 
paring the  thoughts  expressed  is  extremely  difficult.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  on  the  basi^of  thought  that  the  distinction 
is  to  be  made,  but  on  the  basis  of  form.      Now  the  most 
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fuadamentat  and  most  easily  obsen^ed  difference  in  torm 
between  poetrj'  and  prose  is  rhjthtn.  Not  rhj-me— rhyme 
is  not  necessary  to  poetic  form,  our  stateliest  RnKllKli  verse 
is  unrhjined;  but  without  rhythm  of  some  kind  p<»ety  ceases 
to  be  itself.  It  follows  that  if  the  pupil  Ih  to  read  poetry 
profitably,  to  enter  into  the  secret  of  it  and  xvim\  It  with 
appreciation  and  pleasure,  he  must  first  l>e  ti-nined  to  read 
rhythmically.  Of  course  by  this  is  not  meant  thai  l)oys 
and  iiirls  should  be  set  upon  an  elaborate  study  of  Kn^liKh 
rhythms,  but  merely  that  they  should  l)e  helped  to  feel  the 
rhythm  of  each  poem  read  until  they  can  eiislly  reooynlKe 
the  simpler  and  commoner  rhythms  for  themselveK,  and  net 
such  a  feeling;  for  rhythm  that  they  shall  he  uncomfortatile 
in  ififnorinfi  it  in  any  poem,  uncomforlnbli-  until  Jhey  have 
mastered  the  swin^  of  the  verse  in  each  poem. 

The  prevailing  rhythm  in  English  |ioetry  Is  Iambic, 
With  this  at  least,  the  pujiil  should  not  fail  l<i  lieconie  famll 
iar  whatever  poets  are  read.  The  ^-reat  body  of  the  work  of 
all  our  poets  is  iambic,  and  some  of  them,  a»  Hcott  and 
Whittier.  seldom  venture  on  any  other  meamiri*,  tliiiut,'li,  of 
course,  they  ming'le  with  their  iambics  an  occanioKal  ana 
pBest.  Lowell  uses  the  anapaest  more  freely,  and  Loniffel' 
low  presents  a  much  y^reater  variety  of  verwi-.  HU  iirtiHtle 
sense  ur^'ed  him  apparently,  to  find  tiie  rhythm  that  In  H<telf 
ts  be«tt  adapted  to  the  ideas  and  feelintfs  tie  wifihcd  to  con- 
vey. The  reader  therefore  needs  to  follow  the  movrrn'-nt  of 
bin  verse  rtympathetically.  The  music  of  Hiawatha  It  Mur<- 
to  be  lo«it.  the  proper  names  %o  numerous  In  It,  Irutead  o( 
auggCftting  the  verj-  voice  of  forest  and  river,  wilt  t>e  mere 
BOprooounceable  bard  wordn  unless  the  reader  i<(  nurr  of  hU 
accenta  la  trochaic  rerse.  Many  a  line  in  Rvanifellne  readn 
like  poor  pro«e  iratil  we  are  familiar  with  I^miff'-llow'fl 
("HMbc  of  ll>e  dactyl,  and  the  beauty  of  tlir  be»l  lln<-», 
CT«m,  i*  half  loM.  The  dreamy  rljie  and  fall  of  ttte  verK  fa 
My  LtMC  Yootb.  like  the  lazy  lappinif  ul  water  ou  (b*- 
•borr  dcptad*  npoa  the  anajiseftt  minified  with  iamlrir* 
imtt  «•  m  Lackiarsr  the  loai:  leap  of  the  tfallopinr  horae 
tkt  ha^i4tac  UluBpfa  are  s^reo  by  m  free  ux-  *ti  the 
BiHt  \eAn  Ui  hare  an  ear  evrrywh<rre 
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for  time  intervals,  and  to  be  quick  to  see  where  the  poet 
omits  his  unaccented  syllables  and  depends  on  the  emotion 
to  ail  the  intenal  and  keep  the  beat  of  the  verse,  as  Ten- 
nyson does,  for  instance,  in  bis  Breali,  Break,  Break  song. 
With  a  knoH-ledtre  of  these  four  rhythms,  iambic,  trochaic, 
anapaestic,  and  dactylic,  and  a  little  familiarity  with  the 
moditicatioDs  allowed  in  them,  the  pupil  is  fairly  at  home 
in  English  verse  as  far  as  rhythm  goes.  He  can  take  up  a 
new  poem  and  appreciate  its  music  as  far  as  that  depends 
on  rhythm.  And  this  is  a  great  deal  gained  toward  an 
apjireciation  of  the  poem  not  only  on  its  aesthetic  side, 
but  also  on  its  ethical  side,  since  in  a  true  work  of  art  the 
Ijeautiful  form  is  but  the  proper  embodiment  or  manifesta- 
tion of  the  soul  of  truth.  Body  and  soul  of  it  indeed  are  so 
united  that  we  reach  one  oniy  through  the  other  and  in  the 
other. 

But  a  knowledge  of  rhythms  is  not  enough  to  put  the 
pupil  into  possession  of  the  poem,  Metre  he  has,  of  course, 
learned  in  learning  rhythm.  He  readily  distinguishes  the 
number  of  accents  in  each  verse,  and  he  is  beginning  to  feel 
the  varying  adaptability  uf  verses  of  different  lengths.  He 
is  coming  to  see  that  the  tine  of  two,  three,  or  even  four 
accents,  does  not  give  the  thought  room  to  expand,  does 
not  give  the  poet  the  needful  freedom,  and  he  will  begin  to 
Bee  why  the  longer  line  has  been  adopted  as  the  heroic 
verse,  the  verse  of  the  drama  and  heroic  narrative.  He  Is 
by  this  time  familiar  also  with  the  simpler  forms  of  stanza 
as  a  poetic  unit  for  the  expression  of  thought,  and  he  has 
observed  the  function  of  end  rhyme,  not  only  to  give  pleas- 
ure, but  to  bind  the  rhyming  lines  together  and  thus  to 
create  the  stanza.  He  may  easily  be  led  to  see  that  certain 
disadvantages  arise  from  this  peculiarity  of  rhyme,  that 
rhyme,  like  the  short  line,  may  act  as  a  limitation  upon  tliC 
poet's  freedom  of  expression,  and  he  will  be  reaiiy  to  under- 
stand when  he  comes  to  the  drama  how  the  drama  in  its 
greatest  period  gave  up  rhyming  verse  for  blank  verse. 

The  facts  pertaining  to  rhythm,  metre,  rhyme,  and  .stan' 
zaic  form,  should  be  developed  gradually.  Comparatively 
simple  and  easily   recognized,  they  should  be   noticed  in 
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every  poem  read,  but  they  need  never  monopolize  the  time 
of  the  recitation. 

Certain  other  characteristics  of  verse,  of  immenne  im- 
portance to  the  total  effect,  are  more  difHcult  to  detect  and 
analyze,  and  are  to  be  developed  still  more  slowly.  Milton, 
in  the  preface  to  Paradise  Lost,  names  three  thinffs  as  es- 
sential to  true  musical  delight  in  poetry:  "Apt  numbers, 
tit  quantity  of  syllables,  and  the  sense  variously  drawn  ont 
from  one  verse  into  another."  It  is  the  first  and  the  third 
of  these  three  requisites  that  I  now  have  in  mind,  aptness 
of  numbers  and  variety  of  pauses, — what  have  sometimes 
been  called  tonecolorinj;  and  phrasing;. 

Variety  of  pauses  is  essential  both  to  avoid  the  monot- 
ony of  an  unbroken  succession  of  verses  in  the  type  form, 
and  to  adapt  the  movement  of  the  verse  to  the  nature  of 
the  thought  and  emotion  expressed.  The  pupil  must  learn 
to  see  how  the  emotion  at  times  discards  the  mid-line  ))anM; 
altogether  and  hurries  us  on  to  the  end  pause  or  even  car- 
ries us  pauseless  and  breathless  into  the  next  Hue:  h<iw 
Sixain  the  feeling  breaks  the  line  into  waverlnjj  phrases, 
makes  it  stagger  and  halt,  or  yet  again  bears  it  on  with 
the  gentle  ripple  of  an  untroubled  stream.  In  his  handling 
of  pluses  Milton  himself  is  easily  master  among  non-dnim- 
atic  English  p«>et5,  nor  can  he  be  read  appreciatively  by 
one  who  stumbles  at  his  phrasing.  And  what  is  preemi- 
nently true  nf  Milton  is  true  in  their  degree  of  all  poets,  no 
Itiat  the  teacher  of  literature  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this 
matter,  though  it  will  take  patience  on  his  part  to  bring  hli4 
impils  ti>  appreciate  it. 

II  thio  Is  true  of  the  effect  of  variety  in  pauftes,  \t  U 
int>rv  emphatically  true  of  what  Milton  callnl  "apt 

ibenk"  By  ihiH  is  meant  the  Stness  of  the  sounds  in  a 
to  express  the  flense,  sense  including  feeling  an  well 
tlKWisbt.  The  iffl]>or(ance  of  this  can  hardly  t>e  over- 
Ao  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Moundn  in 
poetrj  traEukfonoK  a  ynem  for  the  reader,  eveo  the  oUent 
tberolceof  a  great  artUt  transforms  the  muftic  of 
[« Cmt  eoapdNer.  You  hardly  know  it  for  the  rtam*f  miwic, 
>Dd  jrct  tbU  is  what  the  composer  heard  and  meant  yon  to 
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hear,  and  the  poet  too  meant  you  to  hear  all  the  sounds  in 
his  verse  as  musical  sounds  wroujiht  into  a  harmony  natur- 
ally significant  of  emotion,  and  not  mere  symbols  arbitrar- 
ily significant  of  thought.  The  habitual  slovenliness  of 
English  speakers  in  the  utterance  of  vowel  sounds,  their 
almost  equal  laziness  in  forming  consonants  is  a  barrier  to 
their  enjoyment  of  poetry.  One  of  the  first  things  the 
teacher  of  literature  has  to  insist  on  is  that  his  pupils  open 
their  mouths  properly  for  vowel  sounds  and  bring  the  or- 
gans of  speech  into  close  and  proper  approximation  or  con* 
tact  for  the  consonants. 

This  must  be  done  before  they  can  at  all  feel  the  mus- 
ical possibilities  of  o's  and  a's  and  ou's.  of  '  mutes  or  p 
mutes,  of  resonant  b's  and  rippling  I's  and  r's,  of  murmur- 
ing ms  and  restless  f's.  The  whispering  and  the  hissing  s's 
will  be  one  to  him  of  the  untrained  ear  and  tongue,  a  line 
with  a  monotonous  reiteration  of  one  vowel  sound  will  be 
as  grateful  as  Milton's  sonorous  organ  tones  or  the  varied 
melody  of  Wordsworth's  Solitary  Reaper.  The  awful  lone- 
liness of  the  Ancient  Manner  which  makes  the  long  vowels 
and  the  quivering  consonants  of  Coleridge's  verse  almost 
an  agony,  he  will  not  feel,  for  he  will  read  the  verst;  as 
mere  words  with  no  sense  of  the  expressiveness  of  the  tunes 
Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea. 

The  wind  in  poetry  will  be  but  a  word  to  him;  he  will  never 
hear  it,  moaning,  sweep  the  plain;  Tennyson's  brook  will 
never  -steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots;  the  music  of  the 
land  of  the  lotus-eaters  will  be  no  music,  the  spell  of  sleep 
wrought  by  that  fateful  land  will  bring  no  drowsiness  to 
his  eyeliiis;  the  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums 
will  ring  night's  yawning  peal  in  vain  for  him.  When  Mac- 
beth, on  the  eve  of  the  murder  of  Banquo,  in  the  shudder- 
ing exaltation  of  his  evil  thought  pictures  the  coming  on 
of  darkness,  the  reader  of  the  untrained  ear  will  merely 
perceive  its  oncoming  as  a  fact;  he  will  have  no  sense  of 
the  gathering  gloom  of  murder.  The  exquisite  mood  of 
Wordsworth's  "It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free," 
and  of  his  "Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair"  is 
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rendered  by  harmonies  of  sound  quite  as  much  as  by  word 

tor   him   who  has  ears  to  hear;    and  so,  too,  the,  mingled 
lyrapathy.   indignation,   admiration,   and    lofty  exultation 
ti    the    sonnet    to   Toussaint    L'Ouverture.       Longfellow 
►repares  us  for  the  beauty  and  the  sadness  of  the  story 
if    the    Acadian    lovers    by   the   voice  of    the   murmurinif 
pines  and  the  hemlocks  and  the  deeji-voiced  neighborinfi 
^ ocean;    he  closes  with   the   ^ame   tones  soundinf;   in    our 
^Cars,  while  through  the  wail  of  the  forest  we  hear  the  tides 
of  life  ebbing  and  Howing  in  the  city  streets   l>eside  the 
^-craves  of  the  lovers.     Whatever  poet  we  read,  whatever 
Hboem,  the  same  thing  is  true.    All  moods  of  the  heart  have 
^Rtheir  own  tones  of  sjteech  by  which  they  reveal  themselves 
^to  the  attentive  and   instructed  ear.     He  who  reads  the 
words  of  a  poem  as  mere  words  significant  of  ideas  has  not 
read  the  poem.     He  who  would. enter  into  the  pix-t's  miHid, 

»feel  his  feeling,  and  therefore  get  the  very  secret  of  his 
poem  must  have  his  ear  trained  to  the  tunes  of  speech,  the 
music  of  the  spoken  word,  the  harmonies  of  sound.     It  is 

»the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  literature  to  help  his  pupils  to 
this.  It  is  slow  work  with  many  pupils,  and  with  the  best 
the  teacher  can  merely  make  clear  what  is  to  be  done  and 
put  them  in  the  way  of  doing  it  for  themselves  by  constant 
attention.     But  so  much  at  least  he  ought  to  do. 

Questions  of  rhythm,  metre,  phrasing,  and  tone-color 
pertain  to  all  poctrj';  questions  of  rhyme  and  the  stanza 
to  moat  English  poetry.  Other  questions  of  a  different  na.- 
ture  remain  to  be  considered,  questions  of  type  forms  and 

k artistic  structure.  In  discussing  these  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
The  Greek  classification  of  all  i>oetry  as  epic,  lyric,  and 
liratnatic  remains  giMjd.  All  poetry  made  primarily  to  utter 
Ibe  emotion  or  the  thought  of  the  poet  directly,  to  give  the 
poet  direct  and  i»ersonal  expres.sion.  is  lyric.  All  poetry 
that  centers  the  reader's  attention  on  an  action  told  by  a 
slory-teller  comes  under  the  head  of  epic.  All  poetr>-  that 
einbodlea  action,  represents  it  by  means  of  actors  instead  of 
a  story-teller,  is  dramatic.  We  say  that  both  epic  and  dra- 
matic i»oetr>' are  objective;  lyric,  subjective.     While  these 
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three  types  are  capable  of  comprehending  all  poetry,  each 
general  type  resolves  itself  into  several  special  types. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  aslt  our  pu]>ils  to  becoms 
familiar  with  all  the  special  types  that  critics  have  recog 
nized  under  each  general  head.  But  the  general  types 
themselves  they  should  easily  distinguish.  They  should 
come  to  feel  the  difference  in  the  attitudes  of  the  poet  ia 
the  three  instances,  and  to  feel  the  effect  of  this  difference 
upon  the  work  and  further  upon  the  reader.  They  should 
be  led  to  see  how  the  lyric  ]>oet's  absor|>tion  in  his  own 
emotion  lends  fervor  and  intensity  to  his  work,  gives  it  _ 
the  tone  that  we  call  peculiarly  the  "lyric  cry,"  and  how  f 
this  tone  turns  us  to  the  poet  himself,  how  we  instinct- 
ively concern  ourselves  with  the  personality  of  the  poet 
and  not  merely  with  his  lyric.  We  should  help  the  pupil 
to  see  how  the  narrative  poet's  whole-hearted  interest  in 
the  story  he  has  to  tell,  in  the  action  for  its  own  sake,  makes 
him  sink  himself,  keep  him-self  in  the  background,  although 
now  and  then  he  may  come  forward  in  his  own  person  "with 
a  comment  or  explanation.  We  should  notice  the  effect  ^ 
that  this  absorbing  interest  in  the  action  has  upon  thefl 
poet's  method  of  characterization,  and  how  it  turns  the 
reader's  attention  also  to  the  action  primarily  and  only 
secondarily  to  the  characters.  And  again,  we  should  letfl 
our  ]tnpils  see  that  the  dramatic  poet  is  .still  more  than  the 
epic  poet  absorbed  in  the  action,  so  completely  centering 
his  interest  and  the  reader's  upon  it  that  he  himself  is  un- 
seen, unheard,,  unlhought  of  except  when  we  begiu  to  anal- 
yze the  structure  of  his  work  and  consider  why  he  did  this; 
and  that.  We  must  call  attention  also  to  the  consequence*' 
of  the  total  disappearance  of  the  autlior  from  the  dramatic 
work,  and  show  how  this  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to 
reveal  character  by  action,  by  dialogue,  and  even  by  elab- 
orate soliloquie.-^,  and  further  show  how  the  absence  of  a 
narrator  makes  dramatic  poetry  give  greater  importance 
than  epic  to  character  as  the  source  of  action. 

Such  distinctive  characteristics,  to  name  no  others,  of 
the  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic  types  we  must  ask  our  pupils 
to  observe,  and  further  we  should  make  them  fairly  familiar 
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irrth  the  comnKmest  special  ivt<cs  in  thrsr  thmr  ilr|>strt' 
m^Dts  of  poetry.  The  lynv-  as  the  vrhiole  ol  ttjt-  imvftt 
own  emotion  takes  on  almost  as  tOAny  forms  as  It  exfirf  Mm 
emotions,  and  almost  (Wfiess  classitioatioH.  Yot  (tii*  immii*, 
whether  in  the  fonn  of  the  t>allnd  or  hvuui,  r«h(ttoiiit  or 
national,  love  song,  or  mere  outburst  ot  joy  or  ttrtff  or 
passion  of  any  kind,  we  may  reciii;ni»;i*,  ns  alsii  Ihi-  odi-  nii>l 
the  sonnet.  In  epic  poetry  we  must  disthiculnh  lu-twctMi 
the  ^reat  epic  and  such  forms  as  folk  tnlnn.  nnrrntivt^  lull' 
lads,  minor  epics,  and  novels  or  sliorl  storieH  In  vi-rti-  hi 
dramatic  poetry  we  shall  prubjibly  be  unitbk-  lo  dn  nmri' 
ban  start  our  pupils  upon  a  study  of  retfulnr  trnuixly  and 
comedy  as  distinct  types.  llioiii,'li  in  Uu-  niiirti'ciitli  ci'H' 
tury  drama  it  will  be  a  yreat  li-mpt.-ition  tn  Iry  In  hiumi  mil 
o  them  the  dramatic  raonnloniie  as  devrldpud  by  llrnwtilnif 
into  a  type  distinct  from  narrative,  from  dlaloifiii-,  und  tniiti 
Boliloquy,  yet  accomplishiri^f  the  end"*  of  all  tlieiM',  11  will 
1  be  better  to  keep  the  study  of  Hpccial  lypert  down  t(i  nurmw 
I  limits,  narrower  if  necessary  than  I  have  indirati'd,  to  de- 
velop rather  the  ifeneral  type, and  bystudyol  tin- Nlnithirr 
of  each  poem  read  to  brini;  our  pupilH  finally  to  Mee  that 
^Hwery  true  |K)em  is  3  work  of  art  and  ixMHt-nae*  unity  of 
^^Ltructure. 

^B  TbU  piriat  whkh  I  have  put  laitt,  ttutt  every  (kmhi  Ik  m 
^^NTork  <ff  art  and  (»oMtiwig»  artistic  unity,  the  teoclirr  rnuil 
^FfMjt  Br»t  and  keep  moirt  cooMtantly  in  view.  I  do  nol  in>.«it 
tbat  tar  noM  make  it  the  tintt  thtnif  that  he  c«lU  im  Ilia 
cUaa  to  tvoognlvr.  bat  it  tniwt  h^  flrat  in  fiiw  ^wn  fnind,  naA 
be  aaat  vorfc  tinrard  an  api^reciation  of  It  on  thr  part  tti 
U*  popQ-  Mmch  that  hr  dom  mulc-r  the  Mbcr  hfiUlt  thai  I 
br  <h«r»  to  f  nrtber  tbi*  eod.  lie  mamt  mt-'k 
«(  detail  tn  order  to *ne  the  rTUtUuvtol  lUftJtlln  U/fiurh 
amiiotite  Idea,  the  feeltec.  the  actloa.  Chat  i*  e^ 
ia  Ike  vbuAr  wurii  aad  ia  to  aotfrmif  prtocipU-.  la 
.  Uft  MTfple.  vc  «tatf|r  ttae  ymrfUt^c 
fcecBMMf  C<rf«ridc*- 

<rf  ttet  aval  araadMtoy  '^  iMHtjr 
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chaiifjem  the  soul's  attitude  toward  the  world,  is  what  gives 
udity  to  tile  poem,  is  the  jioem's  soul.  In  Sohrab  and  Rus- 
tum  we  notice  how  a  simile  that  Bug^ests  Europe  or  the 
modern  civilization  of  the  western  world  breaks  the  unity 
of  tone,  gives  us  a  sense  of  unreality  because  it  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  Orient  anJ  tbe  oriental  life  in  whicli 
alone  such  a  story  could  find  proper  setting.  We  analyze 
the  first  speecli  of  the  kiny  in  Hamlet,  we  seek  to  hear  the 
very  tone  in  wliicli  he  speaks,  we  mark  Hamlet's  silence, 
the  bitterness  in  his  first  words  to  the  king  and  underlying 
the  courtesy  of  his  replies  "to  his  mother,  we  weigh  everj' 
word  of  his  soliloquies,  because  from  these  things  we  learn 
not  only  the  formal  relations  in  which  this  woman  and 
these  men  stand  each  to  the  other,  but  the  real  relations, 
and  discover  in  them  sources  of  the  tragic  action  toward 
which  everything  in  the  play  must  tend. 

Thus  everywhere  the  detail  is  studied  not  for  its  own 
sake  so  much  as  for  the  sake  of  what  it  contributes  to  the 
whole.  If  this  is  really  in  the  teacher's  mind  his  pupils 
will  finally  come  to  see  it,  will  themselves  begin  to  look 
upon  detail.s  in  the  same  way,  and  will  come  at  last  through 
a  recognition  of  the  artistic  structure  of  the  work  to  take 
the  work  to  themselves  as  a  whole,  to  appropriate  and 
make  a  part  of  themselves  whatever  thought  or  feeling  or 
truth  it  embodies. 

And  it  is  in  this  way,  whether  we  are  dealing  with 
poetry  or  prose,  that  we  make  progress  toward  the  goal 
that  we  have  always  before  us  in  teaching  literature.  We 
do  indeed  in  some  measure  initiate  the  pupil  into  life,  intro- 
duce him  into  a  broader  life  than  that  of  the  individual, 
and  help  him  to  see  life  in  its  complex  relations,  help  him 
— may  we  not  hope? — to  see  life  in  its  beauty.  Surely  if  we 
have  really  succeeded  in  helping  our  pupil  to  read  books 
in  this  way,  to  enter  thus  into  the  beauty  and  the  truth  of 
life,  we  shall  have  quickened  his  sensibilities  to  moral  and 
physical  beauty  and  given  him  new  and  pure  sources  of  joy; 
we  shall  have  helped  him  a  little  way  toward  a  knowledge 
of  himself,  helped  him,  if  ever  so  little,  yet  helped  him  to 
gain  possession  of  himself,  to  be  a  man  in  the  world  of  men. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS. 


"The  followitifr  is  a  rfrwWpHi'*' «i/M/fi(fwr  ii(  tuHiliH  iiit  WvY- 
irtian  pedairo^n,- : 

1.  De  GaKMO'S  HkkbaHT  and  TlllO  IlKUllAllTIANM  (puli 
lisJied  by  Charles  Hcrihner's  Snnit,  Now  Yiirli.     I'flrc,  911,1)1)1 
is  the  best  book  in  En^li.ih  AH  :in  liitruilmtlun   in   i\tr   iU'V 
bartian  movement  in  (Ji-rmaiiy  and  vVrinriiii.     'I'lli'  ntyU'  !• 
simple   and   intereBtini;;,  and    the   lilourn|>hl<:nl,  hl»liirti'lll, 
and  critical  materials  an-  handli'd  In  n  hvidv.  i'iiit)|ifclii'M 
sive  way.     This  bfxjk  open*  iiji  thr  wlioli-  th-ld  ii[  jfrfi'ttrHl 
and    theoretical    pedai^Of^y.   and   will     lejul    unjr    afilrMffll 
teacher  to  follow  up  the  prohlenm  MUtfift-Htrd  In  i,\  }tnf  iuuiUB 

2.  OtTUxen  OF  PKiJAnwitf-H.  by  IVof  W,  1U\u.  (rNfia 
lated  byC  C.  aod   Wa  J.  Van  I>w.     TbU  \mmiU  kIvc-,  In 
«iwyle>i*caMpreben«i»t*eform.  itK-  »tai  .f  ih"  fUM 
Urtac  nynatstoUrc  ol  the  UrrbArt  ac..--..  ...  iiKfm»nf 
Dr.  V.  Bd&    Plrta;  tk.S>. 

1  larcrr  part  of  tbr  towk  /m  " 
'  IW  More  taaportnrt  psn  ..w 
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istration,  and  the  traiuing  of  teachers.     The  book  may  be 
obtained  from  C.  W.  Bardeen.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ^ 

3.  General  Method,  by  C.  A.  McMurry.     A  simple^ 
introduction  to  the  leading  ideas  of  Herbart,  as  The  Aim 
of  Education,  Relative  Values,  Interest.  Induction,  Apper^j 
ceptiijii.  Concentration,  and  the  Will.     Public-School  Put 
lishinp  Co.,  Bloomin^ton,  111.     Price.  75  cents. 

4.  Uper's  Inthodoction  to  the  Pedagogy  of  HerJ 
BART.  Translated  by  J.  C.  Zinser,  edited  by  Charles  De" 
Garmo.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath,  Boston.  Price,  75  cents,. 
This  is'the  best  popular  introduction  tn  Herbart  that  bal 
been  written  in  German.  Its  two  leadinff  chapters  g^ive  *1 
clear  notion  of  Herbart' s  system  as  based  upon  psychology 
and  ethics,  while  the  third  chapter  on  pedaijjoRical  applH 
cation  shows  how  to  select  and  handle  the  materials  of 
instruction.  Herbart  based  his  system  of  pedagogrj'  con- 
sciously upon  his  psychology  and  ethics,  and  both  are  here 
briefly  but  clearly  explained. 

5.  Lange's  Appehception,  translated  by  the  Herbart 
Club  and  edited  by  Charles  DeGarmti;    published  by  D.  C.     . 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.     Price,  i?l,    The  idea  suj^i^eated  by  thofl 
term  apperception  has  been  trenerally  accepted  as  a  contri-^ 
hution  to  education.     Lange's  treatment  of  this  subject  is 
more  complete  and  scientitic  than  that  of  any  other  writer. 
The  first  hundred  pages  of  this  book  will  be  found  heavy 
reading  for  the  majority  of  teachers,  as  it  is  chiefly  psycho- 
logical and  not  always  simple  and  clear.     It  is  not,  there- 
fore, the    best    book    with    which    to    begin   the   study  of 
Herbart.     The  latter  half  of  the  book  is  more  interesting 
and  more  directly  practical.     For  one  already  interested  in 
Herbarfs  ideas,  this   book  will   be   found   valuable    for  a 
deejier  and  more  sustained  study. 

6. ,  The  Science  of  Edi'cation.  by  Herbart,  translated 
by  Henry  and  Emmie  Felkin.  D.  C.  Heath  &.  Co. :  price  $1. 
This  is  a  valuable  book  for  those  wishing  to  get  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  Herbarfs  life  and  work.  The  first  fifty-sii 
pages  give  a  brief  biography  of  Herbart  and  a  description 
of  his  philosophical  and  pedagogical  writings.     These  are 
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followed  by  a  translation  of  his  principal  works  on  educa- 
tion. In  German,  Herbart's  writing's  on  education  consti- 
tute a  classic  of  rare  force  and  excellence  of  style.  Tlie 
translators  have  not  given  us  an  English  classic,  but  at 
least  a  fair  renderinii  of  Herbart's  Ideas.  Herljarfs  own 
thought  must  remain  tlie  fountain  from  which  much  must 
be  drawn  in  this  educational  movement. 

7.  DeGarmo's Essentials  OF  Method,  published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Boston.     Price,  05  cents. 

This  little  book  endeavors  to  reveal  the  leading  princi- 
|>leof  classroom  method  as  embodied  in  what  the  Germans 
call  the  F'irmal  Sleits  of  instruction.  The  formal  steps  have 
found  a  wide  acceptance  in  Germany  as  a  well  founded 
|iedat:ogical  method  of  handling  important  topics  in  any 
study.  It  seems  probable  that  the  formal  steps  as  a  com- 
bined inductive-deductive  method  of  teaching  are  to  have  a 
great  influence  upon  American  methods  of  teaching.  It  is 
an  effort  to  combine  all  the  important  principles  of  instruc- 
tion into  a  well  organized  and  logical  (also  psychological) 
method  of  procedure. 

M.  The  Connection  Between  Thought  a.nd  Mbmory, 
by  Dr.  Herman  T.  Lukens.     D.  C.  Heath  .t  Co.,  Boston. 

This  book  is  just  out  of  press  and  is  a  liberal  rendering 
into  English  of  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  Her- 
bart  tendency  in  German.  The  scholarly  manner  in  which 
this  excellent  book  has  been  rendered  into  simple,  idioma- 
tic English  by  Dr.  Lukens  gives  promise  of  its  becoming  as 
[>opular  in  this  country  as  in  Germany.  In  his  short  intro- 
duction. Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  recognizes  the  value  of  Dr. 
Luken's  work.  In  the  same  connection  Dr.  Hall  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  following  criticism:  "Unlike  too  many 
members  of  this  group.  Dr.  Lukens,  although  thoroughly 
trained  in  Herbartian  pedagogy  and  in  sympathy  with  it, 
does  not  regard  it  as  the  consummate  formulation  of  educa- 
tional theory  nor  attempt  to  apply  its  rubrics  blindly  and 
without  change  to  the  very  different  material  and  environ- 
ment of  American  pedagogy,  but  has  felt  it  necessary  to 
»u]>plement  Herbart  both  by  modem  child  study  and  by 
s»»me  practical  acquaintance  with  experimental  psychology." 
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If  Dr.  Hall  really  believes  anything  bo  grotesque  as 
this,  that  American  schoolmasters  have  cnme  back  fro 
Germany  with  the  notion  that  they  have  found  across  th 
water  "the  consummate  formulation  of  educational  theor 
and  are  applying  its  rubrics  blindly  and  without  chaufre  t 
the  very  different  material  and  environment  of  America 
pedagogy,"  we  are  sorry  for  him  and  are  inclined  to  thin 
that  somebody  has  been  playiny  upon  his  credulity. 

y.  Manual  of  Empiuicai;.  Psychology,  by  Lindner, 
translated  by  Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo,  published  by  D.  C 
Healh  &  Co.,  Boston.  Mass.     Price,  *l. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  efforts  to  present  th& 
psychology  of  the  Herbart  school  in  a  clear  and  simple 
form.  This  is  a  book  for  careful  studyand  sustained  effort 
on  the  part  of  those  disposed  to  such  effort. 

10.  A  Text-Book  in  Psychology,  by  J.  P.  Herbart, 
translated  by  Margaret  K.  Smith,  published  by  D.  Apple 
ton  i  Co,,  N.  Y.      Price.  *1, 

Herbart  has  been  tjenerally  termed  the  father  of  moderi^ 
empirical  psychology,  and  the  entire  modern  movemea 
in  experimentSi  and  physiological  research  has  a  close 
relation  to  him  as  the  founder  of  the  tendency.  This  is 
Herbart's  chief  work  on  psychology.  The  article  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica  on  Herbart  is  important  as  a  revie 
and  critique  of  Herbart's  psychologj'. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  givea  full  list  of  all  books  and 
articles  in  English  bearing  on  Herbart's  doctrine.     Such  a 
list  will  be  found  in  DeGanno's  Herbart  and  the  Herbar- 
tians,  at  the  close,  and  in  Outlines  of  Pedagogics  by  Rei 
and  Van  Liew. 

In  spite  of  the  number  of  books  on  HerbartSan  pedago, 
published  in  this  country  since  1^90,  a  good  deal  is  yet 
be  done  before  teachers  will  readily  feel  the  stimulus  and 
power  which  naturally  spring  from  the  study  of  Herbarf 
doctrines. 

Translations  from  German  into  English  are  apt  to  bS 
a  little  heavy  and  dull  to  American  readers.  The  litera-; 
ture  of  Herbart   in  this  country   will   be  greatly  enrichc' 
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when  American  teachers,  after  practicing  ■with  tliese  doc- 
trines in  their  own  schools,  write  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
full  experience  with  the  rich  materials  of  our  own  course 
of  study.  We  have  only  begun  in  this  countr>'  to  apply 
Herbart's  ideas  to  the  specific  problems  of  our  different 
school  studies  as  well  as  to  the  general  plan  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  course. 

The  foregoing  list  of  books  in  English  has  been  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  in  which  they  may  be  successively 
taken  up  by  a  club  for  reading  and  study.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary, however,  that  all  these  books  should  be  studied. 

For  a  shorter  course  for  clubs  we  suggest  the  following 
as  numbered  above: 

1.  DeGarmo'a  Herbart  and  the  Herbartians. 

4.  Ufer's  Introduction  to  the  Pedagogy  of  Herbart. 

5.  Lange's  Apperception. 

When  clubs  are  formed  and  a  number  of  books  needed, 
it  is  probable  that  all  the  publishers  will  give  a  reduction 
in  price.  The  chairman  of  each  club  will  do  well  to  write 
to  the  publishers  for  price-list  and  special  terms  to  clubs 
before  ordering  books.  In  the  Second  Supplement  to  the 
First  Vear-Boolc  is  a  statement  of  special  terms  offered  by 
publishers. 

A  few  of  the  leading  German  works  of  this  school  will 
I  noted,  as  follows: 

The  best  edition  of  Herbart's  own  works  on  education 
is  Herbart's  Ptedagogische  Schriften.  Ed,  by  Wilmann;  2 
vol.     Leipzig. 

Stoy's  Encyclopa^lie  der  Pasdagogik.     Leipzig. 

Ziller's  Einleitung  in  die  Allgemeine  Piedagogik. 
Leipzig, 

Waltz's  Allgemeine  Psdagogik.     Brunswick. 

Dfirpfeld,  Denken  und  Gedaechtaiss.     Guetersloh. 

Lange,  Ueber  Apperception.     Plauen. 

Wilmann,  Piedagogische  Vortra:ge.     Leipzig. 

Ziller,  Grundlegung  zur  Lehre  vom  erziehenden  Unler- 
richt.     Leipzig. 

Ackermann,  Ueber  Concentration.    Dresden. 
-II 
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Th.  Wiget,  Die  formalen  Stufen.     Chur.  _ 

Rein,  Pickel,  Scheller,  Tlieorie  und  Praxis  des  Voll 
schulunterrichts.     8  volumes.     Leipzig. 

Beyer,  Die    Naturwissenschaften    in   der    Erziehung^'s] 
schule.     Leipzig. 

Ziller,  Kegierung  der  Kinder.     Leipzig. 


PLAN  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  HER-' 
BART  SOCIETY. 


LOCAL.  CLUBS  AND  THEm  WORK. 

Tlie  National  Herbart  Society  for  the  scientific  study 
of  education  was  organized  in  Denver  at  the  meeting  of  tlie 
N.  E. A.  Its  purjjose  is  to  study  and  investigate  and  discuss 
important  problems  in  education.  Its  members  do  not  sub- 
scribe strictly  to  the  doctrine  of  any  one  leader,  but  seek 
for  fair  and  thorough  discussion.  Some  members  of  this 
society  are  strongly  tinctured  with  the  educational  doc- 
trines of  Herbart,  others  are  not,  and  it  is  right  to  expect 
an  honest  search  for  truth. 

An  executive  council  of  nine  members  has  the  control 
of  the  society's  work-     They  areas  follows: 

Charles  DeGarmo,  Swarthmore  College,  president;  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler,  Columbia  College:  .Tohn  Dewey,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago:  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  Cook  County  Normal 
School;  Elmer  E.  Brown,  University  of  California;  Prank 
McMurry,  University  of  Buffalo;  Levi  Seeley,  State  Normal 
School,  Trenton,  N.  J.:  C.  C.  VanLiew,  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal University;  Charles  A.  McMurry,  Normal  Illinois,  sec- 
tary. (After  Sept.  1.  1896,  theaddrcssof  the  secretary  will 
be  Chicago  University.) 

The  society  was  organized  for  the  aggressive  discussion 
and  spread  of  educational  doctrines,  and  it  desires  to  draw 
into  its  membership  all  teachers,  students  of  education,  and 
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parents  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  best  thougfht  and 
dUcuseion.  It  publishes  a  Year-Book  four  weeks  before  the 
N.E,  A.  meeting,  which  contains  two  or  more  complete  mon- 
Ofprapbs  on  important  topics  carefully  worked  out  by  spe- 
cialists in  educational  fields.  The  Year-Book  is  sent  to  all 
reg'ular  members.  In  addition  to  the  Year-Book  the  society, 
through  its  secretary,  will  send  to  each  member  one  or  more 
additional  pamphlets  during  the  year. 

The  First  Year-Book  was  published  before  the  Denver 
meeting  and  fient  to  members  as  a  preparation  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  contents  at  the  Denver  meeting-.  The  first 
Year-Book  contained  four  articles,  as  follows: 

Most  Pressing  Problems  Concerning  the  Elementary 
Course  of  Study,  by  Pres.  Charles  DeGarmo. 

Concentration,  by  Dr.  Frank  McMurry. 

The  Educational  Theory  of  the  Culture  Epochs,  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  Van  Liew. 

A  Plan  of  Concentration  for  First  Two  School  Years, 
by  Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurrj-. 

These  papers  were  quite  fully  discussed  at  the  sessions 
of  the  National  Herbart  Society  at  Denver. 

For  the  sake  of  those  teachers  and  local  clubs  desiring 
to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  reading  introductory  to  the 
doctrines  and  practice  of  Herbart,  a  series  of  books  and 
readings  is  above  recommended. 

The  First  Supplement  was  issued  in  November,  1H95. 
A  Second  Supplement,  containing  Dr.  Dewey's  discussion  of 
"Interest  as  Related  to  Will,"  was  discussed  at  Jackson- 
ville and  sent  to  members  in  March,  1^96. 

Regular  yearly  membership  in  the  National  Herbart 
Society  may  be  secured  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar.  This 
entitles  eath  member,  without  further  cost,  to  receive  the 
Year-Book  and  each  supplement  at  the  time  of  its  issue. 
Persons  not  members  may  receive  copies  on  the  following 
terms; 

Year-Book,  50  cents.     Each  supplement,  60  cents. 

A  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent  will  be  made  for 
orders  by  members  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  copies. 

Back  numbers  can  be  ordered  from  the  secretary. 
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r  LOCAT.  CLtTBS. 

A  plan  has  been  formed  for  the  organization  of  local 
clubs  of  those  wishing  to  study  the  Year-Book.  and  other 
literature  furnished  by  the  National  Society.  When  four 
or  more  members  wish  to  form  a  local  club,  the  membership 
is  fixed  at  75  cents  for  each  person.  They  will  elect  a  chair- 
man, who  will  conduct  the  correspondence,  receiving  the 
Year-Book  and  supplements  for  the  club,  sendinp  the  money, 
and  forwardiujj;  all  questions  and  other  communications  to 
the  .secretary  of  the  National  Society.  The  local  clubs  may 
also  wish  to  take  up  the  additional  course  of  reading  out- 
lined in  this  supplement.  Each  member  of  a  local  club  isl 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Year-Book  and  a  copy  of  each  of  I 
the  BUpplemeuts. 

For  the  organization  and  conduct  of  a  local  club  the 
following  suggestions  are  offered: 

1.  Gather  together  four  or  more  persons  who  are  will- 
ing to  spend  time  regularly  in  reading  and  discussing  the 
literature  of  education. 

2.  Appoint  a  chairman  of  the  local  Herbart  Club,  yrho 
will  promptlj'  and  energetically  carrj-  out  the  plans  of  the 
members,  arrange  for  regular  meetings,  send  in  subscrip- 
tions, order  books  and  supplements,  etc. 

3.  Let  the  club  appoint  a  meeting  once  a  week,  or  once 
in  two  weeks,  for  an  hour's  reviewanddiscussion  of  the  lit- 
erature furnished  or  suggested  by  the  National  Society. 

4.  Plan  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  in  advance  a  series  of 
readings  of  definite  articles  in  the  Year-Book,  or  of  other 
books  or  monographs.  Let  each  meeting  hold  to  a  close 
discussion  of  some  chapter  or  portion  of  a  monograph  pre- 
viouslj'  read  and  studied. 

5.  At  each  meeting,  one  of  the  members  of  the  club 
should  present  a  well  prepared  paper  discussing,  reviewing, 
or  criticising  the  subject  in  hand. 

6.  Each  member  should  make  written  notes  on  his  read- 
ings which  may  be  offered  as  criticisms,  questions,  or  re" 
marks  on  the  subject,  following  the  introductory  paper, 
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7.  Dr.  De  Garmo.s  "Herbart  and  the  Herbartians"  is 
suggested  as  a  suitable  book  with  which  to  begin  the  study 
of  Herbartian  principles.  (Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  New  York:  price,  i?1.00.)  Later,  the  monographs  of 
the  Year- Book  may  be  taken  up  as  more  detailed  and  illus- 
trative discussion  ot  important  doctrines  or  theories. 

8.  In  the  discussion  of  important  topics,  such  as  apper- 
ception, interest,  concentration,  culture  epochs,  etc.,  plan 
a  series  of  comparative  readings  from  several  books  and 
authors. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Society  is  to  give  to  the 
doctrines  of  Herbart,  as  of  other  educators,  a  thorough 
study  and  criticism.  Attention  will  therefore  be  called  in 
the  supplements  to  criticisms  and  discussions  of  these  doc- 
trines from  whatever  source. 

It  is  further  the  purpose  to  lest  all  theories  by  the 
standard  of  practical  usefulness,  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
theoretical  studies  to  keep  an  eye  upon  practical  applica- 
tions. 

Those  wishing  to  become  members  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, either  singly  or  in  clubs,  should  send  the  membership 
fee  to  the  secretary. 

All  communications  should  be  sent  to 

CHARLES  A.  McMURRY,  NoiiMAL,  III., 

SvvrvUiry  nf  the  National  Herbart  Scicieft/. 

(After  September  1,  181*6.  address  the  secretary  at  Chi- 
cago University.) 
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NOTICE, 


1.  This  Bupplement  Ib  sent  to  all  members  {for  this  year)  of  the 

National  Herbart  Society. 

2.  All  jnembfrs  who  can  attend  the  aeasion  aC  Indianapolia,  should 
read  this  paper  carefully  before  attending  the  meeting, 

3.  The  diacussionfl  of  this  paper  and  other  articles  on  the  same 
subject  will  be  publiahed  in  the  forth-coming  Second  Supplemenl  of 
the  Second  Year-Boole. 

4.  At  the  close  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the 
organization  of  the  National  Herbart  Society,  and  the  plan  for  estab- 
llsbine  local  clubs.  i 

5.  The  publications  of  this  society  are  designed  for  careful 
study.  Many  local  clubs  are  already  established  for  the  regular  study 
and  discussion  of  these  papers. 

G.  Persons  desiring  the  First  and  Second  Year-Eook  with  the 
supplements  should  send  in  their  names  and  subscriptions  iSI  per 
year),  to  Charles  A.  McMurr>-.  Chicago  University,  Chicago.  Illinois, 

7.  All  old  members  who  have  not  remitted  for  this  year,  are  in- 
vited to  renew  their  membership. 

8.  The  Tkird  YftiT-Book.  which  will  he  sent  to  all  members  about 
June  1.  18S7,  will  contain  articles  on  Moral  Training  in  the  Public 
School p  by  Dr.  John  Dewey,  Chicago  University;  Prof.  John  Adams, 
Pree  Church  Training  College,  Aberdeen  .Scotland.  Dr.  W,  T.  Harris, 
WaahingtUD,  D.  C,  Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo,  Swarthmore,  Pa, 


TRAINING  FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 

BY  JEREMIAH  W.   JENKK,  PH.D. 

tiOIUIKU.  ITNITEIUII'T. 


OUTLINE. 


1.  "Campaigns  of  education."  while  useful,  are  educa- 
tive to  only  a  slight  degree.  The  time  is  short;  teachers 
poor;  voters  do  not  feel  the  need  of  educatiou. 

2.  As  a  preliminary  to  outlining  methods  of  training 
Jor  citizenship,  the  nature  of  some  of  the  important  social 
evils  is  considered,  and  mental  and  moral  inertia  discussed. 

3.  The  adaptability  needed  to  lessen  many  of  these 
evils  reqnires  on  the  part  of  citizens  technical  skill,  knowl- 
edge of  social  institutions,  mental  and  moral  independence, 
tolerance,  impartiality,  feeling  of  responsibility, 

4.  In  the  schools  should  be  given  the  right  ideals  of 
the  state  and  citizen,  and  the  above  mentioned  knowledge 
and  personal  qualities.  Brief  consideration  of  methods  of 
teaching. 

5.  Is  such  work  too  advanced  for  the  schools?  Apper- 
cei)tive  material. 

6.  Practice  for  children  in  duties  of  citizenship. 

7.  Place  in  the  school-curriculum  of  the  training  for 
citizenship. 

8.  Training  outside  the  schools. 

9.  Summary. 
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The  veteran  pedagogue  is  inclined  to  smile, — rather 
pathetically  to  be  sure,  when  he  thinks  of  the  need  for  bet- 
ter citizens. — at  the  expression,  "campaign  of  education." 
which  has  become  so  popular  nowadays.  The  efforts  of  some 
14.OC10.OilO  voters  to  "cram"  on  the  money  question,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  short  space  of  three  or  four  months  with  the 
aid  of  "coaches."  each  of  whom  is  bent  on  giving  a  warped 
view  of  the  subject,  are  praiseworthy  and  worth  far  more 
than  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  the  process;  but  it  is  a 
misnomer  to  call  the  process  education.  The  more  thought- 
ful voters  will  get  much  trustworthy  and  valuable  informa- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  special  interest  of  the  time;  the 
rousing  of  the  attention  of  so  many  to  the  importance  of 
public  questions,  and  the  stimulation  to  think  of  the  citi- 
aen's  duties  are  of  inestimable  value  in  kind,  though  wofully 
inadequate  in  degree.  But  back  of  the  whole  process  is 
the  tacit  assumption,  that  what  our  citizens  chiefly  need  is 
specific  infonnation  on  the  issue  of  the  day,  while  such  in- 
formation is  in  fact  of  minor  importance. 

The  whole  matter  of  the  education  of  adult  voters  is 
made  doubly  difficult,  because,  in  the  first  place,  teachers 
who  are  both  willing  and  fit  are  hard  to  find,^ — the  willing- 
ness, judging  from  our  campaign  speakers,  usually  existing 
id  inverse  ratio  to  the  fitness. — and  in  the  second  place,  the 
voters  rarely  feel  sufficiently  the  need  of  training.  That 
mo.st  difficult  and  complex  of  trades,  statecraft,  most  voters, 
except  the  true  statesmen,  think  they  know  by  intuition. 
With  lack  of  knowledge,  too,  on  the  subject,  is  often  united 
the  blindest  prejudice  and  even  pride  in  this  prejudice. 
Men,  otherwise  sensible,  .see  only  wisdom  and  patriotism  in 
their  own  party,  in  their  opponents  only  folly  and  corrup- 
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tion.  only  good  in  the  institutions  of  their  own  countrj-. 
only  evil  in  those  of  a  foreign  nation,  though  such  short- 
sightedness checks  progress. 

The  purpose  of  training  our  citizens,  whether  by  cam- 
paign speeches  or  in  schools,  is  to  secure  better  service  for 
the  state,  greater  willingness  and  intelligence  in  curing 
social  evils,  greater  zeal  in  ]jroinoting  social  good. 

But  before  one  can  speak  intelligently  of  the  kind  of 
training  that  our  citizens  need,  one  must  consider  somewhat 
carefully  the  nature  of  social  evils  and  of  social  reforms. 
Such  reforms  must  all  he  effected  either  (1)  by  improving 
the  opinions  and  habits  and  characters  of  the  individual 
members  of  society,  or  {2)  by  changing  for  the  better  the  re- 
lations existing  between  different  persons  and  classes  and 
institutions  in  society. 

Hitherto,  most  efforts  of  social  reformers  have  been  di- 
rected toward  the  reform  of  the  individual  by  Imjiroving 
his  moral  character  or  habits,  and  only  here  and  there,  in 
an  unsystematic  way,  have  efforts  been  directed  toward  im- 
proving his  relations  with  others.  Yet  possibly  the  greater 
number  of  our  social  evils  come  from  mal-adjustments  in 
social  relations.  This  undue  emphasis  that  has  been  often 
laid  upon  the  faults  of  individuals  may  be  my  excuse  for 
emphasizing,  first,  the  social  evils  that  arise  from  social 
misfits.     I  do  not  ignore  the  others  by  any  means. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  constant  tendency  for  social  insti- 
tutions of  all  kinds  to  adjust  themselves  to  social  needs. 
The  environment  will  in  the  long  run  modify  the  individual, 
unless  tiie  individual  has  power  to  change  the  environment; 
but,  always,  as  society  moves  on  into  new  habits,  old  insti- 
tutions will  be  found  unfit  for  use  and  much  suffering  must 
beendured  in  making  the  needed  transition  from  old  to  new. 
When,  for  example,  late  in  the  last  century  and  early  in 
this  the  spinning  jenny  and  the  power  loom  were  coming 
Into  general  use  in  England,  the  hand  looms  in  the  cottages 
lost  their  value;  the  hands  of  the  cottage  weavers  were 
forced  to  rest  in  idleness;  the  despair  of  the  hungry  whom 
the  spirit  of  progre-ss  was  starving  to  death  led  in  many  in- 
stances to  riot;  but  their  despair  and  passion  availed  noth- 
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The  abler  -were  forced  to  adopt  the  new  methods;  the 
feebler,  the  more  ignorant,  died;  but  industrial  society 
moved  on  throuiLfh  this  suffering  and  evil  into  a  better  con- 
dition than  it  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  It  was  not  the 
characters  of  the  individual  rioters  and  murderers  that 
especially  needed  reforming;  the  need  was  rather  for  some 
device  to  adjust  quickly  the  economic  machine  thrown  by 
the  new  inventions  for  the  time  being  out  of  gear. 

We  must  realize  that  likeevils  are  always  with  us;  must 
always  be  with  us  if  economic  society  is  to  improve,  unless 
we  can  devise  a  way  of  rapid  adjustment  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances. The  last  twenty  years  has  seen  a  revolution  no 
less  complete  than  that  of  the  weaving  industry.  The  rise 
of  our  great  combinations  in  industry:  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust,  the  Sugar  Combine,  the  Telegraph  Mono]joly.  and 
the  hundreds  of  sister  savers  of  expense  have  brought  their 
evils.  We  no  longer,  it  is  true,  except  in  rare  cases  through 
ignorance  of  the  suffering,  permit  our  fellow  men  to  starve; 
but  many  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  these  monopolized 
products  has  had  his  competitive  business  forced  out  of  his 
bands;  thousands  of  the  non-eraployed.  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  monopolies,  have  been  driven  into  pauperism.  Mo- 
nopolies prevent  bankruptcy  of  the  monopolists,  but  mul- 
tiply bankruptcies  of  their  competitors. 

Legal  institutions  suffer  from  like  evils,  and  bring  like 
evils  upon  society.  Within  twenty  years  a  whole  body  of 
law  dealing  with  inter-state  commerce  has  been  created. 
Under  the  old  law  cities  were  built  up  or  ruined  to  suit  the 
needs  of  railroad  directors.  Sometimes  they  bought  up  a 
tract  of  land,  located  towns  on  it.  gave  it  special  rates  to 
help  it,  and  reaped  the  harvest  they  had  sown.  A  business 
man  here  was  lifted  into  affluence,  his  rival  swept  from  the 
industrial  field  by  the  favor  of  a  good  natured.  or  corrupt 
freight  agent.— and  all  because  our  commercial  laws  were 
behind  tlie  times.  Many  a  college  or  charitable  institution 
finds  itself  hampered  by  the  terms  of  an  old-time  legacy, 
framed  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  bygone  day;  many  a  city 
groans  under  the  baleful  influenceof  the  Dartmouth  College 
case,  which    recognized   an  outworn  contract  as  good  as 
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new.  Our  courts  still  permit  at  times  street  railways,  or 
other  corporatioas,  under  old  contracts,  to  plunder  cities. 
while  brand  new  laws,  also,  and  new  decisions  made  to  rem- 
edy old  evils,  like  new  machinery,  bring  their  hardships. 

Again,  the  slow  action  of  courts^ — made  slow  by  technical 
rules,  litted  in  most  cases  to  do  exact  justice — are  not  suited 
to  the  needs  of  many  new  communities  in  cases  of  extreme 
hardship.  So  vigilance  committees  and  Judge  Lynch 
swins  to  the  nearest  tree  the  horse-thief  or  riddle  with 
bullets  the  colored  violator  of  woman's  honor.  Such  means 
im  in  these  exceptional  cases  at  times  the  only  remedies. 

So  it  is,  also,  in  political  institutions  the  world  over- 
Our  former  methods  of  voting  were  well  enough  adapted  to 
local  government  in  most  rural  communities  where  they 
were  first  employed.  They  were  not  then  abused;  but  before 
they  were  changed  they  had  resulted  in  so  vast  a  system 
of  corruption  that  money  given  by  reputable  citizens  in 
New  York  bought  village  votes  in  Indiana  and  Connecticut 
by  the  thousands,  and  in  many  cases  had  so  completely 
demoralized  the  voters  that  the  traffic  in  votes  was  looked 
upon  by  many  of  the  more  ignorant  and  thoughtless  as  a 
proiter  means  of  income.  "Is  not  my  vote  mine?  May  I 
not  dispose  of  it  as  I  please?"  Even  many  thoughtful  peo- 
ple do  not  realize  that  the  ballot  is  a  public  trust. 

Mo.st  of  us  believe,  I  suppose,  in  popular  suffrage;  but 
we  cannot  blink  the  fact  that  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the 
negro  in  reconstruction  days  drove  into  bankruptcy  several 
of  our  southern  states;  furnished  a  travesty  on  legislatures 
and  legislators  perhaps  never  elsewhere  eiiualled  in  a  civil- 
ized country,  and  finally  drove  the  whites  into  the  armed 
revolution  of  the  Ku  Klux:  an  act  perhaps  not  so  dis- 
creditable to  their  manhood  and  sense  of  justice  as  would 
have  been  peaceful  submission  to  the  forms  of  law  forced 
upon  them.  When  the  representatives  of  the  people  supply 
themselves  with  costly  viands  and  elegantly  furnished 
rooms  tor  themselves  and  disreputable  friends  at  the  public 
expense,  free  men  will  revolt. 

Pew  in  that  contest  on  either  side  could  be  much 
blamed.     Social  evils  often  do  not  impute  conscious  guilt 
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to  individuals:  otherwise  the  injunction  to  love  one's 
neig^hbor  would  be  more  difficult  to  heed.  Doubtless  in  re- 
construction days  Congress  acted  with  good  intentions. 
thoufjh  probably  with  some  natural  and  pardonable  parti- 
san feeling,  and  surely  no  one  can  blame  the  negroes  for 
their  failure  or  for  their  personal  unfitness  to  fulfill  their 
task.  There  was  a  misfit — that  was  all.  Institutions  and 
people  were  not  in  harmony.  Corruption,  then  anarchy, 
then  an  aristocracy — better  said  an  oligarchy — were  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  conditions.  On  one  side  the  whites 
had  outgrown  their  old  institution  of  slavery;  on  the  other. 
the  new  institution  of  free  government  was  fit  for  a  more 
advanced  people  than  the  negroes,  or  for  a  more  homogen- 
eous people  than  those  trying  to  live  together  in  peace. 
To  both  sides  serious  evil  was  the  result. 

In  our  legislatures,  examples  of  the  same  kind  are  nu- 
merous. Most  of  the  members  in  private  life  are  honest, 
well-meaning  men,  who  would  like  to  give  our  state  excel- 
lent government.  Unfortunately,  the  circumstances  of 
their  elections,  the  nature  of  the  tasks  that  they  find  them- 
selves called  upon  to  do,  the  closeness  with  which  they  are 
held  to  the  work  desired  by  the  party  chiefs,  the  pressure 
ujMm  them  to  get  through  local  bills  to  please  their  con- 
stituents, prevent  them  from  doing  much  that  is  of  general 
interest,  and  .soon  lead  them  to  consider  an  independent 
member  with  earnest  opinions  on  measures  of  general  inter- 
est as  unpractical  and  visionary. 

At  election  times,  a  wealthy  corporation  makes  a  large 
contribution  to  a  campaign  fund.  After  election  the  party 
leaders  feel  under  obligations.  If  a  bill  comes  up  that 
affects  the  interest  of  that  cor]ioration.  a  hint  to  the  cam- 
paiirn  chief,  the  boss,  will  bring  word  to  every  legislator,  if 
need  be.  who  has  Ijefin  nominated  and  elected  under  the 
influence  of  the  party  organization.  He  is  told  that  the 
interests  of  the  party  demand  his  vote,  He  may  feel  that 
the  bill  is  on  the  face  of  it  detrimental  to  the  state.  He 
may  not  see  how  it  is  for  the  interest  of  his  party;  but  his 
chief  says  that  it  is  of  vital  interest.  He  believes  in  his 
p«rty;  he  is  under  obligations  to  the  chief;  in  nine  cases  out 
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of  tea  he  will  yield.  Most  of  us  would.  Again,  some  wortby 
institution  in  his  district,  say  a  state  school  for  the  feeble 
minded,  needs  state  aid,  and  ought  to  have  it.  He  intro- 
duces his  bill.  Other  noembL-rs  know  little  about  it,  but 
other  raembers  have  also  bills  calling  for  appropriations, 
many  of  them  not  worthy,  but  popular  in  their  districts. 
They  ask  him  for  his  vote,  plead  the  personal  necessity  to 
themselves  of  passing:  their  bills.  He  needs  their  vote  for 
bis  bill.  He  votes  for  theirs,  careful  perhaps  not  to  inquire 
too  closely  into  their  merits  lest  his  conscience  should  prick 
him  too  hard.  Thus,  too  many  bad  measures  pass.  We 
blame  our  representatives;  but  many  of  us  would  do  no  bet- 
ter. The  truth  is  that  our  political  machine  needs  rebuild- 
ing in  many  parts. 

Even  in  reli|,'ious  institutions  changes  come  that  bring 
often  untold  suffering.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Middle  Afjes  and  the  Reformation.  Even  today 
men  bum.  though  not  at  the  stake,  because  they  think  in 
advance  of  their  time.  Many  a  person  joining  a  church  in 
his  younger  days  finds  that,  as  his  sympathies  broaden,  as 
his  range  of  spiritual  vision  extends,  he  no  longer  places 
the  same  emphasis  on  certain  dogmas  as  before.  His  fel- 
low church  members  may  consider  him  unfaithful  to  his 
duty:  he  may  even  be  made  to  feel  that  he  has  wounded 
grievously  the  hearts  of  those  most  dear  to  him — but  he 
cannot  go  back.  He  may.  in  his  suffering,  impatiently 
blame  his  critics  for  their  narrowness;  but  this  is  equally 
unjust.  They  can  not  come  with  him.  No  one  is  to  blame. 
The  religious  institution  is  not  adjusted  to  his  needs.  When 
he  reaches  the  height  from  which  he  can  overlook  the  whole 
field,  he  will  see  that,  as  there  must  be  different  jiolitical 
or  social  groups  to  suit  the  various  jiolitical  or  social  be- 
liefs, so  must  there  be  various  religious  groups  to  fit  the 
changing  religious  needs.  The  period  of  transition  from 
one  group  to  another— if  one  can  not  be  tolerant  enough  to 
feel  at  home  in  either — is  a  time  of  suffering.  The  time  of  a 
general  shifting  in  belief,  as  in  the  16th  century,  is  a  time 
of  revolution.     Can  this  in  any  way  be  avoided? 
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Coaditions  are  not  materially  different  in  what  we  call 
'society  in  the  narrower  sense  of  that  word.     Most  oF  us  are 
born  into  a  certain  place  in  the  social  life  of  our  town  or 
^Kity.     So  lon^  as  we  stay  there  and  are  like  our  companions. 
^Hre  are  comfortable;  but  if,  throuffli  added  wealth,  or  higher 
^Bntellectual  training,  or  changed  political  positions,  we  at- 
^Hempt  to  chauj^e  our  place,  discomfort  ensues.    Still  greater 
^discomfort  coraes.  perhaps,  if  throu{fh  misfortune  or  dis- 
grace or  poverty  or  love  for  evil,  we  take  what  is  considered 
^ downward  step  in  the  social  scale.     Whenever  we  are  un- 
lited  to  our  social  surrouudiugs,  we  suffer. 
But  social  and   personal  discomforts,  evils,   may  also 
arise,  and  often  do  arise,  likewise  from  what  may  be  called 
^_uersunal  disharmonies.     We  sometimes  meet  persons,  who 
^^rom  birth,  training,  social  experiences,  manner,  etc..  would 
eeen  to  be  suited  to  us  and  whom  we  wish  to  know  well,  but 
^—with  whom  we  are  always  at  odds.     Even  dear  friends  of 
^Bur  childhood  days,  sometimes  as  years  go  by.  grow  away 
^■rom  us  or  we  from  Ihem.  as  ctunges  creep  into  our  lives. 
^»        All   these  evils,  personal    and   institutional,  when  we 
look  closely  for  their  causes,  throw  much  light  on  the  nature 
of  society,  and  point  out  the  necessary  nature  of  social  re- 
^Jorms.       Aside  from  lack  of  conscience  in  the  individual, 
^Bbe  evils  are  all  alike  in  essence;  all  demand  individual  or 
^institutional  adaptation.    Whether  the  evil  be  economic,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  hand  weavers,  when  power  looms  were 
bought;  orpolitical.  or  legal,  or  religious— in  all  cases  there 
has  been  on  one  side  a  human  mind  or  spirit  out  of  har- 

■inony   with    its   surroundings.     Either   the  individual    has 
Ranged,  or  his  surroundings  have  changed,  and  the  man, 
under  the  domination  of  mental  and  si)iritual  inerfitt,  is  un- 
^able  to  will  a  change  in  himself  to  meet  the  new  conditions, 
^w*  if  he  makes  the  change,  he  suffers,  because  others  do  not 
^change  with  him.    As  one  looks  into  the  faces  of  men   suf- 
Jering  from  lack  of  work,  and  finds  each  of  them  looking 
the  special  work  that  he  has  been  trained  to  do,  and 
iwilling  or  unable  to  turn  his  hand  to  other  things,  one 
egins  to  realize  the  social  significance  of  what  may  well  be 
called  psychical  or  mental  inertia.     SttU  more  pitiable,  if 
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possible,  does  this  mental  inertia  appear  when  one  sees  men] 
year  after  year — generation  after  generation  sometimes — I 
cling"ing  to  tbe  cherished  name  of  a  political  party,  andj 
worshiping  it  for  what  it  has  done,  as  if,  when  the  issues] 
of  the  clay  had  changed  and  even  the  personnel  of  the  mem-  [ 
bership,  the  party  remained  the  same.  Most  men  are  tool 
weali.  too  careless,  or  too  lazy  mentally  to  readjust  theirj 
political  beliefs  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  day. 

Even  in  spiritual  or  religious  or  educational  matters,] 
conditions  are  much  the  same.     The  great  mass  of  people) 
rest  in  the  places  into  which  in  early  days  their  parents, 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  their  early  training  have 
placed  them,  or  they  follow  blindly  the  leader  whom  theyfl 
have  chosen.     If  great  preachers  and  teachers  could  use 
their  influence  over  their  followers'  opinions  for  personal 
gain,    we    should    soon    have    religious    and    educational ■ 
"bosses."  as  we  have  political  bosses.    How  many  teachers 
gulp  educational  doctrine;    how  few  make  good  doctrine, 
or  even  assimilate  it  and  use  it  wisely  and  independently!! 
One  feels  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  most  powerful  social 
inUuence  is   mental   inertia,  spiritual    laziness.       It   tends 
toward  stability;  but  it  is  the  stability  of  stagnation,  of  j 
death.     Social  Reform  demands  a  force  that  will  quiclten' 
the  minds  of  men;  will  render  them  more  adaptable  to  theirj 
surroundings,  more  readj-  to  fit  themselves  to  the  needs  of] 
Ihc  day. 

But,  let  us  note  for  a  moment,  too,  besides  the  mental  ] 
inertia  of  the  multitude  the  mental  force  of  the  inventor  or  > 
the  thinker,  an  activity  that  often  causes  sulTering.  thought 
it  is   an   inevitable    preliminary    to    social    improvement. 
Mental  slowness,  as  we  have  seen,  may  cause  the  star\'atioa  j 
of  men   and  families  who  cannot  readil}'  learn  to  tend    a 
power  loom;   but  the  inventor  of  the  machine,  also,  till  his ' 
machine   is  established  in  popular  favor,  may  well    have 
made  himself  miserable,  because  he  realized  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  old  loom  on  which  he  was  compelled  to  waste 
his  time.     Nay.  he  may  even  starve  before  he  can  convince 
his  fellows  of  the  value  of  his  invention.     His  mental  keen-  j 
ness  may  bring  him  discomfort  at  first,  and  will  cause  hiaj 
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fellows  suffering  later,  though  ultimately  it  will  bless  the 
world.  Not  only  did  Galileo  and  Luther  suffer  for  their 
advanced  ideas,  but  they  caused  suffering  to  thousands  of 
others  by  setting  the  pace  of  life  faster  than  commen  men 
could  follow,  and  yet  by  their  originality  they  became  two 
of  the  world's  greatest  benefactors. 

It  is  a  painful  reflection  that,  while  we  can  advance  only 

by  the  aid  of  advanced  thinkers,  yet  they  and  we  must  suffer 

n  our  efforts  to  harmonize  our  views.    Popular  government, 

if  course,  demands  these  changes;  and  we  can  never  avoid, 

we  can  only  minimize  the  disharmony.     A  large  part  of  the 

work  of  the  conscientious  legislator  is  the  adaptation  of 

ood  bills  to  suit  the  whims  of  stupid  people. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  lies  in  two  directions:  (1) 
The  leader  himself  may  have  so  clear  a  vision  of  the  future 
of  his  work  and  of  its  ultimate  success  that  he  overlooks 
ithe  present  suffering  to  himself  for  the  sake  of  the  future 
nefit  of  the  world;  (2)  he  may  see  into  the  nature  of  society 
and  its  tendencies  so  clearly  that  he  may  bring  about  more 
readily  than  is  common  a  readjustment  of  the  institution 
itself. 

If  now  the  evils  in  our  society  are  to  be  removed,  in 
good  part,  only  by  increasing  the  power  of  our  workers  in 
llie  industrial  field  to  adapt  themselves  readily  to  their  con- 
itions,  no  matter  what  new  circumstances  may  arise;  or. 
in  the  political,  or  legal,  or  religious  Held,  either  to  adapt 
tbeuiselves  to  circumstances,  or  to  modify  coudilions  by 
changing  institutions,  political,  legal,  social,  one  can  see 
how  completely  social  reforms  rest  upon  education  of  the 
eitixen.  If  our  schools  and  colleges  cannot  now  give  the 
kinds  of  education  needed,  we  certainly  must  have  wide- 
Bpread  educational  reform  within  and  outside  of  the  schools. 

For  the  handworker,  perhaps  the  best  training  that  can 
be  given  to  secure  adaptability  in  bis  indiistrial  activity  is 
that  of  a  good  manual  training  school.  But  the  question  of 
educational  reforms  even  for  the  industrial  life  involves  far 
more  than  manual  training,  good  as  that  may  be  in  plan  and 
practice.  Not  merely  skill  in  turning  one's  hand  to  any 
kind  of  mechanical  work  is  needed;  but  of  vastly  more  con- 
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sequence  is  the  spirit  of  adaptability,  readiness  to  do 
best  one  can  whatever  offers. — the  spirit  of  independence 
and  self-respect   that  implies  a   wi]lin^''ness  to  stand,  by 
one's  self,  if  need  be,  for  one's  own  opinions,  and  to  do  one's 
duty  under  all  circumstances.     Laboring  men  often  refuse] 
to   adapt   themselves   to  new  conditions  froiji  fear  of  thej 
opinion  of  their  trade-unions,  or  from  foolish  pride  wliict 
hinders  them  from  stooping  to   tasks  requiring  less  skill 
than  does  their  own.    They  may  be  justified  at  times.     I  do] 
not  overlook  their  argument  that  one  may  become  perma-| 
nently  classified  with  the  less  skilled  laborers.    Politicians 
hesitate  to  act  freely  for  fear  that  thej'  may  alienate  their^ 
party  votes,  or — worse  yet — the  party  boss.     Voters  donotH 
vote  against  the  party  for  fear  of  being  called  irregular. 
Preachers  hesitate  to  speak  the  whole  truth  for  fear  of  their  ^ 
congregations.    Congregations  hesitate  to  think  freely  fromfl 
fear  of  the  ))reacher  and  elders.     But  there  must  be  this 
personal  fearlessness  and  independence,  if  men  are  to  adapt, 
themselves  to  social  institutions  or  to  adapt  social  institu-T 
tions  to  their  needs.     They  must  see  clearly,  decide  inde- 
pendently  and   impartially  or  society  must   suffer.     Thil 
involves,  as  I  understand  it,  in  many  cases,  the  setting  up  ojf 
new  and  higher  ideals  of  life,  and  habituating  our  citizeuE 
to  strive  for  these  ideals  instead  of  for  their  present  ones. 

Again,  as  men  need  to  have  personal  adaptability  and 
independence,  they  must  also  have  tolerance  for  independ- 
ence in  others,  if  social  evils  are  to  be  overcome.  If  I  ask 
that  in  religious  matters  I  be  allowed  to  think  freely  andfl 
to  live  in  peace  without  a  creed,  I  shall  only  bring  lack  of 
harmony  into  society,  unless  I  am  equally  ready  to  let  my. 
Christian  brother  who  wishes  to  do  so.  keep  his  creed  with- 
out calling  him  narrow  or  despising  him.  If  in  politics 
demand  the  right  to  stand  as  a  democrat  or  republican  or 
mugwump.  I  may  do  so  with  advantage  to  our  political  in- 
stitutions if  I  let  my  neighbor  take  another  position  with^ 
no  feeling  that  he  is  not  doing  what  is  right.  Until  I  ami 
thus  tolerant,  I  am  rendering  political  changes  difficult, 
and  am  forcing  disharmony  into  society  in  a  way  that  will 
have  evil  consequences.     The  free  use  of  the  epithets,  "an- 
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revolutionist."  on  the  one  hand,  and  "robber,  con- 
spirator," on  the  other,  in  the  last  campaign,  did  not  tend 
toward  either  harmony  or  remolding  of  institutions.  It  was 
irrational  and  of  evil  influence. 

Still  further,  if  I  am  to  work  out  reforms  of  our  social 
evils,  I  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  social  insti- 
tutions, so  that  I  may  not  merely  tit  myself  to  them  so  far 
as  1  can,  and  let  mj'  fellow  citizen  shape  his  course  without 
hindrance;  but.  also,  so  that  I  may  shape  the  institutions 
themselves  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, public  opinion  is  changing  (let  us  say  on  the  tem- 
perance question),  a  conflict  is  sure  to  arise  between  the 
present  laws  and  the  new  habits.  The  student  of  social 
institutions  should  be  quick  to  see  the  coming  change,  to 
know  tile  new  form  of  law  that  will  be  in  harmony  with  the 
new  opinion,  and  to  make  his  influence  felt  in  bringing  about 
the  passage  of  the  law.  Legislators  usually  seek  to  follow 
public  opinion,  and  practically  tliey  must  not  go  too  far  in 
advance  of  it;  but  we  shall  not  only  hasten  progress,  but 
also  more  nearly  secure  social  harmony,  if  our  laws  some- 
what precede  and  thus  help  to  mould  public  opinion  into 
definite  form.  The  legislator  ought  to  lead  as  well  as  to 
follow. 

Political  corruption  in  many  of  our  states  had  reached 
so  low  a  depth  that  outraged  public  sentiment  demanded 
its  cessation:  but  tlie  temptation  was  still  so  great  for  jwliti- 
cal  leaders  and  corrupt  voters  tliat  unless  the  election  laws 
were  changed  the  evil  would  continue  and  society  suffer. 
Men  with  a  knowledge  of  comparative  legislation  were 
soon  able  to  see  the  remedy,  and  the  present  ballot  laws 
in  most  of  our  states— which  greatly  lessen  the  evil — have 
been  the  result;  but  they  will  be  continually  improved,  and 
will  become  more  and  more  successful  for  the  next  decade 
'  as  the  public  learns  to  know  them  better  and  to  appreciate 
better  their  value. 

Always  needed  reforms  will  come  in  time.  But  much 
suffering,  much  time  can  be  saved  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
needed  changes  obtained  through  a  careful  study  of  social 
Institutions.      For   this  sjiecial    knowledge   we   must   rely 
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largely  on  our  educational  institutions.     Pew  of  them  can 
now  furnish  it. 

But  besides  and  above  these  special  bits  of  politicaJ  and 
social  knowledge,  there  needs  to  be  an  ideal  of  the  value 
and  puqjose  of  the  slate.  That  should  be  taught  specific- 
ally to  all  our  voters,  in  all  our  schools;  and  while  the 
schools  should  teach  far  more  than  they  now  do  politics, 
government,  iiatriotism,  the  nature  of  society,  these  sub- 
jects should  be  taught  as  living  realities,  not  as  dead  forms 

Much  time  is  now  given  to  the  subject  in  many  of  our 
schools,  but  little  that  is  of  much  value  is  generally  taught.. 
Of  course  one  will  lind  exceptions.  Usually  the  skeleton 
of  our  constitutional  law  is  given.  Our  young  people  leam 
the  names  of  the  offices,  the  length  of  the  terms  of  ofhcers. 
the  kinds  of  duties  performed;  but  they  do  not  learn  the 
motive  forces  in  our  politics,  how  the  work  of  politics  is 
really  done,  nor  what  the  purpose  in  government  i.s  and 
ought  to  be.  To  follow  tlie  biological  analogy,  let  us  have 
taught  the  physiology  rather  than  the  morphology  of 
government.  Sometimes  the  effort  is  made  to  teach  patri- 
otism by  singing  patriotic  hymns,  by  displaying  ou  the 
school  bouse  on  anniversary  days  our  nation's  flag,  by 
reciting  the  victorious  deed.s  of  our  fathers,  by  conveying 
to  the  children  the  thought  that  tiiis  country  has  wider 
stretches  of  territory,  more  fertile  fields,  more  millions  of 
population,  a  better  government  than  have  other  countries. 
Some  of  these  things  are  good,  some  of  them  are  true,  but 
few  of  them  will  tend  strongly  to  cure  our  political  ills.  We 
have  enough  pride  in  country.  Devotion  to  our  country's 
good,  true  patriotism,  demands  that  we  see  our  country's 
weaknesses  also  with  impartial  eye.  We  may,  we  will,  still 
love  our  country  best,  if  we  do  not  think  that  the  English  or 
German  or  Frencli  people  should  envy  us  for  our  advan- 
tages. They  will  not  do  so  even  if  we  think  they  should. 
They,  too,  have  been  blinded  by  fooli.sh  teaching,  and  they, 
too,  see  only  Iheirsuperior  excellencies,  for  each  nation  has 
some  points  of  superiority.  True  patriotism  demands  sac- 
rifice, if  need  be.  and  its  spirit  is  not  that  of  a  braggart, 
What  is  the  true  purpose  of  a  country  that  should  be  taught 
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the  schools,  and  that  once  breathed  into  the  hearts  of  our 
citizens  would  remove  the  factional  troubles  that  threaten 
our  country,  by  making  men  of  different  parties  none  the 
less  earnest,  but  more  tolerant,  and  more  unsellish?  What 
is  the  citizen's  idealV  How  shall  we  measure  the  value  of 
a  country?  No  modern  writer  has  expressed  it  better  or 
with  morenpt  illustration  than  James  Russell  Lowell  in  his 
classic  essay  on  Democracy: 

"The  true  value  of  a  country  must  be  weighed  in  scales 
more  delicate  than  the  balance  of  trade.  The  {^arners  of 
Sicily  are  empty  now,  but  the  bees  from  all  climes  still  fetch 
honey  from  the  tiny  garden  plot  of  Theocritus.  On  a  map 
of  the  world  you  may  cover  Judea  with  your  thumb  and 
Athens  with  a  linyer-tip  and  neither  of  them  figures  in  the 
prices  current;  but  they  still  lord  it  in  the  thought  and 
action  of  every  civilized  man.  Did  not  Dante  cover  with 
his  hood  all  that  was  Europe  six  hundred  years  ago,  and,  if 
we  go  back  one  hundred  years,  where  was  Germany,  outside 
»f  Weimar?  Material  success  is  good,  but  only  as  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  better  things.  The  true  measure 
of  a  nation's  success  is  the  amount  that  it  has  contributed 
to  the  knowledge,  the  moral  energy,  the  intellectual  hap- 
piness, the  spiritual  hope  and  consolation  of  mankind. 
There  is  no  other,  let  our  candidates  Hatter  us  as  they 
may." 

If  we  can  have  an  educational  reform  that  will  lift  the 
imlitical  ideal  of  our  young  people  to  this  height,  we  shall 
find  them  easily  adaptable  to  any  change  in  mere  form  that 
our  institutions  may  demand.  This  is  of  chief  consequence. 
The  methods  to  teach  this  can  be  found  applicable  in 
history  or  literature — wherever  the  thought  of  the  higher 
purpose  of  the  state  appears. 

The  methods  of  fixing  such  ideals  regarding  man  and 
the  state  are  not  formal.  No  teacher  who  is  not  himself 
aglow  with  enthusiasm  for  refinement,  beauty,  sincerity, 
tnitli,  righteousne-ss.  can  kindle  in  those  under  his  charge 
Ibis  llame  of  the  higher  patriotism.  Formal  statements  of 
ethical  principles  count  for  little  toward  righteousness 
when  coming  from  the  iipsof  a  hypocrite.     A  cheer  for 
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"Old  Glory"  from  a  teacher  willing  to  buy  his  place 
by  political  .service,  or  party  favoritism,  will  not  go  fa 
toward  civic  culture.  All  teaching  of  the  hig'hest  type  ia 
personal,  is  the  benign  influence  of  a  stronger,  or  purer,  or 
ripernature.  over  one  less  mature.  The  occasions  for  the 
exercise  of  this  inHuence  in  fixinff  a  child's  standard  of 
honor,  may  readily  be  found.  In  fairy  tales  may  it  not 
easily  be  seen  that  the  authors  and  the  teachers  symj>alhy 
and  admiration  are  for  the  worthy?  In  history  a  fair  analy- 
sis of  the  characters  of  the  great  will  show  that  in  the  long 
run  when  the  touchstone  of  the  historic  judgment  is  applied,  m 
only  worthy  qualities  ring  true.  In  these  days  of  the" 
Napoleonic  revival,  we  may  stiil  admire  the  wonderful 
intellectual  power,  the  superb  self-control  in  moments  of 
supreme  importance,  the  matchless  capacity  for  achieve- 
ment along  almost  all  lines  of  activity  that  made  the  first 
Napoleon,  considered  the  •■Man  of  Destiny;"  but  no  less 
inevitable  is  the  judgment  of  contempt  for  his  vanity, 
treachery,  lying.  Even  a  little  child  of  right  imjiulses 
reading  his  life  with  a  discriminating  teacher  would  pity 
and  despise  liis  wealtnesses.  The  same  child  would  as 
readily  see  that  the  chief  cause  of  Washington's  greatness 
was  a  moral  one,  which  gave  him  the  conlidence  of  his 
people.  The  greatness  of  Socrates,  Alexander.  Newton, 
Darwin  was  based  on  service  to  humanity. 

The  normal  instincts  of  children— of  adults  too  for  that 
matter^are  right.  The  true  success  of  character  as  com- 
pared with  the  empty  gain  of  pelf  is  not  lost  sight  of  ini 
literature  or  the  drama.  In  a  down-town  theater  with  an 
audience  of  roughs  and  criminals,  the  applause  is  always 
hearty  and  genuine  for  noble  sentiments,  and  the  villain 
earns  his  meed  of  hisses,  When  we  read  King  Lear,  no  one 
doubts  that  it  is  the  dead  Cordelia,  faithful.  Iiouest,  though 
misunderstood,  who  has  really  succeeded,  and  not  her 
scheming,  prosperous  sisters.  Only  in  matters  of  real  life 
when  self  is  concerned  does  our  selfishness  lead  us  into 
false  judgments  and  our  ambitions  aid  us  to  condone  evil  in 
others.  Children  may  be  led  to  .set  up  false  standards;  and 
there  is  among  us  a  too  frequent  custom  into  which  they 
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easily  fali  of  confounding  smartness  with  ability  and  tlie 
attainment  of  money  or  office  with  true  success.  The  habit 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  making  of  frank  judgments  on  the 
right  side  in  literature  and  history,  will  aid  greatly  in  mak- 
ing sound  judgments  in  life — especially  if  the  skillful 
teacher  without  too  obvious  effort  talies  occasion  to  raise 
problems  for  the  child  to  settle  which  will  serve  as  prece- 
dents when  real  tests  come  later  in  life. 

Aside  from  personal  questions,  the  ideals  for  the  state 
may  in  the  same  way  be  touched.  Lowell  has  given  in 
a  pregnant  sentence  the  cause  of  the  greatness  of  Athens 
and  Judea;  but  in  our  common  school  work  the  material  is 
abundant  for  like  judgments.  What  were  the  elements  of 
strength  in  the  various  colonies?  What  led  to  success? 
What  to  misfortune?  What  was  the  inlluence  of  the  slave 
trade  and  of  slavery  upon  the  south?  Why  was  it  good  pol- 
icy to  pay  off  the  Revolutionary  debt?  What  have  been  the 
influences  of  the  schools  as  compared  with  the  saloons  upon 
our  civilization?  The  working  out  of  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions like  these  will  fix  the  right  ideals. 

In  higher  .schools,  in  colleges  and  universities,  more 
specific  methods  of  political  reform,  comparative  legislation 
that  teaches  how  to  tit  the  experiences  of  other  times  and 
countries  to  our  own  needs,  can  be  well  taught,  if  the 
teacher  is  ready  and  willing  to  look  into  the  real  evils  in 
our  government,  tu  point  them  out  with  impartial  hand,  to 
hold  up  the  higher  ideal,  and  to  call  on  his  classes  to  find 
the  remedies.  It  is  essential,  especially  with  older  pupils, 
to  see  the  facts  of  our  political  life  as  they  are — evil  as  well 
as  good.  So  economic  truth,  facts  regarding  treatment  of 
criminals,  of  paupers,  all  principles  of  social  development, 
can  be  taught.  In  the  public  schools  even  might  incident- 
ally be  taught  many  specific  facts  regarding  our  legal  rights 
and  duties,  elementary  principles  regarding  contracts,  torts, 
election  laws,  business  forms,  etc. 

To  a  great  extent,  too,  all  these  subjects  can  be  taught 
in  a  practical  way,  i.  c,  so  that  pupils  may  get  interest 
enough  in  the  ideal  to  begin  to  form  the  habit  of  action 
vbicb  looks  toward  its  realization. 
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Of  far  more  consequence  in  the  training  of  citizens, 
however,  because  of  more  general  application,  and  because 
character  and  habits  that  run  through  all  our  work  are  of 
more  consequence  than  mere  knowledge,  or  even  practice 
in  pliila  nth  ropy,  or  in  business  or  social  life,  o^  even  than 
the  highest  ideal  of  the  state,  is  the  cultivation  in  our 
schools  of  the  spirit  of  impartiality,  which  gives  sound  judj,'- 
ment,  and  a  feeling  of  personal  responsibility. 

This  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  educational  method,  for 
from  it  comes  a  habit  of  work  that  will  greatly  aid  in  tlie 
mastery  of  any  subject.  While  these  characteristics  are 
often  personal  gifts,  they  can  still  to  a  great  extent  be  cul- 
tivated—both in  school  and  life.  The  common  attitude  for 
most  of  us  to  take  on  any  question  is  that  of  the  advocate. 
We  are  right.  Those  on  the  other  side  are  wrong.  We 
often  go  so  far  as  to  condemn  unheard  people  who  are  as 
sincere  as  we  are.  This  mental  attitude  engenders  strife, 
prevents  compromise,  stifles  truth  in  the  embryo.  The  true 
attitude  of  a  man  and  citizen  is  that  of  a  judge,  who  ex- 
pects in  cases  of  dispute  to  find  some  truth  on  both  sides; 
who  is  willing  to  see  the  good  and  the  evil  alike,  so  far  as 
they  exist;  who  is  pre]>ared  to  find  both  parties  sincere,  but 
with  different  points  of  view.  The  mere  effort  to  take  this 
mental  attitude,  the  mere  saying  to  one's  self  that  the  per- 
son on  the  other  side  is,  in  the  minds  of  others,  as  likely  to 
be  right  as  are  we.  will  be  enough  to  render  our  opinion 
worth  more  than  usual. 

In  our  higher  schools  and  colleges,  there  is  often  a 
tending  toward  extremes,  toward  favoring  the  position  of 
the  advocate  that  for  the  students  is  injurious  ever  after  in 
social  life.  In  one  of  our  great  Western  universities  debat- 
ing societies  are  popular,  and  a  prize  debate  the  great  intel- 
lectual exhibition  of  the  year.  An  instructor  in  political 
economy  has  told  me  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
the  students  in  that  university  to  consider  impartially  any 
-controverted  question  which  may  come  up  for  consideration 
in  the  class-room 
close  their  minds 
trivial   were   it  not  that  our  politics,  our  schools,  our  re- 


;stion  which  may  come  up  for  consideration 
1.     All  are  ready  to  advocate  one  side  and  fl 

s  to  reason  on  the  other.     This  would  seem  " 
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ligrioD,  our  social  life  throughout  is  permeated  with  this 
intolerant  spirit.  We  are  all  proud  to  be  partisans  in 
politics  or  relig^ion;  we  ought  to  weep  over  it;  for  it  is 
chiefly  this  intolerance  that  keeps  us  from  adjusting  our- 
selves readily  to  the  changing  conditions  of  social  life,  as 
well  as  from  easily  changing  our  institutions  to  suit  the 
needs  of  our  people.  This  spirit  of  fairne.'*s  to  both  sides 
can  be  cultivated  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

In  all  true  teaching  of  science  in  which  the  pupil  is  led 
to  observe  independently  and  to  draw  liis  own  conclusions, 
we  find  some  of  the  hent  methods  for  inducing  this  habit  of 
mind.  But.  possibly,  btcause  in  our  lives  as  citizens,  most 
of  our  judgments  must  be  moral  judgments,  based  un  premises 
as  variable  in  kind  as  is  human  nature  and  social  customs, 
we  shall  probably  find  more  aid  in  History  and  Literature. 
We  must  teach  impartiality  by  giving  practice  in  forming 
judgments.  Most  chiiilren  in  the  jiublic  schools  are  tauglit 
to  look  upon  England  as  a  tyrannous  country.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  ask  the  children  to  find  out  why  England  felt 
justified  in  trying  to  subdue  her  rebellious  colonies;  and  to 
let  them  see  that  the  question  was  not  entirely  one-sidedV 
Again,  why  was  slavery  so  much  more  prevalent  in  the 
South  than  in  the  NorthV  Were  the  Southerners  all  bad? 
Was  Washington  (keeper  of  slaves)  a  worse  man  than  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  the  abolitionisti'  England  has  taught  us 
much  that  is  helpful  and  useful,  regarding  the  civil  service 
and  ballot  laws.  Can  our  jmpils  find  out  other  things  in 
which  she  and  other  countries  are  to  be  considered  more 
advanced  than  is  the  United  States?  We  need  not  fear  to 
weaken  the  sentiment  of  patriotism.  The  true  patriot  is 
eager  to  improve  his  country;  only  the  demagogue  tries  to 
flatter  his  followers  into  seuseless  content.  Our  history  is 
HO  full  of  glorious  success  (hat  our  citizens  need  uo  special 
Inceattve  to  pride  of  country.  They  need,  rather,  a  keener 
flense  of  responsibility. 

It  has  been  urged  at  times  that  work  which  deals  wit^ 
politics  and  the  nature  of  the  state  is  too  advanced  for  the 
public  schools,  at  any  rate  for  the  lower  grades;  that  our 
children  have  not  the  proper  apperceptive  material;  cannot 
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connect  such  work  with  anything  that  they  have  previously 
learned.  Such  an  opinion,  however,  comes  from  a  mistaken 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  state  and  of  government. 
and  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  exist. 

We  are  all  too  accustomed  to  think  of  the  state  as 
something  remote  from  us.  If  we  speak  of  state  aid  for  ed- 
ucation or  state  ownership  of  railways,  our  minds  turn  at 
once  to  the  capital  city  of  our  state,  or  to  Washington,  the 
seats  of  active  government.  We  need  not  merely  to  know, 
but  to  feel,  to  make  real  and  habitual  to  our  thinking  the 
fact  that  we,  as  individuals,  are  part  of  the  state;  that  it 
can  not  exist  without  us,  and  that  no  one  of  us,  strong 
or  weak,  young  or  old.  voter  or  non-voter,  fails  to  exert  in- 
fluence on  the  government  or  can  ])Ut  off  responsibility  for 
what  is  done  by  the  state.  Our  influence  may  be  weakened 
by  a  boss:  we  may  try  to  avoid  responsibility  by  remaining 
away  from  the  polls;  but,  not  only  our  congressmen  and 
legislators,  but  every  voter  who  aids  in  an  election;  every 
woman  who  strengthens  a  husband's  or  father's  arm,  not 
merely  in  voting,  but  even  in  business,  or  social  life;  even 
the  new-born  babe,  whose  needs  stimulate  its  father  to 
more  activity  in  labor,  love  for  which  makes  its  mother 
kinder,  more  charitable,  more  considerate  of  others,  are 
powers  in  the  state;  and  everyone  who  has  reached  years  of 
discretion  ought  to  be  made  to  realize  his  responsibility 
for  the  state. 

Our  human  natures  force  us  into  governmental  relations, 
in  order  that  our  lives  may  be  richer  and  nobler  than  they 
could  be  were  we  to  live  in  isolation.  Complete  life  is  pos- 
sible only  in  the  associated  state.  As  parts  of  that  state, 
with  that  purpose  of  striving  for  the  "complete  life"  be- 
fore us,  our  duties  not  merely  as  Christians  or  as  men  and 
women,  but  also  as  citizens,  require  us  to  care  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  fellows.  Even  in  governmental  affairs,  the  per- 
sonal interests  of  citizens  are  largely  local.  Woodrow  Wilson 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  twelve  greatest 
reform  measures  of  all  kinds  passed  in  England  within  the 
present  century,  only  one  before  our  civil  war  and  only  two 
since  the  war  amendments  would  have  been  in  this  country 
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for  the  central  govemment.  The  others  would  have 
been  dealt  with  by  the  separate  states.  Even  matters  more 
strictly  local  still  are  of  great  importance  to  the  individual. 
Durinsr  our  last  presidential  campaign  our  farmers  were 
greatly  concerned  about  the  monetary  standard,  and  millions 
of  dollars  were  expended  in  atteraptinp  to  change  their  opin- 
ions on  the  question.  Yet  any  thoughtful  student  will  con- 
cede that  the  prosperity  of  the  average  well-to-do  farmer 
would  be  affected  more,  and  more  permanently,  by  a  change 
in  the  quality  of  the  road  between  his  farm  and  the  nearest 
good  market  town,  from  that  of  the  average  dirt  road  to 
that  of  a  good  macadam  than  he  would  be  by  any  pro- 
posed change  in  the  monetary  standard.  Beneficial  to  him 
as  a  tariff  on  wool  might  be,  the  chances  are  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  ten  dollars  in  cash  and  two  days 
in  time  spent  in  attending  political  rallies,  if  expended  in 
battening  the  cracks  in  his  sheds  would  have  saved  him 
more  money  in  lambs  than  he  will  gain  in  the  increased 
price  of  wool  from  the  new  tariff.  Even  the  average  car- 
penter and  mason  has  much  more  real  personal  concern  in 
the  election  of  the  next  school  teacher  than  in  that  of  the 
next  president.  As  a  student  of  political  science  keenly 
interested  in  all  matters  of  political  controversy.  I  am 
gratified  to  be  consulted  by  my  next  door  neighbor  regard- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  regard- 
ing the  income  tax:  but  as  a  practical  business  man  with  a 
small  kitchen  garden  my  real  financial  interest  and  my  per- 
sonal comfort  and  peace  of  mind  are  far  more  concerned 
in  his  views  regarding  hen  coops  and  the  moral  duties  of 
poultry  keejiers.  I  do  not  wish  at  all  to  minimize  the 
duties  of  citizens  toward  our  central  government.  Most  of 
us  are  too  careless  in  that  regard;  but  I  do  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  do  not  draw  these  things  ordinarily  with  the 
right  perspective,  and  that  when  we  consider  the  duties  of 
citizens  from  the  right  standpoint,  we  shall  observe  that 
even  small  children  are  able  to  find  tasks  suitable  for  clti- 
isens  to  comprehend  and  to  understand  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  political  duties — honesty  and  fair  dealing  toward 
one's  fellows. 
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As  in  ouv  later  methods  of  teaching'  (jeography,  w« 
begin  with  the  school  and  go  out  thence  to  the  town,  the 
state,  the  nation,  so  in  teaching-  political  duties,  take  first 
those  to  our  schoolmates  and  neighbors. 

The  essence  of  all  good  teaching,  however,  is  the  pnt-j 
ling  into  practice  in  life  the  principles  laid  down  in  the' 
books  or  in  lectures,  or,  better  than  either,  brought  out  by 
tlie  children  themselves  by  skillful  questions.  It  may  well 
be  worth  our  while  to  point  out  some  at  least  of  the  civic 
duties  that  children  can  jierform.  Many  of  them  are  often^ 
performed  now  without  any  consciousness  of  their  public 
nature.  When  a  pupil  in  a  district  school  I  trudged  off  wittlj 
a  comrade  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  bring  a  pail  of  drinkini 
water,  I  believe  that  an  added  value  would  have  been  given 
to  the  delight  of  the  outdoor  freedom,  if  I  had  been  made  t( 
realize  that  I  was  doing  a  citizen's  duty,  working  for  th< 
publicl  If  our  children  knew  that  the  desks  which  they  so 
carelessly  carve  and  the  buildings  which  they  so  wautonlyl 
deface  at  times  belong  not  to  au  indefinite,  abstract  entity] 
"the  town,"  but  to  themselves,  their  parents,  their  fellows,] 
and  that  an  injury  done  to  that  building  is  robbery  of  Iheil 
friends,  they  would  be  more  careful.  If  they  were  made  tc 
see  that  by  care  of  school  buildiugs  and  furniture  they  could 
aid  in  lowering  the  tax  rate;  that  by  order  in  school  and  in- 
spirit of  helpfulness  toward  their  teacher — a  public  official^! 
— they  were  performing  patriotic  duties,  their  school  wouM^ 
take  on  an  added  interest  and  appear  of  more  importance. 
Is  it  hard  for  a  child  twelve  years  of  age  to  understand  that^ 
the  man  who  swears  down  his  assessment  unduly  is  practi- 
cally jiutting  his  hand  into  his  neighbor's  pocket  by  increas- 
ing their  taxes  unjustly?  Children  trained  to  see  what  the| 
state  is  and  the  real  and  close  relation  existing  between  ]Hib- 
lic  and  ]trivate  property  would  not  be  so  reckless  in  later' 
years  in  squandering  public  funds  in  foolish  appropriations 
as  are  many  of  our  legislators  who  look  upon  the  public 
treasury  as  a  bottomless  well  from  which  to  draw  good, 
gifts  for  their  constituents  and  especially  for  their  neal 
friends  and  relatives. 
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In  some  of  our  cities,  Boston,  PiiUadelphia.  New  Yorit, 

he  youngsters  have  been  formed  into  a  Juvenile  Street 

eanin^  Brigade."     The  members  are  piedtred  to  pick  up 

stray  pieces  of  paper  and  deposit  them  in  receptacles  pro- 

Icled  by  the  city.      In  one  of  the  Chicago  schools,  some 

ears   a^o    there   wo-s   a   charitable    organization    formed 

among  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the  principal   that 

did  much  practical,  intelligent  work,  quite  after  the  type 

of  that  done  by  the  best  societies  of  adults.    Such  practical 

work  can  be  found  in  many  iields,  and  in  no  other  way  can 

the  children  be  so  directly  trained  as  through  practice. 

The  most  direct  jiractical  work  in  politics  by  children 

at  I  have  seen  is  that  done  in  the  George  Junior  Republic 

at  Freeville,  New  York,  where  the  young  people  twelve  to 

eighteen  years  of  age  make  their  own  laws,  have  their  own 

I  courts  and  jiolice,  punish  their  own  criminals  with  lines 
Ipd  imprisonment  that  are  not  play  but  real  locking  up  in 
Kal  cells,  real  hard  labor  and  poor  food,  and  use  a  boy  and 
lirl  public  opinion  that  is  even  more  powerful  than  that  in 
hult  society  because  it  is  franker  and  more  positive.  This 
was  a  real  share  in  government  that  can  rarely  be  given  in 
fichools. 

But  where  in  the  school  and  university  curriculum  shall 
this  training  be  given?  It  is  evident  from  what  has  already 
been  said  that  the  most  fundamental  things,  the  prime 
essentials  in  training  for  citizenship.— lofty  ideals,  inde- 
pendence and  impartiality  of  judgment,  regard  for  the 
rigtits  of  others, — are  to  be  taught  always,  in  every  class,  in 
all  grades,  and  the  methods  are  substantially  the  same  from 
-Jtindergarten  to  university.  As  children  ought  to  live  ia 
Bfcn  atmosphere  of  good  English,  good  temper,  good  morals, 
BO  ought  thej'  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  tolerance,  inde- 
pendence, impartiality  of  judgment,  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  thoughtfulness  regarding  one's  own  duties — and  the 
teacher  must  create  this  atmosphere.  The  turning  of  the 
attention  to  public  duties  can  be  begun  and  carried  on 
informally,  as  has  been  suggested  from  the  beginning;  but 
especially  in  studies  in  literature,  and  history,  and  geogra- 
phy will  the  relations  of  men  in  society  and  of  nations,  one 
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with  another,  be  brought  out.  Whatever  may  be  one's  idea 
regardinu  concentration  aad  grouping  of  studies,  all  may 
agree  that  the  fitting  of  children  for  service  in  the  state 
should  he  kept  prominently  in  mind  in  all  the  studies.  In 
all  those  subjects  specific  information  can  be  given — ^and 
especially  in  them  all  can  pupils  be  led  by  skillful  ques- 
tioning to  reason  out  for  themselves  the  nature  of  th 
fundamental  economic  and  political  relations  of  trade. 
tran.sportation,  money,  labor,  of  taxes,  of  forms  of  govern- 
ment, of  the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  No  special  formal  training, 
with  separate  textbooks,  need  be  given,  perhajis,  in  Econ- 
omics, or  even  in  Civil  Government,  until  the  college  i 
reached,  if  the  teachers  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  oppor 
tunities  for  such  training  in  kindred  subjects;  but  probably 
in  most  high  schools  such  subjects  should  be  formally  inlro 
duced. 

In  the  colleges  and  universities,  of  course,  should  come 
the  formal  studies  of  Constitutional  and  Administrative 
Law  and  Politics,  native,  historical  and  comparative,  with 
History,  and  Ethics,  and  Philosophy.  But,  I  pass  these  with 
simply  the  mention,  because,  that  is  understood  by  all; 
but  primarily  because,  even  in  the  universities,  where  one 
keeps  in  mind  the  purpose  of  "training  for  citizenship."  of 
molding  men  toinfluence  society  for  good  orevil,  information 
in  administrative  law  and  comparative  politics,  even  fo 
most  graduate  students,  is  of  less  importance  than  the  prac- 
tice of  forming  impartial  judgments  on  present  political 
methods,  and  of  thus  learning  how  righteousness  must  ml 
if  the  state  is  to  live.  The  awakening  of  a  living  interest  io 
public  affairs,  the  arousing  of  a  determination  to  see  and 
judge  political  life  fairly  and  impartially  as  it  is,  the  kindling 
ling  of  resolves  in  one's  students'  minds  to  sta,nd  tor  the  best 
and  noblest  measures  in  the  state,  and  never  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  civilized  society,  to  enrich  an 
ennoble  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  nor  of  the  essential  condi 
tion  of  success,  bringing  the  life  of  the  state  into  accord  with 
the  principles  of  justice  and  righteousness — these  are  still  in 
the  university  as  in  the  primary  school,  the  most  important 
tasks  of  the  teacher,  and  those  requiring  the  highest  gifts. 
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must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  these  purposes  should  be 
the  mind  of  the  mathematician  and  the  biologist,  as  well 
[as  in  that  of  the  historian  and  politician  (I  use  the  word  in 
fits   proper   sense);    for  while  the  latter  may  have  oppor 
tunity  to  inculcate  the  lesson  more  frequently,  the  occasion 

t comes  not  rarely  to  all,  and  the  method  is,  after  all.  mainly 
a  matter  of  a  living  example,  so  far  as  the  spirit  is  con- 
cerned. 
So  far  as  one  deals  with  the  study  of  formal  jirinciples, 
of  course,  one  can  to  best  advanta^fe  employ  the  inductive 
methods  for  which,  ia  every  community,  an  abundance  of 
^material  is  found, 

I  A  word  should  be  said  about  educational  means  outside 
the  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  influence  of  such  activity 
upon  society.  While  we  must  expect  that  great  social  re- 
forms which  iuvolvechanfies  in  the  dispositions  or  habits  of 
I  the  people  will  be  completed  only  with  coming  generations, 
still,  one  ought  everywhere  tokeep^jood  inlluencesat  work. 
Much  can  be  accomplished;  and  some  of  those  improvements 
that  involve  only  changes  in  the  forms  of  institutions,  or  in 
the  relations  of  individuals  can  be  often  carried  through  by 
earnest  people  in  a  short  time,  especially  if  the  plans  have 

■no  political  partisan  aspect.  In  the  winter  of  1*^95,  I  saw  an 
important  law  put  through  the  New  York  legislature,  merely 
as  the  result  of  a  few  sentences  dropped  in  a  public  lec- 
ture. The  idea  was  fruitful,  was  nonpartisan.  The  result 
I  was  some  of  the  best  suggestions  regarding  legislative 
piethods  ever  made  in  America,  suggestions  that  there  is 
reason  to  hope  will  bear  fruit  yet  in  the  state  of  their  origin. 
Often  a  university  extension  course,  or  a  course  of  study  in 
alocal  club,  or  school,  will  lead  to  action  which  bringsgreat 
^ood  to  the  whole  community.  The  churches  ought  always 
to  be,  and  often  are,  powerful  influences  toward  political 
improvement,  especially  when  they  keep  out  of  politics  and 
devote  themselves  to  cultivating  and  practicing  high  ideals. 
And  it  must  uot  be  forgotten  that  a  social  reform  in  even 
one  small  community  is  often  wide-reaching  in  its  effects- 
Think  of  Pestalozzi's  story  of  the  influence  of  the  wise  Ger- 
trude, the  typical  model  citizen.     The  experiment  with  the 
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liquor  traffic  in  Goltieiiburg,  Sweden,  has  revolutionized  the 
system  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  has  set  reformers  talking 
the  world  over,  and  is  likely  to  result  in  untold  benefit  t( 
many  peoples.     The  methods  of  work  outside  the  school  at 
the  same  as  those  within:  Give  knowledge,  pive ideals,  gii 
impartiality,  and  independence,  and  rif^hteousness. 

To  sum  up  our  conclusions,  then,  good  citisenship  nc 
only  can  be  promoted  by  educational  means,  but  a  chief  es- 
sentia] for  ultimate  success  in  social  reforms  is  that  we  trai^_ 
up  citizens;  that  the  people  be  lautrht  to  understand  bettdH 
the  nature  of  social  institutions;  that  tliey  realize  that  not 
all,  but  a  large  part  of  our  social  evils  come  not  from  wick- 
edness or  hard- hearted n ess  or  injustice — (though  all  these, 
too,  bring  evils  in  their  train) — but    merely  from  a  malad- 
justment of  social  relations.     They  should  realize  also  tha 
these  evils  can    be  overcome  at  times   by   merely  sligh 
changes  in  methods  of  social  work  if  only  students  of  so 
ciety  can  be  found  to   suggest   wise   changes  in  methods 
But  most  important  of  all.  is  the  education  of  the  people 
to  that  flexibility  of  temperament  and  culture  that  will  en- 
able them  readily  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions, 
that  impartiality  of  spirit,  that  judicial  habit  of  thoughtj 
that  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  which  will  aid  tlifm 
to  see  truth  even  when  unwelcome,  and  that  zeal  for  truth 
and  righteousness  which  will  lead  them  to  be  willing  to  do 
theirduty.  and  will  thus  fit  them  to  adjust  themselves  best 
to  the  places  in  which  they  can  render  to  society  the  great 
est  service. 
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V  This   society   is   now   completing   its   second    vear  of 
B^essive  discussion  of  important  topics  in  education. 

It  is  the  well-matured  plan  of  the  society  to  secure  the 
lest  papers  within  its  reach  on  the  most  vital  problems  of 
iraerican  education.  These  papers  are  printed  beforehand 
nd  circulated  to  the  members  so  that  they  may  be  carefully 
ead  and  weighed  before  the  time  for  discussion  in  the 
leetings.  The  publications  may  then  be  taken  home  and 
heir  practical  value  tested.  This  plan  jirovides  (what  is 
lOt  usual  in  our  educational  meetings)  for  very  careful 
ireparation  of  papers,  thorough  and  comiilete  discussion' 
ffter  thoughtful  reading,  and  the  later  study,  testing  and 
pplication  of  the  theories  proposed.  In  this  way  it  is 
plieved  that  progress  can  be  made  toward  the  settlement 
I  some  of  our  vexed  questions  of  education. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  already  out  and  definitely  planned  are 
follows: 
[First  Year-Book  for  1895— 

Concentration,  by  Frank  M.  McMurry, 

The  Culture  Epochs,  C-  C.  VanLiew. 

Most  Pressing  Problems,  Charles  DeGarmo. 

Course  of  Study  for  Primary  Grade,  Mrs.  Lida  McMurry. 

prat  Supplement  to  the  First  Year-Book.      (Denver) — 
DiacusaioDS  of  the  Denver  Papers. 

A  Descriptive  Liat  of  English  and  German  Works  on  Her- 
bartian  Pedagogy, 

i:ond  Supplement  to  the  First  Year-Book— 
Interest  as  Related  to  Will. 
Also  the  Discussion  of  this  Paper  at  Jacksonville. 

>iid  Year-Book.  l»m.     (Buffalo)— 
Isolation  and  Dnification  as  Baues  of  a  Course  of  Study,  by 
I'lmerson  E^  White.    Reply,  by  Charles  A.  McMurry. 
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A  Sympoeium  on  the  Culture  Epochs.    Papers  by  Luken^ 
Seeley,    Brown,  Dewey,  McMurry,  Galbreatb,   Biusda 
Felniley,  and  VanLlew. 

Preaenl  Status  of  the  Doctrine  of  Interest,  DeGarmo. 

Literature  in  the  Hl^rh  School,  J,  Roae  Colby. 
List  of  Books. 

First  Supplement  to  the  Second  Year-Book  — 

Training  for  Citlnenship,  Jeremiah  W.  .Tenks. 
Second    Supplement    to   the    Second   Y«ar    Book 
prospect) — 

Diacussloti  of  Dr.  Jenke'  paper  and  other  papers  on 
same  subject. 

Third  Year-Book.  1897.  Milwaukee.     (Planned)— 

Moral  Education.      Papers  by  John  Dewey,  John  Adaii 
W,  T.  Harris,  and  Charles  DeGarmo. 

MEMEEUSHIP. 

Single  membership  in   the   National    Herbart  Society! 
■  may  be   had  by  -sending  to  the  secretary  one   dollar  per] 
year  (including^  the  Year-Book  and  two  supplements).    Back 
numbers  of  the  Year-Books  may  be  secured  from  the  secre- 
tary for   50   cents   each;   supplements  for  26   cents  eacliJ 
Ordered  in  quantities  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent] 

LOCAL    CLDBS. 

A  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  tlie  formation  of  local' 
clubs  of  those  wishing  to  study  the  Year-Books  and  Sup]>l«" 
ments.  Many  such  local  clubs  have  been  formed  at  Norma* 
Schools,  at  Universities,  by  city  superintendents,  and  'f* 
some  cases  by  county  superintendents.  When  four  or  mo""*^ 
jjersons  wish  to  fonn  a  local  club  the  membership  is  tix^^ 
at  75  cents  for  each  person.  They  will  elect  a  chairmaP* 
who  will  conduct  the  correspondence,  receive  the  Year-Bot*" 
and  Supplements  for  the  club,  sending;  the  money,  an*" 
forwarding  all  questions  and  communications  to  the  secrc 
tary  of  the  National  Society, 

COURSES   OP  READING. 
For  those  local  clubs  wishing  to  take  up  a  course  or  | 
reading  in  Herbartian  pedagogy  such  a  course  is  fully  out- 
lined in  the  First  Supplement  to  the  First  Year-Book  and 
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in  the  Second  Year-Book.     A  descriptive  catalogue  of 
^he  leading  books  in  English  and  German  is  given. 

The  success  of  a  local  club  depends  largely  upon  the 
shairman,  who  should  not  only  receive  and  distribute  the 
Year-Books,  but  fix  a  regular  time  for  meetings,  appoint  a 
member  for  each  meeting  who  shall  present  a  well  prepared 
paper  and  assist  in  the  discussions.  In  the  discussion  of 
imjiortaDt  tO]>ics.  such  as  concentration,  apperception,  in- 

tterest.  culture  epochs,  a  series  of  comparative  readings 
from  several  boolis  should  l>e  planned. 
Those  wishing  to  become  members  of  the  National  Her- 
bart  Society,  either  singly  or  in  clubs,   should  send  their 
membership  fee  to  the  secretary, 

Charles  A.  McMlrry, 

Chicago  University, 

Chicago,  IlliDois. 
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PREFACE. 

The  Third  Yearbook  of  the  National  Herbart  Society  is  given 
largely  lo  the  discussion  of  a  single  topic — Moral  Education. 

Each  of  these  four  papers  will  be  discussed  at  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Herbart  Society  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association. 

A  number  of  the  most  eminent  educators  in  the  country  have  prom- 
ised to  lead  in  the  discussions. 

The  Supplement,  which  is  printed  as,  a  part  of  this  Yearbook, 
continues  the  discussion  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Jenks'  paper  on  Training  for 
Citizenship,  It  consists  partly  of  discussions  on  this  topic  at  the  Indi- 
anapolis meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  and  partly  of 
papers  oKered  at  the  Galesburg  meeting  of  Central  Illinois  teachers. 

All  those  interested  in  the  papers  on  Moral  Education  should  read 
them  carefully  before  going  to  the  Milwaukee  meeting.  Only  in  this 
way  can  a  profitable  discussion  of  the  papers  be  secured  at  the 
meeting. 

It  is  suggested  that  leaders  of  local  clubs  arrange  one  or  two  meet- 
ings in  June  (or  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  Yearbook. 

At  the  close  of  this  Yearbook  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the 
organization  of  the  Herbart  Society  and  the  terms  of  membership  in 
clubs  and  singly. 

The  Yearbooks  can  be  ordered  of  the  Secretary, 

CUABLES    A.    McMURRV, 

The  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  III. 
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ETHICAL  PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING   EDUCATION. 


By  John    Dkwev.  Ph.D.. 
The  Univetsily  o(  Chicago. 


It  is  quite  dear  that  there  cannot  be  two  sets  of  ethical  principles, 
or  two  forms  of  ethical  theory,  one  for  life  in  the  school,  and  the  other 
for  life  outside  of  the  schooL  As  conduct  is  one,  the  principles  of 
conduct  are  one  also.  The  frequent  tendency  to  discuss  the  morals  of 
the  school,  as  if  the  latter  were  an  institution  by  itself,  and  as  if  its 
morale  could  be  stated  without  reference  to  the  general  scientilic  prin- 
ciples of  conduct,  appears  to  me  highly  unfortunate.  Principles  are 
the  same.  It  is  the  special  points  of  contact  and  application  which 
vary  with  diBerent  conditions.  I  shall  make  no  apology,  accordingly, 
for  commencing  with  statements  which  seem  to  me  of  universal  valid- 
ity and  scope,  and  afterwards  considering  the  moral  work  of  the  school 
as  a  special  case  of  these  general  principles.  I  may  be  forgiven  also 
for  adding  that  the  limits  of  space  forbid  much  in  the  way  of  amplili- 
cation  and  qualification,  and  that, so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  the  mate- 
rial will  therefore  be  presented  in  somewhat  dogmatic  shape.  I  hope, 
however,  it  will  not  be  found  dogmatic  in  spirit,  for  the  principles 
slated  are  all  of  them,  in  my  judgment,  capable  of  purely  scientific 
justification. 

All  ethical  theory  is  two  faced.  It  requires  to  be  considered  from 
two  different  points  of  view,  and  staled  in  two  different  sets  of  terras. 
These  are  the  social  and  the  psychological.  We  do  not  have  here, 
however,  a  division,  but  simply  a  distinction.  Psychological  ethics 
does  not  cover  part  of  the  field,  and  then  require  social  ethics  to  include 
the  territory  left  untouched.  Both  cover  the  entire  sphere  of  conduct. 
Nor  does  the  distinction  mark  a  compromise,  or  a  fusion,  as  if  at  one 
point  the  psychological  view  broke  down,  and  needed  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  sociological.     Each  theory  is  complete  and  coherent 
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within  itself,  so  far  as  its  own  end  or  purpose  is  concerned.  But  con- 
duct is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  to  be  staled  throughout  from  two 
points  of  view.  How  this  distinclton  happens  to  exist  may  perhaps  be 
guessed  at  by  calling  to  mind  that  the  individual  and  society  are  neither 
opposed  to  each  other  nor  separated  from  each  other.  Society  is  a  soci- 
ety of  individuals  and  the  individual  is  always  a  social  individual.  He 
has  no  existence  by  himself.  He  lives  in,  for,  and  by  society,  just  as 
society  has  no  existence  excepting  in  and  through  the  individuals  who 
constitute  it.  But  we  can  state  one  and  the  same  process  (as,  for  exam- 
ple, telling  the  truth)  either  from  the  standpoint  of  what  it  effects  in 
society  as  a  whole,  or  with  reference  to  the  particular  individual  con- 
cerned. The  latter  slalement  will  be  psychological ;  the  former,  social 
as  to  its  purport  and  terras. 

If,  then,  the  difference  is  simply  a  point  of  view,  we  first  need  to 
find  out  what  fixes  the  two  points  of  view.  Why  are  they  necessary  ? 
Because  conduct  itself  has  two  aspects.  On  one  side  conduct  is  a  form 
of  activity.  It  is  a  mode  of  operation.  It  is  something  which  some- 
body does.  There  is  no  conduct  excepting  where  there  is  an  agent. 
From  this  standpoint  conduct  is  a  process  having  its  own  form  or 
mode,  having,  as  it  were,  its  own  running  machinery.  That  is,  it  is 
something  which  the  agent  does  in  a  certain  wayj  something  which  is 
an  outcome  of  the  agent  himself,  and  which  efiects  certain  changes 
within  the  agent  considered  as  an  agent  or  doer.  Now  when  we  ask 
how  conduct  is  carried  on,  what  sort  of  a  doing  it  is,  when,  that  is  lo 
say,  we  discuss  it  with  reference  to  an  agent  from  whom  it  springs, 
and  whose  powers  it  modifies,  our  discussion  is  necessarily  psycholog- 
ical. Psychology  thus  fixes  for  us  the  how  of  conduct,  the  way  in  which 
it  takes  place.  Consideration  from  this  standpoint  is  necessary  because 
it  is  obvious  that  modifications  in  results  or  products  must  flow  from 
changes  in  the  agent  or  doer.  If  we  want  to  get  different  things  done, 
we  must  begin  with  changing  the  machinery  which  does  them. 

I  hope  the  term  "machinery"  here  will  not  be  misunderstood  by 
being  taken  in  too  dead  and  mechanical  a  sense.  All  that  is  meant 
here  is  that  the  mode  of  action  of  the  individual  agent  controls  the 
product,  or  what  is  done,  just  as  the  way  in  which  a  particular  machine 
works  controls  the  output  in  that  direction.  The  individual  agent  has 
a  certain  structure,  and  certain  ways  of  operating.  It  is  simply  this 
which  is  referred  to  as  machinery. 

But  conduct  has  a  v>kat  as  well  as  a  how.     There  is  something 
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3one  as  well  as  a  way  in  which  it  is  done.  There  are  ends,  outcomes, 
results,  as  well  as  ways,  means,  and  processes.  Now  when  we  consider 
conduct  from  this  standpoint  (with  reference,  that  is  to  say,  to  its 
actual  filling,  content,  or  concrete  worth)  we  are  considering  conduct 
from  a  social  standpoint^  (rom  the  place  which  it  occupies,  not  simply 
with  reference  lo  the  person  who  does  it,  but  with  reference  to  ihc 
whole  living  siluation  into  which  i[  enters. 

The  psychological  view  of  conduct  has  to  do,  then,  with  the  ques- 
tion of  agency,  of  how  the  individual  operates;  the  social,  with  what 
the  individual  does  and  needs  to  do,  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  his  membership  in  a  whole  which  is  larger  than  himself. 

We  may  illustrate  by  reference  to  business  life.  A  man  starts  in  a 
business  of  manufacturing  cotton  cloth.  Now  this  occupation  of  his 
may  be  considered  from  two  standpoints.  The  individual  who  makes 
the  cloth  does  not  originate  the  demand  for  it.  Society  needs  the 
cloth,  and  thereby  furnishes  the  end  or  aim  to  the  individual.  It 
needs  a  certain  amount  of  cloth,  and  cloth  of  certain  varying  qualities 
and  patterns.  It  is  this  siluation  outside  the  mere  operations  of  the 
manufacturer  which  fixes  the  meaning  and  value  of  what  he  does.  If 
it  were  not  for  these  social  needs  and  demands,  the  occupation  of  the 
manufacturer  would  be  purely  formal.  He  might  as  well  go  out  into 
the  wilderness  and  heap  up  and  tear  down  piles  of  sand. 

But  on  the  other  side  society  must  have  its  needs  met,  its  ends  real- 
ized, through  the  activities  of  some  specific  individual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals. The  needs  will  forever  go  unsatisfied  unless  somebody  takes 
it  as  his  special  business  to  supply  them.  So  we  may  consider  the 
manufactory  of  cotton  cloth,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  posi- 
tion which  it  occupies  in  the  larger  social  whole,  but  also  as  a  mode  of 
operation  which  simply  as  a  mode  is  complete  in  itself.  After  the  manu- 
facturer has  determined  the  ends  which  he  has  to  meet  (the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  cloth  he  needs  to  produce)  he  has  to  go  to  work  to  con- 
sider the  cheapest  and  best  modes  of  producing  them,  and  of  getting 
them  to  the  market.  He  has  to  transfer  his  attention  from  the  ends  to 
the  means.  He  has  to  see  how  to  make  his  factory,  considered  as  a 
mode  of  activity,  the  best  possible  organized  agency  within  itself.  No 
amount  of  reflection  npon  how  badly  society  needs  cloth  will  help  him 
here.  He  has  to  think  out  his  problem  in  terms  of  the  number  and  kind 
of  machines  which  he  will  use,  the  number  of  men  which  he  will  employ, 
bow  much  be  will    pay  them,  how  and  where    he  will  buy  his  raw 
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material,  and  through  what  tnstruiD  en  tali  ties  he  will  get  his  goods  to 
the  market.  Now  while  this  question  is  ultimately  only  a  means  to  the 
larger  social  end,  yet  in  order  that  it  may  become  a  true  means,  and 
accomplish  the  Work  which  it  has  to  do,  it  must  become,  for  the  time 
being,  an  end  in  itseli.  It  must  be  stated,  in  other  words,  in  terms  of 
the  factory  as  a  working  agency, 

I  think  this  parallelism  may  be  applied  to  moral  conduct  with- 
out the  change  of  a  single  principle.  It  is  not  the  mere  individual  as 
an  individual  who  makes  the  final  demand  for  moral  action,  who 
establishes  the  final  end,  or  furnishes  the  final  standards  of  worth.  It 
is  the  constitution  and  development  of  the  larger  life  into  which  he 
enters  which  settles  these  things.  But  when  we  come  to  the  question 
of  how  the  individual  is  to  meet  the  moral  demands,  of  how  he  is  to 
realize  the  values  within  himself,  the  question  is  one  which  concerns 
the  individual  as  an  agent.  Hence  it  must  be  answered  in  psycholog- 
ical terms. 

Let  us  change  the  scene  of  discussion  to  the  school.  The  child 
who  is  educated  there  is  a  member  of  society  and  must  be  instructed 
and  cared  for  as  such  a  member.  The  moral  responsibility  of  the 
school,  and  of  those  who  conduct  it,  is  to  society.  The  school  is  funda- 
mentally an  institution  erected  by  society  to  do  acertain  specific  work — 
to  exercise  a  certain  specific  function  in  maintaining  the  life  and  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  society.  The  educational  system  which  does  not 
recognize  this  fact  as  entailing  upon  it  an  ethical  responsibility  is 
derelict  and  a  defaulter.  It  is  not  doing  what  it  was  called  into  exist- 
ence to  do,  and  what  it  pretends  to  do.  Hence  the  necessity  of  dis- 
cussing the  entire  structure  and  the  specific  workings  of  the  school 
system  from  the  standpoint  of  its  moral  position  and  moral  function 
to  society. 

The  above  is  commonplace.  But  the  idea  is  ordinarily  taken  in 
too  limited  and  rigid  a  way.  The  social  work  of  the  school  is  often 
limited  to  training  for  citizenship,  and  citizenship  is  then  interpreted 
in  a  narrow  sense  as  meaning  capacity  to  vote  intelligently,  a  disposi- 
tion to  obey  laws,  etc  But  it  is  futile  to  contract  and  cramp  the  eth- 
ical responsibility  of  the  school  in  this  way.  The  child  is  one,  and  he 
must  either  live  his  life  as  an  integral  unified  being  or  suffer  loss  and 
create  friction.  To  pick  out  one  of  the  manifold  social  relations  which 
the  child  bears,  and  to  define  the  work  of  the  school  with  relation  to 
that,  is  like  instituting  avast  and  complicated  system  of  physical  exercise 
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which  would  have  for  ils  object  simply  the  developinenl  of  the  lungs  and 
the  power  of  breathing,  independent  of  other  organs  and  functions.  The 
child  is  an  organic  whole,  intellectually,  socially,  and  morally,  as  well 
as  physically.  The  elhical  aim  which  determines  the  work  of  the 
school  must  accordingly  be  interpreted  in  the  most  comprehensive  and 
organic  spirit.  We  must  take  the  child  as  a  member  of  society  in  the 
broadest  sense  and  demand  whatever  is  necessary  to  enable  the  child 
to  recognize  all  his  social  relations  and  to  carry  them  Out. 

The  child  is  to  be  not  only  a  voter  and  a  subject  of  law;  he  is  also 
to  be  a  member  of  a  family,  himself  responsible,  in  all  probability,  in 
turn,  for  rearing  and  training  of  future  children,  and  thus  maintaining 
the  continuity  of  society.  He  is  to  be  a  worker,  engaged  in  some  occu- 
pation which  will  be  of  use  to  society,  and  which  will  maintain  his  own 
Independence  and  self-respect.  He  is  to  be  a  member  of  some  partic- 
ular neighborhood  and  community,  and  must  contribute  to  the  values 
of  life,  add  to  the  decencies  and  graces  of  civilization  wherever  he  is. 
These  are  bare  and  formal  statements,  but  if  we  let  our  imagination 
translate  them  into  their  concrete  details  we  have  a  wide  and  varied 
scene.  For  the  diild  properly  to  take  his  place  with  reference  to  these 
various  functions  means  training  in  science,  in  art,  in  history;  com- 
mand of  the  fundamental  methods  of  inquiry  and  the  fundamental 
tools  of  intercourse  and  communication  ;  it  means  a  trained  and  sound 
body,  skillful  eye  and  hand  ;  habits  of  industry,  perseverance,  and, 
above  all,  habits  of  serviceableness.  To  isolate  the  formal  relationship 
of  citizenship  from  the  whole  system  of  relations  with  which  it  is  actu- 
ally interwoven  ;  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  one  particular  study  or 
mode  of  treatment  which  can  make  the  child  a  good  citizen  ;  to  sup- 
pose, in  other  words,  that  a  good  citizen  is  anything  more  than  a  thor- 
oughly efficient  and  serviceable  member  of  society,  one  with  all  his 
powers  of  body  and  mind  under  control,  is  a  cramped  superstition 
^^^  which  it  is  hoped  may  soon  disappear  from  educational  discussion. 
^^H  One  point  more.     The  society  of  which  the  child  is  to  be  a  member 

^^^       19.  in  the  United  States,  a  democratic  and  progressive  society.     The 
I  child  must  be  educated  for  leadership  as  well  as  for  obedience.     He 

H  most  have  power   of  self-direction   and   power  of  directing  others. 

I  powers  of  administration,  ability  to  assume  positions  of  responsibility. 

I  This  necessity  of  educating  for  leadership  is  as  great  on  the  industrial  as 

I  on  the  political  side.   Theaffairsof  life  are  coming  more  and  more  under 

I  the  control  of  insight  and  skill  in  perceiving  and  effecting  combinations. 
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Moreover,  the  conditions  of  life  arc  in  continual  change.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  industrial  and  commercial  development. 
New  inventions,  new  machines,  new  methods  of  transportalion  and 
intercourse  arc  making  over  the  whole  scene  of  action  year  by  year.  It 
Is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  educate  the  child  for  any  fixed  station  in 
life.  So  far  as  education  is  conducted  unconsciously  or  consciously  on 
this  basis,  it  results  in  fitting  the  future  citizen  for  no  station  in  life, 
but  makes  him  a  drone,  a  hanger-on,  or  an  actual  retarding  influence 
in  the  onward  movement.  Instead  of  caring  for  himself  and  for 
others,  he  becomes  one  who  has  himself  to  be  cared  for.  Here,  too,  the 
ethical  responsibility  of  the  school  on  the  social  side  must  be  inter- 
preted in  the  broadest  and  freest  spirit ;  it  is  equivalent  to  that  training 
of  the  child  which  will  give  him  such  possession  of  himself  that  he  may 
take  charge  of  himself;  may  not  only  adapt  himself  to  the  changes 
which  are  going  on,  but  have  power  to  shape  and  direct  those  changes. 

It  is  necessary  to  apply  this  conception  of  the  child's  membership 
in  society  more  specifically  to  determining  the  ethical  principles  of 
education. 

Apart  from  the  thought  of  participation  in  social  life  the  school  has 
no  end  nor  aim.  As  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  school  as  an 
isolated  institution  we  have  no  final  directing  ethical  principles, because 
we  have  no  object  or  ideal.  But  it  is  said  the  end  of  education  may  be 
slated  in  purely  individual  terms.  For  example,  it  is  said  to  be  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers  of  the  individual.  Here  we 
have  no  apparent  reference  to  social  life  or  membership,  and  yet  it  is 
argued  we  have  an  adequate  and  thoroughgoing  definition  of  what  the 
goal  of  education  is.  But  if  this  definition  is  taken  independently  of 
social  relationship  we  shall  find  that  we  have  no  standard  or  criterion 
lor  telling  what  is  meant  by  any  one  of  the  terms  concerned.  We  do 
not  know  what  a  power  is;  we  do  not  know  what  development  is;  we 
do  not  know  what  harmony  is ;  a  power  is  a  power  with  reference  to 
the  use  to  which  it  is  put,  the  function  it  has  to  serve.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  make-up  of  the  human  being,  taken  in  an  isolated  way,  which 
furnishes  controlling  ends  and  serves  to  mark  out  powers.  If  we  leave 
out  the  aim  supplied  from  social  life  we  have  nothing  but  the  old 
"faculty  psychology"  to  fall  back  upon  to  tell  what  is  meant  by  power 
in  general  or  what  the  specific  powers  are.  The  idea  reduces  itself  to 
enumerating  a  lot  of  faculties  like  perception,  memory,  reasoning,  etc., 
and  then  stating  that  each  one  of  these  powers  needs  to  be  developed. 
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But  this  statement  is  barren  and  formal.  It  reduces  training  to  an 
empty  gymnastic. 

Acute  powers  of  observation  and  memory  might  be  developed  by 
studying  Chinese  characters;  acuteness  in  reasoning  might  be  got  by 
discussion  of  the  scholastic  subtleties  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  there  is  no  isolated  faculty  of  observation,  or  memory,  or 
reasoning  any  more  than  there  is  an  original  faculty  of  blacksmith ing, 
carpentering,  or  steam  engineering.  These  faculties  simply  mean  that 
particular  impulses  and  habits  have  been  coordinated  and  framed  with 
reference  to  accomplishing  certain  definite  kinds  of  work.  Precisely 
the  same  thing  holds  of  the  so-called  mental  faculties.  They  are  not 
powers  in  themselves,  but  are  such  only  with  reference  to  the  ends 
to  which  they  are  put,  the  services  which  they  have  to  perform.  Hence 
ihey  cannot  be  located  nor  discussed  as  powers  on  a  theoretical,  but 
only  on  b  practical  basis.  We  need  to  know  the  social  situations  with 
reference  to  which  the  individual  will  have  to  use  ability  to  observe, 
recollect,  imagine,  and  reason  before  we  get  any  inteUigent  and  con- 
crete basis  for  telling  what  a  training  of  mental  powers  actually  means 
either  in  its  general  principles  or  in  its  working  details. 

We  get  no  moral  ideals,  no  moral  standards  tor  school  life  except- 
ing as  we  so  interpret  in  social  terms.  To  understand  what  the  school 
is  actually  doing,  to  discover  defects  in  its  practice,and  to  form  plans  for 
its  progress  means  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  society  requires 
and  of  the  relation  of  the  school  to  these  requirements,  It  is  high 
time,  however,  to  apply  this  general  principle  so  as  to  give  it  a  some- 
what more  definite  content.  What  does  the  general  principle  signify 
when  we  view  the  existing  school  system  in  its  light?  What  defects 
docs  this  principle  point  out  ?    What  changes  does  it  indicate  ? 

The  fundamental  conclusion  is  that  the  school  must  be  itself  made 
into  a  vital  social  institution  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  obtains 
al  present-  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  swimming  school  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  where  youth  are  taught  to  swim  without  going  into  the  water, 
being  repeatedly  drilled  in  the  various  movements  which  are  necessary 
for  swimming.  When  one  of  the  young  men  so  trained  was  asked  what 
he  did  when  begot  into  the  water,  he  laconically  replied,  "Sunk," 
The  story  happens  to  be  true ;  if  it  were  not,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
fable  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  typifying  the  prevailing  status 
of  the  school,  as  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  its  ethical  relationship 
to  society.     The  school  cannot  be  a  preparation  for  social  life  excepting 
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as  it  reproduces,  within  itself,  the  t)'pica1  conditions  of  social  life.  The 
school  at  present  is  engaged  largely  upon  the  futile  task  of  Sisyphus. 
It  is  endeavoring  to  form  practically  an  intellectual  habit  in  children 
for  use  in  a  social  life  which  is,  it  would  almost  seem,  carefully  and 
purposely  kept  away  from  any  vital  contact  with  the  child  who  is  thus 
undergoing  training.  The  only  way  to  prepare  for  social  life  is  to 
engage  in  social  life.  To  form  habits  of  social  usefulness  and  service- 
ableness  apart  from  any  direct  social  need  and  motive,  and  apart  from 
any  existing  social  situation,  is,  to  the  letter,  teaching  the  child  to  swim 
by  going  through  motions  outside  of  the  water.  The  most  indispen- 
sable condition  is  left  out  of  account,  and  the  results  are  correspond- 
ingly futile. 

The  much  and  commonly  lamented  separation  in  the  schools 
between  intellectual  and  moral  training,  between  acquiring  informa- 
tion and  growth  of  character,  is  simply  one  expression  of  the  failure  to 
conceive  and  construct  the  school  as  a  social  institution,  having  social 
life  and  value  within  itself.  Excepting  in  so  far  as  the  school  is  an 
embryonic  yet  typical  community  life,  moral  training  must  be  partly 
pathological  and  partly  formal.  It  is  pathological  inasmuch  as  the 
stress  comes  to  be  laid  upon  correcting  wrongdoing  instead  of  upon 
forming  habits  of  positive  service.  The  teacher  is  necessarily  forced 
into  a  position  where  his  concern  with  Ihe  moral  life  of  the  pupils 
takes  largely  the  form  of  being  on  the  alert  for  failures  to  confomi  to 
the  school  rules  and  routine.  These  regulations,  judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  development  of  the  child  at  the  time,  arc  more  or 
less  conventional  and  arbitrary.  They  are  rules  which  have  to  be  made 
in  order  that  the  existing  modes  of  school  work  may  go  on ;  but  the 
lack  of  inherent  necessity  in  the  school  work  reflects  itself  in  a  feeling, 
on  the  part  of  the  child,  that  the  moral  discipline  of  the  school  is 
somewhat  arbitrary.  Any  conditions  which  compel  the  teacher  to  take 
note  of  failures  rather  than  of  healthy  growth  put  Ihe  emphasis  in  the 
wrong  place  and  result  in  distortion  and  perversion.  Attending  to 
wrongdoing  ought  to  be  an  incident  rather  than  the  important  phase. 
The  child  ought  to  have  a  positive  consciousness  of  what  he  is  about, 
and  to  be  able  to  judge  and  criticise  his  respective  acts  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  reference  to  the  work  which  he  has  to  do.  Only  in  this 
way  does  he  have  a  normal  and  healthy  standard,  enabling  him  properly 
to  appreciate  his  failures  and  to  estimate  them  at  their  right  value. 

By  saying  that  the  moral  training  of  the  school  is  partly  formal,  I 
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mean  that  the  moral  habits  which  are  specially  emphasized  in  the 
school  are  habits  which  arc  created,  as  it  were,  ad  hoc.  Even  the  habits 
of  promptness,  regularity,  industry,  non-interference  with  the  work  of 
others,  faithfulness  to  tasks  imposed,  which  are  specially  inculcated  in 
the  school,  are  habits  which  are  morally  necessary  simply  because  the 
school  system  is  what  it  is,  and  must  be  preserved  intact.  If  we  grant 
the  inviolability  of  the  school  system  as  it  is,  these  habits  represent 
permanent  and  necessary  moral  ideas  ;  but  just  in  so  far  as  the  school 
system  is  itself  isolated  and  mechanical,  (he  insistence  upon  these 
moral  habits  is  more  or  less  unreal,  because  the  ideal  to  which  they 
relate  is  not  itself  necessary.  The  duties,  in  other  words,  are  distinctly 
school  duties,  not  life  duties.  If  we  compare  this  with  the  well-ordered 
home,  we  find  that  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  the  child  has 
to  recognire  and  assume  there  are  not  such  as  belong  to  the  family  as 
a  specialized  and  isolated  institution,  but  flow  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  social  life  in  which  the  family  participates  and  to  which  it  contrib- 
utes. The  child  ought  to  have  exactly  the  same  motives  for  right 
doing,  and  be  judged  by  exactly  the  same  standard  in  the  school,  as  the 
adult  in  the  wider  social  life  to  which  he  belongs.  Interest  in  the 
community  welfare,  an  interest  which  is  intellectual  and  practical,  as 
well  as  emotional- — an  interest,  that  is  to  say,  in  perceiving  whatever 
makes  for  social  order  and  progress,  and  for  carrying  these  principles 
into  execution — is  the  ultimate  ethical  habit  to  which  all  the  special 
school  habits  must  be  related  if  they  are  to  be  animated  by  the  breath 
of  moral  life. 

We  may  apply  this  conception  of  the  school  as  a  social  community 
which  reflects  and  organizes  in  typical  form  the  fundamental  principles 
of  all  community  life,  to  both  the  methods  and  the  subject-matter  of 
Instruct  ion. 

As  to  methods,  this  principle  when  applied  means  that  the  emphasis 
must  be  upon  construction  and  giving  out,  rather  than  upon  absorption 
and  mere  learning.  We  fail  to  recognize  how  essentially  individual- 
istic the  latter  methods  are,  and  how  unconsciously,  vet  certainly  and 
effectively,  they  react  into  the  child's  ways  of  judging  and  of  acting. 
Imagine  forty  children  all  engaged  in  reading  the  same  books,  and  in 
preparing  and  reciting  the  same  lessons  day  after  day.  Suppose  that 
this  constitutes  by  far  the  larger  part  of  their  work,  and  that  they  are 
continually  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  what  they  are  able  to  take  in 
in  a  study  hour,  and  to  reproduce  in  a  recitation  hour.     There  is  next 
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to  no  opportunity  here  for  any  social  or  moral  division  of  labor.  There 
is  no  opportunity  for  each  child  to  work  out  something  specifically 
his  own.  which  he  may  contribute  to  the  common  slock,  while  he, 
in  turn,  participates  in  the  productions  of  others.  All  are  set  to  do 
exactly  the  same  work  and  turn  out  the  same  results.  The  social  spirit 
is  not  cultivated  —  in  fact,  in  so  far  as  this  method  gets  in  its  work,  it 
gradually  atrophies  for  lack  of  use.  It  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  intel- 
lectual side,  that  one  reason  why  reading  aloud  in  school  is  as  poor  as 
it  is  is  that  the  real  motive  for  the  use  of  language  —  the  desire  to 
communicate  and  to  learn — -is  not  utilized.  The  child  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  the  teacher  and  all  his  fellow  pupils  have  exactly  the 
same  fa^ts  and  ideas  before  them  that  he  has;  he  is  not  giving  them 
anything  at  all  new.  Hut  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  moral 
lack  is  not  as  great  as  the  intellectual.  The  child  is  born  with  a 
natural  desire  to  give  out,  to  do,  and  that  means  to  serve.  When  this 
tendency  is  not  made  use  of,  when  conditions  are  such  that  other 
motives  are  substituted,  the  reaction  against  the  social  spirit  is  much 
larger  than  we  have  any  idea  of — especially  when  the  burden  of  the 
work,  week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  falls  tipon  this  side. 

But  lack  of  cultivation  of  the  social  spirit  is  not  all.  Positively 
individualistic  motives  and  standards  are  inculcated.  Some  stimulus 
must  be  found  to  keep  the  child  at  his  studies.  At  the  best  this  will 
be  his  affection  for  his  teacher,  together  with  a  feeling  that  in  doing 
this  he  is  not  violating  school  rules,  and  thus  is  negatively,  if  not 
positively,  contributing  to  the  good  of  the  school.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  these  motives  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  are  inadequate. 
The  relation  between  the  piece  of  work  to  be  done  and  affection  for  a 
third  person  is  external,  not  intrinsic.  It  is  therefore  liable  to  break 
down  whenever  the  external  conditions  are  changed.  Moreover  this 
attachment  to  a  particular  person,  while  in  a  way  social,  may  become 
so  isolated  and  exclusive  as  to  be  positively  selfish  in  quality.  In 
any  case,  it  is  necessary  that  the  child  should  gradually  grow  out  of 
this  relatively  external  motive,  into  an  appreciation  of  the  social  value 
of  what  he  has  to  do  for  its  own  sake,  and  because  of  its  relations  to 
life  as  a  whole,  not  as  pinned  down  to  two  or  three  people. 

But  unfortunately  the  motive  is  not  always  at  this  relative  best, 
while  it  is  always  mixed  with  lower  motives  which  are  distinctly  indi- 
vidualistic. Fear  is  a  motive  which  is  almost  sure  to  enter  in — not 
necessarily  physical  fear,  or  of   punishment,    but  fear  of   losing    the 
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approbation  of  others ;  fear  of  failure  so  extreme  and  sensitive  as  to 
be  morbid.  On  the  other  side,  emulation  and  rivalry  enter  in.  Just 
because  all  are  doing  the  same  work,  and  are  judged  (both  in  recita- 
tion and  in  examination,  with  reference  to  grading  and  to  promotion) 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  their  motives  or  the  ends  which  they  are 
trying  to  reach,  the  feeling  of  superiority  ia  unduly  appealed  to.  The 
children  are  judged  with  reference  to  their  capacity  to  present  the 
same  external  set  of  facts  and  ideas.  As  a  consequence  they  must  be 
placed  in  the  hierarchy  on  the  basis  of  this  purely  objective  standard. 
The  weaker  gradually  lose  their  sense  of  capacity,  and  accept  a 
position  of  continuous  and  persistent  inferiority.  The  effect  of  this 
upon  both  self-respect  and  respect  for  work  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 
The  stronger  grow  to  glory,  not  in  their  strength,  but  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  stronger.  The  child  is  prematurely  launched  into  the  region 
of  individualistic  competition,  and  this  in  a  direction  where  compe- 
tition is  least  applicable,  viz.,  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  matters, 
whose  law  ia  co5peration  and  participation. 

I  cannot  stop  to  paint  the  other  side.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
introduction  of  every  method  which  appeals  to  the  child's  active 
powers,  to  his  capacities  in  construction,  production,  and  creation, 
marks  an  opportunity  to  shift  the  center  of  ethical  gravity  from  an 
absorption  which  is  selfish  to  a  service  which  is  social.  I  shall  have 
occasion  later  on  to  speak  of  these  same  methods  from  the  psycholog- 
ical side,  that  is,  their  relation  to  the  development  of  the  particular 
powers  of  the  child.  I  am  here  speaking  of  these  methods  with 
reference  to  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  a  sense  of  community  life, 
to  a  feeling  of  a  division  oE  labor  which  enables  each  one  to  make  his 
own  contribution,  and  to  produce  results  which  are  to  be  judged  not 
simply  as  intellectual  results  but  from  the  motive  of  devotion  to  work, 
and  of  usefulness  to  others. 

Manual  training  is  more  than  manual ;  it  is  more  than  intellectual ; 
in  the  hands  of  any  good  teacher  it  lends  itself  easily,  and  almost  as  a 
mitter  of  course,  to  development  of  social  habits.  Ever  since  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  it  has  been  a  commonplace  in  the  theory  of  art, 
that  one  of  its  indispensable  features  is  that  it  be  universal,  that  is, 
that  it  should  not  be  the  product  of  any  purely  personal  desire  or 
appetite,  or  be  capable  of  merely  individual  appropriation,  but  should 
have  its  value  participated  in  by  all  who  perceive  it. 

The  divorce  between  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  must  Inevitably 
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continue  in  our  schools  (in  spile  of  the  efforts  of  individual  teachers) 
as  long  as  there  is  a  divorce  between  learning!  and  doing.  Tlie 
attempt  to  attach  genuine  moral  consideralion  to  the  mere  processes  of 
learning,  and  to  the  habits  which  go  along  with  learning,  can  result 
only  in  a  moral  training  which  is  infected  with  formality,  arbitrariness, 
and  an  undue  emphasis  upon  failure  to  conform.  That  as  much  is 
accomplished  as  actually  is  done  only  shows  the  possibilities  which 
would  go  along  with  the  more  organic  ethical  relationships  involved 
in  methods  of  activity  which  would  afford  opportunity  for  reciprocity, 
cooperation,  and  mutual  service. 

The  principle  of  the  school  as  itself  a  representative  social 
institution  may  be  applied  to  the  subject-matter  of  instruction — must 
be  applied  if  the  divorce  between  information  and  character  is  to  be 
overcome. 

A  casual  glance  at  pedagogical  literature  will  show  that  we  are 
much  in  need  of  an  ultimate  criterion  for  the  values  of  studies,  and  for 
deciding  what  is  meant  by  content  value  and  by  form  value.  At 
present  we  are  apt  to  have  two,  three,  or  even  four  different  standards 
set  up,  by  which  different  values — as  disciplinary,  culture,  and  informa- 
tion values — are  measured.  There  is  no  conception  oE  any  single 
unifying  principle.  The  point  here  made  is  that  the  extent  and  way 
in  which  a  study  brings  the  pupil  to  consciousness  of  his  social  envi- 
ronment, and  confers  upon  him  the  ability  to  interpret  his  own  powers 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  possibilities  in  social  use,  is  this  ultimate 
and  unified  standard. 

The  distinction  of  form  and  content  value  is  becoming  familiar, 
but,  so  far  as  I  Icnow,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  it  rational 
basis.  I  submit  the  following  as  the  key  to  the  distinction  :  A  study 
from  a  certain  point  of  view  serves  to  introduce  the  child  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  make-up  or  structure  of  social  life;  from  another 
point  of  view,  it  serves  to  introduce  him  to  a  knowledge  of,  and  com- 
mand over,  the  iostrn  men  tali  ties  through  which  the  society  carries 
itself  along.  The  former  is  the  content  value;  the  latter  is  the  form 
value.  Form  is  thus  in  no  sense  a  term  of  depreciation.  Form  is  as 
necessary  as  content.  Form  represents,  as  it  were,  the  technique,  the 
adjustment  of  means  involved  in  social  action,  just  as  content  refers  to 
the  realized  value  or  end  of  social  action.  What  is  needed  is  not  a 
depreciation  of  form,  but  a  correct  placing  of  it,  that  is,  seeing  that 
since  it  is  related  as  means  to  end,  it  must  be  kept  in  subordination  to 
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an  end,  and  laughi  in  relation  to  the  end.  The  distinction  is  ulli- 
mately  an  ethical  one  because  It  relates  not  to  anything  found  in  the 
study  ffom  a  purely  intellectual  or  logical  point  of  view,  but  lo  the 
studies  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ways  in  which  they 
develop  a  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  social  life,  in  which  the  child 
:s  to  live. 

I  take  up  the  discussion  first  from  the  side  of  contenl.  The  con- 
tention is  that  a  study  is  lo  be  considered  as  bringing  the  child  to 
realize  the  social  scene  of  action  ;  that  when  thus  considered  it  gives  a 
criterion  for  the  selection  of  material  and  for  the  judgment  of  value. 
At  present,  as  already  suggested,  we  have  three  independent  values 
setup:  one  of  culture,  another  of  information,  and  another  of  disci- 
pline. In  reality  these  refer  only  to  three  phases  of  social  inierpreta- 
lion.  Information  is  genuine  or  educative  only  in  so  far  as  it  effects 
definite  images  and  conceptions  of  material  placed  in  social  life. 
Discipline  is  genuine  and  educative  only  as  il  represents  a  reaction  of 
e  information  into  the  individual's  own  powers  so  that  he  can  bring 
(hem  under  control  for  social  ends.  Culture,  if  il  is  to  be  genuine 
and  educative,  and  not  an  external  polish  or  factitious  varnish,  repre- 
sents the  vital  union  of  information  and  discipline.  It  designates  the 
socialization  of  the  individual  in  his  whole  outlook  upon  life  and  mode 
of  dealing  with  it. 

This  abstract  point  may  be  illustrated  briefly  by  reference  to  a  few 
of  the  school  studies.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  line  of  demarka- 
tion  within  facts  themselves  which  classifies  them  as  belonging  to 
science,  history,  or  geography,  respectively.  The  pigeonhole  classifi- 
cation which  is  so  prevalent  at  present  (fostered  by  introducing  the 
pupil  at  the  outset  into  a  number  of  different  studies  contained  in 
different  text-books)  gives  an  utterly  erroneous  idea  of  the  relations  of 
studies  to  each  other,  and  to  the  intellectual  whole  to  which  ihey  all 
belong.  In  fact  these  subjects  have  all  lo  do  with  the  same  ultimate 
reality,  namely,  the  conscious  experience  of  man.  It  is  only  because 
we  have  different  interests,  or  different  ends,  that  we  sort  out  the  mate- 
rial and  label  part  of  it  science,  part  history,  part  geography,  and  so 
on.  Each  of  tiiese  subjects  represents  an  arrangement  of  materials 
with  reference  to  some  one  dominant  or  typical  aim  or  process  of  the 
;ial  life. 

This  social  criterion  is  necessarv  not  only  to  mark  off  the  studies 
from  each  other,  but  also  to  grasp  the  reasons  for  the  study  of  each 
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and  the  motives  in  connection  with  which  it  should  be  presented.  How, 
for  example,  shall  we  define  geography?  What  is  the  unity  id  the 
different  so-called  dii^isions  o£  geography  — as  mathematical  geog- 
raphy, physical  geography,  political  geography,  commercial  geography  ? 
Are  these  purely  empirical  classifications  dependent  upon  the  brute 
fact  that  we  run  across  a  lot  of  different  facts  which  cannot  be  con- 
nected with  one  another,  or  is  there  some  reason  why  they  are  all 
called  geography,  and  is  there  some  intrinsic  principle  upon  which  the 
material  is  distributed  under  these  various  heads?  I  understand  by 
intrinsic  not  something  which  attaches  to  the  objective  facts  them- 
selves, for  the  facts  do  not  classify  themselves,  but  something  in  the 
interest  and  attitude  of  the  human  mind  towards  them.  This  is  a  large 
question  and  it  would  take  an  essay  longer  than  this  entire  paper  ade- 
quately to  answer  it.  I  raise  the  question  partly  to  indicate  the  neces- 
sity of  going  back  to  more  fundamental  principles  if  we  are  to  have 
any  real  philosophy  of  education,  and  partly  to  afford,  in  my  answer,  an 
illustration  of  the  principle  of  social  interpretation.  I  should  say  that 
geography  has  to  do  with  all  those  aspects  of  social  life  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  interaction  of  the  life  of  man  and  nature ;  or,  that  it 
has  to  do  with  the  world  considered  as  the  scene  of  social  interaction. 
Any  fact,  then,  will  be  a  geographical  fact  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon 
the  dependence  of  man  upon  his  natural  environment,  or  with  the 
changes  introduced  in  this  environment  through  the  life  of  man. 

The  four  forms  of  geography  referred  to  above  represent  then  four 
increasing  stages  of  abstraction  in  discussing  the  mutual  relation  of 
human  life  and  nature.  The  beginning  must  be  the  commercial  geog- 
raphy. I  mean  by  this  that  the  essence  of  any  geographical  fact  is  the 
consciousness  of  two  persons,  or  two  groups  of  persons,  who  are  at 
once  separated  and  connected  by  the  physical  environment,  and  that 
the  interest  is  in  seeing  how  these  people  are  at  once  kept  apart  and 
brought  together  in  their  actions  by  the  instrumentality  of  this  physical 
environment.  The  ultimate  significance  of  lake,  river,  mountain,  and 
plain  is  not  physical  but  social;  it  is  the  part  which  it  plays  in  modi- 
fying and  functioning  human  relationship.  This  evidently  involves 
an  extension  of  the  term  commercial.  It  has  not  to  do  simply  with  busi- 
ness, in  the  narrow  sense,  but  includes  whatever  relates  to  human  inter- 
course and  intercommunication  as  affected  by  natural  forms  and 
properties.  Political  geography  represents  this  same  social  interaction 
taken  in  a  static  instead  of  in  a  dynamic  way ;  takes  it,  that  is,  as  tem- 
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porarily  crystallized  and  fixed  in  certain  forms.  Physical  geography 
(including  under  this  not  simply  physiography,  but  also  the  study  of 
flora  and  fauna)  represents  a  further  analysis  or  abstraction.  It  studies 
the  conditions  which  determine  human  action,  leaving  out  of  account, 
leniporarily,  the  ways  in  which  they  concretely  do  this.  Mathematical 
geography  simply  carries  the  analysis  back  to  more  ultimate  and 
remote  conditions,  showing  that  the  physical  conditions  themselves  are 
not  uilimaie,  but  depend  upon  the  place  which  the  world  occupies  in 
a  larger  system.  Here,  in  other  words,  we  have  traced,  step  by  step, 
the  links  which  connect  the  immediate  social  occupations  and  inter- 
actions of  man  back  to  the  whole  natural  system  which  ultimately 
conditioned  them.  Step  by  step  the  scene  is  enlarged  and  the  image 
of  what  enters  into  the  make-up  of  social  action  is  widened  and  broad- 
j  ened,  but  at  no  time  ought  the  chain  of  connection  to  be  broken. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  take  up  the  studies  one  by  one  and  show 
that  their  meaning  is  similarly  controlled  by  social  consideration.  But 
I  cannot  forbear  a  word  or  two  upon  history.  History  is  vital  or  dead 
to  the  child  according  as  it  is  or  is  not  presented  from  the  sociological 
standpoint.  When  treated  simply  as  a  record  of  what  has  passed  and 
gone,  it  must  be  mechanical  because  the  past,  as  the  past,  is  remote. 
It  no  longer  has  existence  and  simply  as  past  there  is  no  motive  for 
attending  to  it.  The  ethical  value  of  history  teaching  will  be  measured 
by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  treated  as  a  matter  of  analysis  of  existing 
social  relations  —  that  is  to  say  as  affording  insight  into  what  makes  up 
the  structure  and  working  of  society. 

This  relation  of  historj-  to  comprehension  of  existing  social  forces  is 
apparent  whether  we  lake  it  from  [he  standpoint  of  social  order  or  from 
that  of  social  progress.  Existing  social  structure  is  exceedingly  complex. 
It  is  practically  impossible  for  the  child  to  attack  it  tn  matse  and  get  any 
definite  mental  image  of  it.  But  type  phases  of  historical  development 
may  be  selected  which  will  exhibit,  as  through  a  telescope,  the  essen- 
tial constituents  of  the  existing  order.  Greece,  for  example,  represents 
what  art  and  the  growing  power  of  individual  expression  stands  for; 
Rome  exhibits  the  political  elements  and  determining  forces  of  polit- 
ical life  on  a  tremendous  scale.  Or,  as  these  civilisations  are  them- 
selves relatively  complex,  a  study  of  still  simpler  forms  of  hunting, 
nomadic  and  agricultural  life  in  the  beginnings  of  civilization  ;  a  study 
of  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  iron,  iron  tools,  and  so  forth,  serves 
to  reduce  the  existing  complexity  to  its  simple  elements. 
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One  reason  historical  teaching  is  usually  not  more  effective  is  the  (act 

that  the  student  is  set  lo  acquire  information  in  such  a  way  that  no  epochs 
or  factors  stand  out  lo  his  mind  as  typical ;  everything  is  reduced  to 
the  same  dead  level.  The  only  way  of  securing  the  necessarj-  perspec- 
tive is  by  relating  the  past  to  the  present,  as  if  the  past  were  a  pro- 
jected present  in  which  all  the  elements  are  enlarged. 

The  principle  of  contrast  is  as  important  as  that  of  similarity. 
Because  the  present  life  is  so  close  to  us,  touching  us  at  every  point, 
we  cannot  get  away  from  it  to  see  it  as  it  really  is.  Nothing  stands 
out  clearly  or  sharply  as  characteristic.  In  the  study  of  past  periods 
attention  necessarily  attaches  itself  lo  striking  differences.  Thus  the 
child  gels  a  locus  in  imagination,  through  which  he  can  remove 
himself  from  the  present  pressure  of  surrounding  circumstance  and 
define  it. 

History  is  equally  available  as  teaching  the  methods  of  social  progress. 
It  is  commonly  staled  that  history  must  be  studied  from  the  standpoint 
of  cause  and  effect.  The  truth  of  this  statement  depends  upon  its 
interpretation.  Social  lite  is  so  complex  and  the  various  parts  of  it 
are  so  organically  related  lo  each  other  and  to  the  natural  environment 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  this  or  that  thing  is  cause  of  some  other 
particular  thing.  But  what  the  study  of  history  can  effect  is  lo  reveal 
the  main  instruments  in  the  way  of  discoveries,  inventions,  new  modes 
of  life,  etc.,  which  have  initiated  the  great  epochs  of  social  advance,  and 
it  can  present  lo  the  child's  consciousness  type  illustrations  of  the  main 
lines  in  which  social  progress  has  been  made  most  easily  and  effec- 
tively and  can  set  before  him  v*al  the  chief  difficulties  and  obstructions 
have  been.  Progress  is  always  rhythmic  in  its  nature,  and  from  the  side 
of  growth  as  well  as  from  that  of  status  or  order  it  is  important  that 
the  epochs  which  are  typical  should  be  selected.  This  once  more  can 
be  done  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  recognized  that  social  forces  in  them- 
selves are  always  the  same — that  the  same  kind  of  influences  were  at 
work  loo  and  looo  years  ago  that  are  now^and  treating  the  particular 
historical  epochs  as  affording  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  funda- 
mental forces  work. 

Everything  depends  then  upon  history  being  treated  from  a  social 
standpoint,  as  manifesting  the  agencies  which  have  influenced  social 
development,  and  the  typical  institutions  in  which  social  life  has 
expressed  itself.  The  culture-epoch  theorv.  while  working  in  the  right 
direction,  has  failed    to  recognise  the   importance  of   treating   past 
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periods  with  relation  to  the  present — that  is,  as  affording  insight  into 
the  representative  factors  of  its  structure  ;  it  has  treated  these  periods 
too  much  as  if  they  had  some  meaning  or  value  in  themselves.  The 
way  in  which  the  biographical  method  is  handled  illustrates  the  same 
point.  It  is  often  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  from  the  child's 
consciousness  (or  at  least  not  sufficiently  to  emphasize)  the  social 
forces  and  principles  involved  in  the  association  of  the  masses  of  men. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  child  is  interested  easily  in  history  frotu  the 
biographical  standpoint ;  but  unless  the  hero  is  treated  in  relation  to 
the  community  life  behind  which  he  both  sums  up  and  directs,  there 
is  danger  that  the  history  will  reduce  itself  to  a  mere  slory.  When 
this  is  done  moral  instruction  reduces  itself  to  drawing  certain  lessons 
from  the  life  of  the  particular  personalities  concerned,  instead  of  hav- 
ing widened  and  deepened  the  child's  imaginative  consciousness  of  the 
social  relationships,  ideals,  and  means  involved  in  the  world  in  which 
he  lives. 

There  is  some  danger,  I  presume,  in  simply  presenting  the  illus- 
trations without  more  development,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  remembered 
that  I  am  not  making  these  points  for  their  own  sake,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  the  general  principle  that  when  history  is  taught  as  a  mode  of 
understanding  social  life  it  has  positive  ethical  import.  What  the 
normal  child  continuously  needs  is  not  so  much  isolated  moral  lessons 
instilling  in  him  the  importance  of  truthfulness  and  honesty,  or  the 
beneficent  results  that  follow  from  some  particular  act  of  patriotism, 
etc.  It  is  the  formation  of  habits  of  social  imagination  and  concep- 
tion. I  mean  by  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  child  should  be  forming 
the  habit  of  interpreting  the  special  incidents  that  occur  and  the  par- 
ticular situations  that  present  themselves  in  terms  of  the  whole  social 
life.  The  evils  of  the  present  industrial  and  political  situation,  on  the 
ethical  side,  are  not  due  so  much  to  actual  perverscness  on  the  part  of 
individuals  concerned,  nor  in  mere  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  the 
ordinary  virtues  (such  as  honesty,  industry,  purity,  etc.)  as  to  inability 
to  appreciate  the  social  environment  in  which  we  live.  It  is  tremen- 
dously complex  and  confused.  Only  a  mind  trained  to  grasp  social 
situations,  and  to  reduce. them  to  their  simpler  and  typical  elements, 
can  get  sufficieni  hold  on  the  realities  of  this  life  to  see  what  sort  of 
action,  critical  and  constructive,  it  really  demands.  Most  people  are 
left  at  the  mercy  of  tradition,  impulse,  or  the  appeals  of  those  who 
have  special  and  class  interests  to  serve.     In  relation  to  this  highly 
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complicated  social  environmenl,  [raining  for  citizenship  U  formal  and 
nominal  unless  it  develops  the  power  of  observation,  analysis,  and 
inference  with  respect  to  what  makes  up  a  social  situation  and  the 
agencies  through  which  it  is  modified.  Because  history  rightly  taught 
is  the  chief  instrumentality  for  accomplishing  this,  it  has  an  ultimaiie. 
ethical  value. 

I  have  been  speaking  so  far  of  the  school  curriculum  on  the  sfoe" 
of  its  content,  I  now  turn  to  that  of  form;  understanding  by  this 
term,  as  already  explained,  a  consciousness  of  the  instruments  and 
methods  which  are  necessary  to  the  control  of  social  movements. 
Studies  cannot  be  classified  into  form  studies  and  content  studies. 
Every  study  has  both  sides.  That  is  to  say,  it  deals  both  with  the 
actual  make-up  of  society,  and  is  concerned  with  the  tools  or  machin- 
ery by  which  society  maintains  itself.  Language  and  literature  best 
illustrate  the  impossibility  of  separation.  Through  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  language,  the  continuity  of  the  social  structure  is  effected. 
From  this  standpoint  the  study  of  literature  is  a  content  study.  But 
language  is  also  distinctly  a  means,  a  tool.  It  not  simply  has  social 
value  in  itself,  but  is  a  social  instrument.  However,  in  some  studies 
one  side  or  the  other  predominates  very  much,  and  in  this  sense  we 
may  speak  of  specifically  form  studies.     As,  for  example,  mathematics. 

My  illustrative  proposition  at  this  point  is  thai  mathematics  does, 
or  does  not,  accomplish  its  full  ethical  purpose  according  as  it  is  pre- 
sented, or  not  presented,  as  such  a  social  tool.  The  prevailing  divorce 
between  information  and  character,  between  knowledge  and  social 
action,  stalks  upon  the  scene  here.  The  moment  mathematical  study 
is  severed  from  the  place  which  it  occupies  with  reference  to  use  in 
social  life,  it  becomes  unduly  abstract,  even  from  the  purely  intellec- 
tual side.  It  is  presented  as  a  matter  of  technical  relations  and  for- 
mulae apart  from  any  end  or  use.  VVhat  the  study  of  number  suffers 
from  in  elementary  education  is  the  lack  of  motivation.  Back  of  this 
and  that  and  the  other  particular  bad  method  is  the  radical  mistake 
of  treating  number  as  if  it  were  an  end  in  Itself  instead  of  as  a  means 
of  accomplishing  some  end.  Let  the  child  get  a  consciousness  of 
what  the  use  of  number  is,  of  what  it  really  is  for,  and  half  the  battle 
Is  won.  Now  this  consciousness  of  the  use  or  reason  implies  some 
active  end  in  view  which  is  always  implicitly  social  since  it  involves  the 
production  of  something  which  may  be  of  use  to  others,  and  which  is 
often  explicitly  social. 
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One  of  the  absurd  things  in  ihe  more  advanced  study  of  arithmetic 
is  the  extent  lo  which  the  child  is  introduced  to  numerical  opera- 
tions which  have  no  distinctive  mathematical  principles  characterizing 
them  but  which  represent  certain  general  principles  found  in  business 
relationships.  To  train  the  child  in  these  operations,  while  paying  no 
attention  to  the  business  realities  in  which  they  will  be  of  use,  and  the 
conditions  of  social  life  which  make  these  business  activities  necessary, 
is  neither  arithmetic  nor  common  sense.  The  child  is  called  upon  to 
do  examples  in  interest,  partnership,  banking,  brokerage,  and  so  on 
through  a  long  string,  and  no  pains  are  taken  to  see  that,  in  connec- 
tion with  Ihe  arithmetic,  he  has  any  sense  of  the  social  realities 
involved.  This  part  of  arithmetic  is  essentially  sociological  in  its 
nature.  It  ought  either  to  be  omitted  entirely  or  else  taught  in  con- 
nection with  a  study  of  ihe  relevant  social  realities.  As  we  now  man- 
age the  study  it  is  the  old  case  of  learning  to  swim  apart  from  the 
water  over  again,  with  correspondingly  bad  results  on  the  practical  and 
ethical  side." 

I  am  afraid  one  question  still  haunts  the  reader.  What  has  all  this 
discussion  about  geography,  history,  and  number,  whether  from  the 
side  of  content  or  that  of  form,  got  lo  do  with  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  education  ?  The  very  reasons  which  induce  the  reader  to  put 
this  question  to  himself,  even  in  a  half-formed  way,  illustrate  the  very 
point  which  I  am  trying  to  make.  Our  conceptions  of  the  ethical  in 
education  have  been  too  narrow,  too  formal,  and  too  pathological. 
We  have  associated  the  term  ethical  with  ceriain  special  acts  which  arc 
labeled  virtues  and  set  off  from  the  mass  of  other  acts,  and  still  more 
from  the  habitual  images  and  motives  in  the  agents  performing  them. 
Moral  instruction  is  thus  associated  with  teaching  about  these  particu- 
lar virtues,  or  with  instilling  certain  sentiments  in  regard  to  them. 
The  ethical  has  been  conceived  in  too  goody-goody  a  way.  But  it  is 
not  such  ethical  ideds  and  motives  as  these  which  keep  men  at  work  in 
recogniiing  and  performing  their  moral  duly.     Such  teaching  as   this. 

■With  iacrtusing  meatol  matuiity,  u)d  cQcrupouding  specialization  which  nitu- 
T«Ily  accompanies  il.  theie  various  inslru mentalities  may  beccme  ends  in  themselves, 
That  is,  Uie  child  may,  as  he  ripens  into  the  period  of  youih,  be  inleiesled  in  number 
rtlalions  lot  Iheir  own  sake.  What  was  (ince  method  may  ticcome  an  activity  in 
iUelf.  The  above  statement  is  not  direcied  asainst  this  possibility.  It  is  simply 
aimed  at  (lie  importance  ot  seeing  to  il  thai  the  preliminary  period  —  that  in  wliich 
the  fcimi  or  means  ii  kept  in  organic  lelalionihip  to  real  ends  and  values  —  is  ade- 
quately lived  Ihraugb. 
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after  all  is  said  and  done,  is  external ;  it  does  not  reach  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  character- making  agency.  Ultimate  moral  motives  and 
forces  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  social  intelligence — the  power 
of  observing  and  comprehending  social  situations — and  social  power 
—  trained  capacities  of  control — at  work  in  the  service  of  social  inter- 
est and  aims.  There  is  no  fact  which  throws  light  upon  the  constitu- 
tion  of  society,  there  Is  no  power  whose  training  adds  to  social 
resourcefulness  which  is  not  ethical  in  its  bearing. 

I  sum  up,  then,  this  part  of  the  discussion  by  asking  your  attention 
to  the  moral  trinity  of  the  school.  The  demand  is  for  social  intelli- 
gence, social  power,  and  social  interests.  Our  resources  are  (i)  the 
life  of  the  school  as  a  social  institution  in  itself ;  (a)  methods  of  learn- 
ing and  of  doing  work  ;  and  (3)  the  school  studies  or  curriculum. 
In  so  far  as  the  school  represents,  in  its  own  spirit,  a  genuine  community 
life;  in  so  far  as  what  are  called  school  discipline, government,  order. 
etc.,  are  the  expressions  of  this  inherent  social  spirit ;  in  so  far  as  the 
methods  used  are  those  which  appeal  to  the  active  and  constructive 
powers,  permitting  the  child  to  give  out,  and  thus  to  serve ;  in  so  far  as 
the  curriculum  is  so  selected  and  organized  as  to  provide  the  material 
tor  affording  the  child  a  consciousness  of  the  world  in  which  he 
has  to  play  a  part,  and  the  relations  he  has  to  meet  \  in  so  far  as  these 
ends  are  met,  the  school  is  organized  on  an  ethical  basis.  So  far  as 
general  principles  are  concerned,  all  the  basic  ethical  requirements  are 
met.  The  rest  remains  between  the  individual  teacher  and  the  indi- 
vidual child. 

II. 

I  pass  over  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  discussion — the  psycholog- 
ical. We  have  so  far  been  concerned  with  the  principle  that  the  end 
and  standard  of  the  school  work  is  to  be  found  in  its  functional  rela- 
tion to  social  life.  We  have  endeavored  to  apply  this  principle  to 
some  of  the  typical  features  of  the  school  in  order  to  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  this  statement.  We  now  recur  to  the 
counterpart  principle  :  These  ends  and  aims  arc  to  be  realiied  in  the 
child  as  an  individual,  and  by  the  child  as  an  individual.  The  social 
values  are  abstract  until  they  are  taken  up  and  manifested  in  the  life  of 
the  individual  pupils.  We  have  to  ask,  therefore,  what  they  mean  when 
translated  over  into  terms  of  individual  conduct.  These  values  are  not 
only  to  be  manifested  in  individual  conduct,  but  they  ore  to  be  worked 
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out  by  individual  effort  and  energy.  We  have  to  consider  the  child 
as  an  agent  or  doer — the  methods  by  which  he  can  reproduce  in  his 
own  life  the  constituent  values  of  social  life. 

The  beginning  has  to  be  made  with  the  observation  of  the  indi- 
vidual child.  We  find  in  him  certain  dawning  powers  —  instincts  and 
impulses.  We  wish  to  know  what  these  stand  for — what  they  represent. 
This  means  an  inquiry  into  the  ends  with  respect  lo  which  they  can 
function,  or  become  organized  instruments  of  action.  This  interpre- 
tation of  the  crude  powers  of  the  child  takes  us  over  into  social  life. 
We  find  there  the  answers  lo  the  questions  which  the  child  nature  puts 
to  us  ;  we  find  the  completed  results  which  enable  us  to  diagnose  the 
sj-raptoms  and  indications  spontaneously  exhibited  in  the  child.  Then 
we  have  to  return  again  with  this  interpretation  back  to  the  individual 
in  order  to  find  out  the  easiest,  most  economical,  and  most  effective 
points  of  attachment  and  relationship  between  the  spontaneous  activi- 
ties of  the  child,  and  the  aims  which  we  expect  these  powers  to  realize. 
Our  business  is  now  to  connect  the  two.  This  can  be  done  only  through 
the  medium  o(  the  child  himself;  the  teacher  cannot  really  make  the 
connection.  He  can  only  form  the  conditions  in  such  a  way  that  the 
child  may  make  it  for  himself.  Moreover,  even  if  the  teacher  could 
make  the  connection,  the  result  would  not  be  ethical.  The  moral  life 
is  lived  only  as  the  individual  appreciates  for  himself  the  ends  for  which 
he  is  working,  and  does  his  work  in  a  personal  spirit  of  interest  and 
devotion  to  these  ends.  Consequently  we  are  again  thrown  back  upon 
a  study  of  the  individual^  upon  psychology  in  order  to  discover  the 
means  which  are  available  to  mediate  the  spontaneous  and  crude  capac- 
ities of  the  child  over  into  habits  of  social  intelligence  and  responsive- 
ness. 

Now,  it  is  psychology  which  reveals  to  us  the  nature  and  the  work- 
ing of  the  individual  as  such.  Accordingly  psychological  study  is  abso- 
lutely required  in  education  to  help  determine  its  ethical  import  and 
conduct  in  two  specific  directions,  (i)  In  the  first  place,  all  conduct 
springs  ultimately  and  radically  out  of  native  instincts  and  impulses. 
We  must  know  what  these  instincts  and  impulses  are,  and  what  they  arc 
at  each  particular  stage  of  the  child's  development,  in  order  to  know 
what  to  appeal  lo  and  what  to  build  upon.  Neglect  of  this  principle 
may  give  a  mechanical  imitation  of  moral  conduct,  but  the  imitation 
will  be  ethically  dead  because  it  is  external  and  has  its  center  without 
not  within  (he  individual.    We  must  study  the  child,  in  other  words,  to 
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get  our  indications,  our  symptoms,  our  suggestions.  The  more  or  less 
spontaneous  acts  of  (he  child  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  giving  moral 
forms  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  educator  must  conform — this  would 
result  simply  in  spoiling  the  child,  but  they  are  to  be  thought  of  as 
symptoms  which  require  to  be  interpreted  ;  as  stimuli  which  need  to  be 
manifested  in  directed  ways,  as  material  which,  in  however  transformed 
a  shape,  is  the  only  ultimate  constituent  of  future  moral  conduct  and 
character. 

(i)  Our  ethical  principles  need  also  to  be  stated  in  psychological 
terms  because  the  child  supplies  us  with  the  only  means  or  instruments 
at  command  with  which  moral  ideals  are  to  be  realized.  The  subject- 
matter  of  the  curriculum,  however  important,  however  judiciously 
selected,  is  empty  of  conclusive  moral  content  until  it  is  made  over  into 
terms  of  the  individual's  own  activities,  habits,  and  desires.  We  must 
know  what  history,  geography  and  mathematics  mean  in  psychological 
terms,  that  is,  as  modes  of  personal  experiencing,  before  we  can  get  out 
of  thera  their  moral  potentialities. 

The  psychological  side  of  education  sums  itself  up,  of  course,  in  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  character,  and  of  how  character  best  grows. 
Some  of  the  abstractness  of  the  previous  discussion  may  be  relieved,  if 
not  removed,  if  we  state  it  with  reference  lo  character. 

It  is  a  commonplace  lo  say  that  this  development  of  character  is  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  school  work.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  execution  of 
this  idea.  And  an  underlying  difficulty  in  this  execution  is  the  lack  of 
any  conception  of  what  character  means.  This  may  seem  an  extreme 
and  uncalled-for  statement.  If  so,  the  idea  may  be  better  conveyed  by 
saying  that  we  conceive  of  character  simply  in  terms  of  results;  that  we 
have  no  clear  conception  of  it  in  psychological  terms — that  is,  as  a 
process,  as  working  or  dynamic.  We  know  what  character  means  in 
terms  of  the  kinds  of  actions  which  proceed  from  character,  but  we  have 
not  a  definite  conception  of  it  on  its  inner  side,  as  a  piece  of  running, 
psychical  machinery. 

I  propose,  then,  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  nature  of  character 
from  this  point  of  view.  In  general,  charactei  means  power  of  social 
agency,  organized  capacity  of  social  functioning.  It  means,  as  already 
suggested,  social  insight  or  intelligence,  social  executive  power,  and  social 
interest  or  responsiveness.  Stated  in  psychological  terms,  it  means  that 
iheie  roust  be  a  training  of  the  primary  impulses  and  instincts,  which 
organize  them  into  habits  which  are  reliable  means  of  action. 
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(t)  Force,  efficiency  in  execution,  or  oven  action,  is  the  necessary 
constituent  of  character.  In  our  moral  books  and  lectures  we  may  lay 
all  the  stress  upon  good  intentions,  etc.  But  we  know  practically  that 
the  kind  of  character  we  hope  to  build  up  through  our  education  is  one 
which  not  only  has  good  intentions,  but  which  insists  upon  carrying 
them  out.  Any  other  character  is  wishy-washy  ;  it  is  goody,  not  good. 
The  individual  must  have  the  power  to  stand  up  and  count  for  some- 
thing in  the  actual  conflicts  of  life.   He  must  have  initiative,  insistence, 

.istence,  courage  and  industry.  He  must,  in  a  word,  have  all  that 
under  a  term,  "force  of  character."  Undoubtedly,  individuals 
differ  greatly  in  their  native  endowment  in  this  respect.  None  the 
less,  each  has  a  certain  primary  equipment  of  impulse,  of  tendency  for- 
ward, of  innate  urgency  to  do.  The  problem  of  education  on  this  side 
is  that  of  discovering  what  this  'native  fund  of  power  is,  and  then  of 
utilizing  it  in  such  a  way  (affording  conditions  which  both  stimulate 
and  control)  as  to  organize  it  into  definite  conserved  modes  of  action — 
habits. 

(2)  But  something  more  is  required  than  sheer  force.  Sheer  force 
may  be  brutal;  it  may  override  the  interests  of  others.  Even  when 
aiming  at  right  ends  it  may  go  at  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  violate  the 
rights  of  others.  More  than  this,  in  sheer  force  there  is  no  guarantee 
for  the  right  end  itself.  It  may  be  directed  towards  mistaken  ends,  and 
result  in  positive  mischief  and  destruction.  Power,  as  already  suggested, 
must  be  directed.  It  must  be  organized  along  certain  channels  of  out- 
put or  expression  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  attached  to  the  valuable  ends. 

This  involves  training  on  both  the  intellectual  and  emotional  side. 
On  the  intellectual  side  we  must  have  judgment — what  is  ordina- 
rily called  good  sense.  The  difference  between  mere  knowledge,  or 
information,  and  judgment  is  that  the  former  is  simply  held,  not  used ; 
judgment  is  ideas  directed  with  reference  to'  the  accomplishment 
of  ends.  Good  judgment  is  a  sense  of  respective  or  proportionate 
values.  The  one  who  has  judgment  is  the  one  who  has  ability  to 
size  up  a  situation.  He  is  the  one  who  can  grasp  the  scene  or  situ- 
ation before  him,  ignoring  what  is  irrelevant,  or  what  for  the  time 
being  is  unimportant,  and  can  seize  upon  the  factors  which  demand 
attention,  and  grade  them  according  to  their  respective  claims.  Mere 
knowledge  of  what  the  right  is  in  the  abstract,  mere  intentions  of 
following  the  right  in  general,  however  praiseworthy  in  themselves,  are 
never  a  substitute   for  this  power  of  trained  judgment.     Action  is 
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alwaj's  in  the  concrete.  It  is  deAniie  and  individualized.  Except, 
therefore,  as  it  is  baclced  and  controlled  by  a  knowledge  ol  tlic  actual 
concrete  factors  in  the  situation  demanding  action,  it  must  be  rela- 
tively futile  and  waste. 

(3)  But  the  consciousness  of  end  must  be  more  than  merely  intel- 
lectual. We  can  imagine  a  person  with  most  excellent  judgment, 
who  yet  does  not  act  upon  his  judgment.  There  must  not  only  be 
(orce  to  insure  effort  in  execution  against  obstacles,  but  there  must 
also  be  a  delicate  personal  responsiveness  —  there  must  be  an  emotional 
reaction.  Indeed  good  judgment  is  impossible  without  this  suscepti- 
bility. Unless  there  is  a  prompt  and  almost  instinctive  sensitiveness 
to  the  conditions  about  one,  to  the  ends  and  interests  of  others,  the 
intellectual  side  of  judgment  will  not  have  its  proper  material  to  work 
upon.  Just  as  the  material  of  objects  of  knowledge  is  related  tc 
the  senses,  so  the  material  oE  ethical  knowledge  is  related  to  emotional' 
responsiveness.  It  is  difficult  to  put  this  quality  into  words,  but  we  all 
know  the  difference  between  the  character  which  is  somewhat  thard 
and  formal,  and  that  which  is  sympathetic,  flexible,  and  open.  In  the 
abstract  the  former  may  be  as  sincerely  devoted  to  moral  ideas  as  the 
latter,  but  as  a  practical  matter  we  prefer  to  live  with  the  latter,  and 
we  count  upon  it  to  accomplish  more  in  the  end  by  tact,  by  instinctive 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  others,  by  skill  in  adjusting,  than  the 
former  can  accomplish  by  mere  attachment  to  rules  and  principles 
which  are  intellectually  justified. 

We  get  here,  then,  the  ethical  standard  upon  the  psychological 
side,  by  which  to  lest  the  work  of  the  school,  (a)  Does  the  school  as 
a  system,  at  present,  attach  sufficient  Importance  to  the  spontaneous 
instincts  and  impulses  7  Does  it  afford  sufficient  opportunity  for 
these  to  assert  themselves  and  work  out  their  own  results?  Omitting 
quantitative  considerations,  can  we  even  say  that  the  school  in  princi- 
ple attaches  itself,  at  present,  to  the  active  constructive  powers  rather 
than  to  processes  of  absorption  and  learning,  acquiring  information  ? 
Does  not  our  talk  about  self-activity  largely  render  itself  meaningless' 
because  the  self-activity  we  have  in  mind  is  purely  intellectual,  out  of 
relation  to  the  impulses  of  the  child  which  work  through  hand  and 
eye? 

Just  in  so  far  as  the  present  school  methods  fail  to  meet  the  test  of 
these  questions  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  ethical  results  attained 
are  unsatisfactory.     We  cannot  secure  the  development  of  positive 
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force  of  character  unless  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  psycholog- 
ically required.  We  cannot  smother  and  repress  the  child's  powers,  or 
gradually  abort  them  (from  failure  to  permit  sufficient  opportunity  for 
exercise),  and  then  expect  to  get  a  character  with  initiative  and  con- 
secutive industrj*.  I  am  aware  of  the  importance  attaching  to  inhibi- 
tion, but  mere  inhibition  is  valueless.  The  only  restraint,  the  only 
holding-in  that  is  of  any  worth  is  that  which  comes  through  holding 
all  the  powers  concentrated  in  devotion  to  a  positive  end.  The  end 
cannot  be  attained  excepting  as  the  instinct  and  impulses  are  kept 
from  discharging  at  random  and  from  running  off  on  side  tracks.  In 
keeping  the  powers  at  work  upon  their  relevant  ends,  there  is  suffi- 
cient opportunity  for  genuine  inhibition.  To  say  that  inhibition  is 
higher  than  power  of  direction,  morally,  is  like  saying  that  death  is 
worth  more  than  life,  negation  worth  more  than  aflSrmation,  sacrifice 
worth  more  than  ser\*ice.  Morally  educative  inhibition  is  one  of  the 
(actors  of  the  power  o(  direction, 

(b)  We  must  also  test  our  school  work  as  to  whether  it  affords  the 
conditions  psychologically  necessary  tor  the  formation  of  good  judg- 
ment. Judgment  as  the  sense  of  relative  values  involves  ability  to 
select,  to  discriminate,  by  reference  to  a  standard.  Acquiring  infor- 
mation can  therefore  never  develop  the  power  of  judgment.  Whatever 
development  the  child  gets  is  in  spite  of,  not  because  of,  those  meth- 
ods of  instruction  which  emphasize  simple  learning.  The  test  comes 
only  when  the  information  acquired  has  to  be  put  to  use.  Will  it 
do  what  we  expect  of  it  ?  I  have  heard  an  educator  of  large  experi- 
ence say  that  in  her  judgment  the  greatest  defect  of  instruction  today, 
on  the  intellectual  side,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  children  leave  school 
without  a  mental  perspective.  Facts  seem  to  them  all  of  the  same 
importance.  There  is  no  foreground  nor  background.  There  is  no 
instinctive  habit  of  sorting  out  our  facts  upon  any  scale  of  worth,  and 
of  grading  them  accordingly.  This  may  be  an  exaggerated  statement, 
but  in  so  far  as  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  it  points  to  moral  evils  as 
serious  as  the  intellectual  ones. 

The  child  cannot  get  power  of  judgment  excepting  as  he  is  con- 
tinually exercised  in  forming  and  testing  judgment.  He  must  have 
an  opportuily  to  select  for  himself,  and  then  to  attempt  to  put  his  own 
selections  into  execution  that  he  may  submit  them  to  the  only  final 
test,  that  of  action.  Only  thus  can  he  learn  to  discriminate  that  which 
promises  success  from  that  which  promises  failure;  only  thus  can  he 
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form  the  habit  of  continually  relating  his  otherwise  isoialed  ideas  to  the 
conditions  which  determine  their  value.  Does  the  school,  as  a  ajstetn, 
afford,  at  present,  sufficient  opportunity  for  this  sort  of  experimenta- 
tion ?  Excepting  in  so  far  as  the  emphasis  of  the  school  work  is  upon 
the  doing  side,  upon  construction,  upon  active  investigation,  it  cannot 
meet  ihe  psychological  conditions  necessary  for  the  judgment  which 
is  an  integral  factor  oE  good  character. 

if)  I  shall  be  brief  with  respect  to  the  otner  point,  the  need  of 
susceptibility  and  responsiveness.  The  informal,  social  side  of  educa- 
tion, the  asslhetic  environment  and  influences,  are  all-important  here. 
In  so  far  as  all  the  work  is  laid  out  in  regular  and  formulated  ways,  tn 
so  far  as  there  are  lacking  opportunities  for  casual  and  free  social 
intercourse  between  the  pupils,  and  between  the  pupils  and  the  teacher, 
this  side  of  the  child's  nature  is  either  being  starved  or  else  left  to  find 
haphazard  expression  along  more  or  less  secret  channels.  When  the 
school  system  under  plea  of  the  practical  (meaning  by  the  practical 
the  narrowly  utilitarian)  confines  the  child  to  the  three  R's  and  the 
formal  studies  connected  with  them,  and  shuts  him  out  from  the  vital 
sources  of  literature  and  history,  and  deprives  him  of  his  right  to  con- 
tact with  what  is  best  in  architecture,  music,  sculpture  and  picture,  it 
is  hopeless  to  expect  any  definite  results  with  respect  to  the  training 
of  this  integral  element  in  character. 

What  we  need  in  education  more  than  anything  else  is  a  genuine, 
not  merely  nominal  faith  in  the  existence  of  moral  principles  which 
are  capable  of  effective  application.  We  believe  that,  so  far  as  the 
mass  of  children  are  concerned,  it  we  keep  at  them  long  enough  we 
can  teach  reading  and  writing  and  figuring.  We  are  practically,  even 
if  unconsciously,  skeptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  anything  like  the 
same  sort  of  assurance  on  the  moral  side.  We  believe  in  moral  laws 
and  rules,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  in  the  air.  They  are  something  set 
oH  by  themselves.  They  are  so  very  "  moral  "  that  there  is  no  working 
contact  between  them  and  the  average  affairs  of  everyday  life.  What 
we  need  is  to  have  these  moral  principles  brought  down  to  the  ground  ^ 
through  their  statement  in  social  and  in  psychological  terms.  We 
need  to  see  that  moral  principles  are  not  arbitrary,  that  they  are  not 
merely  transcendental;  that  the  term  "moral"  does  not  designate  a 
special  region  or  portion  of  life.  We  need  to  translate  the  moral  into 
the  actual  conditions  and  working  forces  of  our  community  life,  and 
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ual. 


the  impulses  and  habits  which  make  up  the  doing  of  the  individ- 


All  the  rest  is  mint,  anise,  and  cummin.  The  one  thing  needful  is 
that  we  recognize  that  moral  principles  are  real  in  the  same  sense  in 
^■vhich  other  forces  are  real;  that  they  are  inherent  in  community  life, 
and  in  the  running  machinery  of  the  individual.  If  we  can  secure  a 
genuine  faith  in  this  fact,  we  shall  have  secured  the  only  condition 
which  is  finally  necessary  in  order  to  get  from  our  educational  system 
all  the  effectiveness  there  is  in  it.  The  teacher  who  operates  in  this 
(aith  will  find  every  subject,  every  method  of  instruction,  every  inci- 
dent of  school  life  pregnant  with  ethical  life. 

I  John  Dbwet. 

Ths  UNivERSiTy  or  Chicago. 


THESES. 


Monl  life  in  icbool  involves  the  ssme  priociplts  as  moral  life  outside  the  tchool. 
Ethical  theory  is  two-fuced,  psychological  and  social  i  tlie  psychological  has  to 
Ido  with  the  agent  and  how  he  operates  as  an  individual;  the  social  with  what  he  does 
I  to  his  relation  to  (be  social  wbolc. 

Thii  social  relation  of  a  ctiild  is  freqaently  talien  in  too  limited  a  aetue,  *«  when 
training  to  ciiiienship  in  the  narrow  sense  is  in  mind.  The  child  nuit  be  considered 
as  a  member  of  society  in  the  broadest  sense.    Apail  from  the  thoaght  of  participation 

■In  tocial  life  the  school  has  no  end  nor  aim. 
The  school  must  be  made  a  vital  social  institution  to  ■  very  much  greater  extent 
than  obtains  at  present 
^_  The  common  Bcparation  between  intellectual  and  moral  training  is  one  ciprct- 

^H^ioD  of  the  failure  to  construct  the  school  as  a  locial  institution. 

^H         Excepting  in  so  far  as  the  school  is  an  embryonic  yet  typical  community  life, 
^H  moral  training  must  be  partly  pathological,  partly  formal. 

^1         The  citenl  and  way  in  which  a  study  brings  a  pupil  to  consciousness  of  his  social 
^B  environment,  and  confers  upon  him  [he  ability  to  interpret  his  own  powers  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  possibilities  in  social  use,  is  the  ultimate  and  unified  standard, 
the  criterion  of  the  value  of  studies- 
Form  represents  the  technique,  the  adjustment  of  means  involved  in  social  action, 
■  just  at  content  refers  to  the  realized  value  or  end  of  social  action.    The  social  stand- 
point  in  geography,  history,  tileralure,  and  mathematics. 
_  Ultimate  moral  motives  and  forces  arc  nothing  more  nor  less  than  social  intel- 

ligence, the  power  of  observing  and  comprehending  social  situations  —  and  social 
power  —  trained  capacities  of  control —  at  work  in  the  service  of  social  interest  and 
aims. 

■  The  moral  trinity  of  the  school.    The  demand  is  for  social  intelligence,  social 

power,  and  social  interests.  Our  resources  are  :  (l)  the  life  of  the  school  a»  a  social 
institution  in  itself,  |i)  melhodi  of  learning  and  of  doing  work,  (3)  the  school  studiM 
or  curriculum. 
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Pljdxdogin]  itwlj  U  neccMaij  in  edncmtlon  to  help  detetouBC  Iti  ethical  import 
■ud  tondnet  (t)hMuiie>IleoDdBcl*piiiigi  otit  o(  utire  inttincUaod  fanpnlMt;  (a) 
ethfctd  pripdplei  Deed  to  be  itated  in  pejchologicel  term*  became  the  child  nqipllei 
B*  widi  the  onlj  meem  or  imtnuncnta  with  which  noral  ideali  ue  to  be  realiied. 

Chuncter  memiu  power  of  lodm]  agcocj,  organiied  opacity  for  Mciel  luBCtiMi- 
ia%.    It  meana  locial  inngbt,  iocial  esecnlive  power,  and  aocial  TciponiiTencu. 

Teat  the  ichool  npon  theae  thi'ee  rcqiurementa. 

What  we  need  in  education  more  than  anytliing  elae  ia  a  gennine,  not  meielj 
""T'"*'.  faith  in  the  "■**—"*  of  monl  ptinciplei  capaUe  of  effectiTe  application. 


SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  MORAL  EDUCATION. 


Bjr  Charles  De  Gakmo,  Ph.D., 
President  of  Swartbmorc  College,  Swaithiiiore,  Pa. 


In  a  detnocratjc  age  and  country  the  natural  tendency  is  to  exalt 
the  imponante  of  the  individual.  One  may  even  declare  that  ihis  is  an 
habitual  mode  of  thought  with  detnocraiic  peoples.  This  natural  tend- 
cncj-  is  still  further  emphasized  by  our  recent  methods  of  child  study. 
whereby  the  eyes  of  teachers  are  turned  to  individual  peculiarities  oi 
body  and  mind.  Without  doubt  this  tendency  will  be  wholly  benefi- 
cial provided  we  hold  steadily  before  ourselves  the  true  ends  for  which 
the  individualization  is  made.  To  see  the  social  aspects  of  moral 
training  we  need  to  distinguish  somewhat  sharply  between  two  types 
of  individuality,  which  I  call  the  social  and  the  non-social. 

TYPES   or   NON-SOCIAL    INDIVIDUALITV. 

A  non-social  individual  is  one  that  is,  on  the  one  hand,  so  absorbed 
in  his  subjective  self  that  he  is  prone  to  overlook  a  large  part  of  his 
duties  to  others  and,  on  the  other,  to  miss  many  of  the  best  things  of 
life,  because  he  does  not  appreciate  the  opportunities  that  cooperation 
opens  to  him.  There  are  several  types  of  this  form  of  non-social 
individuality.  One  is  the  emotional  type,  in  which  feeling  is  so  exalted 
as  to  lose  its  connection  with  insight  and  action  ;  the  self  is  submerged 
in  emotion.  Another  is  the  aesthetic  type,  in  which  beauty  of  form, 
harmony  of  color,  concord  of  sound,  self-poise  of  conduct,  count  for 
more  than  those  forms  of  thought  and  action  that  make  for  efficiency 
in  the  accomplishment  of  actual  work.  Still  another  type  of  the  non- 
social  individual  is  seen  in  the  man  whose  intellectual  effort  ends  with 
analysis.  Such  a  man  is  the  logician,  the  man  of  introspective  insight, 
the  roan  whose  mind  has  plenty  of  light,  but  no  heat.  In  the  popular 
imagination  the  college  graduate  is  often  pictured  as  such  a  character. 
This  is  also  a  common  view  of  what  a  philosopher  is;  namely,  a  man 
who  can  make  a  thought-analysis  of  the  cosmos,  but  who  cannot 
manage  with  efficiency  even  the  minor  details  of  his  own  physical  sur- 
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Toundiogs.  Still  another  type  of  non-social  individuality  is  seen  in 
the  man  of  strong,  resolute  action,  such  as  the  pioneer  must  be,  who 
takes  his  fortune  and  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  who,  plunging  Into  the 
wilderness,  tries  to  promote  the  one  and  to  preserve  the  other  bv 
means  of  his  axe  and  his  rifle.  He  is  the  man  who  has  no  neighbors, 
whose  life  is  lived  out  in  solitary  communion  with  nature.  These  types 
are  all  non-social  because  they  make  little  or  nothing  of  co&peration 
among  men  for  the  accomplishment  of  ends  desired  by  all- 
in  the  moral  world  he  is  the  non-social  individual  who  empbasiies 
but  little,  or  in  only  a  few  directions,  ethical  relations  to  his  fellows. 
Thus,  for  instance,  one  man  may  feel  he  has  done  his  whole  duly  to 
society  when  he  has  subscribed  a  given  amount  to  public  or  private 
charities;  another  when  he  has  paid  his  assessments  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  church  ;  another  when  his  heart  is  overflowing  with  good 
will  for  his  neighbors  to  the  extent  of  allowing  them  to  do  what  they 
have  a  mind  to,  provided  they  do  not  hinder  him  in  his  enterprises; 
another  thinks  he  has  fulfilled  his  whole  social  function  when  he  votes 
on  election  day,  or  when  for  a  price  he  helps  consume  the  things 
provided  at  a  church  sociable,  or  when  he  pays  his  taxes.  Others  con- 
ceive that  they  have  kept  the  whole  moral  law  yhen  they  have  observed 
the  negative  commandments. 


Et/ROPEAN    INFLUENCES    PRODUCING  NON-SOCIAL   TYPES  OF  CHARACTEI 

There  are  many  historical  reasons,  besides  the  natural  democratic 
tendencies  of  the  age,  that  explain  why  our  current  educational  theoric 
concerning  the  individual  are  so  largely  non-social  in  character, 
we  know,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  social  organization  was  confined 
a  few  broad  lines,  which  though  at  first  the  means  for  promoting  and 
preserving  liberty,  finally  became  the  means  for  destroying  it.  Thus, 
in  the  religious  and  political  realm,  the  church  had  become  supreme, 
and  had  presumed  to  relieve  men  of  the  necessity  of  thinking.  The 
natural  rights  of  a  man  to  his  own  thoughts  and  the  freedom  of  express^— 
ing  them  were  destroyed,  the  attempt  being  made  to  regulate  th^| 
spiritual  life  of  mankind  by  the  authority  of  the  church.  In  the  eco- 
nomic life  the  feudal  system,  with  its  robber  barons  controlling  the 
land,  and  its  accompanying  vassalage  of  the  lower  classes,  became, 
through  the  rise  of  cities  and  the  general  growth  of  industrial  life,  a 
source  of  the  greatest  tyranny,  though  at  first  it  was  a  condition  of, 
survival  for  the  lower  classes.     Absolute  monarchy,  which  in  the  eai 
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military  phases  of  national  life  was  a  condition  for  ihe  survival 
of  the  nation,  became  afterwards  a  keenly  fell  oppression.  It  is  not 
ilrangc,  therefore,  that  with  the  revival  of  learning  men  should  strive 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  rule  of  spiritual  authority,  from  the 
economic  slavery  of  the  feudal  system,  and  from  the  caprices  of  abso- 
lutism. 

\  The  collision  between  the  new  spirit  of  independence  and  the  old 
tyrannical  institutions  occurred  at  many  points,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Relormation  and  the  wars  that  followed  it ;  in  the  Puritan  Revolution 
in  England,  and  the  French  Revolution  in  France. 

It  is  not  strange,  moreover,  that  this  new  movement  should  become 
embodied  in  the  theories  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries. 
These  are  well  represented  by  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes,  of  Mandeville, 

I  and  of  Rousseau.  Hobbes  declared;  (i)  that  man  is  by  nature  selfish, 
and  non-social,  (z)  that  for  Ihe  sake  of  preserving  his  life  and  property 
he  must  give  up  some  of  his  non-social  rights  and  instincts,  and  (3)  that 
the  law  as  promulgated  by  the  sovereign  is  the  rule  that  must  regulate 
his  social  conduct.  This  philosophy  broke  down  in  practice  with  the 
death  of  Charles  the  First.  Mandeville,  the  precursor  of  Adam  Smith, 
declared,  first  of  all,  with  Hobbes,  that  man  is  by  nature  selfish  and 
» non-social,  but  (i)  that  the  welfare  of  society  depends  upon  the  activity 
of  tbestruggle  among  individuals  to  accomplish  selfish  ends.  (3)  That 
is  therefore  the  most  perfect  society  in  which  each  individual  strives 
I  Ihe  hardest  to  attain  his  selfish  ends.  This  doctrine  is  (he  forerunner 
^■of  the  theory  of  supply  and  demand,  and  free  competition  in  the  eco- 
I  nomic  world.  Rousseau,  the  philosopher  of  the  French  Revolution, 
i.  declared,  first  of  all,  that,  contrary  !o  the  opinion  of  Hobbes  and 
^■Mandeville,  roan  is  good  and  social  by  nature,  but  (2)  that  he  has  been 
^^ perverted  by  history,  his  social  nature  being  warped  and  destroyed, 
and    that  (3)  society   must  first  destroy  itself   in  order  to  reconstruct 

» Itself  in  accordance  with  the  primitive  social  nature  of  man. 
AMERICAN  REALIZATION  OF  EIJROPEAN  NON-SOCIAL  IDEALS. 
"All  is  good,"  declares  Rousseau,  in  [he  imUe,  "as  it  comes  from 
the  hand  of  the  Creator;  everything  is  perverted  in  the  hands  of 
man.  Let  us,  therefore,  live  alone;  let  the  boy  and  the  girl  be  brought 
up  by  themselves,  wholly  isolated  from  society,  which  in  all  its  influ- 
ences is  deteriorating." 

It  was  impoisible  to  realize  in  Europe  this  demand  of  eighteenth- 
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century  philosophy,  but  its  realization  became  a  Dccesstty  in  the  new 
world.  In  Europe  men  could  no(  live  aJone  ;  in  America  they  were 
compelled  to  do  so.  We  shall  find,  therefore,  in  the  pioneer  historj 
of  our  country  an  accentuation  of  all  those  influences  of  the  old  world 
that  led  toward  social  disinlegtation.  The  strong  natural  desire  for 
adventure,  and  the  natural  longing  to  exploit  the  possibilities  of 
wealth  opened  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent,  were  greatly 
emphasized  by  the  European  conflicts  of  which  mention  has  been  made. 
Both  religious  and  political  influences  in  England  tended  toward  the 
exodus  to  this  country  of  the  strong  individuals  who  had  revolted 
against  the  systems  of  poliiical  and  religious  authority  in  that  land. 
Thus  there  came  to  our  shores  the  Puritan,  the  Quaker,  the  noncon- 
formist in  general,  the  political  offender,  and  the  man  of  strong  indi- 
vidualistic, democratic  tendencies.  It  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
establish  in  the  wilderness  the  social  system  of  the  highly  developed 
European  stale.  The  pioneers  scattered  through  the  forests  and  over 
the  plains,  dwelling  together  in  small  communities  only  where  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  themselves  against  the  incursions  of  the  Itidians. 
In  this  life  of  isolation  every  tvpe  of  non-social  individuality  found  a 
fertile  soil.  The  morose  could  remain  by  themselves,  the  man  of 
individual  opinions  always  found  a  scope  for  them,  the  recluse  need 
not  be  disturbed  by  his  neighbors,  the  man  of  strong  will  and  inde- 
pendent daring  could  dwell  alone  in  the  virgin  forests  in  his  bark  hut 
or  his  log  cabin.  Professor  Turner,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
has  pointed  out  to  us  how  for  four  hundred  years  these  primitive  non- 
social  tendencies  have  been  perpetuated  through  the  influence  of  the 
constantly  extending  and  widening  frontier.'  He  has  shown  that  in  our 
history,  both  in  civic  and  economic  respects,  our  prevailing  ideals  of 
character  have  been  determined  vastly  more  by  the  energetic  frontier 
than  by  the  far  more  distant  European  civilization,  which  only  in  recent 
years  has  begun  to  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  American  ideals. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  influence  oE  these  historic  forces  it 
is  not  strange  that  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
conditions  of  material,  intellectual,  social  and  political  life  have  vastly 
changed,  our  doctrines  of  education  should  still  be  permeated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  philosophy  of  Rousseau,  of 
Mandeville,  and  to  some  extent  of  Hobbes  still  dominates  American 

■  K.  J.  TUKKKR,  "  The  Significance  of  the  Frontier  In  American  Hiitory,"  Antata. 
Xfferl of  Amtruan  Hiilorical  AisoriaHoK,  1S93,  pp.  199-137. 
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■Is  of  education.  There  has  come  to  be,  therefore,  a  sharp  antithe- 
sis between  the  conditions  of  life  as  they  now  exist,  and  the  non-social 
theories  of  individuality,  which  have  by  the  exigencies  of  pioneer 
development  been  perpetuated  to  this  day.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  take  a  survey  of  the  real  situation,  in  order  to  see 
where  we  are,  both  in  fact  and  theory,  and  if  possible  to  bring  fact  and 
theory  again  into  concord. 


\ 


THE   PRESENT   SITUATION    ARISING     FKOU   THE    DISAPPEARANCE    OF  THE 
fRONTIEK    AND    FROM    THE    GROWTH   OF  CITIES. 

When  we  attempt  to  study  our  present  situation,  two  important 
facts  come  at  once  to  view.  The  first  is,  that  there  is  no  longer  in 
America  a  true  frontier.  The  last  of  our  public  lands  available  for 
agriculture  have  been  taken  up.  The  career  of  ihe  huntsman  is  found 
only  in  Ihe  pages  of  literature,  that  of  the  herder  has  become  a  steady 
occupation  in  a  few  portions  of  the  country,  while  robber  farming  is 
rapidly  ceasing  to  be  profitable.  The  other  fact  of  momentous  impor- 
tance is  the  enormous  growth  of  urban  life.  Our  statistics  show  that, 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  nearly  one-third  of  our  people  now  live 
in  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  eight  thousand.  If  we  take 
the  country  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  we  shall  lind  that  fully  half 
of  the  people  in  that  section  live  in  cities  or  their  suburbs.  The  whole 
country  is  a  network  of  railroads  and  trolley  lines,  binding  all  together 
into  a  coSperative  whole.  Even  in  the  Mississippi  valley  there  is  a 
constant  exodus  from  the  country  to  the  city,  where  most  of  the  leaders 
of  thought  are  to  be  found.  Every  village  that  is  supplied  with  coal 
and  water,  and  one  or  more  of  the  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  has 
its  tall  chimneys  and  its  regulated  hours  of  labor.  A  whole  set  of  new 
problems  has  arisen,  quite  insoluble  under  our  old  conditions  of  non- 
social  life.  In  the  early  days  every  running  stream  furnished  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  pure  water,  or,  lacking  this,  the  pioneer  could  strike 
a  crystal  fount  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Now  almost  every 
running  stream  is  polluted  with  filth,  and  the  well  is  more  frequently 
a  sink  of  corruption  than  a  fountain  of  living  water.  Evidently  only 
cofiperation  on  a  large  scale  can  keep  our  urban  communities  supplied 
with  pure  water.  A  cofirdinate  problem  is  that  of  draining  these  cities 
ao  as  to  preserve  health  and  to  avoid  the  contamination  of  the  water 
sources.  Beyond  this,  where  large  bodies  of  people  live  close  together 
the  earth  itself  is  no  longer  a  fit  medium  for  moving  about  from  place 
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to  place.  The  streets  must  be  paved.  The  light  o(  the  stars  and  of 
the  moon  at  night  no  longer  suffices  for  the  needs  of  men.  The  free, 
independent  life  of  the  frontier  can  no  longer  exist  for  the  unfofiu- 
nate  or  the  indolent  in  the  cities.  The  problem  of  the  slums  arises. 
The  highway  is  no  longer  a  free  way,  but  cerlain  groups  of  men  must 
be  entrusted  with  the  rights  of  common  carrier,  else  the  railroad  and 
the  trolley  line  are  no  longer  possibilities.  All  these  vast  enterprises  of 
water  supply,  drainage,  paving,  light,  the  control  of  the  slums,  trans- 
portation, must  either  be  undertaken  by  the  community,  acting  in  its 
corporatecapacity.ormust  be  granted  in  the  form  of  franchises  to  private 
corporations.  There  thus  arises  the  opportunity  for  robbing  the  com- 
munity (o  satisfy  the  greed  of  corporations  and  politicians.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  city  of  Chicago  more  money  is  realized  from  the  tax  on 
dogs  than  from  that  on  street  railways. 

It  is  evident  that  a  new  type  of  citizenship  is  needed  to  deal  with 
all  these  problems.  The  non-social  aspect  of  character  is  perhaps 
natural  under  pioneer  conditions  where  each  may  do  substantially  as 
be  pleases  without  seriously  interfering  with  his  neighbor,  but  in  a 
highly  developed  stale  of  civilization  these  forms  of  independence. 
which  in  a  new  country  are  right  and  beneficial,  become  a  source  of 
infinite  corruption,  and  of  vast  personal  hardship  to  the  individual. 
Here  again  we  see  the  need  for  a  readjustment  of  our  theory  and 
practice  in  education  to  our  new  social  and  economic  conditions. 

We  need,  perhaps,  first  of  alt,  to  get  a  somewhat  adequate  ideal  of 
what  constitutes  a  character  that  is  truly  moral  from  the  social  stand- 
point. If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  non-social  individual  is  defined  as 
one  who  is  so  absorbed  in  his  subjective  self  that  he  is  prone  to  over- 
look both  his  duties  and  his  opportunities,  we  may  perhaps  define 
a  social  individual  as  one  who  is  constantly  alive  to  all  his  duties 
toward  his  fellows,  and  keenly  sensible  of  the  social  advantages 
that  come  to  every  man  through  the  development  of  the  cooperative 
spirit. 


« 


SOCIAL   Vi.    SOCIALISTIC    CONCEPTIOHS. 

At  this  point  we  may  well  distinguish  between  a  social  and  a 
iodalistic  organization  of  society.  Nearly  all  socialistic  schemes  have 
this  characteristic  in  common,  that  they  would  reproduce  in  the 
industrial  world  and  for  industrial  purposes  the  same  I^pe  of  social 
institution  that  we  see  in  the  ancient  world  in  the  domains  of  religion, 
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and  the  stale."  They  would  prevent  any  man  from  suffering  hunger, 
by  putting  the  industrial  activity  of  every  man  under  state  surveil- 
lance. Their  organizations  arc  always  vast,  unwieldy,  and  highly 
mechauical  —  witness  Bellamy's  mitilary  slate.  The  day  is  long  since 
past  when  such  organizations  of  society  are  necessary  for  its  survival 
or  (or  the  survival  of  the  individual.  They  belong  to  the  type  of 
society  where  the  presence  o£  external  dangers,  either  of  warlike  incur- 
sion or  of  (amine,  compelled  men  to  give  up  most  of  the  things 
which,  next  to  bare  existence,  they  chiefly  desired.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  human  race,  after  outgrowing  these  primitive 
forms  and  becoming  so  highly  civilized  and  so  firmly  Christiaotzed 
that  the  most  serious  of  the  dangers  which  formerly  produced  these 
organisations  no  longer  exist,  will  be  content  of  their  own  free  voli- 
tion to  return  to  those  forms  of  social  organiialion  that  in  the  end 
have  proved  the  greatest  obstacles  to  liberty  and  progress.  If  this  is 
true  even  among  the  warlike  nations  of  Europe,  how  much  truer  must 
it  ever  remain  in  a  powerful,  yet  isolated  nation  like  our  own. 

A  true  social  organization,  on  the  other  hand,  permitting  the 
agencies  of  production  to  remain  in  private  hands,  and  eschewing  all 
artificial  schemes  of  distribution,  is  marked  by  its  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, by  its  permission  of  individual  iuitialive  in  every  department  of 
life,  and  by  its  division  of  authority  between  large  and  small  bodies. 
It  is  permeated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  local  control  of  local 
affairs.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  great  nation,  which  is  a  powerful  unit, 
but  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  our  local  political  organizations,  which 
in  the  affairs  that  concern  them  chiefly  are  practically  autonomous. 
So  in  all  the  great  organizations  of  religious  life.  We  are  a  Christian 
people,  but  we  are  divided  into  many  denominations,  and  each  denomi- 
nation is  separated  into  its  own  self-governing  churches.  All  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  is  managed  more  and  more  in  the  same  way.  We 
have  great  accumulations  of  capital,  controlled  as  to  its  general  policy 
by  corporations,  but  managed  in  its  details  by  small  groups  of  men. 
Every  city  has  the  possibility  of  perfect  elasticity  in  the  management 
of  its  affairs.  If  one  group  proves  recreant  to  its  trust,  another  com- 
posed of  honest  mea  can  be  substituted  in  its  stead.     Instead  of  one 


*  "What  is  chancEcriitic  of  sociBliim  is  ttie  jomt  ownership  by  all  Ibe  member*  of 
the  comniunity  of  the  instniment  and  meani  of  prDcJuction,  which  carries  with  it  the 
contequcDce  thai  the  division  of  the  produce  among  the  body  of  owners  most  be  a 
public  act  according  to  rules  laid  down  by  the  community."— J.  S.  MILL,  Sffrialism. 
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vast,  dead,  immovable  organization,  that  can  be  changed  only  by  revo- 
lution, wc  have  an  elastic  system,  sensitive  to  every  determined  phase 
oi  popular  opinion,  and  changeable  without  violent  outbreaks  at  any 
time  or  in  any  place.  We  have,  in  short,  a  system  that  is  undergoing 
constant  evolution.  This  is  what  I  cail  a  social  ss  opposed  to  a  soeiaJ- 
istic  organisation  of  the  various  activities  of  men. 


FUNDAMENTAL    DIFFERENCES    BETWEEN   SOCIAL    AND  NON-SOCIAL 
TYPES    OF   CHARACTER. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  a  somewhat  more  fundamental  analysis  of 
the  differences  to  be  observed  in  the  two  types  of  character,  the  social 
and  the  non-social.  As  has  already  been  intimated,  the  nou'social 
individual  centers  all  his  thoughts  and  activity  in  himself.  He  con- 
tracts his  individuality.  The  social  individual,  on  the  contrary,  expands 
his  personality.  Professor  James,  in  his  chapter  on  "The  Self"  has  well 
described  these  two  tj-pes  :  "  All  narrow  people,"  he  says,  ''intrench 
their  me.  They  retract  it  from  the  region  of  what  they  cannot  securely 
possess.  People  who  don't  resemble  them,  or  who  treat  them  with 
indifference,  people  over  whom  they  gain  no  influence,  are  people  on 
whose  existence,  however  meritorious  it  may  intrinsically  be,  they  look 
with  chili  negation,  if  not  with  positive  hate.  Who  will  not  be 
mine,  I  will  exclude  from  existence  altogether^ that  is.  as  far  as  I  can 
make  it  so  —  such  people  shall  be  made  as  if  they  were  not.  Thus 
may  a  cettain  absoluteness  and  deRnileness  in  the  outline  of  my  me. 
console  me  for  the  smallness  of  its  content.  Sympathetic  people,  on 
the  contrary,  proceed  by  the  entirely  opposite  way  of  expansion  and 
inclusion." ' 

Readiness  to  participate  in  group  activity  is  an  index  of  the  social 
character,  whereas  the  inclination  to  avoid  such  participation  by  cen- 
tering all  activity  in  the  self,  or  what  the  self  can  actually  dominate,  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  non-social  individual.  An  illustration  of  this 
difference  may  be  seen  in  the  differing  conceptions  that  people  have  of 
what  constitutes  a  neighbor.  Remembering  that  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  lawyer,  "Who  is  my  neighbor  ?"  Jesus  replied  with  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  many  have  restricted  the  idea  of  ncigh- 
borliness  to  that  of  benevolence.  He  is  considered  a  true  neighbor 
who  would  rescue  the  perishing,  who  would  nourish  the  wounded, 
who  would  give  of  his  substance  to  others  less  fortunate  than  himself. 

■IaHSS,  PiytKcleey.  p.  1S9. 
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However  self-centered  a  man  may  be  with  respect  to  cooperation  with 
others  in  group  activities  for  common  ends,  he  is  considered  a  good 
neighbor  if  he  has  the  quality  of  benevolence  toward  the  unfortunate ; 
but  there  is  another  and  a  better  conception  of  the  neighbor,  which, 
including  all  that  the  old  contains,  greatly  expands  the  range  of  neigh- 
borly action.  Holding  this  idea  of  group  activity  before  us,  we  can 
see  [hat  not  he  alone  who  is  willing  to  give  alms  is  the  true  neighbor, 
but  he  who  is  willing  to  work  with  his  fellows  in  groups  for  common 
purposes:  for  example,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  good  school,  to 
protect  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  to  have  a  good  water  supply  and  a 
good  drainage  system  in  the  city,  to  have  the  streets  properly  lighted 
and  paved,  to  forbid  offensive  sights,  sounds,  and  smells  in  public 
highways,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  public  against  rapacious  corpo- 
rations and  politicians,  and  to  shut  up  the  evil  doer  and  let  the  inno- 
cent go  abroad  rather  than,  as  in  olden  times,  to  shut  up  the  inno- 
cent, such  as  the  women  and  children  and  scholars,  that  the  evil- 
minded  might  walk  abroad.'  A  good  neighbor  is  willing  to  combine 
with  any  group  of  men  to  have  good  roads  in  the  country,  to  see  that 
the  conditions  of  health  everywhere  prevail,  that  churches  are  sup- 
ported, that  the  amenities  of  social  life  may  prevail  in  the  country  as 
well  as  in  the  city,  so  that  the  benumbing  routine  of  unvarying  drudg- 
ery so  often  found  in  the  country  may  have  its  social  relief.  He  is 
willing  to  vote  with  that  party,  or  that  section  of  a  parly,  that  insists 
that  not  only  shall  the  Rag  be  honored  by  the  children,  but  that  the 
civic  liberties  and  rights  pertaining  to  it  receive  due  attention;  that 
the  community  shall  no  longer  be  dominated  by  a  boss,  because  the 
citiiens  are  too  indolent,  or  too  selfish,  or  too  cowardly,  or  too  indiffer- 
ent, or  too  much  isolated  in  their  feelings,  to  combine  together  for 
government.  Such  a  man,  in  brief,  is  anxious  that  the  affairs  of 
community,  county,  state,  and  nation  shall  reflect  the  common 
honesty,  and  that  they  shall  be  conducted  with  economy  and  efficiency 
for  the  common  good. 

Another  characteristic  of  social,  as  opposed  to  non-social  individu- 
ality, which  is  observed  in  nations  quite  as  much  as  in  persons,  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  non-social  are  relatively  analytic  in  their  habits  of 
thought  and  inclined  to  passivity  rather  than  activity  with  respect  to 
all  the  important  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  life  of  an  individual  or 


'  See  Pattkn,  "  Economics  fof  the  Public  School,' 
t^ Sttial  and  PBiiliial  Scirmst,  January  i^SS- 
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of  a  nation.  Readiness  of  participation  in  group  activity  implies  a 
synthetic  rather  than  an  analytic  phase  of  character.  The  one  type  olJ 
character  tends  towards  mere  contemplation,  as  is  seen  in  the  man 
whose  instincts  are  all  xsthetic.  His  self  is  satisfied  in  the  enjoymeni 
that  comes  from  contemplating  the  various  forms  of  art.  He  may. 
indeed  reflect  upon  their  meaning,  analysing  the  motives  of  a  painilngl 
or  a  statue,  but  his  mental  activity  stops  with  himself.  It  is  not  asso- 
ciated with  the  arousing  of  the  motor  activities,  for  it  does  not  stimu- 
late him  to  do  anything.  In  the  same  way  we  find  the  contemplative, 
analytic  type  of  character  in  every  department  of  life.  We  have  the 
toan  who  sits  at  home  to  tell  how  battles  are  won  and  lost.  The  poli- 
tician who  can  analyze  the  condition  of  the  country,  but  who  does' 
nothing  to  change  it ;  the  analytic  moralist  who  can  tell  precisely  what 
the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  are,  but  whose  soul  is  never  animated  by 
an  irrepressible  desire  to  do  something  about  it;  the  man  who  can 
analyze  the  sermon  of  the  preacher,  telling  precisely  what  its  content 
is  and  what  its  strong  and  its  weak  points  are,  but  who  never  thinks  of 
attempting  to  carry  its  maxims  into  actual  practice.  These  types  are 
all  non-social  because  ihey  are  purely  analytic  and  passive.  There  is  a 
little  flurry  of  inirospeclive  brain  activity,  but  it  does  not  pass  over  into 
motor  impulse,  which  is  the  invariable  index  of  the  social  or  sympa- 
thetic character.  With  the  latter,  conviction  leads  to  action,  and  per- 
ception of  the  desirability  of  doing  something  leads  to  the  attempt  to 
do  it.  If  one  type  of  character  is  passive,  the  other  is  active ;  if  one  is 
contemplative  and  analytic,  the  other  is  synthetic  and  executive;  if 
one  is  self-centered  and  contracted,  the  other  is  cooperative  and 
expanded.  Professor  Patten  says  on  these  points  r  "Social  reasoning 
depiends  on  the  content  given  to  the  self.  Only  as  the  feeling  of 
identity  is  expanded  can  the  organism,  the  material  world,  society,  and 
the  universe  become  real  to  men.  Should  their  attitude  become 
strictly  skeptical  (or  non-social)  all  these  would  become  unreal  ;  trains 
of  sensorial  ideas  would  alone  remain.  It  is  the  synthetic  self  that  is 
the  basis  of  society.  To  the  analytic  self  non-social  individualism  is 
the  only  logical  system.  It  regards  the  social  forces  as  unreal.  The 
synthetic  self  is  the  active  self;  the  analytic  self  is  due  to  our  passive 
states."' 

'"Relation  ol  Sociology  to  Psychology,"  Annah  of  tie  Amrritan  Academy  of 
Paliliial   and   Sofia!  ScteHK.  p,    It,  I'liiladclphia.    See    bIso  (or    more  eipaoded 

ditcuision,  "The  Theory  of  Social  Forces,"  by  th«  same  author. 
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Many  examples  could  be  cited  from  history  where  it  is  evident 
that  the  disintegrating  non-social  spirit  of  the  people  has  prevented 
unity.  The  Greeks  were,  as  we  know,  a  people  who  were  animated, 
not  only  in  their  daily  occupations,  but  in  their  religion  as  well,  by  the 
aeslhelic  ideals,  which  are  essentially  non-social  in  their  tendencies, 
being  purely  personal  and  contemplative  in  character.  With  them  the 
good  man  was  the  sage,  because  he  was  the  man  who  had  analytic 
insight  enough  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad.  and  who  under- 
stood thai  the  bad,  constantly  pursued  by  an  individual,  leads  to  his 
unhappiness,  if  not  to  his  ultimate  destruction.  It  was  an  axiom  with 
them  that  he  who  truly  knows  the  good  is  sure  to  do  it,  because  other- 
wise he  would  have  to  repudiate  his  own  deepest  insight.  This  is  the 
prevailing  theme  of  the  Grecian  systems  of  morality,  that  of  the  Cyre- 
naics  no  less  than  of  the  Cynics.  Even  Plato  resigned  the  direction  of 
his  state  to  his  sages.  Greece  did  indeed  develop  the  subjective  indi- 
viduality of  its  citizens  ;  it  did  indeed  become  great  in  the  products  of 
art,  but  it  did  not  become  great  in  those  forms  of  industrial  and  political 
activity  in  which  the  social  spirit  is  an  essential  element.  Small  though 
the  country  was,  it  was  a  series  of  discordant  states,  each  ready  to  pounce 
upon  the  other  with  slight  provocation.  There  was  no  sense  of 
national  unity.  The  Greek  language  itself,  even,  did  not  serve  to  pro- 
duce political  harmony. 

In  our  own  times  the  German  nation  furnishes  a  striking  example 
of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  non-social  spirit.  True  German 
unity  remained  a  dream  of  the  philosopher  for  a  thousand  years.  The 
country  was  divided  into  a  countless  number  of  petty  principalities, 
each  intent  upon  preserving  its  non-social  individuality.  It  took  the 
tremendous  upheaval  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  to  crush  out  enough  of 
these  pettv  powers  to  make  the  ultimate  union  of  1870  possible.  It  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  hislorv  that  only  toward  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  the  social  spirit  become  sufficiently  dominant 
in  Germany  to  unite  that  great  people  of  a  common  tongue  into  a 
nation. 


MOTIVES  FOR  SOCIAL  ORCANIZATION. 

If  we  inquire  what  the  motives  are  that  tend  toward  the  growth  of 
social  unity  and  social  organiEalion  in  the  varying  phases  of  industrial 
and  of  religious  naiional  life,  we  shall  find  them  in  large  degree  in  the 
contrast  between  what  Professor  Patten  calls  a  "pain  economy"  and  a 
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"pleasure"  or  social  cconomv. '  There  are  two  classes  of  inierestslhat 
stimulate  men  to  social  activity,  the  one  negative,  the  other  positive. 
Under  the  n:i:ural  separating  tendencies  of  the  primitive  environmeDt 
it  is  common  danger  more  than  anything  else  that  induces  men  to 
combine  for  common  purposes.  This  tact  is  clearly  revealed  in  the 
history  of  the  American  colonies ;  each  colony  jealous  of  every  other, 
desiring  to  stand  upon  its  own  feet,  was  induced  only  by  the  iQOSt 
alarming  dangers  of  Indian  warfare  to  unite  with  the  others  for  com* 
raon  defense.  We  know  the  history  of  the  colonial  limes  and  that  of 
the  period  after  the  Revolution.  We  know  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  live  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  where  mere  external  union 
was  attempted  ;  we  are  aware  of  the  conflicting  views  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  colonies  in  the  Constitutional  Convention ;  we  are  pain- 
fully conscious,  moreover,  of  the  doctrine  of  states'  rights  or  state 
sovereignty,  and  how  it  arose,  and  how  it  was  perpetuated  almost  to 
our  own  day.  We  cannot  forget  that  it  was  only  the  iash  of  a  tre- 
mendous civil  war,  and  the  growth  of  a  nation  outside  of  the  original 
colonies  that  have  at  last  brought  us  to  a  true  national  unity,  li  has 
been  the  fear  of  evil  that  has  brought  men  together  into  social  organi- 
zations in  the  past.  There  is,  however,  another  basis  for  social  unity 
gradually  established  by  progress  in  civilization,  and  especially  those 
phases  of  civilization  that  enable  dense  populations  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  life.  This  basis  is  not  negative,  but  positive,  not  the  fear 
of  evil,  but  the  opportunity  for  good.  This  is  the  true  social  spirit. 
According  to  this  idea  men  combine  for  mutual  good,  and  for  pro- 
rooting  in  positive  ways,  through  group  activity,  the  welfare  of  the 
whole.  These  groups,  moreover,  are  manifold  and  flexible.  Under 
the  old  pain  economy,  the  danger  of  war  or  the  imminence  of  famine 
was  about  the  only  motive  for  social  coSperation,  but  under  the  affir- 
mative social  impulse  the  cooperative  groups  are  as  numerous,  as  flex- 
ible, and  as  changeable  as  the  varying  needs  of  the  community.  A 
society  is  organized  for  every  social,  philanthropic,  political,  economic 
end  seen  to  be  desirable  by  any  given  group  of  people.  These  social 
forces  come  to  the  front  when  the  country  is  so  advanced  in  standard 
of  living  and  density  of  population  that  what  may  be  called  the 
pleasure  or  true  social  economy  is  possible.  In  such  communities 
political  or  religious  despotisms,  together  with  military  organizations, 

'"The  Theory  of  Socittl  Forces,"  Annah  tf  tkl  AmtritaH   Aiademy  ef  f^iliia. 

and  Saa'aLSritHii.  Philndelphi«. 
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&re  no  longec  the  conditions  of  survival.  Our  nation  has  no  real  fear 
of  foreign  invasion  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  it  is  strong  enough  to 
repel  one  should  It  be  made,  and.  second,  because  there  is  no  good 
reason,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  one.  why  such  an  invasion  should  be 
made.  We  arc  absolutely  freed  from  the  fear  of  those  evils  which 
made  the  early  forms  of  institutions  so  formidable  and  so  destructive 
to  the  true  interests  of  men  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  subjugation  by 
foreign  nations  was  removed.  Being  no  longer  dominated  by  the  fear 
of  evil,  we  are  free  to  look  about  us  and  to  enter  into  every  form  of 
social  cooperation  that  promises  to  enhance  our  material,  our  civil,  or 
our  spiritual  interests. 

THREE   SOCIAL    FUNCTIONS    OF   THE    SCHOOL. 

Having  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  what  the  soda!  ideals, 
as  represented  in  our  educational  literature,  really  are,  and,  on  theolber 
hand,  what  they  should  be  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  natural 
conditions  of  social  life  as  they  now  exist,  the  important  question 
arises.  What  can  the  schools  do  to  develop  social  as  opposed  to  non- 
social  individualism  ?  Taking  our  analysis  as  a  guide  to  what  is 
desirable,  it  would  seem  thai  there  are  three  prime  requisites  for 
accomplishing  this  end.  They  are  the  formation  of  right  social  ideals, 
the  cultivation  of  adequate  social  disposition^  and  tie  formation  of 
efficient  social  habits.  The  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  ideal  is  not 
SOflicient  to  enable  a  human  being  to  live  up  to  it.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  kindly  disposition  without  firm  conviction  enough  to  secure 
the  best  results ;  nor  are  ideal  and  disposition  to  conform  to  it  of  them- 
selves suQicient.  There  must  be  the  ingrained  habit  of  moving  toward 
an  ideal  conceived  and  desired.  Each  of  these  topics  requires  a  much 
more  thorough  exposition  than  the  limits  of  the  present  article  permit. 


THE   STUDIES    AS    SOURCES    OF   SOCIAL    IDEALS. 

Looking  at  the  question  in  a  broad  way,  it  is  upon  the  school  studies 
that  we  must  to  a  large  degree  depend  for  the  revelation  of  social 
ideals.  Every  subject  has  its  social  side;  each,  in  other  words,  has 
some  relation  to  man  and  bis  activities.  History  records  his  will  in 
action,  literature  shows  ideally  his  struggle  for  and  against  ethical  prin- 
ciples, science  furnishes  him  the  means  whereby  he  can  advance  in  civili> 
tation,  linguistics  teaches  him  how  to  use  his  thought  most  effectively  for 
accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which  he  labors.     It  was  a  favorite  con- 
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cepiion  with  Herbert  that  the  chief  function  o(  instruction  is  lo  (urnish 
a  moral  revelation  of  the  world  to  the  child,  but  this  morality  so  revealed 
is  necessarily  of  a  social  character,  for  every  one  of  the  studies,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  moral  at  all  tn  its  influence,  points  to  that  phase  oE  morality 
that  we  call  social,  for  it  reveals  the  actual  and  the  ideal  relations 
between  man  and  man,  community  and  community,  nation  and 
nation , 

This  conception  of  education  is  radically  different  from  that  which 
arises  from  regarding  the  function  of  education  as  the  development  of 
the  individual  in  his  non-social  character.  When  viewed  from  this 
standpoint  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  studies  should  be  valued  largely 
for  their  gymnastic  worth,  ralber  than  for  tbe  ideals  they  contain.  Our 
doctrine  of  formal  discipline,  whereby  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be 
educated  by  doing  work,  without  much  regard  to  what  ihe  thought  and 
meaning  of  the  work  are,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  non-social 
theories  of  individualism.  The  function  of  education,  according  to 
this  theory,  is  to  drill  the  mind ;  but  when  we  view  moral  education  in 
its  social  aspects,  we  see  that  drilling  is  not  the  sole  function  of  educa- 
tion. The  standpoint  changes,  and  the  individual  finds  his  relation  lo 
the  rest  of  the  world,  instead  of  trying  to  subordinate  all  things  to 
himself.  Changing  our  point  of  view  with  respect  lo  the  studies  froni 
the  non. social  to  the  social  aspect  is  almost  as  radical  in  its  restilts  as 
was  the  change  adopted  by  Copernicus  when  he  ceased  to  think  of  the 
earth  as  the  center  of  the  solar  system,  and  regarded  the  sun  as  the 
center.  The  same  elements  of  the  problem  were  present,  but  the  solu- 
tion was  very  difierent.  Whether  we  adopt  the  non-social  or  the  social 
theory  of  education  the  same  branches  of  learning  are  to  be  considered, 
but  ihe  whole  situation  is  vastly  different  tn  the  two  cases.  In  the  first 
the  studies  are  material  chiefly  for  drill,  with  information  as  a  secondary 
purpose;  under  the  social  aspect  the  studies  are  regarded  primarily 
as  the  means  for  a  world-revelation  to  the  child  — tint  WtUanschauung, 
as  the  Germans  say. 

Each  of  these  studies  has  its  own  peculiar  function  in  this  ethical 
revelation,  since  each  contains  a  difierent  aspect  from  the  others,  or  else 
exhibits  the  same  thing  from  a  different  standpoint.  Geography  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  universal  of  all  elementary  studies  for  giving  a  child 
social  ideals.  It  shows  him  the  various  forms  of  government  in  the 
world;  it  informs  him  to  some  extent  of  the  principal  religions;  it 
enables  him  to  understand  the  conditions  for  plant  and  animal  life  Id 
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:  various  parts  of  ihe  globe  and  ihetr  influence  upon  the  life  of  man. 
The  study  of  the  climatic  conditions  in  the  arctic  regions  makes  it  clear 
why  ihe  Esquimaux  live  as  they  do ;  whereas  a  study  of  the  conditions 
of  life  in  Ihe  torrid  zone  explains  in  a  large  measure  the  development 
of  uncivilized  and  of  civilized  life  in  the  tropics.  When  we  come  to  the 
temperate  regions,  in  addition  to  this  study  of  natural  conditions,  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  factors  of  industrial  life,  such  as  lumber- 
ing, mining,  manufacture,  farming,  transportation,  postal  and  telegraph 
systems,  newspapers, etc.,  enables  the  child  to  grasp  in  some  degree  the 
reasons  for  the  rapid  advance  in  civilization  everywhere  found  in  these 
regions  of  the  globe. 


I 


NEED   OP    HIGHER   EDUCATION    FOR   TEACHERS. 

Similar  considerations  hold  for  all  the  departments  of  instruction. 
It  is  very  evident  thai  we  shall  not  make  a  great  deal  of  progress  in 
the  development  of  social  ideals  unless  our  teachers  and  our  authors 
are  alive  to  the  need  and  the  opportunity  of  teaching  these  ideals 
through  the  studies.  So  long  as  our  teachers  have  only  the  inadequate 
conceptions  of  the  purposes  of  education  that  are  obtained  through 
elementary  training  we  shall  not  make  a  great  deal  of  advance  In  the 
development  of  social  ideals.  We  find  here  the  reason  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  methods  of  higher  education  in  the  training  of  teachers. 
The  great  temptation  in  this  work  is  to  spend  all  the  time  in  drilling 
upon  elementary  subjects,  so  that  the  teacher  shall  be  thoroughly  well 
qualified  to  do  the  detailed  work  in  grammar  and  arithmetic  and  the 
other  common-school  studies.  The  ultimate  results,  however,  under 
such  a  system  of  training  teachers  are  sure  to  be  disappointing.  The 
teacher,  always  shortsighted  with  respect  to  the  function  of  the  school 
studies,  becomes  more  and  more  so  under  the  benumbing  influence  of 
daily  routine  with  immature  minds.  We  say  the  teacher  dries  up,  mean- 
ing by  this  that  the  mind  confines  itself  almost  entirely  to  routine  trains 
of  thought.  The  only  hope  for  the  teacher  so  prepared  is  subsequent 
investigation  into  new  realms  of  study  under  the  leadership  of  school 
principals  and  superintendents  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  liberal 
education.  The  essential  difference  between  elementary  and  higher 
education  lies  in  this,  that  elementary  education  deals  necessarily  with 
non-related  fragments  of  knowledge,  whereas  higher  education  always 
takes  a  comparative  view  of  any  subject  of  study.  Thus  the  study  of 
botany  is  not  merely  the  study  of  facts  regarding  plants,  but  it  is,  first 
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of  all,  a  Bludy  of  the  function  of  the  pans  of  a  plant.  The  whole 
plant  is  examined  from  (he  standpoint  of  the  leaf,  the  blossom,  the 
fruit,  because  every  one  of  these  has  a  vital  function  in  carrying  on  the 
life  of  the  whole.  Furthermore,  the  study  of  the  plant  leads  us  at 
once  to  the  comparative  study  of  the  environment  of  the  plant ^ — the 
air,. its  moisture  and  temperature;  and  the  earth,  its  temperature  and 
chemical  qualities.  A  thorough  study  of  the  plant,  moreover,  involves 
its  relation  to  its  altitude  above  the  ocean  and  to  the  latitude  in  which 
it  grows;  its  influence  upon  man,  if  it  has  one,  is  also  taken  into  con- 
sideration. This  is  especially  true  of  all  those  plants  whose  products 
enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Then,  from  the  standpoint  of 
botany,  under  the  methods  of  higher  education,  we  get  a  view  of  phys- 
ical geography  in  several  of  its  elements,  of  chemistry,  of  physics,  of 
the  industrial,  and  even  social  life  of  man  The  same  is  true  with 
every  subject.  In  the  history  of  art  we  read  the  history  of  civilization 
from  thestandpoint  of  the  aesthetic.  When  we  study  the  civil  government 
of  the  United  States  we  study  the  history  of  modern  democracy  as 
manifested  in  our  own  country.  When  we  study  political  history  we 
study  the  development  of  civilization  as  revealed  in  national  activities. 
When  we  take  up  political  science  we  make  a  similar  study  of  the  same 
thing  from  the  standpoint  of  government.  When  we  take  up  economics 
by  the  comparative  methods  of  higher  education  we  are  studying  history 
and  religion  and  politics  and  education  in  the  tight  of  man's  industrial 
development.  Each  one  of  these  studies,  then,  pursued  by  the  methods 
of  higher  education,  gives  a  revelation  of  the  chief  factors  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  stand  on  different  peaks.but  we  see  the  same  mountain  range. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  know  all  these  subjects  in 
this  way.  It  is,  perhaps,  suflicient  to  know  thoroughly  one  study,  or 
one  group  of  studies,  like  science,  or  history,  or  literature,  or  linguistics. 
If  the  teacher  once  has  the  view  from  anyone  of  these  standpoints,  it 
will  be  possible  to  utilize  the  common-school  studies  (or  the  develop- 
ment of  social  ideals  in  the  children. 


THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   SOCIAL    DISPOSITION, 

Intimately  associated  with  the  development  of  ideals  is  that  of  the 
corresponding  development  of  social  disposition.  Discussion  of  this 
topic  in  Herbart  circles  always  appears  under  the  title  of  Interest. 
What  is  the  great  function  of  interest  in  the  school  ?  Not  amusement, 
not  even  the  desirable  end  of  claiming  the  attention  of  the  children 
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during  the  recitation,  but  it  is  rather  the  development  of  an  abiding 
hospitality  for  those  phases  of  moral  conduct  that  involve  the  happi- 
ness or  unhappiness,  the  welfare  or  detiiment  of  other  membeis  of  the 
social  group  to  which  the  individual  belongs. 

Reformers  tell  us  that  it  does  but  little  good  to  remonstrate  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  slums  for  living  upon  so  low  a  plane  It  is  not 
even  sufficient  to  tell  them  that  there  are  belter  ways  and  to  demon- 
strate to  Ihem  that  a  higher  life  is  within  their  reach.  A  disposition 
to  live  in  accordance  with  the  new  light  must  in  some  way  be  estab- 
lished, else  the  reformer  loses  his  breath.  Even  the  construction  of 
better  buildings  with  the  conveniences  of  life  does  not  always  suffice  to 
effect  the  purpose  desired.  It  is  said  that  in  one  row  of  new  tenement 
houses  bath  tubs  were  supplied  for  all  the  inhabitants.  After  a  time 
the  inspector  found  that  one  man  had  used  his  bath  tub  as  a  potato  bin, 
another,  as  a  coal  bin,  another  had  salted  a  pig  in  his.  These  people  had 
not  yet  acquired  a  desire  for  cleanly  bodies;  they  had  not  even  learned  to 
keep  their  faces  clean.  The  economist  recognizes  that  desire  is  the  one 
motive  power  that  will  lead  men  out  of  their  misery.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  inform  the  intellect  that  belter  things  are  just  ahead ;  there  must  be 
implanted  in  the  bosom  of  the  man  a  desire  to  reach  them.  Not  only 
must  he  have  a  pious  wish  for  better  things, but  that  desire  must  pass  over 
into  the  work  he  does.  Every  movement  of  the  spade,  every  movement 
of  the  trowel  must  be  animated  by  the  interest  that  is  transferred  from  the 
longed-for  end  to  the  means  for  reaching  it.  To  the  teacher  the  work 
of  the  sculptor  as  he  chisels  from  the  shapeless  marble  the  shapely  form 
should  be  the  type  of  all  school  activity.  The  sculptor  sees  in  imag- 
ination the  perfect  statue,  and  every  stroke  of  the  hammer  carries  with 
it  the  force  of  the  ideal.  There  is  no  indifference  in  bis  work;  the 
interest  in  the  end  is  transferred  to  the  means  for  reaching  it.  The 
difference  between  work  and  drudgery,  as  Dr.  Dewey  tells  us,  lies  right 
here ;'  When  the  end  alone  is  desired,  and  the  means  for  reaching  it 
arc  only  a  haled  routine,  then  we  have  drudgery,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
man  who  goes  mechanically  to  his  day's  labor,  without  interest  or  pride 
in  its  Stages,  looking  only  to  the  reward  that  is  to  come  at  its  close. 
That  is  drudgery.  It  is  an  intolerable  thing  in  the  schoolroom.  But 
when  the  interest  in  the  end  is  transferred  to  the  means  for  reaching 
it,  when  the  end  is  ever  an  advancing  and  broadening  and  brightening 

'  Inlercu  as  RtloUd  te  Will,  Dr,  John  Dbwbv,  Second  Supplement  to  IlBB- 
BART  Yhabbook  lot  1895. 
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one  and  each  day's  labor  makes  the  end  of  labor  more  attractive,  then 
wc  have  true  work.  The  chief  reason  why  children  arc  so  Ultle  inter- 
ested in  the  routine  of  the  school  is  that  its  revelations  of  social  life 
are  so  lew  and  so  faint. 

We  find  in  this  idea  of  a  world-revelation  of  the  ideals  of  social  life 
the  deepest  meaning  of  inleresl  in  school  studies.  There  are  numer- 
ous secondaryrcasons  why  children  should  be  interested  in  their  studies 
that  are  in  themselves  perfectly  valid,  but  they  arc  not  the  most  funda- 
tDental.  A  generous  mind  of  the  old  Greek  type,  seeing  clearly  the 
meaning  of  civilization  and  the  enormous  cost  of  every  advance,  would 
doubtless  be  fired  with  the  desire  not  to  retard  but  to  further  this  prog- 
ress, but  the  majority  of  minds  are  not  primarily  generous  in  the  sense 
that  the  comprehension  of  a  noble  ideal  is  sufficient  to  inflame  the  soul 
with  leal  for  its  preservation  and  propagation.  The  acquisition  of  such 
a  disposition  is  the  work  of  years.  It  needs  ail  the  noble  enthusiasm 
of  the  teacher  and  all  the  zeal  that  can  come  from  an  early-founded 
and  long-developed  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  education. 

■  THE    DEVELOPMENT  OF    SOCIAL    HABITS. 

Not  only  must  the  school  be  a  social  institution  in  the  development 
of  ideals  and  the  cultivation  of  hospitality  and  even  enthusiasm  for 
them,  but  it  must  be  a  social  institution  also  in  the  development  of 
efficient  social  habits.  Some  of  the  most  important  phases  of  this  side 
of  moral  education  have  been  developed  by  Dr.  Harris  in  the  succeed- 
ing paper,  entitled  "The  Function  of  Discipline  in  Moral  Education," 
in  which  he  shows  the  significance  of  cultivating  the  social  habits  of 
regularity,  punctuality,  silence  and  industry. 

There  is  also  another  aspect  of  school  discipline,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  term,  that  demands  a  word  of  explanation.  In  the  matter 
oE  punishments  for  school  oSenses  the  personality  of  the  teacher  should 
remain  in  the  background  and  the  social  nature  of  the  school  should 
come  to  the  front.  The  idea  should  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
that  offenses  are  committed  against  the  teacher;  they  are  not  personal 
but  social ;  they  are  against  the  good  order  and  efficiency  of  the  school 
itself.  Every  child  should  see  clearly  and  feel  keenly  the  truth;of  the 
social  relations.  School  offenses  or  offenses  against  the  school  as  a 
whole  should,  so  far  as  possible,  meet  with  social  punishments.  The 
objection  to  corporal  punishment  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that  it  is  for 
the  moat  part  non-social  in  character.     It  is  likely  to  be  taken  individ- 
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ually,  and  does  not  usually  aSect  the  pupil's  standing  in  the  eyes  of  his 
fellows,  except  perhaps  to  awaken  sympathy  for  him  as  against  the 
teacher.  Social  punishments,  however,  when  made  really  eSective,  are 
usually  much  more  keenly  fell  than  physical  ones.  Aboy  will  willingly 
endure  almost  any  amount  of  physical  suffering  to  make  himself  a  hero 
in  the  eyes  of  his  mates,  but  any  diminution  of  his  standing  with  them 
is  felt  more  acutely  than  the  sharpest  biting  of  the  rod.  The  boy  in 
school  is  not  far  removed  in  his  social  feelings  from  the  Indian,  who 
for  the  sake  of  appearing  heroic  before  the  tribe  patiently  endures  the 
bitterest  physical  agony.  To  be  true  to  its  social  mission  the  school 
oiusl  in  its  punishments  adopt  the  social  as  opposed  to  individualistic 
or  non-social  principles  of  government.  , 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    MOTOR    EFFICIENCY. 

The  true  measure  of  a  social  habit  is  the  degree  of  efficiency  with 
which  the  student  inoves  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  social  end.  The 
man  of  affairs  is  always  the  man  of  ready  action,  both  in  mind  and 
body.  His  thoughts  are  always  at  command,  for  he  can  focus  them  in 
an  instant  in  any  desired  direction.  He  is  always  ready,  moreover,  to 
exert  an  amount  of  motor  activity  that  is  suflicient  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  desired;  whether  this  activity  is  manifested  in  the  word  of 
command,  in  the  written  message,  or  in  the  use  of  tools,  be  can  always 
concentrate  the  energies  of  his  mind  into  adequate  motor  channels. 
The  school  cannot  be  an  effective  social  institution,  therefore,  that  does 
not  in  all  its  activities  encourage  and  develop  the  mental  and  motor 
efficiency  of  the  pupils  in  its  charge.  The  development  of  such  motor 
powers  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  reasons  for  the  introduction  of 
manual  training,  cooking  schools,  and  other  forms  of  industrial  activity 
in  our  educational  system.  Another  means  for  the  development  of 
motor  efficiency  is  at  hand  in  every  school,  and  yet  is  usually  but  feebly 
Utilised,  and  that  refers  to  the  play  in  which  the  children  find  their 
recreation. 

THE   SOCIAI.   FUNCTION   OF   PLAY. 

The  kindergartner  has  learned  how  to  make  the  early  plays  of 
children  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  the  best  type  of 
social  character,  but  the  elementary  schools,  regarding  play  as  some- 
thing foreign  to  education,  have  taken  little  thought  of  how  the  play 
of  the  pupils  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools   may  be  made  an 
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educational  instrument  (or  social  advance.  Play  in  any  form  develops 
molor  activity,  but  it  docs  not  necessarily  develop  the  social  instincts. 
It  may  be  so  purely  individualistic  and  non-social  as  rather  to  retard 
than  advance  social  ideals.  A  new  clement,  therefore,  a  social  one, 
should  be  introduced  into  the  plays  for  the  schools,  and  a  new  thought- 
fulness  on  this  subject  should  be  awakened  in  our  teachers.  For  the 
most  part  the  plays  of  children  are  still  essentially  in  their  non-social 
stage.  Boys  still  play  tag  and  marbles  and  other  individualistic  games, 
where  the  group  idea  scarcely  appears.  At  present,  however,  they  are 
fascinated,  both  small  and  great,  by  the  social  games  of  the  college, 
chiefly  by  football,  basketball,  and  baseball,  but  they  attempt  to  play  these 
games  by  professional  rules.  To  the  latter  there  are  many  objections, 
the  chief  of  which  arise  from  limitations  of  number  and  of  space.  A 
small  school  cannot  furnish  two  nines  or  two  elevens,  the  members  of 
which  arc  upon  an  equality  in  age  and  strength ;  nor  is  it  likely,  espe- 
cially in  cities,  that  grounds  of  regulation  size  can  be  provided.  More- 
over, in  a  large  city  school  the  numbers  are  so  great  that  most  of  the 
pupils  must  be  excluded  from  the  games  if  professional  rules  arc 
adhered  to.  For  this  class  of  games  teachers  need,  therefore,  to  devise 
new  rules  for  adapting  them  to  smaller  or  to  larger  groups  and  to 
smaller  spaces.  Change  the  rules  somewhat  and  football  can  be  played 
without  special  clothing  by  groups  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  eight,  nine, 
eleven,  or  more  upon  a  side,  and  that  within  contracted  grounds. 
The  main  point  is  the  equalization  of  the  groups.  Effect  this  result 
and  group  games  will  receive  a  tremendous  impetus.  A  school  in 
New  York  has,  for  example,  devised  a  set  of  rules  whereby  thirty  or 
forty  boys  may  play  upon  aside  in  the  game  of  football.  The  changes 
are  chiefly  two  in  character— first,  that  the  ball  can  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  only  by  punting  or  passing,  never  by  carrying,  and,  sec- 
ond, that  a  touchdown  is  made  only  by  punting  the  ball  beneath  the 
bar.  This  plan  enables  the  groups  to  change  from  day  to  day,  so  that 
the  school  may  be  divided  by  choosing  up,  as  in  some  of  the  older 
social  games.  In  this  form  no  objection  is  made  by  the  parents  to  the 
game,  because  undue  roughness  is  eliminated  and  special  clothing  is 
not  required.  Again,  in  baseball  professional  rules  are  not  well  adapted 
to  children,  for  the  group  character  oE  the  play  is  largely  neutralized  by 
the  fact  that  so  much  depends  upon  the  pitcher.  Basketball  can  be 
played  out  of  doors  in  almost  any  available  space ;  the  baskets  may  be 
hung  on  poles,  or  between  poles,  or  they  may  be  placed  upon  or  in  the 
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ground.  These  three  games,  which  the  schools  are  borrowing  from 
the  college,  are  merely  types  of  social  games  which  can  easily  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  children. 

The  advantages  of  group  games  over  individualistic  ones  are  chiefly 
two — first,  a  strong  individual  insists  upon  being  the  whole  game 
where  it  is  the  individual  alone  that  counts,  but  in  the  group  game  he 
forgets  himself  in  organizing  and  directing  the  group.  Alone  he  can 
do  but  little,  yet  as  a  group  director  he  may  be  able  to  win  the  game.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  weaker  boys,  who  are  not  allowed  to  be  leaders  and 
who  are  individually  helpless,  suddenly  become  powerful  and  essential 
as  soon  as  a  group  is  organized.  In  this  way  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant lessons  for  the  future  man  are  learned — group  direction  and  group 
coSperation.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  other  fact,  that  motor  effi- 
ciency is  highly  developed  by  games,  makes  it  apparent  that  play 
should  be  much  more  thoroughly  utilized  for  the  social  development 
of  children  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past. 

VALUX   OF  THE    RECITATION    IN    DEVELOPING    EFFtClENCV. 

But  one  other  phase  of  the  development  of  efficiency  need  be  urged 
in  the  present  paper.  A  sharp  distinction  has  already  been  made 
between  what  is  called  the  analytic  and  the  synthetic  character.  The 
development  of  analytic  habits  of  mind  without  the  accompanying 
development  of  practical  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  knowledge  gained 
leads  on  the  one  hand  to  the  sestheiic  type  of  character  and  on  the 
other  to  the  analytic  ;  it  produces  the  man  who  sees  clearly  enough  into 
moral  and  other  practical  relations,  but  whose  mental  activity  is  not 
accompanied  by  motor  efhciency.  One  of  the  chief  opportunities  of 
the  school  to  develop  what  has  been  called  the  synthetic  man  lies  in 
the  proper  use  of  the  recitation.  The  mere  acquisition  of  facts  does 
not  produce  the  practical  man.  Even  keen  mental  analysis  is  not 
sufficient.  Insight  must  be  accompanied  by  action;  and  this  action, 
so  far  as  it  is  distinct  from  motor  activity  proper,  such  as  is  seen  in 
manual  training,  is  developed  especially  in  that  phase  of  method  which 
we  call  application.  It  is  easily  appreciated  in  such  studies  as  gram- 
mar and  arithmetic  and  linguistics,  but  not  so  clearly  in  geography  and 
science  and  history.  The  acquisition  of  a  grammatical  principle  is 
followed  by  its  application  in  the  parsing  and  analysis  of  extracts  from 
the  literary  masterpieces.  The  comprehension  of  a  principle  in  mathe- 
matics is  properly  followed  by  its  persistent  application   to  a  large 
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group  of  problems.  This  tends  to  make  the  mind  efficient  for  the 
practical  application  of  what  it  knows;  mental  alertness  is  developed, 
and  the  capacity  to  focus  knowledge  so  as  ro  be  efiective  is  a  continual 
growth  in  the  pupil.  In  history  this  practical  application  of  facts 
learned  will  have  to  do  largely  with  causal  relations  and  with  compari- 
sons. The  mind  is  strengthened  in  its  practical  capacity  by  tracing 
out  in  detail  the  causes,  for  example,  that  led  to  Burgoyne's  invasion 
and  his  ultimate  defeat.  This  practical  efficiency  is  equally  promoted 
by  tracing  out  the  effects  of  the  invasion  upon  subsequent  events.  The 
mind  is  strengthened,  furthermore,  by  the  constant  drill  that  leads  to 
organization  of  knowledge.  It  is  made  facile  by  skillful  questioning, 
that  requires  the  pupil  to  focus  all  his  resources,  now  upon  this  point, 
now  upon  that. 

When  the  school  has  learned  to  use  the  subject-matter  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  development  of  social  ideals  through  a  revelation  to  the 
child  of  the  essential  stages  of  civiliiation,  when  it  has  awakened  a 
permanent  vital  interest,  a  warm  hospitality  for  these  ideals,  and  when 
it  has,  through  its  organization  of  class,  its  methods  of  school  disci- 
pline, its  utilization  of  play,  and  its  conduct  of  the  recitation,  trans- 
formed these  ideals  and  interests  into  habits,  then  the  school  has 
become  a  social  institution. 

THESES. 

1.  There  are  two  type*  of  individual ily,  the  socis]  snd  the  non-Mciol.  Only  the 
formrr  is  moial  from  ihe  social  itaodpoinL 

2.  Non-social  individuality,  bolh  in  theory  and  practice,  was  developed  in  Europe 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eigbleenlh  centuries ;  it  has,  on  account  of  peculiai  pioneer 
and  [rontiei  conditions,  been  pcrpeloated  in  the  United  Stales,  at  leaxt  in  theory,  until 
the  preient  time. 

3.  The  growth  of  cities  and  Ihe  disappearance  of  the  Eronlier  have  made  non. 
(oeial  individualism  detrimental  to  our  further  progress  ;  non-social  should  therefore 
give  place  to  social  individualian. 

4.  Social  character  is  shown  by  its  readiness  to  participate  In  group  activity  for 
the  common  good,  and  also  by  its  practical  efficiency,  both  mental  and  motor,  as 
oppoted  to  testbctic  and  analytic  types  ol  character,  which  in  themsdvei  are  euen- 
lially  no Q -social. 

5.  The  leading  motive  for  group  activity  hai,  in  the  past,  been  the  fear  of  evil, 
such  as  danger  from  enemies  \  it  must  in  the  future  be  much  more  the  hope  |of  good, 
such  at  the  desire  for  good  government,  good  conditions  of  health  and  comfort,  good 
opportunities  tor  economic  welfare.  In  this  way  mtgativt  mast  give  way  to  pesitivt 
motives  (or  sociaj  coopecation. 
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6.  The  Kliool  mut  become  ■  Mtcikl  intlitation,  having  u  iU  chief  funcdona  (i)  "* 
the  nnfolding  ot  tocial  idealt,  (a)  the  development  of  locikl  diipotition,  ud  (3)  the 
fomation  of  fodU  habit*. 

(l)  Social  ideali  aie  to  be  developed  chiefly  through  the  ichool  itndiei. 

(3)  Social  difpoBtJon  nmit  be  cnltivated  through  the  awalcening  of  an  abiding 
inttrttt  in  the  lodal  ideali. 

(3)  Social  habiti  are  to  be  fonned  by  the  condnct  of  tbe  tchool  with  leipect 
to  regularitj,  ponctaalitjr,  silence  and  indottiy,  alto  with  reipecE  to  pnnithmentt  and 
to  play.  The  practical  efficiency  of  intellect,  so  neceuaiy  to  the  social  man,  ii  to  be 
developed  by  latjonal  metbodi  of  condoctlsg  the  icdtatiou. 


THE    RELATION    OF    SCHOOL    DISCIPLINE    TO    MORAL 

EDUCATION. 


By  W.  T.  Haeris,LL.D., 
United  5t&(c*  CommiuioDer  oE  Eduotjon. 


There  is  no  topic  related  to  education  in  the  schools  that  excites 
so  general  discussion  as  that  of  moral  education.  And  yet  there  is  no 
topic  concerning  which  the  suggestions  made  are  more  idle  and 
unprofitable.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  moral  instruction  is  moral 
philosophy.  Now  the  elementary  schools  do  not  attempt  with  success 
philosophical  instruction  of  any  kind,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
could  not  ^ive  successful  lessons  In  moral  philosophy.  On  this 
account  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  no  moral  instruction  in  the 
elementary  schools.  To  correct  this,  suggestions  are  made  on  every 
hand  for  the  preparation  of  some  catechism  which  should  form  an 
introduction  to  moral  philosophy,  or  more  often  it  is  suggested  that 
religious  instruction  should  be  introduced  for  this  purpose.  Perhaps 
Bible  reading  alone  without  note  or  comment  is  proposed  as  the  best 
means  oE  meeting  the  want  that  is  felt. 

The  important  question  that  meets  us  at  this  point  is,  What  is  the 
difference  between  intellectual  education  and  moral  education  ?  When 
we  consider  its  answer  we  come  very  soon  to  the  conviction  that  moral 
philosophy  belongs  to  intellectual  education.  For  it  treats  of  princi- 
ples and  causes.  It  belongs  to  theory,  while  the  moral  should  relate 
especially  to  practice.  Moral  instruction,  strictly  speaking,  should 
secure  the  formation  of  correct  moral  habits.  The  nature  of  morality 
is  explained  in  moral  philosophy.  A  correct  habit  of  thinking,  a 
correct  view  of  the  world  is  important  enough  for  moral  education, 
but  it  does  not  amount  to  a  moral  education,  but  is  only  one  side  of  it. 
One  side  perhaps  leads  to  the  other.  Possibly  a  correct  habit  of 
thinking  regarding  the  moral  will  lead  gradually  towards  the  practice 
of  the  moral.  And  certainly  a  practice  of  the  moral  will  lead  towards 
a  correct  thinking  as  regards  the  moral. 

Again,  the  more  elementary  the  grade  of  education  the  greater  the 
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ponderance    o(   practice    over    theory.       It   would    seem    that   the 

children  in  the  primary  schools  and    the  grammar  schools  should  be 

taught  moral  practices  and  habits  and   that  gradually  as  they  go  on 

rough  the  secondary  schools  and  into  higher  education  they  should 

earn  ihe  full  theory  of  the  ethical. 

However  this  may  be,  as  soon  as  one  approaches  Che  course  of 
education  as  it  is  found  realized  in  the  existing  school  systems  in 
America,  he  comes  upon  the  tact  that  the  matter  of  moral  instruction 
in  the  schools  belongs  to  Ihe  side  known  as  discipline  and  not  to  the 
side  known  as  instruction  in  books  and  theories. 

The  first  thing  the  child  learns  when  he  comes  to  school  is  to  act 
cording  to  certain  forms — certain  forms  that  are  necessary  in  order 
to  make  possible  the  instruction  of  the  school  in  classes  or  groups. 
The  school  is  a  social  whole.  The  pupil  must  learn  to  act  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  studies  of  his  fellows.  He  must  act  so 
as  to  reinforce  Ihe  action  of  Ihe  other  pupils  and  not  embarrass  it. 
This  concerted  action  into  which  the  pupil  is  trained  may  be  called 
the  rhythm  of  the  school.  The  child  must  become  rhythmical,  must 
be  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  the  school  order.  Order  is  heaven's 
first  law.  Everyone  has  heard  this  statement  quoted  again  and  again. 
Inasmuch  as  the  future  member  of  the  society  will  have  two  existences, 
individual  existence  and  a  social  existence,  it  is  well  that  the  school 
hich  fits  him  for  life  should  be  a  social  existence  and  have  these  two 
sides  to  it. 

There  are  four  cardinal  rules  that  relate  directly  to  the  school 
iscipline.  The  child  must  be  regular  and  punctual,  silent  and  indus- 
ous.  Let  us  discuss  the  necessity  of  these  rules  in  the  school  and 
see  the  immense  importance  which  school  discipline  has  for  the 
formation  of  character.  "Character,"  said  Novalis,  "is  the  completely 
sounded  will."  The  human  will  has  acted  upon  itself  and  made 
grooves  or  ruts  in  which  it  may  act  with  efficiency  and  without  con- 
tradicting and  embarrassing  itself.  The  will  in  the  case  of  moral 
tion  is  directed  upon  itself,  the  wilt  controls  itself.  Self-control  in 
the  interest  of  reasonable  deeds — self-control  in  the  interest  of  per- 
forming reasonable  deeds  and  in  aiding  all  one's  fellow  men  to  per- 
form reasonable  deeds — this  self-control  is  the  essence  of  the  moral. 

The  commencement  of  this  subjugation  of  the  will  on  the  part  of 
the  child    is  accomplished  through  the  principle  of  regularity.     The 
ild  must  come  regularly  to  school  day  by  day,  must  not  omit  a 
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single  session.  He  must  study  his  lessons  regularly,  prepare  himself 
for  the  tasks  of  the  day  without  omitliag  any.  Recitations  or  lessons 
must  be  attended  regularly.  Any  tendency  to  yield  to  the  feeling 
of  the  moment,  any  fits  of  indolence,  any  indisposition  which  offers 
itself  must  be  inhibited  by  the  child's  will.  He  must  vanquish  his 
natural  like  or  dislike  and  petfortn  the  reasonable  task.  He  most 
sacrifice  himself  whenever  necessary.  The  principle  of  self-sacrifice  is 
another  name  for  this  wilt  training  which  belongs  to  moral  instruction. 
To  theorize  about  self-sacrifice  and  self-control  and  habits  of  regularity 
is  intellectual  education,  but  not  moral  education. 

The  habit  of  regularity  once  confirmeii,  the  pupil  has  attained  some 
power  of  directing  the  action  of  his  wilt  upon  his  will.  He  has  to  that 
extent  taken  his  will  from  its  subjection  to  feeling  or  passion  or  mere 
unconscious  habit.     He  does  not  will  upon  impulse,  but  wills  rationally. 

Not  only  regularity,  but  punctuality,  is  insisted  on  in  the  school. 
He  must  not  merely  attend  the  school,  but  be  must  attend  it  just  at  the 
lirae  prescribed,  say  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions.  He  must  not  be  content  with  getting  his  lesson  at  some  time 
in  the  day,  but  he  must  get  the  lesson  at  the  proper  time.  He  must 
be  at  the  class  at  the  proper  time.  He  must  be  obedient  to  the  word 
of  command. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  concerted  action  both  regularity  and 
punctuality  are  necessary.  The  rhythm  of  action  by  which  the  com- 
munity of  individuals  is  converted  into  an  organicsocial  whole  requires 
punctuality  as  much  as  regularity.  Without  punctuality  each  indi- 
vidual is  in  the  way  of  every  other  one  and  an  obstacle  or  stumbling 
block.  There  caji  be  no  movement  of  the  whole  as  a  whole  without 
punctuality.  This  rhythm  is  necessary  in  order  that  there  may  be 
unity  of  human  action.  A  prescribed  order  issues  forth  from  the  will 
of  established  authority.  This  prescribed  order  is  carried  out  by  indi- 
viduals acting  as  a  higher  individual,  namely,  as  an  institution.  For  an 
institution  is  an  individuality  given  to  many.  It  is  a  unity  of  effort, 
an  e  pluribus  unum.  The  school  is  to  be  taught  in  classes.  In  the 
class  the  pupil  learns  much  more  than  he  could  learn  by  himself. 
If  the  teacher  shouJd  devote  himself  to  one  person  he  could  not 
instruct  him  in  so  efficient  a  manner  as  he  could  jnslnict  twenty  persons 
at  the  same  time.  For  in  class  recitation  each  pupil  learns  more  from 
his  fellow  pupils  (from  all  their  mistakes  and  failures  as  well  as  from 
their  brilliant  achievements)  than  he  does  from  his  teacher.     Each 
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pupil  is  more  or  less  one-sided  in  bis  mind.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  object  of 
education  to  bring  out  aU  sides  of  his  mind  so  that  each  faculty  may 
be  reinforced  by  all  the  others.  The  pupil  in  learning  his  lesson 
understands  some  phases  of  it  and  fails  to  see  what  is  essential  in 
others,  but  the  failures  are  not  all  alike;  a  given  pupil  fails  in  one  thing 
and  succeeds  in  another:  his  fellow  pupil  succeeds  where  he  fails  and 
fails  where  he  succeeds.  In  the  recitation  each  pupil  is  surprised 
to  find  that  some  of  his  fellows  are  more  successful  than  himself  in 
seeing  the  true  significance.  The  pupil  can,  through  the  properly  con- 
ducted recitation,  seize  the  subject  of  his  lesson  through  many  minds. 
He  learns  to  add  to  his  power  of  insight  the  various  insights  of  his 
fellow  pupils.  The  skillful  teacher  knows  his  power  of  teaching  by 
means  of  a  class  —  knows  that  he  can  make  each  pupil  understand 
much  more  through  the  aid  of  a  class  than  he  could  mak-;  him  under- 
stand if  he  were  to  attempt  to  do  all  of  the  explaining  for  an  isolated 
pupil. 

The  class  recitation  is  made  possible  only  by  regularity  and  punc- 
tuality. The  efficiency  of  the  school  depends  upon  it.  In  the  indus- 
trial civilization  in  which  we  live  the  same  necessity,  exists  for  these 
school  virtues.  Unless  there  is  regularity  the  mill  cannot  manufacture 
and  the  shop  cannot  go  on ;  there  can  be  no  combination  between  the 
mechanics  who  work  on  a  joint  enterprise.  The  engineer  or  the  (ire- 
man  without  this  virtue  of  punctuality  would  endanger  the  lives  of  his 
fellow  workmen  by  an  explosion  of  the  steam  boiler,  or  bring  the 
machinery  to  a  stop  through  the  neglect  of  its  fires. 

U'e  are  pushing  forward  in  our  time  into  an  era  of  the  use  of 
machinery,  not  merely  in  manufacturing  and  transportation,  but  for 
all  the  multifarious  uses  of  the  household  and  the  daily  life.  Man  is 
conquering  nature  by  means  of  machinery,  and  the  citizen  cannot 
enter  into  the  fruits  of  this  victory  unless  he  adapts  himself,  through 
regularity  and  punctuality,  to  the  demands  of  this  new  form  of  civili- 
zation. 

But  regularity  and  punctuality  are  not  the  only  schoolroom  virtues. 
I  have  mentioned  two  others,  silence  and  industry.  Regularity  and 
punctuality  are  in  a  certain  sense  negative  virtues.  Silence  also  belongs 
to  this  class,  while  industry  belongs  to  the  positive  virtues.  Silence  is 
another  virtue  that  depends  upon  inhibition  —  upon  the  inhibitory  act 
of  the  will.  The  will  acts  to  repress  its  self-activity ;  to  guide  its  own 
utterance  and  to  limit  that  utterance  to  the  chosen  province  prescribed 
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for  it.  It  is  especially  a  virtue  that  makes  possible  the  combination  of 
the  individual  with  the  social  whole.  The  pupil  thai  whispers  or  in 
any  way  attracts  the  attention  of  his  fellows  not  only  does  somethiag 
to  make  his  own  school  lime  of  no  account,  but  he  also  does  much  to 
destroy  the  time  and  profit  of  his  fellow  pupils  and  the  teacher.  We 
shall  see,  further  on,  that  even  if  the  pupil  converses  with  his  fellow 
pupils  by  whispering  for  good  purposes — endeavoring  by  that  means 
to  get  information  about  his  lesson  or  to  give  information  about  it  — 
he  does  so  much  to  destroy  the  eRiciency  of  his  own  or  of  his  fellows' 
work  GO  far  as  silent  preparation  is  concerned. 

If  it  is  true,  as  scientific  men  tell  us,  that  man  has  descended  from 
the  anthropoid  apes,  we  can  see  more  clearly  the  significance  of  this 
moral  training  which  suppresses  the  tendency  to  prate  and  chatter. 
The  mere  Instinct  for  expression  of  the  half-cullurcd  child  is  to  utter 
what  comes  first  to  his  mind.  He  pours  out  his  impressions  before  he 
has  allowed  them  to  ripen  by  reflection.  If  he  can  repress  the  utter- 
ance of  one  thought  until  he  can  add  another  and  another  and  another 
to  it  he  can  deepen  his  power  of  thought,  whereas  if  he  utters  the 
thought  carelessly  as  it  arises  in  his  mind  it  passes  away  from  him  and 
he  does  not  make  a  synthetic  thought  by  adding  to  the  immediate 
impression  all  other  thoughts  that  relate  to  it.  This  is  the  deep  signif- 
icance of  the  school  virtue  of  silence.  It  makes  accessible  the  depths 
of  thought  and  reflection.  It  makes  possible  the  individual  industry 
of  each  and  every  pupil  associated  in  the  school.  Each  one  can  detach 
his  industry  from  the  industry  of  the  whole  and  pursue  original  study 
and  investigation  by  himself  although  surrounded  by  a  multitude. 
This  individual  industry  is  prevented  by  anything  on  the  part  of  his 
fellows  which  tends  lo  distract  him. 

The  fourth  virtue  that  has  been  named  is  industry.  Industry  may 
be  of  various  kinds,  but  the  industry  oE  the  school  is  essentially  study 
of  the  book.  The  pupil  is  to  add  to  his  own  feeble  and  undevel- 
oped powers  of  thought  and  observation  these  faculties  as  exhibited 
in  the  strongest  oE  his  race.  The  printed  page  is  the  chief  means  by 
which  he  adds  to  his  own  observation  and  reflection  what  has  been 
observed  and  thought  by  men  specially  gifted  in  these  things.  The 
pupil  shall  learn  by  mastering  his  text-book  bow  to  master  all  books  — 
how  to  use  that  greatest  oE  all  instruments  of  culture,  the  library. 
He  shall  emancipate  himself  by  this  means  from  mere  oral  instruction. 
In  the  case  of  oral  instruction  the  pupil  must  wait  upon  the  leisure  oE 
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teacher,  trusting  to  his  memory  or  writing  down  the  words  and 
pondering  them  on  some  future  occasion.  In  the  presence  of  the 
book  he  can  take  the  sentences  one  by  one  and  reflect  carefully  upon 
the  meaning  of  each  word  and  each  sentence.  The  book  waits  upon  his 
leisure.  The  book  contains  the  most  systematic  presentation  of  its 
author's  ideas.  Through  the  book  the  observers  and  thinkers  of  the 
past  become  present.  Those  of  distant  and  inaccessible  countries 
come  to  his  side.  This  shows  us  the  signilicaDce  of  the  kind  of  labor 
^hich  the  pupil  performs  in  his  school  industry. 

I  I  can  describe  the  nature  of  the  schoolroom  industry  best  by 
explaining  the  two  kinds  of  attention  which  the  pupil  must  cultivate 
and  exercise  in  the  schoolroom.  There  is,  first,  the  attention  which 
the  class  must  give  collectively  to  the  recitation  and  to  the  teacher  who 
conducts  it,  and  there  is,  second,  the  individual  industry  of  the  pupil 
working  by  himself.  I  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  advantages 
of  the  class  recitation  in  discussing  the  elementary  virtues  of  regularity 
and  punctuality.  But  it  is  in  the  development  of  these  two  kinds  of 
attention  that  the  chief  value  of  the  class  recitation  consists.  In  the 
ecitation,  as  it  is  called  by  us  in  America  (or  in  the  lesson,  as  it  is 
'called  by  English  educators),  the  teacher  examines  the  work  of  his 
pupils,  criticises  it,  and  discusses  its  methods  and  results.  The  pupils 
in  the  class  all  give  attention  to  the  questions  of  the  teacher  and  to  the 
answers  of  their  fellow  pupils.  Each  one,  as  I  have  already  described, 
learns  both  positive  and  negative  things  regarding  the  results  of  his 
own  studies  of  the  lesson.  He  finds  some  of  his  fellow  pupils  less  able 
than  himself  to  grasp  certain  points  in  the  subject  of  study.  He  finds 
others  who  are  more  able  than  himself,  pupils  who  have  seen  farther 
than  himself  and  developed  new  phases  that  had  escaped  his  attention. 
He  is  surprised,  loo,  at  sides  and  points  of  view  which  the  teacher  has 
pointed  out ;  items  of  information  or  critical  points  of  view  that  had 
escaped  his  own  attention  and  the  attention  of  his  fellow  pupils  in  the 
class.  The  pupil  gains  an  insight  into  human  nature  such  as  he  never 
had  before.     He  sees  the  weaknesses  and  the  strength  of  his  fellows; 

^Khe  sees  the  superiority  manifested  by  the  teacher,  who  is  maturer  than 

^»he.  and  who  has  reinforced  his  own  obser\*ation  and  insight  by  the 
observation  and  insight  of  observers  and  thinkers  as  recorded  in  books. 

^^^e  measures  himself  by  these  standards  and  comes  to  that  most  impor- 

^Hbni  of  all  knowledge,  self-knowledge. 

^1      This   kind  of   attention  which    he    exercises   in  lessons  or    class 
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exercises  is  a  kind  of  attention  which  may  be  called  critical  alertness 
directed  outward  to  the  expressions  of  other  minds,  namely,  of  his  fellow 
-pupils  and  teacher.  Step  by  step  he  watches  carefully  the  unfolding  of 
the  lesson,  comparing  what  is  said  with  what  he  has  already  learned  by 
his  own  effort.  Afler  the  recitation  is  over  he  takes  up  the  work  of 
individual  preparation  of  another  lesson,  but  he  has  improved  in  some 
respect  his  tnelhod,  because  he  is  now  alert  in  some  new  direction.  He 
has  an  intellectual  curiosity  in  some  new  field  that  he  had  not  before 
observed ;  what  the  teacher  lias  said  or  what  some  bright  pupil  has  said 
gives  him  a  hint  of  a  new  line  of  inquiry  which  he  ought  to  have  car- 
ried on  in  his  mind  when  he  was  preparing  his  lesson  of  the  day  before. 
Now  he  is  consciously  alert  in  this  new  direction  and  he  reaps  a  harvest 
of  new  ideas  that  would  have  been  passed  over  in  neglect  had  he  not 
received  the  benefits  of  the  kind  of  attention  which  I  call  "critical  alert- 
ness" in  the  work  of  recitation  or  lesson. 

This  kind  of  attention  is  something  that  cannot  be  developed  by 
the  pupil  in  any  other  way  so  well  as  in  that  school  invention  called  the 
"reciiition"  or  "lesson." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  other  kind  of  attention  which  the  pupil 
cultivates  and  exercises  in  school.  While  pupils  of  one  class  are  recit- 
ing the  pupils  of  the  other  class  are  preparing  their  lesson.  Each  indi- 
vidual is  or  should  be  absorbed  in  the  work  of  preparation,  not  jointly 
with  his  fellows,  questioning  them  or  answering  them,  but  by  absorption 
on  the  part  of  each  in  his  own  work  without  reference  to  the  other  pupils 
in  the  room  or  the  teacher;  each  one  must  be  able  to  study  his  own 
book  and  resist  the  tendency  to  distraction  which  comes  from  the  lesson 
or  recitation  that  is  going  on  with  the  other  class.  To  shut  out  frotn 
one's  mind  all  objects  that  do  not  concern  it  and  concentrate  one's 
thoughts  and  observation  upon  a  special  given  subject,  whether  it  be  a 
Bcientihc  presentation  of  the  text-book  or  whether  it  be  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  topic  by  means  of  objects  themselves  or  by  the  use  of  many 
books  —  this  kind  of  attention  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  that 
of  individual  industry,  while  the  other  kind  is  that  of  critical  alertness. 
Critical  alertness  follows  the  thoughts  of  others;  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  dialogue  which  is  going  on.  The  ancients  call  this  business 
of  questions  and  answers  and  critical  alertness  the  dialectic,  and 
this  kind  of  attention  is  that  which  is  trained  in  dialectic.  But  the 
attention  which  is  absorbed  upon  its  object  is  a  diRerent  matter, 
although  of  equal  importance.     The  pupil  should  learn  howto  neglect 
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the  distracting  circumstances  of  the  schoolroom,  the  movements  of 
pupils  in  the  tactics  of  the  class,  the  dialectic  of  question  and  answer 
going  on  with  illustrations  snd  points  of  interest,  and  equally  the  work 
of  his  iellow pupils  in  the  class  preparing  themselves  by  absorbing  study 
like  his  own.  He  lets  these  all  slip  by  him,  disciplining  himself  to 
abstract  his  attention  from  them  and  to  hold  himself  in  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  these  outside  events.  He  brings  to  bear  his  best  intellect  upon 
the  problems  of  his  task,  critically  questions  the  meaning  of  his  author, 
and  applies  himself  to  the  work  of  verifying  by  his  own  observation  and 
reflection  what  is  compiled  for  him  by  the  author.  He  is  learning  by 
this  private  industry  how  to  reinforce  himself  by  the  work  of  his  fellow 
men;  he  cannot  help  himself  tb)rough  the  help  of  others  unless  he 
verify  their  results.  Verification  is  always  an  act  of  self-activity.  Mem- 
orizing the  text  of  the  book,  committing  to  memory  what  has  been  told 
one — this  is  not  self-help  until  the  internal  work  of  verilicatioa  has  beea 
accomplished. 

The  second  kind  of  attention,  that  we  are  here  considering  has  there- 
fore its  most  important  feature  in  verification.  Wtiat  someone  else  has 
seen  and  recorded  the  pupil  must  see  for  himself,  if  possible.  What 
someone  else  has  reasoned  out  by  inference  he  must  reason  out  himself 
and  test  the  result  by  the  activity  of  his  own  intellect. 

At  first  the  pupil  finds  himself  with  feeble  will  power  and  unable  to 
absorb  himself  in  his  own  task.  He  is  easily  distracted  by  what  is  going 
on  around  him.  By  using  his  moral  will  in  self-control  he  gains 
Strength  from  day  to  day  in  concentrating  his  attention  and  in  neglect- 
ing all  that  is  not  essential  in  his  individual  industry. 

Having  enumerated  these  four  cardinal  duties  in  the  schoolroom  — 
regularity,  punctuality,  silence,  and  industry — let  us  now  note  their 
higher  significance  reaching  beyond  the  schoolroom  into  the  building 
of  character  for  life.  The  general  form  of  all  school  work  is  that 
of  obedience.  The  will  of  the  pupil  comes  into  relation  with  the  will  of 
the  teacher  and  yields  to  its  sway.  The  will  of  the  pupil  inhibits  its 
own  wayward  impulses,  suppresses  them,  and  supplants  them  by  a  higher 
rational  will.  In  the  act  of  obedience  lo  a  higher  will  the  pupil  becomes 
conscious  of  responsibility.  Responsibility  implies  a  sense  of  freedom. 
The  child  becomes  conscious  of  its  ability  to  accept  or  refuse  — to  obey 
or  disobey.  It  becomesconscious  of  its  power  to  originate  actions  and 
to  give  a  new  form  to  the  chain  of  causation  in  which  it  finds  itseU.  The 
great  fact  in  the  schoolroom  is  that  the  pupil  is  held  responsible  at  each 
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and  every  moment  for  all  that  he  does.  If  he  forgets  himself  and  uses 
his  voice,  if  he  whispers,  if  he  moves  from  his  seat,  if  he  pushes  a  book 
o&  hisdeskby  accident,  all  these  things  are  brought  back  to  him  at  once 
by  the  presiding  teacher.  He  is  responsible  not  only  for  positive  acts 
but  also  for  neglect.  Whatever  he  does  or  whatever  he  leaves  undone  is 
his  business;  this  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  potent  means  of  ethical 
instruction.  To  use  the  language  of  the  founder  of  the  great  system  of 
ethics  in  tuodern  times,  Immanuel  Kant,  the  child  learns  in  the  school  to 
have  a  sense  of  his  "transcendental  freedom."  He  learns  that  he  and 
not  his  environment  is  responsible  for  what  he  doesor  leaves  undone.  He 
regards  himself  as  the  author  of  his  deed ;  be  recognizes  it  as  true  that 
he  is  in  (he  midst  of  a  flowing  stream  o(  causation;  he  is  the  focus  of 
innumerable  influences,  all  lending  to  move  him  in  this  or  that  direc- 
tion or  hold  him  in  this  or  that  position.  But  he  recognizes  himself  as 
an  original  cause,  a  will  power  that  can  react  on  any  and  all  the  influ- 
ences that  are  flowing  inwards  towards  himself.  He  can  modify  this 
stream  of  causation;  he  can  hold  back  and  inhibit  the  several  influences 
which  flow  towards  him  ;  he  can  shape  all  of  these  so  as  to  conform  them 
to  the  ideals  of  his  freedom ;  he  can  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  extend  his 
influence  upon  the  external  world  and  upon  his  fellow  human  beings ; 
he  can  act  so  as  to  realize  his  ethical  ideals.  This  is  the  sense  of  tran- 
scendental freedom.  Transcendental  freedom  does  not  mean  that  any 
person  can  do  or  perform  anything  that  he  wishes  upon  the  external 
world,  for  that  would  be  not  merely  transcendental  freedom  but  abso- 
lute omnipotence.  Transcendental  freedom  is  not  omnipotence,  but 
the  power  to  originate  some  modifications  upon  the  stream  of  causality 
within  which  one  finds  himself.  Freedom  means  self-determination 
instead  of  the  determination  of  something  else.  The  fact  that  a  person 
could  not  modify  anything  in  the  world  would  not  prevent  him  from 
having  a  transcendent  freedom  in  case  he  could  inhibit  the  influence 
flowing  in  upon  him;  if  he  could  resist  external  influence  he  would 
thereby  prove  his  freedom. 

These  considerations  relate  to  what  1  have  called  the  "semi-me- 
chanical duties,"  notwithstanding  they  furnish  so  important  a  training 
to  the  will. 

They  constitute  an  .elementary  training  in  morals  without  which  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  build  any  superstructure  of  moral  character 
whatever. 

Moral  education  in  the  school,  therefore,  must  begin  in  merely 
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mechanical  obedience,  and  develop  gradually  out  of  this  stage  towards 
that  of  individual  responsibility. 

II.   " 

The  higher  order  of  moral  duties  falls  into  two  classes  —  those  that 
relate  to  the  individual  himself, and  those  that  relate  to  bis  fellows: 

(d)  Duties  to  jrf^.^These  are  first  physical,  and  concern  cleanliness, 
neatness  in  person  and  clothing,  temperance  and  moderation  in  the 
gratification  of  the  appetites  and  passions. 

The  school  can  and  does  teach  cleanliness  and  neatness,  but  it  has 
less  power  over  the  pupil  in  regard  to  temperance.  It  can  leach  him 
self-control  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  three  disciplines  already  named, 
punauality,  regularity,  and  silence,  and  in  so  far  it  may  free  him  from 
thraldom  to  the  body  in  other  respects.  It  can,  and  does,  labor 
efficiently  against  obscenity  and  profanity  in  language. 

Duties  to  self  include,  second,  that  of  self-culiurc.  This  duty 
belongs  especially  to  the  school.  All  of  its  lessons  conlribule  lo  the 
pupil's  self-culture.  By  its  discipline  it  gives  him  control  over  himself 
and  ability  to  combine  with  his  fellow  men ;  by  its  instruction  it  gives 
him  knowledge  of  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man.  This  duly  cor- 
responds nearly  to  the  one  named  prudence  in  ancient  ethical  systems. 
The  Christian  faihers  discuss  four  cardinal  virtues — temperance,  pru- 
dence, fortitude  and  justice.  Prudence  places  the  individual  above  and 
beyond  his  present  moment, as  it  were,  idling  him  stand  over  himself, 
watching  and  directing  himself,  Man  is  a  twofold  being,  having  a 
particular,  special  self,  and  a  genera!  nature,  his  ideal  self,  the  possi- 
bility of  perfection.  Self-culture  stands  for  the  theoretical  or  intel- 
lectual side  of  this  cardinal  virtue  of  prudence,  while  industry  is  its 
practical  side. 

{S)  Duties  to  others. — Duties  to  self  rest  on  the  consciousness  of  a 
higher  nature  in  the  individual,  and  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  out  and 
realizing  this  higher  nature.  Duties  to  others  recognize  this  higher 
ideal  nature  as  something  general,  and  hence  as  also  the  true  inward 
self  of  our  fellow  men. 

There  are  three  classes  of  duties  toward  others  r 

(i)  Courtesy — including  all  forms  of  politeness,  good  breeding, 
urbanity,  decorum,  modesty,  respect  for  public  opinion,  liberality,  mag- 
nanimity, etc.,  described  under  various  names  by  Aristotle  and 
others  after  him.     The  essence  of  this  virtue  consists  in  the  resolutioB 
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to  see  in  oihen  only  the  ideal  of  humanity  and  lo  ignore  any  and  all 
defects  that  may  be  apparent. 

Courtesy  in  many  of  its  forms  is  readily  taught  in  school.  Its 
teaching  is  often  marred  by  the  manner  of  the  teacher,  which  may  be 
sour  and  surly,  or  petulant  and  fault-finding.  The  importance  of  this 
virtue  both  to  its  possessor  and  to  all  his  fellows  demands  a  more  care- 
ful attention  on  ihe  part  of  school  managers  lo  secure  its  presence  in 
the  schoolroom. 

(2)  Justice. — This  is  recognized  as  the  chief  in  the  family  of  sec- 
ular virtues.  IE  has  several  forms  or  species,  as.  for  example,  (a)  hon- 
esty, the  fair  dealing  with  others,  respect  for  their  rights  of  person  and 
property  and  reputation  ;  {p)  tnilh-ielling  or  honesty  in  speech -^hon- 
esty itself  being  truth -acting.  Such  names  as  integrity,  uprightness, 
righteousness,  express  further  distinctions  that  belong  to  this  stanch 
virtue. 

Justice,  like  courtesy  in  the  fact  that  it  looks  upon  the  ideal  of  the 
individual,  is  unlike  courtesy  in  the  fact  that  It  looks  upon  the  deed  of 
the  individual  in  a  very  strict  and  businesslike  way,  and  measures  its 
defects  by  the  high  standard.  According  to  the  principle  of  justice 
each  one  receives  in  proportion  to  his  deeds  and  not  in  proportion  to 
his  possibilities,  wishes,  or  unrealized  aspirations.  All  individuals  arc 
ideally  equal  in  the  essence  of  their  humanity;  but  justice  will  return 
upon  each  the  equivalent  of  his  deed  only.  If  it  be  a  crime,  justice 
returns  it  upon  the  doer  as  a  limitation  of  his  personal  freedom  or 
property. 

The  school  Is  perhaps  more  effective  in  teaching  the  forms  of  justice 
than  in  leaching  those  of  courtesy.  Truth-telling  especially  receives 
ihe  full  emphasis  of  all  the  power  of  school  discipline.  Every  lesson 
is  an  exercise  in  digging  out  and  closely  defining  the  truth  —  in  extend- 
ing the  realm  of  clearness  and  certainly  further  into  the  region  of 
ignorance  and  guesswork.  How  careful  the  pupil  is  compelled  to  be 
with  his  statements  in  the  recitation  and  with  his  previous  prep- 
aration! 

Justice,  in  discovering  the  exact  performance  of  each  pupil  and 
giving  him  recognition  for  it,  may  become  injustice  in  case  of  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Such  carelessness  rnay  suffer  the  weeds 
of  lying  and  deceit  to  grow  up  and  it  may  allow  the  dishonest  pupil 
to  gather  the  fruits  of  honesty  and  truth,  and  by  this  it  may  offer  a 
premium  for  fraud.     The  school  may  thus  furnish  an  immoral  educa- 
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I,  notwithstanding  its  great  opportunities  to  inculcate  this  noble 
virtue  o(  honesty. 

The  private  individual  must  not  be  permitted  to  return  the  evil  deed 
upon  the  doer,  for  that  would  be  revenge,  and  hence  a  new  crime.  All 
personality  and  self-interest  must  be  sifted  out  before  justice  can  be  done 
10  the  criminal.     Hence  we  have  another  virtue  —  that  of  respect  for  law. 

(3)  Respect  for  law,  as  the  only  means  of  protecting  the  innocent 
and  punishing  the  guilty,  is  the  complement  of  justice.  It  looks  upon 
the  ideal  as  realized,  not  in  an  individual  man,  but  in  an  institution 
represented  in  the  person  of  an  executive  officer  who  is  supported  with 
legislative  and  judicial  powers. 

The  school,  when  governed  by  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  teacher,  is 
SI  fearfully  demoralizing  influence  in  a  community.  The  law-abiding 
virtue  is  weakened  and  a  whole  troop  of  lesser  virtues  take  their  flight 
and  give  admittance  to  passion  and  appetites.  But  the  teacher  may 
teach  respect  for  law  very  thoroughly,  on  the  other  hand.  In  this 
matter  a  great  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  methods  of  discipline  in 
later  years.  Corporal  punishment  has  been  very  largely  disused.  It 
is  clear  that  with  frequent  and  severe  corporal  punishment  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  retain  genuine  respect  for  law.  Punishment  through  the 
sense  0/  honor  has,  therefore,  superseded  tor  the  most  part  in  our  best 
schools  the  use  of  the  rod.  It  is  now  easy  to  find  the  school  admirably 
disciplined  and  its  pupils  enthusiastic  and  law-abiding — governed 
entirely  without  the  use  of  corporal  punishment. 

The  school  possesses  very  great  advantages  over  the  family  in  this 
matter  of  teaching  respect  for  law.  The  parent  is  too  near  the  child, 
too  personal  to  teach  him  this  lesson. 

III. 

Higher  than  the  properly  moral  duties — those  duties  to  self  and  to 
others  —  or  at  least  higher  than  the  secular  or  "cardinal"  virtues — 
justice,  prudence,  fortitude,  and  temperance — are  certain  ones  which 
are  called  "celestial"  virtues  by  the  theologians;  these  are  faith,  hope, 
charity,  and  their  special  modifications. 

The  question  may  arise,  AVhether  any  instruction  in  these  duties 
can  be  given  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  sectarian  ?  An  affirmative 
answer  will  have  to  show  only  that  the  essential  scope  of  these  virtues 
has  a  secular  meaning  and  that  the  secular  meaning  is  more  funda- 
mental than  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  cardinal  virtues. 
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(i)  Faith  in  a  chcologic  sense  means  the  true  knowledge  of  the  fi 
principle  o£  the  universe.  Everybody  presupposes  some  theory  or 
view  of  the  world,  its  origin,  and  destiny,  in  all  his  praclical  and  the- 
oretical dealing  with  it.  Christendom  assumes  a  personal  Creator 
having  a  divine-human  nature,  who  admits  man  to  grace  in  such  away 
that  he  is  not  destroyed  by  the  results  of  his  essential  imperfection,  but 
is  redeemed  in  some  special  way.  The  Buddhist  and  Brahmin  think 
that  finitude  and  imperfection  are  utterly  imcompatible  with  the 
Divine  Being,  and  hence  that  things  of  the  world  cannot  be  permitted 
to  have  real  existence  j  they  exist  only  in  our  fancy.  Here  is  no  grace 
and  no  redemption.  Nature  is  not  a  real  existence  to  such  a  theory, 
and  hence  also  there  can  be  no  natural  science.  Faith  in  the  divine 
reason  is  necessary  for  science. 

The  prevailing  view  of  the  world  in  Christian  countries  is  very 
properly  called  faith,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  view  pieced  together 
from  the  experience  of  the  senses,  nor  a  product  of  individual  reflec- 
tion, unaided  by  the  deep  intuitions  of  the  spiritual  seers  of  the  race. 

Faith  is  a  secular  virtue  as  well  as  a  theological  virtue,  and  who- 
ever teaches  another  view  of  the  world  —  that  is  to  say,  he  who  teaches 
that  man  is  not  immortal  and  that  nature  does  not  reveal  the  divioe 
Reason  —  leaches  a  doctrine  subversive  of  faith  in  this  peculiar  sense, 
and  also  subversive  of  man's  life  in  all  that  makes  it  worth  living. 

(i)  Hope,  the  second  theological  virtue,  is  the  practical  side  of 
faith.  Faith  is  nol  properly  the  belief  in  some  theory  of  the  world, 
but  in  that  particular  theory  of  the  world  that  Christianity  teaches,  so 
that  hope  is  not  a  mere  anticipation  of  some  future  event,  but  the  firm 
expectation  that  the  destiny  of  the  world  is  in  accordance  with  the 
scheme  of  faith,  no  matter  how  much  any  present  appearances  may  be 
against  it.  Thus  the  individual  acts  upon  this  conviction.  It  is  the 
basis  of  the  highest  practical  doing  in  this  world.  A  teacher  may  show 
faith  and  hope  in  the  view  of  the  world  which  he  expresses  and  in  his 
dealings  with  his  school — in  his  teaching  of  history,  in  his  comments 
on  the  reading  lessons,  in  his  treatment  of  the  aspirations  of  hts  pupils. 
Although  none  of  these  things  may  be  consciously  traced  to  their 
source  by  the  pupils,  yet  their  instinct  will  discover  the  genuine  failh 
and  hope.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  conceal  as  one's  conviction  in 
regard  lo  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  world  and  of  man. 

{3)  Finally,  charity  is  the  highest  of  these  virtues,  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  the  concrete  embodiment  and  application  of  that  view  of  the  world 
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which  faith  and  hope  establish.  The  world  is  made  and  governed  by 
divine  grace,  and  that  grace  will  triumph  in  the  world.  Hence,  says  the 
individual, "  Let  me  be  tilled  with  this  principle  and  hold  within  myselE 
this  divine  feeling  of  grace  towards  all  fellow  creatures."  Charity  is 
therefore  not  mere  almsgiving,  but  a  devotion  to  others.  "Sell  all 
thou  hast  ....  and  follow  me."  Faith  perceives  the  principle;  hope 
believes  in  it  where  it  is  not  yet  visible  ;  charity  sets  it  up  in  the  soul 
and  lives  it.  There  might  be  conceived  a  faith  or  insight  into  this 
principle  of  divine  grace  and  a  hope  that  should  trust  it  where  not 
seen,  and  yet  there  be  in  the  possessor  of  the  faith  and  hope  a  lack  of 
charity.  In  that  case  the  individual  would  acknowledge  the  principle 
everywhere,  but  would  not  admit  it  into  himself.  With  charity  all  other 
▼iriues  arc  implied  —  even  justice. 

While  courtesy  acts  towards  men  as  if  they  were  ideally  perfect  and 
had  not  defects ;  while  justice  holds  each  man  responsible  for  the  per- 
fect accordance  of  his  deed  with  his  ideally  perfect  nature  and  makes 
no  allowance  for  immaturity,  charity  or  loving  kindness  sees  both  the 
ideal  perfection  and  the  real  imperfection,  and  does  not  condemn,  but 
offers  to  help  the  other,  and  is  willing  and  glad  to  sacrifice  itself  to 
assist  the  imperfect  struggle  towards  perfection. 

The  highest  virtue,  loving  kindness  or  charily,  has  of  all  virtues  the 
largest  family  of  synonyms — humility,  consideraleness,  heroism,  grati- 
tude, friendliness  and  various  shades  of  love  in  the  family  (parental, 
filial,  fraternal,  and  conjugal),  sympathy,  pity,  benevolence,  kindness, 
toleration,  patriotism,  generosity,  public  spirit,  philanthropy,  benefi- 
cence, concord,  harmony,  peaceableness,  tenderness,  mercy,  grace,  long- 
'suffering,  etc.  The  typical  form  of  (his  virtue,  as  it  may  be  culti- 
vated in  school,  is  known  under  the  name  of  kindness.  A  spirit  of 
true  kindness,  if  it  can  be  made  to  pervade  a  school,  would  be  the 
highest  fountain  of  virtue.  That  such  a  spirit  can  exist  in  a  school  we 
know  from  many  a  saintly  example  that  has  walked  in  the  path  of  the 
Great  Teacher. 

From  the  definition  of  the  principle  it  is  easy  to  deduce  a  verdict 
against  all  those  systems  of  rivalry  and  emulation  in  school  which  stim- 
ulate ambition  beyond  the  limits  of  generous  competition  to  the  point 
of  selfishness.  Selfishness  is  the  root  of  mortal  sin,  as  theologians  tell 
us,  and  the  lowest  type  of  it  is  cold,  unfeeling  pride,  while  envy  is  the 
tj-pe  next  to  it. 
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In  dosing  let  us  call  up  the  main  conclusions  and  repeal  them  in 
their  briefest  expression. 

I.  Moral  education  is  a  training  in  habits  and  not  an  inculcation 
oE  mere  theoretical  views. 

3.  Mechanical  disciplines  are  indispensable  as  an  elementary  basis 
of  moral  character. 

3.  The  school  holds  the  pupil  10  a  constant  sense  of  responsibility 
and  thereby  develops  in  him  a  keen  sense  of  his  transcendental  Irec- 
dom  \  he  comes  to  realize  that  he  is  not  only  the  author  of  his  deed) 
but  also  accountable  for  his  neglect  to  do  the  reasonable  act. 

4.  Lax  discipline  in  a  school  saps  the  moral  character  of  the  pupiL 
It  allows  him  to  work  merely  as  he  pleases,  and  he  will  not  reinforce 
his  feeble  will  by  regularity,  punctuality,  and  systematic  industry.  He 
grows  up  in  habits  of  whispering  and  other  species  of  intermeddling 
with  his  fellow  pupils;  neither  doing  what  is  reasonable  himself  nor 
allowing  others  to  do  it.  Never  having  subdued  himself,  he  will  never 
subdue  the  world  of  chaos,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  his  life  work,  but  will 
have  to  be  subdued  by  external  constraint  on  the  part  of  his  fellow 
men. 

5.  Too  strict  discipline,  on  the  other  hand,  undermines  moral  char- 
acter by  emphasizing  loo  much  the  mechanical  duties,  and  e3|>ecially 
the  phase  of  obedience  to  authority,  and  it  leaves  the  pupil  in  a  stale  of 
perennial  minority.  He  does  not  assimilate  the  law  of  duty  and  mike 
it  his  own. 

The  law  is  not  written  on  his  heart,  but  is  written  on  his  lips  oniy. 
He  fears  it,  but  does  not  love  it.  The  tyrant  teacher  produces  hypoc- 
risy and  deceit  in  his  pupils.  All  manner  of  fraud  germinates  in 
attempts  to  cover  up  shortcomings  from  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  Even 
where  there  is  simple  implicit  obedience  in  the  place  of  fraud  and  the 
like  there  is  no  independence  and  strength  of  character  developed. 

The  best  help  that  one  can  give  his  felloivs  is  that  which  enables 
them  to  help  themselves.  The  best  school  is  that  which  makes  the 
pupils  able  to  leach  themselves.  The  best  instruction  in  morality 
makes  the  pupii  a  law  unto  himself.  Hence  strictness  which  is  indis- 
pensable must  be  tempered  by  such  an  administration  as  causes  the 
pupils  to  love  to  obcv  the  law  for  the  law's  sake. 

WiLLtAU  T.  Harris. 
BuKEAU  or  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


RELATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  STUDIES  TO  MORAL 
TRAINING. 


By  Principal   Iorn  Adams, 
Training  College,  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 


The  rerjr  title  of  this  paper  suggests  a  dualism.  There  are  the 
school  studies,  and  there  is  moral  training.  The  problem  appears 
to  be  to  bring  them  into  relation  with  one  another.  From  his  popular 
common-sense  point  of  view  the  plain  man  will  willingl/  accept  this 
dualism,  and  will  readily  believe  that  he  is  acting  upon  it.  His  belief 
is  naturally  strengthened  when  he  finds  that  the  ordinary  text-book 
on  school  method  adopts  a  triple  division,  and  treats  education  under 
the  heads:  Physical,  Intellectual,  Moral.  This  crude  materialization 
of  a  convenient  classification  is  what  every  thoughtful  man  is  prepared 
for,  but  few  are  sufficiently  alive  to  the  practical  outcome  in  the 
popular  view  of  educational  problems. 

How  far  this  mechanical  view  of  education — supported  by  a  few 
tags  from  proverbial  philosophy  clustered  round  the  popular  fallacy  of 
the  necessity  of  doing  one  thing  at  a  time — can  mislead  is  shown 
with  great  vividness  in  the  extraordinary  methods  adopted  by  some 
Scottish  parochial  schoolmasters  no  further  back  than  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  They  kept  the  pupil  at  reading  till  he  could  read,  then 
at  writing  till  he  could  write,  and  thereafter  promoted  htm  to  arith- 
metic till  he  could,  as  the]r  put  it,  "count."  After  that,  if  time 
remained,  the  pupil  could  apply  his  acquirements  to  the  humanities, 
or  other  branches  of  real  learning. 

In  their  view  of  the  function  of  those  school  studies  that  are  com- 
monly known  as  the  three  R's,  Professor  Huxley  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock  makean  advance  upon  this  naive  method.  Reading,  writing, 
and  elementary  arithmetic  are  regarded  by  these  writers  as  purely 
preparatory  subjects,  valueless  in  themselves,  and  only  of  consequence 
in  view  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  them  afterwards.  They  are  knife-and- 
fork  studies,  that  only  justify  their  existence  when  applied  to  other 
studies  that  may   represent   the  dinner.      The  distinction    is   good 
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enough  as  a  working  hypothesis,  and  has  done  capital  service  in 
fighting  the  battle  of  higher  education  for  ibe  masses,  but  underlying 
it  is  an  assumption  that  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass- unchallenged.  Is 
it  possible  to  exercise  the  mind  without  in  any  nay  changing  it,  with- 
out, in  other  words,  educating  it  ?  If  reading  means  nothing  more 
than  uttering  the  sounds  represented  by  certain  symbols,  if  writing 
demands  no  more  than  the  reproduction  of  certain  arbitrary  signs, 
if  arithmetic  limits  itself  to  the  mechanical  application  of  certain 
rules,  there  may  be  some  justification  for  the  distinction  between 
purely  knife-and-fork  studies  and  dinner  studies,  though  even  then 
it  may  be  objected  that  the  most  mechanical  of  actions  begins  origi- 
nally in  the  upper  brain,  however  speedily  the  direction  of  it  may 
be  transferred  to  the  lower.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  the  most 
rule-of-thumb  teaching,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  imply  more 
than  the  above  limitations  would  permit  However  badly  a  child  is 
taught  to  read,  he  cannot  help  attaching  some  meaning  lo  what  he 
reads.  A  child  cannot  learn  to  read  without  at  the  tamf  time  learning 
something  about  what  he  reads.  So  intimate  indeed  is  the  connection 
between  the  purely  mechanical  and  the  intelligent  that  we  have  the 
highest  authority  for  saying  that  concentration  on  the  merely  mechani- 
cal is  a  positive  hindrance  lo  the  cultivation  even  of  the  mechanical. 
Says  Mr.  Moseley  in  his  report  on  Dean  Dawes'  King's  Sombome 
School : 

"  Here  where  so  many  other  things  are  taught  besides  reading,  the 
children  are  found  in  advance,  in  reading,  of  other  schools,  in  the 
majority  of  which  scarcely  anything  else  is  taught."' 

And  again  : 

"The  singular  slowness  with  which  the  children  of  our  national 
schools  learn  to  read  is  in  some  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  unwise 
concentration  of  the  labors  of  the  school  on  that  single  object." 

Purely  knife-and-foric  studies  cease  to  be  studies  altogether;  they 
have  no  meaning  in  psychology,  and  no  existence  in  fact. 

Further,  why  limit  the  knite-and-fork  stage  to  the  three  R's?  The 
medical  student  who  has  to  learn  some  chemistry,  botany,  and  ele- 
mentary biology  before  he  can  commence  his  real  medical  studies, 
might  very  well  regard  those  studies  as  knife-and-fotk  studies  in 
relation  to  the  dinner  studies  that  make  up  his  professional  curric- 
ulum.     Botany,  which  is  a  dinner  study  to  the  boy  in  the  primary 
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school,  is  only  a  koife-and-fork  study  in  the  medical  college.  As  a 
matter  of  (act  each  school  study,  the  most  advanced  as  well  as  the 
mosl  elementary,  is  at  once  a  dinner  study  and  a  knife-and-fork  study. 
The  distinction  is  not  a  distinction  among  studies,  but  among  stages 
in  the  same  study  in  relation  to  other  studies.  The  ideal  state  oE 
shorthand  writing  is  that  o(  a  knife-and-fork  study.  The  teacher's 
whole  object  is  often  nothing  more  than  to  reduce  the  subject  to  this 
position.  BQt  the  very  fact  that  he  has  to  reduce  it  shows  that  it  was 
originally  something  else.  In  the  process  of  being  acquired,  in  fact, 
shorthand  is  a  dinner  subject. 

The  mind  is  one  and  indivisible  and  can  recognize  no  distinction 
of  a  radical  kind  in  its  relations  to  the  various  subjects  upon  which  it 
is  exercised.  All  the  school  subjects  therefore  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  we  seek  to  examine  the  moral  aspect  of  our  school 
work.  We  take  all  knowledge  to  our  province  so  far  as  knowledge  is 
represented  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  our  business  is  to  discover 
what  connection  there  is  between  those  ordinary  subjects  and  moral 
/raining. 

Having  settled  what  we  mean  by  school  subjects,  it  remains  to  come 
to  an  understanding  as  to  the  notion  of  morality  that  we  are  to  adopt, 
The  work  of  establishing  an  ethical  basis  for  these  discussions  does 
not  lie  to  my  hand,  but  from  Professor  Dewey's  other  utterances  I 
judge  that  my  view  of  the  nature  of  morality  will  not  conflict  with  his. 
In  what  follon's  I  shall  adopt  the  position  of  the  German  idealists  so 
tar  as  ultimate  explanations  go,  and  seek  to  use  Herbartian  principles 
in  applying  those  explanations  to  the  practical  work  of  education.  In 
short,  I  shall  base  my  ethics  on  idealism,  and  my  educational  appli- 
cation on  the  Herbartian  psychology.  Herbart's  antagonism  to  Ideal- 
ism is  not  nearly  so  absolute  as  he  imagined,  and  after  all  only  showed 
itself  in  the  metaphysical  basis  of  the  two  systems.  The  Ficbtean  and 
the  Herbartian  positions  can  be  reconciled  with  mutual  advantage. 
The  trend  of  criticism  among  the  Herbartians  themselves  is  In  this 
direction,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  brought  out  than  in  that 
most  helpful  monograph  in  which  Professor  Dewey  has  treated  the 
doctrine  of  interest. 

The  only  true  aim  of  every  individual  is  self-realization  in  the 
widest  and  truest  sense  of  the  term.  But  here,  at  the  very  threshold, 
a  serious  difficulty  arises.  The  mere  phrase  teif-realization  suggests 
an  objection  of  the  first  importance  in  education.      If  true  develop- 
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inent  is  self-development,  development  from  wiihia  in  accordance 
wuh  ihe  laws  of  our  nature,  is  there  room  in  the  process  for  an  edu- 
cator ?  Does  it  not  seem  almost  self-evident  that  a  master,  so  far 
from  aiding  in  Inie  development,  must  of  necessity  hinder  it  byinipos- 
ing  on  Ihe  developing  self  an  influence  other  than  thai  of  the  devel- 
oping ego  ?  This  difficulty  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  popular  saying  that 
all  true  education  is  self-education.  But  even  Jacotot  in  his  depreci- 
ation of  teachers  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  is  a  strange 
demonstration  of  the  uselessness  of  teachers  that  results  in  perhaps 
Ihe  most  absolute  of  all  methodologies.  The  same  difficulty  is  felt  tn 
Rousseau's  system,  but  is  evaded  by  the  somewhat  silly  plan  of  overt 
inaction.  Why  write  a  volume  on  education  to  prove  that  the  teacher 
is  a  negative  quantity  in  education  ? 

The  radical  difficulty  shows  itself  to  be  what  it  is  in  Pest alozzi,  and 
still  more  clearly  in  his  successor  Frocbel.  The  cause  of  this  recog- 
nition of  Ihe  difficulty,  and  the  attempt  to  meet  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  those  writers  based  their  theory  of  education  upon  more 
or  less  clearly  conceived  idealistic  principles. 

It  is  true  that  Rousseau  usually  gets  the  credit  of  being  the  phi- 
losopher who  won  Pestalozzi  for  education.  But  Pestalozii  lived  a 
long  life  and  the  force  that  impelled  him  to  education  was  not  the 
only  one  that  modified  his  thought.  Kant  was  just  finishing  his 
university  studies  when  Pestaloz^i  was  born,  and  by  the  time  the 
educator  had  found  his  vocation,  and  was  actually  engaged  in  it,  the 
Kantian  thought  was  beginning  to  malte  itself  felt.  The  germs  of 
idealism  were  in  the  air,  Pestalozzi  could  not  hope  to  escape  the  infec- 
tion. The  plant  metaphor,  which  has  since  been  so  overworked, 
appears  to  have  had  considerable  influence  in  modifying  his  princi- 
ples, but  the  metaphor  was  only  a  concrete  statement  of  the  idealist 
position.  As  Kani  was  followed  by  Hegel,  so  Pestalozii  was  followed 
by  Froebel,  and  in  both  cases  a  distinct  advance  in  idealism  has  been 
made.  From  our  present  standpoint,  principles, not  persons  interest 
us.  We  are  not  specially  concerned  with  either  the  Pestalozzian  or 
the  Froebelian  developments,  the  important  thing  is  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  school  has  given  a  clear  demonstration  of  the 
educational  effects  of  the  theory  of  self-realization. 

There  exists  at  this  moment  a  large  and  important  school  of  edu- 
cationists who  ground  their  opinions  on  a  more  or  less  intelligent 
interpretation  of  the  lite  and  works  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.     They 


hflv«  outlived  (he  philosophical  difficulties  that  troubled  their  later 
maater.  They  have  a  system  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  valu- 
able, and  they  are  inclined  to  rest  content  without  going  into  uncom- 
fortable details.  It  was  otherwise  with  Frocbel.  He  keenly  felt  the 
initial  difficulty  of  his  system,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  his  Educa- 
H<m  of  Man  he  struggles,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  justify  the  edu- 
cator in  interfering  in  the  work  of  education  at  all.  The  ordinary 
kindergartners  dabble  in  the  mechanism  of  idealism  without  in  the 
least  understanding  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  primary  assumption 
that  gives  it  life  and  meaning.  Naturally,  as  soon  as  they  set  them- 
selves to  think  at  all,  they  come  to  a  deadlock.  The  child  is  lilce 
a  plant.  It  can  grow  and  develop,  it  is  true,  but  only  in  a  determinate 
w^.  True  education  must  therefore  aim  at  permitting  and  encourag- 
ing the  child  to  develop  in  the  greatest  possible  freedom.  Frocbel 
sees  this  very  clearly:  '"Therefore  education,  instruction,  and  teaching 
should,  in  the  first  characteristic,  necessarily  be  passive,  watchfully  and 
protectively  following,  not  dictatorial,  not  invariable,  not  forcibly 
interfering,"*  Further,  in  the  following  section  we  are  told:  "The 
still  young  being,  even  though  as  yet  unconsciously,  like  a  product  oE 
nature,  precisely  and  surely  wills  that  which  is  best  for  himself,  and, 
moreover,  in  a  form  quite  suitable  to  him,  and  which  he  feels  within 
himself  the  disposition,  power,  and  means  to  represent." 

If,  then,  the  child  thus  makes  for  what  is  for  his  good  as  certainly 
as  a  duckling  makes  for  water,  it  is  obvious  that  the  occupation  of  the 
teacher  is  in  a  parlous  state.  Why  employ  a  man  to  make  a  child  do 
what  the  child  cannot  help  doing?  The  usual  reply  is  botanical.  A 
given  seed  can  produce  nothing  but  a  particular  plant,  and  yet  there 
may  be  work  for  a  gardener.  The  very  elaborate  system  of  gifts  and 
occupations  that  make  up  the  kindergarten  shows  that  Frocbel 
regarded  education  as  at  least  possible,  and  by  inference  desirable. 
We  are  therefore  entitled  to  a  better  argument  than  a  mere  analogy. 
The  problem  is  how  to  find  a  place  for  the  teacher  between  a  develop- 
ing nature  with  a  determination  towards  good,  and  a  world  that  is  by 
hypothesis  good  inasmuch  as  "all  has  proceeded  from  God,  and  is 
limited  by  God  alone.'" 

Froebel's  answer  rises  above  botany.  The  educator,  he  tells  us,  is 
himself  a  part  of  the  world  in  question.     He  has  therefore  a  place. 

■  Educatioit  of  Man.  part  i,  g  7. 
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That  this  place  is  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  theory  is  manifest, 
because  the  teacher  who  is  found  imposing  laws  and  restiiciions  on  the 
child  "himself  is  strictly  and  inevitably  subjected  to  a  perpetually 
governing  law;  to  an  unavoidable  perpetual  necessity:  thus  all  arbi- 
trariness is  banished.'"  The  educator  must  at  every  moment  act 
under  two  diSerenl  influences  which  yet  lead  him  to  the  same  line  ol 
conduct.  He  must  guide  and  be  guided.  His  consistency  as  gov- 
erned and  governor  is  guaranteed  by  the  continual  reference  of  him- 
self and  his  pupil  to  an  invisible'  and  invariable  third.'  The  teacher, 
while  seeking  to  enable  the  pupil  to  attain  to  self-realization,  must  seek 
at  the  same  time  to  realize  himself.  Only  by  rightly  guiding  the  pupil 
can  the  master  himself  be  right.  If  the  boy's  nature  and  the  master's 
are  each  developing  freely,  then  their  actions  roust  of  necessity  fit  into 
each  other  and  produce  a  harmony  which  is  the  invisible  and  invaria- 
ble third,  in  other  words,  the  inherent  raiionaliiy  of  the  universe. 

In  education,  as  in  some  other  directions,  the  idealist  position  has 
been  accepted  timidly  and  incompletely.  Instead  of  boldly  accepting 
the  whole  of  the  doctrine  thus  enunciated  in  the  Edutalion  of  Man, 
later  Froebelians  have  selected  for  special  emphasis  the  principle  Find 
what  Nature  intends  for  the  children  and  follow  that.  "  A  passivity,  a 
following,"  has  become  the  watchword  of  the  later  Froebelians,  and  so  ^i 
true  are  they,  in  theory  at  least,  to  this  viewpoint,  that  it  is  hardly  to  ^M 
be  wondered  at  that  a  sort  of  general  paralysis  is  the  result.  So  pas- 
sive must  the  Froebelians  become,  if  they  are  true  to  their  theory,  that 
they  must  cease  to  have  any  influence  over  their  pupils  at  all. 

When  we  consider  the  bewildering  paraphernalia  of  gifts  and  occu- 
pations in  the  kindergarten,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Froebel- 
ians have  hardly  been  loyal  to  their  principle  of  non-interference. 
The  justification  usually  offered  is  that  the  various  exercises  have  been 
discovered  by  experiment  to  be  ej:actly  the  sort  of  thing  that  Nature 
demands,  and  that  the  teacher  in  applying  his  methods  is,  after  all, 
only  "passive,  following." 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  system,  and  not  to  our  present  purpose, 
to  argue  from  the  fact  that  anything  more  unnatural  than  many  of  the 
practical  applications  of  the  kindergarten  principle  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find.  The  principle  can  hardly  be  held  responsible  (or 
the  rigid  and  therefore  irrational  applications  made  by  unsympathetic 

■  £duialiBH  0/  Man,  part  1 ,  §  II. 
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teachers.  Yet  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  maintain  thai  a  "  benev- 
olent superintendence"  is  too  modest  a  name  for  the  complicated  sys- 
tem the  Froebelians  have  now  elaborated.  The  value  of  the  kinder- 
garten system  is  not  the  point  at  issue;  the  question  is.  Can  the 
■•passive,  following"  theory  be  held  to  be  consistent  with  the  system  as 
now  developed  ? 

By  observation  it  is  found  that  children  are  fond  of  making  things, 
of  expressing  thus  their  own  ideas,  of  "making  the  inner  outer." 
When  the  teacher  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  exercising  this  power 
or  gift  he  feels  that  he  is  "  passive,  following."  He  is  but  the  jackal 
that  provides  the  meat;  the  eating  is  the  part  of  the  child.  If  the 
teacher  is  content  with  this  function  nothing  more  need  be  said. 
Education  is  recognized  as  a  mystery.  Given  a  child  and  certain 
materials  it  is  found  that  a  certain  result  is  produced-  This  may  be 
interesting  as  a  fact  in  natural  history.  It  cannot  be  held  to  explain 
anything.  The  educator  does  not  educate;  the  child  is  his  own 
educator. 

There  is  obviously  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  all  education  is 
self -education.  No  man  can  learn  for  another;  no  man  can  be  moral 
for  another.  Jacotot's  definition  of  teaching — causing  another  toltarn 
—  has  been  discredited.  Can  the  definition  of  education — causing 
anol/ier  to  dnitlop  himself  according  to  the  laws  of  his  own  nature — be 
defended?  By  the  conditions  of  the  case  the  subject  must  develop 
somehow;  the  only  point  left  for  consideration  therefore  is,  can  we 
modify  this  development  so  as  to  produce  the  best  result  possible  in 
the  given  case?  This  again  involves  two  distinct  problems.  First, 
we  have  to  discover  what  the  highest  form  of  development  possible  in 
the  given  case  really  is.  Secondly,  we  have  to  discover  some  means 
of  attaining  this  form. 

The  fjrsi  problem,  as  stated  above,  is  insoluble.  No  doubt  were 
all  the  conditions  of  the  case  known  the  highest  form  of  development 
possible  for  the  given  subject  would  be  at  once  evident.  But  such 
knowledge  is  absolutely  beyond  our  finite  minds.  Viewed  sub  specie 
alemitatis  the  problem  ceases  to  be  a  problem,  and  becomes  a  mere 
Etatement  of  fact.     Unfortunately  this  point  of  view  is  not  attainable. 

The  case  is  not  yet  altogether  hopeless.  The  second  problem, 
that  seems  to  depend  upon  the  first  for  its  very  conditions,  may  itself 
supply  the  solution  to  the  first.  In  working  out  its  own  development 
the  ego  may  indicate  its  own  ideal;   indeed,  must  indicate  that  ideal. 
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The  important  question  that  now  arises  Ji,  Does  it  indicate  that  ideal 
soon  enough  for  the  educator  to  profit  by  the  indication?  Even  if 
this  question  can  be  satisfactorily  answered,  there  remains  the  finaJ 
problem,  Can  an  external  mind  have  any  share  in  determining  the 
development  of  a  self-determining  organism  ? 

The  question  must  be  faced  fairly,     Let  us  give  up  all  metaphon, 
however  convenient.     Above  all,  let  us  cast  overboard  that  wearisome  ^| 
acorn  with  its  resulting  tree.     We  admit  cheerfully  that   the  tree  is 
implicit  in  the  acorn,  and  that  we  can  discover  certain  laws  which  aid  ^ 
US  in  furthering  the  development  of  the  oak.     But  a  child  is  not  an  ^| 
acorn,  a  man  is  not  a  tree.     We  may  endow  an  acorn  with  life,  organic 
life;  we  may,  if  we  will,  endow  it  with  a  sort  of  generalized   con- 
sciotisness;  but  in  the  cose  of  the  child  there  is  something  quite  new, 
and  mudi  higher  than  the  highest  we  can  possibly  attribute  to  the  tree. 
The  oak  is  no  doubt  as  absolutely  self-determined  as  is  the  child,  but 
it  is  not  eomciousty  self-determined.     The  developing  human  being  is 
not  only  self-determined  ;  it  is  self-conscious. 

How  does  this  new  element  aSect  the  case?  Can  external  influ- 
ences modify  self -development  characterized  by  self -consciousness,  in 
the  same  way  as  it  modifies  self-development  not  so  characterized? 
Manifestly  it  can,  in  a  negative  sense  at  least.  The  environment,  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  can  and  does  interfere  with  the  full  and  free 
process  of  self-realization.  A  force  which  can  hinder  may  reasonably 
be  assumed  to  be  able  to  help.  By  merely  withholding  its  action  the 
environment  may  be  said  to  produce  a  positive  efiect.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  process  of  development  there  are  two 
forces,  an  outer  and  an  inner,  and  any  influence  must  differ  according 
as  its  incidence  comes  from  within  or  from  without. 

We  have  the  antagonism  between  two  forces:  the  self-developing 
ego  on  the  one  hand  and  the  environment  against  which  it  strives  on 
the  other.  It  is  in  and  through  this  strife  that  the  ego  realizes  itself, 
so  far  as  it  rises  above  the  antagonism  and  attains  an  ever  higher  and 
higher  unity.  If  the  educator  is  to  exercise  any  influence  at  all,  he 
must  throw  in  his  force  either  with  the  ego  or  the  environment. 

The  natural  thing  is  to  throw  in  his  influence  with  the  struggling  ' 
ego,  but  what  is  the  result?     Suppose   by  his   help  a  higher  unity 
is  obtained,  how  does  the  self-realizing  ego  fare?     The  unity   thus 
attained  may  be  real  for  the    educator;  it   is  empty  for  the  strug- 
gling ego.     This  mistake  in  moral  training  is  exactly  parallel  to  that 
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popular  blunder  in  intellectual  education.  The  blunder  oE  blunders  is 
10  supply  cut  and  dry  definitions  and  rules  that  certainly  introduce 
order  among  the  confused  masses  of  presented  ideas,  but  an  order  that 
is  meaningless.  The  child  is  struggling  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  concept  abstract  noun.  There  is  a  manifold  of  presented  ideas. 
The  teacher  may  give  his  cut  and  dry  definition  which  produces  an 
appearance  of  order.  This  definition  that  imposes  a  mechanical  unity 
on  the  hitherto  rebellious  manifold  maybe  perfectly  accurate,  and  may 
represent  a  real  unity  to  the  teacher.  To  the  child  it  is  a  hindrance. 
No  general  principle  can  be  of  use  to  a  child  till  he  has  worked 
for  it,  that  is,  till  he  has  made  it  his  own  by  rising  above  the  antago- 
nism of  the  particulars  it  combines. 

To  seek  to  aid  the  ego,  then,  by  directly  helping  it,  is  to  weaken  it. 
Even  if  we  understand  the  ideal  the  ego  seeks  to  attain,  we  cannot 
directly  aid  it  in  its  eltorts,  for  in  so  doing  we  reduce  the  development 
below  the  level  of  conscious  self-realization. 

The  place  of  the  educator  is  therefore  obviously  limited  to  the 
environment;  he  is  but  one  of  the  manifold  against  which  the  ego 
reacts.  We  must  Influence  the  ego  by  means  of  its  limitations.  If 
we  can  so  modify  the  environment  that  the  ego  must  react  upon  it  in  a 
determinate  way,  we  seem  to  be  able  to  ini!uence  the  ego  directly,  and 
to  restrict  its  power  of  self-development.  Yet  the  very  power  thus 
exercised  is  possible  only  because  of  the  laws  according  to  which  the 
organism  develops  itself.  If  the  developing  organism  responded 
capriciously  to  given  forces,  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  self-determined. 
A  perfectly  unlimited  self  ceases  to  be  a  self  at  all,  and  loses  all  mean- 
ing. If,  then,  the  child  answers  the  educator's  stimulus  exactly  as  the 
educator  expects,  it  is  because  the  nature  of  the  child  demands  that 
this  reaction  and  no  other  shall  follow  this  stimulus. 

It  may  be  here  objected  that,  if  this  be  so,  man-making  is  really 
possible ;  the  child  is  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  All  the  educator 
has  to  do  is  to  discover  the  laws  according  to  which  the  child  develops, 
and  apply  this  knowledge.  To  this  a  cheerful  assent  may  be  given.  So 
far  as  the  educator  knows  the  laws  according  to  which  achild  develops, 
60  far  is  that  child  clay  in  his  hands  to  make  of  it  what  he  will.  Nor 
does  this  admission  in  the  least  endanger  the  independence  of  the 
child  as  a  self-determining  organism.  The  educator  can  make  of  the 
child  what  he  will  only  by  obeying  the  laws  of  the  child's  dn'tlopment. 
The  very  freedom  that  marks  the  self-development  of  the  child  is  the 
necessity  which  impels  him  to  act  as  the  educator  leads  him  to  act.    The 
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child  realizes  himself  fully  and  freely  in  the  cnvironinent  thu  has  been 
modified  by  the  educator.  Not  less  freely  and  fully  docs  the  educator 
realize  himself  in  the  environment  which  be  has  modified. 

Viewed  from  too  close  a  standpoint  there  seems  here  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct contradiction.  How  can  a  child  be  at  the  same  time  self-determined 
and  determined  by  another  ?  Viewed  from  a  higher  level  the  contra- 
diction disappears,  and  Ibe  two  forces,  the  child-ego  and  the  educator- 
ego,  are  seen  to  form  parts  of  a  wider  organism  in  which  each  finds  its 
only  possible  freedom  in  attaining  a  harmony  with  its  surroundings, 
in  acting  thus  and  thus  and  not  otherwise. 

If  this  be  so  it  may  be  asked,  Why  do  educators,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  so  often  fail  to  obtain  thai  determining  power  over  their  pupils? 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  within  certain  narrow  limits  the  educator 
does  mold  the  character  of  the  pupil  as  the  potter  does  the  clay,  and 
when  the  matter  is  looked  into  with  any  degree  of  care  those  limits  are 
found  to  be  constituted  by  the  bounds  of  the  educator's  knowledge  of 
the  laws  according  to  which  the  pupil-ego  is  self-determined. 

The  objection  of  the  loss  of  freedom  of  the  child  whose  nature  is 
guided  by  the  skillful  teacher  tnay  be  met  by  the  correlative  objection 
of  the  loss  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  If  the  child  must 
react  in  a  fixed  way  to  certain  stimuli,  he  seems  to  lose  his  freedom  ; 
but  what  of  the  freedom  of  the  teacher  ?  In  order  to  modify  in  a  given 
direction  the  development  of  a  given  organism  the  educator  must 
modify  his  own  energies  in  a  definite  direction,  must,  in  short,  lo  some 
extent  give  up  the  freedom  of  his  own  development. 

There  is  no  fatalism  here.  Educator  and  educated  develop  alike 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  being.  The  fact  that  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  the  educated  would  enable  the  educator  to  modify 
the  development  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  free  aelf-devclopraeiit 
of  the  educated.  Such  complete  knowledge  is  admittedly  unattainable, 
but  supposing  it  to  be  attained  by  the  educator,  he  would  by  that  very 
knowledge  have  ceased  to  be  an  educator.  He  has  risen  to  a  point  of 
view  from  which  he  can  look  with  full  comprehension  upon  both  parties 
in  the  work  of  education.  He  sees  that  master  and  pupil  in  their 
action  and  reaction  upon  each  other  are  gradually  working  out  their 
differences,  and  are  attaining  ever  higher  and  higher  levels  at  which 
certain  of  the  antagonisms  of  the  process  disappear.  What  causes  it 
to  appear  that  the  ego  of  the  educator  is  dominating  the  ego  of  the 
educated  is  that  the  former  always  works  from  a  slightly  higher  level. 
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He  cannot,  indeed,  rise  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  able  to  envisage  at 
one  sweep  all  the  antagonisms  and  reconciliations  that  make  up  the 
entire  sphere  of  education,  but  he  is  always  working  from  a  level  high 
enough  to  resolve  the  immediate  antagonism  that  makes  up  the  now 
of  education  at  any  given  moment. 

Underlying  all  this  is  the  great  assumption  of  idealism,  which  I  am 
quite  content  to  receive  and  acknowledge  as  an  assumption.  We  can- 
not transcend  thought.  We  cannot  prove  the  organic  unity  of  the 
universe;  but  if  the  universe  be  not  an  organism,  if  there  be  no 
reason  underlying  the  manifold  of  experience,  then  philosophy 
has  no  meaning  for  me.  All  the  same,  those  wide  generalities, 
while  showing  that  explanation  is  possible,  that  a  system  of  edu- 
cation is  within  the  grasp  of  complete  knowledge,  give  little  help 
in  the  practical  work  of  teaching.  Within  this  rounded  whole  that 
makes  up  the  idealist's  universe  we  must  begin  our  work  somewhere; 
we  must  have  a  system  that  fits  into  the  limited  area  within  which  we 
live.  Our  practical  method  does  not  require  to  supply  a  complete 
explanation  of  its  principles;  the  essential  thing  is  that  it  shall  not 
contradict  any  of  (he  findings  of  the  more  general  theory  set  forth 
above. 

Coming  down  from  the  clouds,  let  us  try  how  the  thing  works  out. 
Given  a  newly  born  child,  how  can  the  educator  bring  his  influence  to 
bear  upon  it  ?  The  faculty  psychologist  is  at  once  busy  with  talk  about 
exercising  the  faculty  of  discrimination  by  changes  of  light  and  tem- 
perature. This  exercise  demands,  he  tells  us,  a  rudimentary  form  of 
memory  and  of  judgment.  And  thus  the  building  up  of  the  ego  pro- 
ceeds.    The  whole  process  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  training. 

In  modern  educational  works  this  word  has  acquired  a  sort  of  sacred 
meaninglessness.  To  use  it,  indeed,  is  to  set  a  problem,  and  it  is  per- 
haps not  too  much  to  say  that  the  expression  moral  training,  in  the 
title  of  this  paper,  introduces  a  second  line  of  dualism.  Study  and 
training  are  obviously  treated  as  opposed  lo  each  other.  We  study 
the  ordinary  school  subjects;  but  when  we  come  to  morals  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  training. 

Few  words  labor  under  so  great  a  weight  of  assumptions  as  this  of 
training.  Naturally  Its  use  is  marked  by  a  great  deal  of  vagueness, 
but  as  often  as  it  is  used  it  appears  to  connote  a  process  that  is  pecul- 
ly  philosophical  yet  practical.  Despite  its  ordinary  vagueness  it  is 
ot  left  without  a  fairly  well-dehned  special  meaning.     Quick,  for 
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example,  would  divide  all  educators  inlo  the  three  classes — realists, 
huiuanists.  and  trainers;  and  the  school  of  educators  who  follow 
David  Slow  claim  to  form  what  they  call  "the  training  school."  If  we 
have  regard  to  Ihe  results  of  the  process  of  education,  the  triple  classi- 
ficattoD  obviously  Implies  a  cross  division;  for  each  of  the  schools 
claims  to  train  its  pupils,  though  they  diSer  in  their  way  of  bringiog 
about  this  result.  The  realist  works  with  things,  the  humanist  with  words, 
but  the  result  in  both  cases  is  held  to  be  a  well-trained  mind.  The 
classification  that  Quick  really  implies  is  twofold.  The  realists  and 
humanists  form  one  class  as  contrasted  with  the  trainers.  The  former 
lay  stress  upon  the  material  upon  which  the  mind  is  to  be  oterdsed, 
the  latter  upon  the  mind  itself.  Comenius,  sense-realist  though  he 
was,  thought  ultimately  of  the  mind,  though  he  dealt  primarily  with 
things  and  pictures.  Sturm,  the  humanist,  beyond  his  Delectuses  and 
dictionaries,  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  mind.  Without  pressing  the 
distinction  too  closely,  it  may  be  said  that  leaching  lays  stress  on  the 
knowledge  to  be  conveyed,  training  rather  on  the  process  of  con- 
veying it,  and  particularly  on  the  eflect  of  this  process  upon  the  mind 
of  the  pupil. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  a  lower  view  of  training  is  held.  In  his  /«/«- 
iuction  to  the  Pedagogy  of  Herbart,  Ufer  says,  "Animals  cannot  in  any 
sense  be  educated ;  they  can  only  be  trained.  Education  is  an  influence 
upon  man.  When  a  person  is  spoken  of  as  well  educated  we  do  not 
think  of  bodily  qualities.  The  educating  influence  has  reference  to 
the  soul,  and  concerns  itself  with  the  body  only  in  so  far  as  the  care 
of  the  latter  is  immediately  serviceable  to  the  former." 

The  very  existence  of  the  training  school  proves  that  this  compar- 
atively low  view  of  the  meaning  of  training  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized; yet  there  is  something  underlying  it.  At  college  there  are 
trainers  for  the  river  and  /i/torx  for  the  schools.  As  usual,  whatever 
difficulty  there  is  arises  from  a  metaphor.  The  process  represented  by 
the  word  is  carried  boldly  over  from  the  body  to  the  mind.  Fortu- 
nately there  is  in  this  case  more  than  the  usual  attenuated  connection 
between  the  two  terms  of  the  metaphor.  In  the  last  resort  physical 
training  consists  in  teaching  an  animal  to  perform  certain  acts  easily 
by  making  it  do  them  very  frequently.  Here  it  is  the  first  step  that 
costs.  After  the  act  has  been  done  once  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
having  it  repeated  till  it  can  be  done  perfectly.  Faber  fairkando  is 
the  trainer's  motto. 
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In  physical  training  this  first  step  causes  no  real  difficult)',  A  dog 
is  taught  to  pretend  to  smoke  a  pipe  by  having  the  pipe  placed  in  his 
mouth  ;  the  rest  oE  the  training  resolves  itself  into  biscuits  and  blows. 
In  the  region  of  morals  the  same  thing  may  be  applied  lo  a  limited 
extent.  We  may  make  a  child  act  in  certain  ways  by  sheer  physical 
force,  and  then  by  rewards  and  punishments  translate  isolated  acts  into 
habits.  This  is  probably  all  that  is  implied  in  the  aphorism  adopted 
by  the  training  school :  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

But  this  is  not  enough.  If  it  were,  we  would  not  have  got  beyond 
the  Aristotelian  idea  of  virtue  as  a  bundle  of  good  habits.  Many 
writers,  among  them  Locke,  are  content  to  accept  this  view  of  moral 
training,  at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  years.  At  this  point  the  young 
mind  is  regarded  as  incapable  of  reason  ;  there  can  be  no  real  thought 
about  morals;  the  practice  of  virtue  most  precede  the  principles. 

There  is  a  place  in  practical  life  for  automatic  virtue,  not  merely 
in  bodily  habits,  but  in  those  more  intangible  influences  that  make  up 
so  great  a  part  of  moral  and  intellectual  life.  But  such  a  virtue  is  a 
terminus  ad  quern.  It  explains  nothing,  and  indeed  increases  the  need 
for  explanation.  No  system  of  moral  training  can  recognize  mere 
habit  as  the  ultimate  moral  aim.  li  the  soul  becomes  a  mere  self-act- 
ing machine,  morality  is  impossible.  We  attach  no  blame  to  the 
dynamitard's  clockwork. 

Are  we  then  driven  back  upon  the  Socratic  Virtue  is  kno-wledge  ? 
Can  we  not  be  moral  without  being  consciously  moral  ?  The  answer 
is^«  or  no,  according  to  the  time  element  involved.  An  act  which  is 
purely  a  reflex  act  is  in  itself  unmoral,  neither  moral  nor  immoral  ; 
but  the  process  by  which  a  deliberate  act  has  been  changed  into  a 
reflex  one  is  a  moral  process.  Without  making  too  mnch  of  the  dis- 
tinction, it  may  be  maintained  that  all  acts  that  depend  on  the  cere- 
brum are  moral ;  those  that  can  trace  their  origin  no  further  back  than 
the  cerebellum  are  unmoral.  Botanists  tell  us  that  at  the  tip  of  each 
budding  twig  there  is  a  point  at  which  all  the  cells  that  are  generated 
come  into  being  undifferentiated.  In  all  the  other  parts  of  the  plant 
the  cells  begin  their  existence  with  a  definite  bias  ;  they  are  bast  cells, 
or  sap  cells,  or  fibre  cells ;  they  are  that  and  can  be  nothing  else. 
Only  the  undifferentiated  cells  at  the  growing  point  are  fitted  to 
become  any  sort  of  cell  that  the  plant  stands  most  in  need  of.  The 
part   of  our  being  that  deals  with  entirely  new  cases  is  our  moral 
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growing  point.  Most  of  our  nature  soon  gets  a  set  which  is  moral 
only  from  what  it  implies  in  the  past ;  the  real  living  morality  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  application  of  principles  to  new  cases.  In  real  life 
every  lime  a  drunkard  gives  way  to  his  craving  we  hold  that  he  is 
guilty  of  an  immoral  act,  and  hold  him  responsible  for  it,  yet  our 
condemnation  should,  in  fairness,  fall  not  upon  the  individual  act.  but 
upon  the  series  of  acts  which  rendered  this  individual  act  inevitable. 
It  is  true  that  the  drinking  habit  hardly  reaches  the  purely  reflex  stage  : 
but  in  some  cases  it  comes  extremely  close  to  it,  and  the  closer  it 
comes  to  this  point  the  less  the  responsibility  of  the  subject  for  each 
individual  act. 

Underlying  all  the  theories  of  training  is  the  fundamental  assump- 
tion of  capacity.  We  can  only  train  within  the  limits  of  this  assumed 
capacity.  No  amount  of  training,  however  skillful  and  earnest,  can 
make  a  fish  capable  of  living  on  dry  land,  or  make  a  man  able  to  live 
under  the  water.  It  is  true  that  the  evolutionist  will  here  put  in  a 
demurrer,  and  maintain  that  the  development  of  our  present  fauna  is 
simply  a  process  of  training  for  which  the  time  has  been  adequate. 
Given  a  sufficient  number  of  thousands  or  millions  of  years,  it  may  be 
that  man  could  be  trained  to  live  under  water,  but  this  hardly  affects 
the  practical  question  of  moral  training.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  such 
a  theory  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  wider  principles  we  have  already 
accepted.  Within  the  narrow  limits  of  our  area  of  action  we  do  find 
that  this  limitation  of  capacity  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  leads 
straightway  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  relative  capacities. 
Have  all  men  the  same  capacity  for  moral  training?  This  question  I 
have  dealt  with  elsewhere,  and  as  it  does  not  directly  affect  the  relation 
of  the  organon  of  moral  training  to  the  result,  it  may  here  be 
passed  by. 

Whatever  be  the  original  capacity  of  the  soul,  the  Herbartian 
psychology  shows  how  character  can  be  built  up  by  the  supply  of 
proper  ideas,  and  the  reaction  of  the  soul  upon  them.  With  Herbart 
the  organon  of  moral  training  is  the  idea.  What  is  a  figure  in  other 
systems  becomes  here  a  statement  of  dynamical  laws.  Unlike  the 
Froebelian  theorist,  the  Herbartian  is  not  content  to  play  the  part  of 
a  benevolent  superintendent  whose  only  business  is  to  stand  by.  He 
does  in  accordance  with  his  system  what  the  Froebelian  only  does 
in  contradiction  of  his.  He  presents  certain  ideas  to  the  soul  of  the 
pupil;  he  knows  exactly  what  the  reaction  upon  those  ideas  will  be. 
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r  The  result  of  this  reaction  is  a  change  ol  a  definite  character  in  the 

I  soul.    The  Herbartian  is  a  soul-builder,  a  man-maker. 

I  Since  ideas  are  the  bricks  out  of  which  the  Herbartian  builds  char- 

I  acter,  It  is  manifest  that  all  sources  of  ideas  become  of  the  utmost 

f  importance.     Obviously  the  most  fruitful  source  of  ideas  for  the  mas- 

ter is  the  ordinary  school  curriculum.  The  usual  school  studies  sup- 
ply an  almost  endless  series  of  ideas  for  the  master  to  use  tn  moral 
training.  For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  intellectual  character  is 
built  up  out  of  intellectual  ideas,  and  moral  out  of  moral  ideas.  Her- 
bart  recognizes  no  such  distinction.  All  ideas  work  together  for  good 
or  for  evil  according  as  they  are  applied. 

The  first  and  lowest  function  of  the  school  studies  as  a  moral 
organon  is  to  supply  material  upon  which  the  soul  may  act.  Moral 
action  demands  an  environment.  It  is  something  concrete,  some- 
thing living.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  abstraction,  but  of  action  and 
interaction. 

"Es  bildet  aich  ein  TaienI  in  der  Slllle, 
Sicfa  ein  Charakter  in  dem  Strom  Att  Welt." 

What  we  want,  then,  is  not  the  idea,  but  the  idea  in  action.  To  have  a 
moral  force  the  ideas  must  be  combined  into  intelligible  wholes,  hav- 
ing 3  direct  bearing  on  life.  No  doubt  the  ideas  supplied  by  the 
playground  and  the  home  are  richer  in  moral  possibilities  than  those 
of  the  school  studies,  but  our  present  business  is  not  to  lament  our 
limitations,  but  rather  to  show  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  ideas 
for  which  we  are  largely  responsible. 

Perhaps  the  lowest  motive  a  parent  can  have  in  sending  his  child 
to  school  is  to  be  rid  of  it,  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  If  the  school  did 
nothing  but  meet  this  wish  it  would  still  do  a  moral  work,  for  keeping 
a  child  employed  is  a  moral  work,  as  is  indirectly  proved  by  the  pop- 
ular equivalent  "  keeping  him  out  of  mischief."  But  by  the  very  terms 
of  the  popular  saying  the  question  of  moral  quality  is  introduced.  It 
is  not  merely  to  be  kept  employed  that  the  child  is  sent,  it  is  to  be 
well  employed.  Children  who  do  not  go  to  school  are  not  of  necessity 
idle;  often  they  are  abnormally  active.  It  is  not  want  of  occupation 
that  marks  off  the  gutter  child  from  the  schoolboy,  but  the  kind  of 
occupation.  Even  the  mischief  that  Satan  finds  at  least  removes  the 
reproach  of  idle  hands. 

Here  we  find  the  first  trace  of  that  direct  connection  between  the 
nature  of  the  ideas  and  their  effect  in  moral  training  which  we  will 
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find  continually  forcing  itself  upon  us.  Ideas  are  not  mere  stuS  to 
work  up  morals  on.  One  idea  is  not  as  good  as  another.  I(  a  boy 
learns  to  be  busy  simply  by  being  busy  it  does  not  seem  clear  that 
what  he  is  busy  about  has  anything  to  do  with  th«  training  in  busy- 
ness, n  industry  is  the  virtue  aimed  at,  it  seems  to  be  as  easy  to 
attain  it  by  being  an  industrious  forger  as  by  being  an  industrious 
banker.  It  does  not  matter  what  you  keep  a  boy  working  at  in  school 
so  long  as  you  do  keep  him  working.  Keeping  him  at  it,  whatever  ii 
may  be,  results  in  the  acquiring  of  industry. 

The  slightest  reference  to  real  life  damages  this  theory.  An 
industrious  forger  is  seldom  an  industrious  anything  else.  The  idle 
apprentice  is  not  uncommonly  an  industrious  billiard  player.  The  boy 
who  is  industrious  over  his  geography  may  be  lazy  at  his  mathematics. 
Is  there  such  a  thing  as  industry  in  the  abstract,  industry  per  se  apart 
from  any  matter  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  industry  is  not  a  very  fair  example,  as  it  may  be 
readily  reduced  to  an  effect  of  interest.  We  are  industrious  about  what 
we  are  interested  in  either  as  a  means  towards  an  end,  or  as  an  end  in 
itself.  Take,  then,  the  virtue  of  caution  or  prudence.  This  may  be 
trained  by  the  master  setting  in  the  arithmetic  paper  certain  catch 
questions  that  will  prevent  the  pupil  from  rushing  to  a  rule  without 
thought.  Does  the  caution  thus  acquired  extend  to  other  subjects  in 
which  catch  questions  are  not  used  ?  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  pupil 
is  cautious  in  arithmetic  and  as  venturesome  as  before  in  other  subjects  ? 
Caution,  like  industry,  takes  color  from  its  environment;  one  is  cau- 
tious about  this  or  that,  not  about  things  in  general.  It  is  the  fire  that 
the  burnt  child  dreads.  We  are  only  cautious  where  we  suspect  dan- 
ger. The  man  who  is  cautious  about  gunpowder,  with  which  he  is 
acquainted,  may  be  reckless  in  dealing  with  gun-cotton,  of  which  he 
knows  nothing. 

(Some  pupils  arc  naturally  of  a  more  cautious /fw/^raww)/ than  oth- 
ers. With  this  matter  we  have  at  present  no  concern.  A  temperament 
is  not  morality ;  the  only  moral  question  is  the  way  in  which  tempera- 
ment is  modified.) 

While  this  is  true,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  virtue  acquired  in  one 
connection  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  spread,  if  the  expression  may 
be  allowed,  into  other  connections.  Mathematics  is  supposed  to  culti- 
vate in  the  soul  the  habit  of  accuracy,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  habit  of  accuracy  thus  acquired  does  not  limit  itself  to  mathemat- 
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problems.     But  when  cases  are  examined  in  which  the  habits  of 

accuracy  are  transferred  to  other  subjects,  it  will  be  found  that  not  a 

,  habit  of  accuracy  has  been  transferred,  but  a  habit  of  regarding  facts 

rem  a  certain  standpoint.     A  poet  and  a  mathematician  describe  a 

'  scene,  and  the  unreflective  mind  is  very  apt  to  exclaim  at  the  accuracy 

of  the  mathematician.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  descriptions  may 

Hbe  of  precisely  equal  accuracy.     There  is  nothing  specially  accurate  in 

the  mere  use  of  fiEures  and  symbols.    From  a  mathematician's  point  of 


point  I 
more  accurate 


view  I  have  no  doubt  Peter  Bell  would  have  given  a 

■  description  of  the  primrose  than  would  Wordsworth. 

The  arithmetician  who  prides  himself  on  the  accuracy  he  imparts 
to  his  pupils  by  making  them  work  out  columns  of  painful  problems  in 
^■.the  compound  rule  of  three  is  often  sadly  at  fault.  He  certainly  encour- 
ages the  habit  of  accuracy  in  dealing  with  mere  figures,  but  for  ludi- 
crous inaccuracy  of  thought  commend  me  above  all  things  to  a  page  of 
an  ordinary  text-book  filled  with  problems  in  the  compound  rule  of 

■  three ! 
C'ertain  of  the  sciences,  too,  are  supposed  to  serve  as  specially  good 
Instruments  in  cultivating  the  habit  of  keen  observation.   But  it  is  noto- 
rious that  men  trained  on   those  sciences  as  material   become  keen 
observers  only  in  their  own  science,  or  in  closely  allied  sciences.     In 

I  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  it  is  not  precisely  keen  observation  that  dis- 
tinguishes  the  savant. 
Accuracy,  caution,  industry,  observation,  indeed,  differ  in  no  way 
from  the /iii:a//(>i  against  which  Herbart  made  his  attack.  Like  the 
faculties,  the  virtues  have  been  hypnotized  into  independent  entities 
that  make  up  a  moral  mythology  as  misleading  as  the  intellectual  one 
that  Locke  left  for  Herbart  to  demolish.     In  morals,  as  in  knowledge, 

■  there  are  the  ideas  and  the  mind;  morality  consists  in  their  interac- 
tion, and  the  ideas  count  for  as  much  in  the  process  as  does  the  mind 
itself. 

For  we  cannot  be  virtuous  in  vacuo;  virtue  in  general  does  not 

■  exist.  All  that  we  can  hope  to  attain  is  the  habit  of  doing  virtuous 
H  things.  Is  this  not  a  falling  back  upon  the  Aristotelian  bundle  7  It 
^ftisi  yet  it  carries  us  beyond  Aristoile,  and  sets  us  on  the  hunt  for  a 
Hcord  to  bind  our  bundle.     We  cannot  have  even  a  bundle  of  habits 

unless  we  have  established  some  connection  among  the  individual  hab- 
its; unless  we  have  brought  them  under  some  unifying  category. 

So  far  we  have  reached  only  individual  acts  of  virtue.     We  admit 
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the  existence  of  honest  men  and  honest  acts.  Why  should  we  question 
the  existence  oE  honesty  ?  Are  we  ever  honest  in  the  abstract,  honest 
in  general,  without  being  honest  about  any  special  thing  ?  A  man 
vhose  honesty  is  bounded  by  an  income-tax  return  does  many  honest 
things  in  his  liie.  Is  he  honest  ?  Many  men  who  do  not  hesitate  in 
the  least  about  condemning  a  fraudulent  tax  return  are  not  at  all  cleiT 
about  the  necessity  oE  observing  a  railway  company's  by-law  about  the 
transferring  of  tickets.  To  take  an  illustration  from  a  more  purely 
professional  quarter,  it  is  well  known  that  a  schoolboy's  honesty  is  reg- 
ulated not  by  reference  to  absolute  tnilh  or  proprietorship,  but  to  trath 
or  proprietorship  vnder  certain  definite  conditions.  A  boy  who  will  not 
swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  truth  to  save  himself  from  the  most 
serious  of  scrapes  will  cheerfully  lie  to  screen  a  friend.  A  boy  who 
would  blush  to  the  roots  of  his  hair  at  the  mere  thought  of  purloining 
an  apple  from  a  Emit  stall  will  take  a  certain  amount  of  pride  in  rob- 
bing an  orchard. 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  convince  a  boy  that  the  two 
cases  are  parallel — if,  indeed,  they  are  parallel. 

In  Eact,  we  have  here  in  moral  training  the  same  error  against  which 
the  newer  educationists  are  striving  in  intellectual  education.  The 
incidence  is  in  the  wrong  place  —  on  the  apples  instead  of  on  the  boy. 
Sins  have  been  classified  and  carefully  studied,  whereas  the  sinner  is 
the  really  interesting  subject.  Whether  we  take  the  resonant, "  Some  sins 
in  themselves  and  by  reason  of  several  aggravations  are  more  heinous 
in  the  sight  oE  God  than  others,"  or  the  halting  nursery  rhyme, 
"It  U  a  sin  <o  steal  ■  pin, 
Much  more  to  steal  a  greater  thing," 

we  find  the  same  neglect  of  the  subjective  element.  To  be  sure,  the 
objective  conditions  must  be  carefully  considered,  and  it  is  one  of  my 
main  contentions  that  the  concrete  nature  of  all  material  for  moral 
treatment  is  not  sufficiently  recognized.  What  I  object  to  is  the 
attempt  to  impose  an  external  harmony  upon  the  manifold  of  experi- 
ence, and  then  make  the  ego  fit  into  the  harmony.  In  the  process  ego 
and  environment  are  of  equal  value,  and  the  only  harmony  that  can  be 
attained  must  be  such  as  will  reconcile  the  differences  between  them 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  higher  unity. 

The  ordinary  method  of  moral  training  proceeds  on  quite  other 
lines.  General  precepts  are  gathered  from  the  experience  of  men,  and 
are  inculcated  in  moral   lessons  that  are  moral  lessons  and  nothing 
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Aj^ainst  mord  precepts  I  have  nothing  to  say,  any  more  than 
I  have  against  the  laws  of  motion  or  the  rules  of  syntax.  As  to  their 
place  in  the  school  curriculum,  that  is  a  different  matter.  Those  who 
adopt  the  old-fashioned  didactic  method  in  morals  are  making  the  same 
mistake  against  which  the  whole  educational  world  is  now  up  in  arms. 
They  are  giving  rules  to  those  who  have  not  learnt  the  need  for  them ; 
ey  are  giving  generalizations  to  those  who  have  not  earned  them.  It 
is  only  after  experience  in  his  own  person,  or  in  that  of  others  with 
whom  he  is  brought  directly  or  indirectly  into  contact,  has  taught  him 
e  lesson  that  a  boy  knows  the  meaning  of  the  saying,  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  though  his  copy  book  may  have  told  him  so  years  before. 

Moral  didactics  are  only  oE  service  when  the  conclusions  they  set 
forth  are  sufficiently  wide  to  meet  all  cases.  Yet  by  their  very  gener- 
ality ihey  seem  to  lose  their  usefulness.  Most  young  folks  resemble 
the  rich  young  man  —  they  love  definite  rules — though,  like  him,  they 
ay  hesitate  to  obey  them.  Yet  a  complete  list  of  rules  is  an  Impossi- 
ility.  Even  had  Escobar  succeeded  in  making  an  exhaustive  list  of 
,11  the  possible  cases  of  conscience,  his  success  in  this  would  only 
ve  made  more  conspicuous  his  failure  in  giving  any  real  aid  to 
bis  readers,  A  universe  in  which  every  action  can  be  reduced  to  rule 
is  not  an  organism,  but  a  machine*-and  a  machine  cannot  be  treated 
'Vader  moral  categories. 

Yet  the  aim  of  all  moral  training  is  to  enable  the  pupil  so  to  gen- 
lize  the  results  of  his  experience  as  to  make  £or  himself  rules  of  con- 
duct for  future  guidance.  Even  the  teaching  of  example  falls  under  this 
limitation.  However  clearly  the  pupil  may  remember  how  his  master 
acted  under  certain  circumstances,  he  can  only  judge  how  that  master 
would  act  under  new  and  unfamiliar  circumstances  by  a  process  of  gen- 
eralization. No  one  life,  however  perfect,  can  include  all  possible 
so  example,  whether  in  lilerature  or  in  life,  must  be  generalized 
into  precept. 

In  this  work  of  generalization  there  is  an  obvious  need  of  some 
standard  of  morality,  some  criterion  of  right  and  wrong.     To  set  up  a 
Standard  with  some  de[^ree  of  reasonableness  is  not  perhaps  very  diffi- 
cult ;  but  to  give  the  standard  a  practical  application  is  matter  of  much 
eater  moment.     It  is  easy  to  say  that  no  action  is  moral  that  in  any 
hinders  the  full  and  free  development  of  the  self ;  but  such  a  test  of 
'BCtion  only  makes  more  manifest  the  need  for  a  further  test.    Morality 
tails  through  lack  of  knowledge.     If  I  but  knew  all  that  is  necessary 
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for  my  full  and  free  self-realization,  I  should  never  be  to  any  doubt 
about  my  acts.  But  to  attain  this  knowledge  I  must  exhaust  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  Kantian  test  of  universalizing  an  action  seems  somewhat  more 
practicable,  but,  after  all,  does  it  not  split  upon  the  same  rock  ?  What, 
short  of  universal  knowledge,  can  decide  whether  a  given  action  will  or 
will  not  tend  to  the  good  of  the  agent  ?  We  have  nothing  against  the 
categorical  imperative;  we  gladly  accept  it  as  a  philosophical  trulb. 
But  we  require  something  more  for  our  practical  needs  as  teachers. 
We  must,  if  the  daring  suggestion  may  be  permitted,  create  a  cate- 
gorical imperative  within  each  of  our  pupils. 

The  time  is  past  when  we  could  fall  back  upon  the  comfortable 
moral  sense  of  the  naturalitls,  or  the  crude  conception  of  the  con- 
science as  an  innate  moral  faculty.  A  conscience  of  some  kind  we 
must  have,  but  it  is  not  a  gift,  but  a  product.  Conscience -building  is 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  moral  training.  This  view  is  not  of 
itself  new,  nor  is  it  especially  Herbartian,  It  is  usually  connected 
mainly  with  the  names  of  Bain  and  Spencer,  Yet  those  writers  content 
themselves  with  the  statement  that  the  conscience  merely  reflects  the 
social  and  ethical  ideas  of  the  society  in  which  it  is  developed,  while 
Herbart's  system  supplies  a  mechanism  by  which  the  conscience  can 
be  evolved  out  of  the  isolated  ideas  presented  to  the  soul. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  Herbartian  does  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand the  secret  of  the  universe,  he  makes  no  claim  to  have  mastered 
absolute  morality.  He  contents  himself  with  adopting  the  highest 
available  morality,  and  seeks  to  show  how  thai  may  be  applied  in 
education  so  as  to  give  his  pupils  a  satisfactory  training  in  that 
morality- 
All  the  ideas  against  which  the  soul  reacts,  whether  similar,  dis- 
parate, or  contrary,  combine  with  or  arrest  each  other  according  to 
their  nature  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  more  or  less  permanent  com- 
binations among  themselves.  In  this  process  the  soul  reacts  blindly 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  presented  ideas. 

The  combination  of  the  ideas  therefore  depends  upon  their  own 
nature.  The  idea  of  hot  cannot  be  combined  with  the  idea  of  eela 
under  any  circumstances,  so  the  question  of  morality  cannot  here 
emerge.  But  the  idea  of  hot  and  the  idea  of  ice,  being  disparate  ideas, 
may  be  combined  in  the  soul,  though  never  combined  in  fact.  The 
complex  idea  of  hot-ite  is  then,  in  a  sense,  an  immoral  idea,  since  it 
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implies  3  discrepancy  betneen  the  relations  of  the  ideas  and  of  the 
facts.  To  this  class  belong  all  the  mistakes  that  arise  in  the  minds  of 
pupils  in  all  their  subjects.  The  bad  teacher  is  continually  building 
up  series  of  immoral  combinations  which  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  more 
or  less  imnioral  acts,  (or  which  the  master,  not  the  child,  is  respon- 
sible. It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  teacher  could  so  combine  ideas 
in  the  mind  of  a  child  as  to  render  that  child  unfit  to  live  In  a  given 
environment  without  serious  danger. 

Frequently  the  mere  act  of  living  prevents  false  combinations  of 
ideas.  No  amount  of  assertion  of  combiuation  will,  after  a  little 
experience,  convince  a  boy  that  ice  can  ever  be  hot.  But  there  are 
many  ideas  which  may  be  combined  iti  the  mind  without  affording  any 
opportunity  for  outward  tests.  Most  of  the  ideas  that  are  usually 
known  as  moral  come  under  this  head.  The  idea  of  Sunday  is  usually 
combined  with  the  ideas  of  peace  and  the  services  of  the  church,  while 
it  is  treated  as  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  tobogganing  and  merry-go- 
rounds.  When  the  combinations  and  oppositions  are  well  made,  the 
immorality  of  merry-go-rounds  on  Sunday  is  thoroughly  established, 
while  other  minds,  built  up  on  different  combinations,  find  the  merry- 
go-rounds  perfectly  moral.  The  French  peasant  has  as  clear  a  con- 
science as  the  most  consistent  descendant  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the 
Hottentot  who  lakes  his  tmerthii  father  and  knocks  him  on  the  head 
under  a  tree  sleeps  as  calmly  at  night  as  does  the  dutiful  son  at  Boston 
who  has  just  bought  a  substantial  annuity  for  his  aged  parent.  It 
surely  goes  without  saying  that  neither  Sunday  breaking  nor  parricide 
is  htre  defended.  It  is  enough  that  conscience  has  been  shown  to 
correspond  to  a  given  morality,  not  to  morality  in  general.  We  have 
a  wider  sweep  than  the  Hottentot,  and  feel  (at  least  the  less  scientific 
among  us  feel)  that  his  action  could  not  be  universalized  with  satis- 
factory results.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  limitation  of  conscience  in  no  way  affects  the  doctrine  that  there 
ii  an  absolute  right  and  wrong.  Here  is  no  defense  of  a  varying 
standard  of  the  right.  In  judging  a  given  action  we  must  modify  our 
condemnatiofl  by  a  consideration  of  the  idea-combinations  in  the  sou! 
under  discussion,  but  in  seeking  to  teach  right  and  wrong  we  must  feel 
ibat  every  action  is  absolutely  right  or  wrong,  though  our  ignorance 
of  the  eternal  verities  prevents  us  from  going  beyond  a  relative  judg- 
ment. 

Conscience  can  never  be  raised  much  above  the  prevailing  tone  of 
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the  sociely  in  which  the  pupil  lives,  for  if  the  master  makes  ideal  com- 
binations of  ideas  the  contradiction  of  external  facts  breaks  them  up. 

Id  this  view  all  education  is  moral  education.  The  master  spends 
all  his  time  in  forming  combinations  of  ideas  that  correspond  with  the 
true  nature  of  things,  so  far  as  known  to  him.  So  long  as  the  pupil 
finds  nothing  in  his  surroundings  to  break  up  those  combinations 
they  remain  stable,  and  the  more  frequently  such  combinations  are 
repeated  within  the  soul  the  more  stable  they  become.  Viewed  froni 
the  too  close  standpoint  of  ordinary  observation  those  combinations 
are  of  two  kinds,  which  may  be  called  natural  and  artificial,  or  neces- 
sary and  contingent.  It  is  with  the  latter  kind  that  moral  training  is 
mainly  concerned. 

Take  the  case  of  the  treatment  of  the  aged.  There  is  a  necessary 
connection  between  old  age  and  physical  weakness.  A  perfectly  stable 
connection  is  therefore  established  between  those  two  ideas  which 
nothing  in  nature  disturbs.  With  this  combination  of  ideas  the 
teacher  has  little  to  do.  He  may  find  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  two  ideas  thus  combined;  he  does  not  require  to  enforce  in  any 
way  the  combination.  On  the  other  hand  the  connection  between 
the  ideas  of  physical  weakness  and  kindly  consideration  and  help  must 
be  made  by  the  educator.  An  iU'bred  boy  sees  an  old  man's  hat 
blown  oH  into  the  mud.  The  man's  age  at  once  shows  that  he  is 
helpless  to  run  after  the  hat,  and  therefore  this  boy  kicks  it.  In  his 
mind  the  ideas  of  helplessness  and  wanton  cruelty  have  fonned  a  per- 
manent combination.  The  well-trained  boy  forms  his  first  combi- 
nation exactly  as  his  fellow.  He  sees  that  the  old  man  cannot  run  after 
the  hat,  but  his  therefore  introduces  a  new  combination,  for  it  leads  to 
his  picking  up  the  hat  and  restoring  it  to  the  old  man. 

Even  here,  however,  the  combination  of  the  ideas  of  weakness  and 
of  rendering  help  is  not  purely  abstract.  It  takes  color  from  the 
background.  Cases  occur  in  which  the  two  ideas  are  dissociated.  A 
boy  who  is  being  punished  is  weaker  than  the  master  who  is  punishing 
him,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  well-trained  boy  the  idea  of  this  weakness 
does  not  combine  with  the  idea  of  rendering  any  help  to  the  culprit. 

There  is  a  certain  analogy  between  the  Herbarlian  psychology  and 
the  Lockian  at  this  point.  One  of  Locke's  main  difHculties  was  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  ideas  of  reflection,  having  given  only  ideas 
of  sensation-  In  the  Herbarlian  psychology  we  begin  with  mere  ideas 
of  cognition,  and    from  these  we  must  pass  to  ideas  that  bear  a  moral 
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ity.  But  the  Herbarlian  mecbanism  is  capable  of  explaining  the 
change.  There  is  here  none  of  that  vagueness  which  marks  Locke's 
passage  from  the  clearly  deAned  ideas  of  sensation  to  the  essentia]  but 
hard- to -originate  ideas  of  reflection. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  convenient  — and  honest — lo  admit  frankly 
that  Herbart  himself  left  no  room  in  hts  system  for  the  transcendental 
freedoiD  of  the  will,  and  there  are  those  who  do  not  see  (heir  way  to 
accept  his  mechanism  without  giving  up  all  hope  of  a  real  morality. 
But  self-realization  implies  freedom,  and  we  have  sought  lo  show  that 
self- realization  can  be  aided  from  without.  The  Herbartian  mechan- 
ism, then,  may  be  adopted  as  a  means  towards  self-realization  with- 
out sacrificing  the  independence  of  the  pupil. 

The  inleraclion  of  soul  and  ideas  produces  certain  combinations  of 
ideas  that  have  a  tendency  to  permanency.  Each  idea  in  (hose 
masses  of  ideas  has  a  definite  place.  But  since  the  same  idea  has  a 
place  in  many  masses  it  must  have  some  means  of  passing  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  Herbartian  ideas  have  two  functions,  the  one 
passive,  the  olher  active.  As  passive  they  are  mere  presented  ideas, 
as  active  they  have  acquired  what  may  be  called  presentative  activity. 
The  teacher's  function  in  moral  training  is  to  increase  the  representa- 
tive activity  of  the  proper  ideas,  at  the  proper  limes. 

The  only  way  in  which  two  ideas  can  be  brought  into  connection 
is  by  being  presented  to  the  soul  at  the  same  time.  The  teacher  has 
thus  within  his  power  the  formation  of  the  combinations  he  thinks 
most  desirable.  By  increasing  the  presentative  activity  of  two  ideasH 
at  the  same  time,  he  makes  sure  of  their  rising  into  the  field  of  con- 
sciousness together,  and  as  a  result  a  combination  is  formed  which 
can  be  made  more  or  less  permanent  according  lo  the  number  of 
times  the  combination  is  repealed.  In  this  way  moral  actions  gain  an 
advantage  over  immoral.  Fortunately  there  is  an  obverse  to  the 
unpleasant  saying : 

"  How  ofl  Ihe  sight  of  means  lo  do  11]  deeds 
Mftkcs  ill  deeds  done." 

If  this  association  were  the  whole,  then  there  could  be  no  such 
tfaing  as  morality.  So  far  we  have  accounted  for  only  a  repetition  of 
good  acts,  the  same  good  acts.  How  are  we  to  generalize  from  those 
acts  EO  as  to  get  at  morality?  This  is  the  crucial  point,  ft  is  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  this  that  Locke  leads  us  to  understand  that 
somehow  or  other  (he  ideas  of  sensation  roll  about  in  the  mind  and  pro- 
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dure  ideas  of  reflcclion.  Are  we  to  say  ihat  the  moral  acts  react  upon 
one  another,  and  somehow  generate  moral  principles?  The  solution 
is  suggested  by  the  general  method  of  Herbart  rather  than  by  any- 
thing definite  that  he  has  said  on  the  subject.  The  generalizations  that 
we  wish  lo  evolve  from  the  particular  moral  acts  are  mere  abstractions. 
How  would  it  do  to  say  plainly  that  there  are  no  generalizations  ?  Is  it 
necessary  that  the  soul  should  have  a  sort  of  misty  general  idea  of  vir- 
tue that  becomes  clear  so  soon  as  an  act  presents  itself  to  be  judged  ? 
Is  not  this  moral  conceptualism  of  the  most  rigid  kind  ?  That  equi- 
lateral-scalene-isosceles triangle  round  which  the  schoolmen  used  to 
enjoy  themselves  is  no  more  ridiculous  than  this  right-wrong-neutral 
action  that  is  supposed  to  lurk  in  Protean  obscurity  within  the  soul, 
ready  to  actualize  itself  the  moment  it  gets  any  encouragement. 

In  the  Herbartian  mechanism  all  the  available  ideas  on  a  given  sub- 
ject are  called  up  so  soon  as  that  subject  is  suggested,  and  they  act 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  nature  as  modified  by  the  combinations 
they  have  formed  among  themselves,  this  modification  constituting  tht 
moral  aspect  of  the  result.  In  the  case  of  an  act  of  common  everj-day 
morality — paying  one's  debts,  or  passing  the  salt — the  ideas  really 
work  automatically.  We  do  not  perform  those  common  duties  because 
we  have  laid  up  somewhere  inside  us  certain  faculties  of  salt-passing  or 
debt-paying,  but  because,  to  give  a  literal  application  lo  a  popular 
phrase,  we  are  built  that  way. 

When  a  new  case  occurs  all  the  ideas  involved  at  once  begin  to  react 
upon  each  other  according  lo  the  usual  laws  of  fusion,  complication, 
and  arrest.  In  a  well-regulated  mind  the  ideas  and  combinations  of  a 
good  moral  tendency  are  numerous  and  well  arranged  into  compact 
apperception  masses.  Whatever  evil  ideas  or  evil  combinations  are 
involved  in  the  case  are  vigorously  opposed  by  the  dominant  masses, and 
so  are  effectually  arrested  and  driven  under  the  threshold,  while  all 
the  temporarily  suppressed  good  ideas  swarm  into  the  field  of  conscious- 
ness by  immediate  recall.  The  resulting  equilibrium  is  a  moral  state, 
which  can  be  readily  reproduced,  and  which  forms  a  safe  base  of  oper- 
ation for  any  similar  case  with  new  elements.  Moral  progress  thus 
becomes  possible,  and  the  whole  presented  content  ot  the  mind  forms 
suitable  material  to  further  this  progress. 

The  criticism  of  the  absolute  Herbartian  position  is  that  the  mind 
or  soul  disappears  altogether  in  the  process.  The  soul  is  nothing  more 
than  the  battle  ground  of  contending  ideas.     The  ideas  arrange  every- 
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ing  among'  themselves  ;  the  soul  is  the  i^ere  magic-lantem  screen 
upon  which  psychic  phenomena  are  projected.  When  Herbart  speaks 
j^^of  ideas  acting  upon  one  another  he  is  guilty  of  as  unwarrantable  a 
^■hypostasis  as  is  the  faculty  philosopher  against  whom  he  inveighs.  It 
"  is  the  wearisome  old  story  of  that  pendulum  that  will  swing  too  far  the 
i^^othcr  way.  Moral  development  is  possible  only  if  ideas  and  the  soul 
^Kmutually  react  upon  one  another  so  as  to  produce  an  organism  that 
works  out  its  own  development  by  generating  and  reconciling  antago- 
nisms. 

I  If  we  desire  to  lind  the  incidence  of  moral  responsibility  in  the 
Seo-Herbartian  position,  we  must  seek  it  in  the  growing  point.  The 
necessity  that  makes  the  soul  react  upon  a  given  stimulus  is  not  a 
mechanical  necessity.  It  is  a  necessity  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  soul.  The  soul  counts  for  something  in  the  development,  and 
that  something  involves  the  responsibility  that  every  moral  system 
demands. 

Coming  now  to  the  classification  of  the  school  studies  as  a  moral 
organoD,  we  are  prepared  to  find  that  they  do  not  all  rank  alike.  From 
what  has  gone  before,  we  are  led  to  classify  them  on  a  basis  of  abstraft- 
ncss.  The  more  abstract  a  subject  the  less  its  value  in  moral  training. 
Mr.  Spencer's  law  of  parsimony  as  applied  in  this  connection  would 
lead  us  to  expect  that  science,  which  he  maintains  is  at  the  lop  both  as 

•  to  practical  utility  and  value  as  a  training,  should  prove  the  most  val- 
uable moral  organon.  Certain  sciences  do  rank  at  the  very  top,  but 
not  merely  as  sciences,  but  because  of  the  nature  of  the  matter  they 
treat  of.  We  so  far  accept  Mr.  Spencer's  position  as  to  maintain  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  out  special  subjects  on  which  to  train  the 
morals  of  our  pupils.  The  subjects  that  lie  in  our  hands  are  quite 
sufKcient  for  the  most  exacting  moralist.  Yet  all  subjects  are  not  of 
equal  value.     A  rough  classification  might  be  : 

I.  /'A_vr(Va//r.r(Wfl^,  including  not  only  drill,  but  such  subjects  as 
^—imply  the  training  of  voice  or  eye  or  ear  merely  as  sense-organs. 
^B       a-  Abstract  subjects,  including  all  the  purely  mechanical  parts  of  an 
^-ordinary  elementary  education:  mechanical  reading,  spelling,  school 
(that  is,  rule-of-thumb)  arithmetic,  grammar,  languages  as  such,  math- 
ematics and  formal  logic. 

3.  The   applied  sciences  and  the    natural  sciences,  such  as  physics, 
I  botany,  geology,  physical  geography, 

4.  The    humanistic  studies,  including  all  subjects  that  deal   with 
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human    relalions,  such  as  history,  political  geography,  biography,  art,! 
poetry,  religion. 

Physical  training  takes  an  extremely  high  place  among  the  subjects 
that  ^d  in  moral  training,  not  merely  because  of  that  tiresome  "  healthy 
mind  in  the  healthy  body;"  nor  even  ot  the  well-known  efficacy  of 
athletics  in  working  oH  dangerous  superfluous  energy,  but  from  the 
psychological  connection  between  the  bearing  of  the  body  and  thefl 
attitude  of  the  mind.  Thring's  Potency  of  Attitude  is  a  more  or  less 
pious  opinion,  but  Professor  James  has  raised  this  view  to  the  dignity 
of  a  serious  theory.  ■ 

The  moral  value  of  the  sense  training  is  not  so  clear.  There 
may  be  something  in  the  fanciful  argument  in  favor  of  the  moral 
superiority  of  wind  music  as  compared  with  string  music,  as  set  forth  ■ 
by  Plato,  but  underlying  his  condemnation  of  the  Ionian  and  Lydian 
music,  as  against  the  Phrygian  and  Dorian,'  there  were  probably  other 
and  more  cogent  reasons.  Not  the  more  ornate  music  itself  was 
immoral  (it  is  Addison,  1  think,  who  says  that  music  is  the  one  sensual 
indulgence  that  cannot  be  carried  to  excess),  but  what  it  implied  as  its 
accompaniment.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  matter  took  color  from  thefl 
environment.  ™ 

About  the  second  class  we  have  practically  said  already  all  that 
need  be  said,  unless  we  are  to  go  into  details  of  individual  subjects. 

The  third  class  have  a  higher  moral  value  than  the  second,  simply 
because  the  ideas  involved  bring  the  soul  into  contact  with  the  environ- 
ment at  a  greater  number  of  diHerenl  points.  The  greater  our  knowl- 
edge of  facts  drawn  from  the  natural  sciences,  ihe  greater  our  chance 
to  get  near  to  the  center  of  the  Lotzian  labyrinth  whence  we  may  see 
the  things  of  life  in  their  true  relations.  Whoso  increaseth  knowledge 
increaseth  responsibility. 

But  even  the  natural  sciences  have  a  more  directly  moral  side.  It 
is  always  profitable  to  consider  the  lilies.  In  an  organic  universe  one 
is  prepared  to  find  the  same  principles  working  throughout,  and  no 
one  should  be  surprised  to  observe  the  reign  of  natural  law  in  the  spir- 
ftual  world.  Analogy  is  no  doubt  frequently  overstrained,  notably  by 
Froebel.  He  finds  a  sermon  in  every  block  and  stick  and  softened 
pea  in  his  complicated  apparatus.  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  our  ■ 
principles  to  admit  that  lessons  may  be  read  into  physical  facts  in  this 
way.     Indeed  this  is  moral  training —  this  arrangement  of  facts  in  a 
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moral  setting.     But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  put  the  moral  there; 

e  do  not  find  it.  From  the  point  o[  view  of  natural  science  the  cricket 
'Is  quite  as  moral  as  the  ant  that  La  Fontaine  makes  deliver  such  an 
lexcellent,  ifcold-bluoded,  sermon.  The  rat  thai  destroys  our  grain  is  as 
jnoral  a  rat  as  the  bee  thai  makes  our  honey  is  a  moral  bee.  Everything 
depends  upon  the  point  of  view —  our  point  of  view.     The  stick  insect, 

at  escapes  untimely  death  by  simulating  the  twigs  among  which  he  con- 
ceals himself,  is  guilty  of  the  most  objectionable  form  of  deception  if 
we  take  the  opinion  of  the  hungry  bird  whom  he  disappoints.  As  dis- 
interested on*lookers  we  may  pity  the  bird,  yet  we  cannot  blame  the 
insect.  Direct  moral  applications  of  facts  from  this  class  of  subject 
are  always  attended  wiih  an  element  of  danger.  The  worm  might  have 
some  criticism  to  offer  on  the  popular  argument  in  favor  of  early  rising. 
The  fourth  class  of  subjects  opens  out  for  us  the  legitimate  field 

r  direct  moral   training.      Even  here,  however,  analogy  ranks  very 

igh.  Every  good  example,  to  be  fruitful,  must  lead  to  a  moral  pre- 
cept which  broadens  out  the  individual  action  into  a  general  principle. 
It  is  not,  Go  and  do  so-and-so,  but,  Go  thou  and  do  likewise.  Not 
the  mere  action,  but  the  action  considered  in  its  special  environment, 
delertnines  the  moral  force  of  example.  When  we  find  Froebel  in  his 
Mutter-  und  Koselieder  pointing  out  the  moral  danger  of  playing  at 
hide-and-seek  with  young  children,  we  feel  that  he  is  unreasonable. 
No  doubt  the  child  will  imitate  the  mother  and  will  try  to  deceive,  but 
ca.n   this  be  called  a  moral  act  in  itself  any  more  than  learning  to 

alk?  Froebel  does  not  discriminate  among  the  elements  that  con- 
stitute morality.  Deception,  even  intentional  deception,  is  not  neces- 
farily  immoral.     If  artists  are  not  generally  regarded  as  patterns  of 

orality  it  is  not  because  they  try  to  deceive  us  into  believing  that  their 
foregrounds  arc  nearer  than  are  their  backgrounds.  Deception  is  only 
raw  material,  and  may  be  worked  up  to  either  moral  or  immoral  issues. 
I  If  Frocbcl's  principle  were  applied  throughout,  all  teaching  by 
means  of  bad  examples  would  be  discredited,  and  the  Prodigal  Son  would 
have  to  take  its  place  on  the  teacher's  Index  Expurgaiorius.     Not  the 

tion  and  not  the  selling,  but  the  action  in  the  setting  making  a  con- 
Crete  whole,  a  unity  |noi  absolutely  complete,  it  is  true,  but  complete 
within  itself,  must  be  taken  as  the  unit  in  moral  training.  The  more 
units  of  this  kind  that  are  formed  by  the  teacher  in  the  experience  of 
the  pupil,  the  easier  it  is  for  the  masses  in  the  pupil's  mind  to  react 
Upon  new  ideas  presented  to  them,  and  so  produce  similar  units. 
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To  give  point  to  Ihc  discussion  the  following  list  o£  positions  is 
appended,  as  embodying  the  chief  conclusions  to  which  I  have  been 
led: 

I.  No  school  study  is  merely  a  means  or  an  end ;  all  school  studies 
are  both. 

I.  Accepting  selE- realization  as  the  highest  moral  aim,  moral  train- 
ing is  still  possible;  and  there  is  still  a  place  (or  the  teacher  in  the 
process  without  loss  to  the  independence  of  the  developing  ego, 

3.  Thai  the  idealism  on  which  Froebel  founded  his  system  Conns 
a  groundwork  upon  which  the  Herbarlian  mechanism  may  be  consist- 
ently built  up. 

4.  That  the  organon  of  moral  training  is  the  idea  as  found  in  life, 
and  that  while  all  ideas,  as  isolated  ideas,  are  of  equal  moral  value,  (.  e.. 
of  no  moral  value,  their  moral  force  increases  directly  as  the  number  of 
combinations  they  form-  Therefore  the  more  concrete  a  school  study 
is  the  greater  its  value  as  a  moral  organon. 

5.  That  formal  education  is  as  impossible  in  moril  as  in  intel- 
lectual matters,  and  the  virtues  have  been  hypostatized  into  a  mythology 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  faculties  have  been. 

6.  That  while  the  ultimate  standard  of  morality  is  the  Hegelian 
idea,  the  teacher  must  fall  back  upon  the  highest  available  standard, 
that  is,  the  idea  as  it  appears  to  him  at  his  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

7.  The  teacher's  work  in  moral  training  consists  practically  in 
building  up  a  conscience  out  of  ideas  supplied  by  the  various  school 
subjects. 
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In  my  opinion  there  is  Utile  to  which  anyone  can  object  in  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  by  Professor  Jenks  in  the  paper  which  he  has 
presented."  The  views  of  the  writer  are  in  substance  so  sound  and 
healthful  that  they  must  command  in  general  the  assent  of  everyone 
■who  has  thought  about  this  particular  problem. 

I  should  be  inclined,  however,  to  go  further  than  Professor  Jenks 
in  the  direction  of  introducing  positive  instruction  in  our  lower  grades 
of  schools,  with  the  view  of  developing  the  attitude,  the  temper,  and 
the  expert  knowledge  which  ought  to  characterize,  if  not  all  citizens, 
certainly  the  voting  citizens  of  the  modern  free  state. 

If  I  understand  Professor  Jenks'  position  correctly,  it  is  in  substance 
tnat  the  education  of  the  citizen  is  a  highly  complex  resultant  of  all  the 
forces  at  work  at  any  given  time  and  place  to  produce  the  concrete  prod- 
uct to  which  we  give  a  name,  indicating  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
given  belongs  to  a  particular  time,  place,  and  country.  The  education  or 
training  which  the  American  Indian  gives  to  his  boy  in  the  use  of  the 
bow  and  arrow,  in  swimming  and  running,  in  stealthily  stalking  his 
prey,  whether  man  or  beast,  combined  with  the  external  influences  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Indian  lives,  along  with  the  family  and 
tribal  illations  which  characterize  his  state  of  society,  constitute,  taken 
together,  the  entire  education  or  training  for  citizenship  in  that  partic- 
ular type  of  human  society.  It  was  not  the  specific  education  which 
was  given  in  the  ancient  Roman  siale  in  the  way  of  instructing  a  youth 
as  to  the  nature  and  functions  and  organization  of  ihe  Roman  stale 
which  made  him  a  Roman,  but  it  was  the  resultant  of  the  countless 
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influences  of  family,  social,  commercial,  industrial  and  political  life 
whicli,  working  together,  put  that  peculiar  impress  or  seal  upon  the 
youth  of  that  time  and  that  country  which  distinguished  him  as  a  Roman 
from  the  citizens  of  every  other  country  and  society  and  time  which  pre- 
ceded or  which  followed.  I  should  agree,  therefore,  entirely  with  Pro- 
fewor  Jenks,  if  I  understand  his  position  correctly,  that  it  is  not  special 
and  specific  training  in  the  so-called  duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship 
in  the  modern  state  which  constitutes  the  most  important  element  in 
the  preparation  of  the  American  citizen  for  the  important  duties  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

Perhaps  we  might  even  go  further  and  say  that  if  our  school  system 
from  the  primary  through  the  university  assigned  no  time  and  no  place 
in  its  curriculum  for  the  formal  study  of  American  institutions,  for  the 
examination  or  investigation  of  American  government  and  politics,  wc 
should  still  have,  in  spile  of  that  fact,  in  the  other  training  which  our 
schools  give,  in  the  training  which  the  playground  gives  to  our  American 
boys,  in  the  training  which  the  church,  as  it  is  constituted  in  the  United 
Stales,  which  social  life,  which  industrial,  commercial  and  professional 
life,  which  the  serious  vocation  or  callings  which  one  is  compelled  to 
follow  in  our  society  in  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood  afford,  in  the  news- 
papers and  books  and  pamphlets  and  other  literature  which  our  society 
produces,  in  the  political  discussions  and  struggles  which  take  place  in 
our  society,  I  say  that  in  all  these  elements  we  do  have  at  present  and 
should  have  at  all  times  a  most  important,  indeed.  I  think  1  may  say, 
the  most  important  element  in  the  training  for  citizenship. 

But,  after  all  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  this  fact,  after  we 
concede  the  great  value,  indeed  the  indispensable  value  to  this  clement 
in  our  training,  I  think  we  must  also  claim  that  there  is  a  place  in  the 
so-called  systematic  or  school  training  of  our  society  for  a  more  definite 
and  special  instruction,  leading  more  immediately  and  directly  to  the 
preparation  of  the  average  person  in  our  society  for  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  citizenship  in  this  great  republic. 

Something  is  already  done  along  this  line  in  our  present  school, 
college,  and  university  system,  but  I  am  convinced  that  something  more 
can  be  done  and  something  more  must  be  done  than  at  present,  though 
i  am  free  to  confess  that  personally  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  indicate 
any  delinile  plan  for  the  enlargement  of  this  instruction  which  is  based 
upon  actual  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  school 
system.     I  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  in  my  earliest  schooldays 
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for  two  or  three  years  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Ihe  kind  of  school 
known  as  the  country  ungraded  school,  and  I  thinlt  I  may  say  in  pass- 
ing that,  although  I  had  the  opportunity  subsequently  of  attending 
some  of  the  best  schools  of  their  kind,  1  have  never  attended  any  school 
which  seemed  to  me  to  fulfill  more  adequately  and  completely  the  idea 
of  a  satisfactory  school  for  the  purposes  and  conditions  peculiar  to  it 
than  this  country  ungraded  school.  I  had  later  the  opportunity  to 
complete  the  graded  system  of  elementary  schools  characteristic  of  a 
small  village,  and  subsequently  the  chance  to  complete  the  course  of  a 
classical  high  school  in  preparation  for  college.  I  taught  for  five  years 
in  a  public  high  school  of  which  I  was  also  the  principal,  and  for  four- 
teen years  past  have  been  engaged  in  college  and  university  instruc- 
tion, during  this  latter  period  in  the  subjects  which  to  my  mind  have  a 
special  relation  or  bearing  upon  this  problem  of  training  for  citizen' 
ship,  1  am  not  altogether,  therefore,  without  some  experience  which 
has  a  certain  sort  of  relation  to  the  problem  in  hand,  and  yet  I  do  not 
at  all  feel  convinced  in  my  own  mind  as  to  what  plan  is  feasible  or 
desirable  in  the  matter  of  formulating  and  expanding  systematic  school 
inslnictioQ  directed  toward  specific  training  for  citizenship. 

I  offer  the  following  considerations,  therefore,  with  considerable 
hesitation  and  reserve.  The  general  propositions,  however,  which  I 
advance  are  based  upon  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
situation  as  it  exists  today  in  modern  times,  and  especially  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  may  formulate  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  in  the  fol- 
lowing three  propositions : 

^^■^  The  subject-matter  for  specific  training  in  citizenship,  aside  from 

I  that  general  training  which  is  to  be  found  in  history,  literature,  and 

I  K^gi'^P^y-  ^^  they  are  ordinarily  conducted,  is  to  be  found  within  the 

I  domain  of  the  so-called  political  and  social  sciences. 

^^       thf 

I  tar 


II. 

Instruction  in  these  subjects  is  destined  to  be  carried  down  from 
the  university  through  the  college  into  the  high  schools  and  elemen- 
tary schools  of  our  educational  system. 

A.  Because  of  their  usefulness  as  disciplinary  and  formal  elements 
of  education,  and  because  of  their  value  as  informational  studies. 
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B.  Because  of  the  growing  importance  of  these  subjects  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  sciences  as  indicated  in, 

(a)  The  growing  mass  of  scientific  material  accumulated  by  these 
subjects. 

(h)  The  increasing  attention  paid  to  these  subjects  in  universi- 
ties and  colleges. 

The  development  in  this  respect  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
natural  sciences. 

C.  Because  of  the  growing  importance  of  these  subjects  to  our 
modern  civilization. 

(a)  To  society  in  general,  which  is  becoming  for  the  first  time  In 
history  conscious  of  its  own  ends. 

{S)  To  our  own  country  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the 
conditions  of  our  political  system  which  requires  for  its  successful 
administration  that  every  voting  citizen  shall  be  more  or  less  an  expert 
in  the  matter  of  governing. 

III. 

The  burden  is,  therefore,  upon  us  to  devise  means  of  utilizing  this 
mass  of  educational  material  for  the  purposes  which  we  have  in  mind. 
This  is  a  task  which  to  a  large  extent  must  be  performed  by  those 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  elementary  and  secondary-  schools.  The 
particular  arrangement  of  the  subjects  will  turn  in  the  long  run  upon 
the  development  of  the  sciences  themselves.  In  some  of  the  grades  it 
will  be  necessary  simply  to  place  a  little  different  emphasis  upon  the 
materials  of  instruction  already  used.  Instruction  in  history  and  geog- 
raphy and  literature  may  be  expanded  and  concentrated  somewhat 
upon  the  economic,  social,  and  political  aspects  of  the  development  of 
the  country. 

In  regard  to  the  first  proposition  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  large 
difference  of  opinion.  The  individual  becomes  a  citizen  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  living  in  society  and  in  the  stale  and  has  become  an  element 
in  the  social  and  political  organization  of  the  community  of  which  he 
is  a  part.  His  duties  and  privileges  therefore  grow  out  of  this  fact  and 
exist  indeed  because  of  society  and  of  the  state.  Now,  his  social  and 
political  relations  are  the  very  subject-matter  of  the  so-called  political 
and  social  sciences,  which  deal  with  these  subjects  as  the  material  of 
their  investigation.  Of  course  that  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  we 
shall  put  into  the  primary  grades  a  subject  which  we  shall  call  politics, 
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and  which  wc  shall  call  economics,  and  which  we  shall  call  sociology 
any  more  than,  because  we  desire  the  pupils  in  the  primary  school  to 
begin  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  facts  of  the  great  world  of  nature  about 
them  and  because  we  desire  to  interest  them  in  the  countless  phenom- 
ena of  this  external  world  in  which  they  live,  it  is  necessary  to  intro- 
duce formal  studies  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  geology,  mineralogy, 
biology,  etc.  The  term  "nature  study,"  which  is  simple,  intelligible, 
and  comprehensive,  and  which  may  include  all  that  is  possible  or  feasi- 
ble to  utilize  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  the  lower  schools  gives 
tis  a  hint  of  what  may  be  accomplished  under  the  head  of  "social 
study,"  if  we  choose  to  use  such  a  term,  or  indeed  of  what  may  be  done 
without  the  use  of  any  term  at  all,  to  delimit  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged  from  other  useful  work  In  the  schools.  But  from  the  point  of 
view  here  represented,  the  study  of  society  represents  a  line  of  work 
which  is  just  as  necessary  for  ail  grades  of  our  schools  as  is  the  study 
of  nature  itself. 

As  to  the  second  proposition,  there  will  of  course  be  a  much  greater 
difference  of  opinion.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  study  of  the  present 
situation  and  a  study  of  the  nature  of  these  subjects  will  reveal  what 
arc  good  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  second  proposition  is  true. 
I  say  that  these  subjects  of  instruction  must  be  carried  down  into  the 
secondary  and  elementary  schools  and  that  for  several  different  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  because  of  their  usefulness  as  disciplinary  studies  and 
as  informational  studies. 

No  one  who  has  studied  political  economy  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
great  treatises  on  this  subject  can  help  realizing  that  the  masterj-  of  the 
line  of  argument  adopted  in  economics  must  result  in  mental  develop- 
ment as  5urcly  and  as  truly  as  does  the  mastery  of  propositions  in 
geometry.  No  one  can  take  the  trouble  to  understand  the  celebrated 
proposition  of  John  Stuart  Mill  that  "a  demand  for  commodities  is  not 
a  demand  for  labor"  without  a  feeling  that  he  has  made  as  definite  and 
as  distinct  an  advance  in  his  power  to  grapple  with  abstruse  questions 
as  would  have  been  occasioned  by  the  mastery  of  a  difficult  proposition 
in  Euclid.  If  the  general  public,  if  our  clergymen  and  our  newspaper 
writers  had  understood  this  proposition  and  what  it  means,  a  proposi- 
tion which  may  almost  be  called  the  pons  luinorum  of  economic 
students,  we  should  certainly  have  been  spared  many  of  the  elaborate 
and  thoroughly  misleading  expositions  by  our  newspapers  and  other 
so-called  leaders  of  public  thought  upon  the  subject  of  the  Bradley- 
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Martin  ball.  The  notion  that  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  upon  an  evening's  entertainment  is  productive  expen- 
diture of  wealth  would  not  commend  itself  to  anyone  who  understood 
the  proposition  referred  to, 

John  Stuart  Mill's  theory  ot  international  trade;  bis  presentation 
of  Ihe  subject  of  rent  or  wages  ;  and  many  other  similar  topics  as  dis- 
cussed by  him  and  subsequent  writers  offer  an  abundance  of  material 
for  purely  disciplinary  or  formal  training;  material  which,  while  quite 
as  difficult  and  obstinate  as  mathematics  or  logic,  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  appealing  to  some  types  of  mind  as  of  far  more  interest  than 
mathematics,  and  is  consequently  for  those  particular  persons  a  tetter 
material  for  formal  or  disciplinary  training. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  politics  in  the  form  of  constitutional  law. 
No  youth  can  master  the  line  of  reasoning  pursued  by  the  great  jurists 
who  have  developed  a  theory  of  constitutional  law  based  upon  our  con- 
stitutional system  without  feeling  new  virtue  come  into  him,  without 
experiencing  a  new  sense  of  power,  without  undergoing  a  real  process 
of  development.  Education  has  been  defined  by  someone  from  one 
point  of  view  to  be  a  development  of  the  power  to  make  distinctions. 
And  the  power  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  distinctions  which  our 
jurists  have  drawn  in  the  process  of  elaborating  the  set  of  constitutional 
principles  upon  which  our  system  of  state  and  federal  government  rests 
is  one  which  must  be  the  result  of  a  severe  formal  training  which  itself 
is  acquired  by  the  process  of  developing  this  power. 

Aside  from  this  mental  discipline,  this  formal  training  which  in  an 
eminent  degree  may  be  made  the  accompaniment  of  such  studies,  they 
have  the  additional  value  of  imparting  a  deal  of  information  relating  to 
the  conditions  of  life  under  which  Ihe  modem  citizen  is  placed  which 
cannot  be  without  its  effect  in  interesting  the  individual  in  these  social, 
political,  and  industrial  problems  which  face  our  modern  state.  And 
if,  with  this  formal  training,  we  can  secure  this  interest  we  shall  have 
gone  along  way  toward  laying  the  foundations  for  an  intelligent  and 
useful  citizenship.  The  highest  value  o£  these  subjects  from  this  point 
of  view,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  formal  or  disciplinary  side,  is 
perhaps  attainable  only  in  our  high  schools,  or  in  the  upper  grades  of 
our  high  schools  and  of  similar  institutions.  But  the  youth  or  maiden 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  can  understand  and  grapple  with  some  of  these 
problems  which  I  have  indicated  in  such  a  way  as  to  reap  very  great 
benefit  from  the  pursuit  of  these  subjects. 
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There  is  another  point  of  view,  however,  from  which  this  subject 
may  be  considered,  and  which  I  think  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
probable  line  of  development.  If  we  glance  tor  a  moment  at  the  his- 
tory of  natural  science  in  its  relation  to  education  and  educational 
processes,  we  shall  find  what  I  think  is  a  very  similar  development  to 
that  which  is  bound  to  occur  in  the  field  of  the  social  and  political 
sciences  in  their  relation  to  education  and  educational  processes. 
Modern  science,  and  here  I  am  speaking  of  natural  science,  is  a  devel- 
opment of  the  last  four  or  five  centuries.  At  first,  generally  speaking, 
and  one  may  say  that  it  has  continued  to  be  so  in  large  measure 
down  to  the  present  time,  natural  science  was  looked  upon  not  as  a 
means  of  education,  not  as  one  of  the  instrumentalities  which  ought  to 
be  employed  in  elementary  or  secondary  or  even  higher  training,  but 
as  a  subject  for  investigation  or  research  on  the  part  of  a  few  men  who 
Stood  perhaps  entirely  outside  of  all  relation  to  education  or  its  organ- 
ization. Little  bylittle,  as  the  field  of  natural  science  expanded,  as  its 
results  became  larger  and  more  significant,  it  began  in  some  countries  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  educational  scheme. 
The  natural  sciences  were  still  looked  upon,  however,  very  largely  as  sub- 
jects of  study  for  advanced  students ;  for  men  who  were  going  to  make  a 
profession  of  the  study  of  natural  science,  or  of  the  practice  oE  some 
profession  in  which  the  knowledge  of  natural  science  would  be  useful. 
But  as  the  natural  sciences  expanded  their  scope  and  enlarged  their 
material  they  began  to  have  a  most  profound  effect  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  all  other  branches  of  human  science;  they  began  to  have  a 
reflex  influence  upon  the  development  of  history,  of  law  as  a  science, 
of  philology,  of  language,  indeed  one  may  say  of  philosophy  itself. 
When  this  stage  was  reached  it  became  evident  that  we  had  to  do  with 
a  new  subject  of  education,  or  at  least  with  a  subject  of  education  in  an 
entirely  new  relation.  We  began  to  recognize  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  natural  science  which  could  and  ought  to  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  elementary  training ;  and  that  training  in  science,  so  far 
from  being  relegated  to  post-university  study,  to  private  investigation 
and  research,  was  to  be  e^tploited  to  the  utmost  in  the  university  itself 
and  in  the  college  as  well.  And  consequently  we  find  that  in  the  last 
generation  the  study  of  science  has  gone  into  every  college  course  in 
the  United  Slates  and  into  the  corresponding  courses  of  nearly  all  for- 
eign schools. 

But  we  were  not  satisfied  with  that.     Wc  soon  saw  that  this  same 
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material,  owing  to  the  relative  position  which  it  had  come  to  occupy  in 
the  field  of  human  science,  owing  to  the  peculiar  relations  of  this  sub- 
ject-matter to  every  individual  human  being,  could  be  still  further  util- 
ized and  exploited  for  educational  purposes,  and  we  have  recently  laid 
hold  of  this  great  department  of  natural  science  with  a  determination 
to  utilize  it  to  the  fullest  extent,  not  merely  in  secondary  education, 
but  in  elementary  education  as  well.  This  nature  study  before  referred 
to  is  simpJv  an  attempt  to  utilize  the  subject-matter  of  this  department 
of  human  knowledge  lor  even  the  most  elementary  grades  of  our  school 
system. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  (hat  a  ver\'  similar  development  is  going  to  take 
place  in  the  field  of  the  political  and  social  sciences.  They  are  com- 
paratively of  recent  date.  They  have  received  a  new  impulse  and  a 
new  content  from  this  very  development  of  the  natural  sciences  them- 
selves. The  face  of  the  situation  has  been  changed  within  a  century. 
The  work  of  Adam  Smith  and  of  his  immediate  followers,  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  of  Corate,  and  of  Herbert  Spencer  have  changed  the  rela- 
tion of  all  these  subjects  in  the  general  hierarchy  of  human  science. 
The  growing  mass  of  materia!  falling  within  these  sciences,  the  increas- 
ing scope  and  function  of  this  department  of  investigation  and 
research,  all  point  to  such  an  important  and  permanent  place  in  human 
science  in  general  that  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  avoid  utilizing  this 
material  and  this  subject-matter  for  purposes  of  education,  not  merely 
in  our  universities  and  colleges,  but  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  schools 
aa  well.  That  this  line  of  development  is  already  proceeding  very 
rapidly  I  think  will  be  seen  by  a  mere  study  of  the  facts  of  the  curricula 
of  our  schools.  Political  economy  is  barely  a  century  old.  It  has  won 
for  itself  a  place  in  the  curricula  of  every  university  in  modern  coun- 
tries and  in  many  of  the  colleges;  indeed,  in  this  country  one  may  say 
that  it  is  recognized  in  all  our  college  curricula.  This  was  accomplished 
even  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  but  the  great  period  of  develop- 
ment, the  great  period  of  expansion  has  been  since  1S70.  The  estab- 
lishment of  Cornell  University  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6o's,  and  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  the  middle  of  the  70's,  indicated  a  new 
attitude,  a  new  function,  and  a  new  sphere  for  this  department  of 
science.  The  establishment  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  School  of  Political  Science  at  Columbia  College  about 
the  same  lime,  and  the  rapid  and  sudden  increase  in  facilities  offered 
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for  the  study  of  these  subjects  in  nearly  all  other  universities  which 
began  in  the  latter  part  of  the  70's,  marked  the  rise  of  a  new  depart- 
ment of  university  instruction.  The  establishment  of  Leland  Stanford 
Univereity  and  The  University  of  Chicago  in  the  early  go's  served  to 
emphasize  the  increasing  expansion  and  the  growing  relative  position 
of  these  subjects.  Of  some  fifteen  departments  thus  far  organiied  with 
head  professors  at  The  University  of  Chicago,  three  fall  within  this 
genera]  field.  Now  this  expansion  in  the  subjects  in  the  universities 
has  come  about,  not  from  any  desire  of  the  universities  to  favor  this 
subject  particularly,  but  it  is  a  result  of  the  expansion  within  the  sub- 
jects themselves,  an  expansion  in  the  subject-matter,  and  it  has  not 
remained  without  a  very  profound  additional  influence  which  has 
showed  itself  even  within  the  short  time  since  this  development  has 
taken  place,  an  influence  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  bound  to  increase 
and  grow  as  the  years  pass  on. 

The  above  considerations  are  based  upon  a  study  of  the  importance 
of  these  subjects  in  the  general  field  of  human  science  and  the  convic- 
tion that  no  great  department  of  human  science  can  be  left  entirely  to 
one  side  unutilized  for  purposes  of  education  as  such.  The  study  of 
man  in  society  is  as  fundamental  and  permanent  an  object  of  interest 
as  Ihe  study  of  nature  around  man.  and  just  as  our  educationists  have 
finally  seized  the  material  of  natural  science  and  utilized  it  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  so  they  will  surely  seize  the  material  of  the  political 
and  social  sciences  and  put  it  to  the  same  use. 

There  is,  however,  if  anything,  a  still  more  important  consideration 
to  be  urged  in  this  connection.  It  is  believed  that  the  subject-matter 
of  these  sciences  is  to  be  utilized  for  educational  ends  and  purposes, 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject-matter  itself  to  our  modern 
society,  and  especially  to  our  political  and  social  life  in  the  United 
Sutes. 

For  the  first  time  in  all  human  history  one  may  say  that  human  soci- 
ety is  bcginniDg  to  come  to  a  consciousness  of  itself.  It  is  beginning  to 
reflect  upon  its  own  origin,  its  present  constitution,  its  future  destiny; 
and  iiis  beginning  to  set  before  itself  ideals  of  human  life  toward  which 
as  a  society  it  proposes  to  direct  and  train  itself.  We  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  there  have  not  been  in  all  ages  and  in  all  states  of  society  and 
in  all  periods  of  human  history  individual  men  who  have  reflected  upon 
these  various  topics  in  connection  with  the  generation  and  the  society  in 
which  they  lived  and  moved.     But  ii  is  not  unfair  or  untrue  to  say  that 
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in  this  generation  and  in  this  century  the  number  of  people  who  are 
reflecling  upon  such  subjects,  the  proportion  of  society  which  is  begin- 
ning to  think  about  these  things,  is  so  enormously  greater  than  at  any 
previous  period  of  the  world's  history  that  a  new  era  in  this  respecl  has 
dawned  upon  the  race.  Now  a  society  cannot  undertake  lo  control 
and  shape  its  own  constitution  consciously,  cannot  undertake  to  set 
before  itself  distinctly  high  moral  ideals  toward  which  it  is  bound  to 
strive,  and  in  the  struggle  toward  which  it  intends  to  utilize  every  power 
placed  at  its  disposal  by  a  knowledge  of  its  own  constitution  and  its  own 
tendencies,  without  coming  quickly  to  the  consciousness  that  no  reason- 
able policy  can  be  based  upon  anything  else  than  a  sound  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  nature,  constitution,  and  principles  underlying  the 
development  and  growth  of  human  society  in  general  and  of  the  par- 
ticular type  of  human  societies  which  is  striving  to  accomplish  these 
very  ends.  The  result  of  this  must  be  a  new  endeavor  and  a  new  deter- 
mination to  study  and  investigate  the  elements  of  social  and  political 
life,  the  underlying  principles  of  all  social  organization  which  make  up 
the  subject-matter  of  these  very  political  and  social  sciences  which  have 
been  referred  to  before.  The  importance  of  these  subjects,  therefore,  is 
bound  to  increase  with  every  passing  year.  We  begin  to  catch  faint 
glimpses,  faint  ideas,  of  the  lines  along  which  the  power  of  man  over 
nature  is  to  develop,  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  man  over  the  powers  of 
nature  which  have  so  long  surrounded  and  enslaved  him.  We  can 
hardly  say  that  we  have  arrived  so  far  today  as  lo  catch  even  the  faintest 
glimpses,  as  lo  form  even  the  faintest  notion  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  human  being  is  to  organize  himself  consciously,  or,  if  you  please, 
to  be  organized  unconsciously,  in  human  society  in  order  to  utilize  for 
the  welfare  of  the  human  race  the  results  of  human  science.  The  study 
and  investigation  of  these  subjects  is,  therefore,  fundamental  for  all 
social  progress,  and  their  importance  is  bound  to  increase  and  not  to 
decrease,  to  wax  and  not  to  wane,  lo  multiply  and  not  to  be  divided. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  why  these  subjects  have  for  us  in  (he 
United  States  today  a  peculiar  importance,  another  reason  why  they 
are  bound  to  become  of  ever-growing  magnitude  in  our  society.     We 
1  are  trying  today  an  entirely  new  experiment  in  human  history.     We 

L  are  trying  to  govern  a  great  and  populous  political  community  upon 

6  the  theory  and  principle  that  every  man,  and  perhaps  before  long  every 

\  woman,  is  a  political  expert  entitled  to  have  an  opinion  upon  all  polit- 

\  ical  questions,  and  upon  all  social  and  economic  questions  which  may 
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become  political — and  in  this  age  of  the  world  there  is  scarcely  any 
economic  or  social  question  which  may  not  also  become  political.  In 
doing  this  we  are  flying,  not  only  inthe  face  of  all  history,  but  also  in  the 
face  of  some  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  our  modem  social 
and  industrial  organization  itself.  If  there  is  any  one  principle  which 
we  may  say  characterizes  the  modern  industrial  system  more  than 
another  it  is  that  of  division  of  labor ;  it  is  that  of  setting  aside  in  our 
body  economic  and  body  industrial,  either  by  force  of  law,  or  more 
commonly  by  force  of  circumstances,  or  of  will  of  the  individuals,  I 
say  it  is  the  setting  aside  of  certain  people  to  perform  exclusively  cer- 
tain functions,  basing  the  prosperity  of  our  body  economic  upon  the 
final  harmonious  outworking  of  alt  these  different  occupations.  We 
are  not  content  with  having  a  maker  of  boots,  but  we  divide  the  busi- 
ness of  making  the  boot  into  twenty-five,  thirty,  or  forty  different  occu- 
pations, in  each  of  which  certain  individuals  occupy  themselves,  one 
may  practically  say,  (or  their  entire  lives.  We  set  aside  the  business  of 
curing  people  by  the  administration  of  drugs  to  a  peculiar  class  in  the 
community  known  as  physicians,  and  we  prosecute  anybody  who  under- 
takes to  prescribe  without  having  the  recognition  of  the  community 
which  is  involved  in  the  right  to  practice  medicine.  We  set  aside  cer- 
tain people  for  the  cultivation  of  the  law  and  others  for  the  cultivation 
of  theology.  We  even  divide  up  the  business  of  making  a  pin  into 
nobody  knows  how  many  distinct  occupations,  and  do  not  expect  thai 
the  person  who  knows  one  of  these  need  necessarily  know  another. 

And  yet,  in  strange  contrast  to  all  this,  we  make  the  business  of  pol- 
itics, the  business  of  governing  and  ruling  the  slate,  the  business  of 
controlling  by  the  power  of  the  state  the  lines  along  which  human 
society  shall  develop —  I  say  we  make  this,  or  attempt  to  make  this,  the 
business  of  everybody.  We  undertake  to  say  in  theory,  if  not  in  fact, 
that  one  man's  opinion  upon  these  subjects  is  as  good  as  another's ;  that 
the  average  man  and  woman  in  our  society  has  suflicienl  knowledge, 
skill,  and  understanding,  or  is  sufficiently  under  the  dominion  of  peo- 
ple who  have  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  understanding  to  make  it  a  practi- 
cally safe  thing  to  entrust  the  control  of  this  most  important  of  all 
business  to  the  common  man.  No  other  country  has  ever  attempted 
this,  at  least  no  other  country  which  may  be  for  an  instant  compared 
with  the  United  States  in  population,  wealth,  and  in  the  complexity  of 
Its  social  and  industrial  problems.  No  country  in  the  ancient  world 
ever  tried  such  an  experiment. 
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The  Athenian  tried  the  problem  of  such  government  on  a  small 
scale,  but  was  careful  to  limit  the  number  of  people  who  might  take 
part  in  this  government  in  a  very  narrow  way.  feeling  that  no  man 
could  take  part  intelligently  in  governing  who  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  himself  especially  for  this  sort  of  work.  The  whole 
organization  of  the  slate  was  ultimately  made  to  conform  to  the  condi- 
tion that  the  individual  Athenian  citizen  should  be  put  in  a  position  to 
post  himself  upon  political  problems,  upon  political  ideas,  and  upon 
political  notions,  upon  political  policies  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  entitled 
to  an  independent  and  intelligent  judgment  upon  the  same.  To  do 
this,  however,  it  was  seen  that  the  great  mass  of  people  must  be  abject 
slaves  to  the  few  free  citizens,  tor  only  in  this  way  could  the  latter  secure 
the  requisite  leisure  and  time  to  study  and  understand  these  grave 
political  problems.  The  state  went  even  further.  Recognising  that 
no  man  could  attend  to  his  business  and  yet  be  entitled  to  that  kind  of 
an  opinion  which  the  theory  of  the  Athenian  state  implied  he  must 
have  unless  he  were  a  citizen  of  wealth  and  resources,  the  stale  pro- 
vided that  the  citizens  should  be  paid  for  the  performance  of  their 
political  duties.  This  was  not  as  it  is  sometimes  depicted  a  degenera- 
tion in  the  world  of  politics.  It  was  an  absolutely  essential  outgrowth 
of  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  the  Athenian  government. 

The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  Roman,  It  was  a  mere  handful  of 
people  whose  material  and  econouiic  welfare  was  based  upon  the  plun- 
dering of  the  rest  of  the  world  upon  whose  shoulders  was  placed  the 
management  of  the  Roman  state.  The  average  Roman  could  take 
part  in  the  political  management  of  the  Roman  Empire  because  and 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  had  at  his  disposal  practically  a  sufficient 
number  of  slaves  to  support  and  take  care  of  him  while  he  gave  his 
attention  to  politics. 

The  government  of  England  today  is  in  the  hands  of  what  may  be 
called  governing  classes ;  people  whom  the  entire  masses  of  the  com- 
munity look  up  to  as  ^Yi-iAXz^  par  excellence,  by  their  training,  by  their 
financial  resources,  by  their  hereditaryconnections,  toihe  work  of  direct- 
ing the  political  policy  of  the  state. 

Germany  has  been  the  scene  of  many  struggles  between  the  king 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  so-called  representatives  of  the  people  on  the 
other.  The  average  man  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  a 
dispute  between  the  king  and  the  commons,  which  to  his  mind  is  the 
case  of  a  dispute  between    the   king  and  his   neighbor,  Rhoderick 
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Schmidt,  whom  he  may  have  helped  to  elect  to  the  House,  and  whom 
he  knows  to  be  a  merchant  or  a  farmer  like  UDto  himself — I  say  in  case 
of  such  a  dispute  the  average  man  sides  with  the  king,  because  he  says: 
"  It  is  his  business  to  govern  ;  he  knows  more  about  this  matter  than  my 
neighbor,  good  fellow  though  he  is."  In  other  words,  nearly  all  coun- 
tries are  still  conducting  their  government  on  the  plan  that  there  is  a 
certain  class  in  the  community  set  apart  by  heredity,  by  wealth,  by 
social  position,  to  have  the  controlling  and  governing  voice  in  shaping 
the  political  policy  of  the  society. 

We  have  thrown  that  theory  overboard  entirely.  We  have  perhaps 
gone  to  the  other  extreme, audit  lookssometimesasiCweconsideredthat 
intelligence,  wealth,  and  social  position  were  absolute  disqualifications 
for  the  kind  of  service  we  expect  of  our  representatives.  At  any  rate 
we  have  put  into  our  representative  bodies  in  many  instances  poverty, 
ignorance,  corruption,  villainy  and  crime  itself. 

We  are  proceeding,  then,  in  our  government  today  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  average  man  is  not  only  a  patriot,  is  not  only 
upright  and  honest,  is  not  only  desirous  oC  doing  the  best  he  can,  but 
that  be  is  also  an  expert  in  the  business  of  government,  or  at  least  in  a 
position  to  pass  upon  the  work  and  proposals  of  those  who  are  actually 
doing  the  governing.  Now  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  state  of  things ' 
can  possibly  exist  and  turn  out  well  for  our  society  unless,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  do  make  the  average  man  by  his  training — and  by  training 
I  would  include  the  whole  scope  of  education,  not  merely  the 
particular  thing  which  I  am  talking  about  —  unless  we  make  the  average 
man  by  his  training  practically  an  expert  in  government,  or  at  least 
put  him  in  position  to  have  an  intelligent  opinion  upon  the  policies  of , 
experts  whom  we  call  to  the  work  of  governing. 

Now  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  the  average  man 
this  kind  of  an  expert  or  put  him  in  the  position  to  have  this  kind  of 
an  opinion  upon  the  work  of  experts  unless  we  take  especial  pains,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  training  already  described,  to  give  him  some 
specific  instruction  in  citizenship  to  qualify  him  for  his  duties. 

There  is  one  other  thing  to  be  said,  and  that  I  regard  as  very  impor- 
tant. Men  are  apt  to  give  their  time  and  thought  and  feelings  to 
things  in  which  they  become  interested,  about  which  they  are  concerned. 
It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  great  justifications  for  the  introduction 
of  natural  science  into  ail  grades  of  our  schools  is  to  be  found  in  the 
desirability  of  interesting  the  average  individual  in  our  society  in  the 
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world  of  external  phenomena  about  him.  We  ought  to  bring  him 
see  Id  the  flutter  of  every  leaf  upon  a  tree,  in  the  flight  of  the  passing 
bird,  in  the  roar  of  the  waves  on  the  seashore,  in  the  growth  of  the 
daisy  at  his  feet,  in  the  silent  sweep  of  the  stars  above  his  head,  a  fact 
of  interest  and  moment  to  him,  the  consideration  of  which  will  lift  him 
out  of  himself  and  up  into  higher  spheres  of  intellectual  efforts  and 
usefulness.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  can  get  this  interest,  at  least  not 
on  any  large  scale,  unless  our  educational  system  is  directed  toward 
producing  this  interest  in  him,  toward  bringing  this  sort  of  thing  in 
relation  to  the  things  in  which  he  is  interested,  towards  giving  him  an 
appreciation  for  these  interesting  and  important  natural  phenomena. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  phenomena  of  our  social  life.  Our 
laws,  our  institutions,  our  economic  and  social  and  industrial  relations 
are  full  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena,  affording  the  most  valuable 
material  for  thought  and  reflection  and  study,  the  consideration  of 
which  will  lift  the  individual  man  and  woman  out  of  the  narrow  round  of 
the  routine  duties  characteristic  of  the  ordinary  life  up  into  the  larger 
sphere  of  communion  with  the  great  thoughts  that  have  made  our 
world  for  us,  and  with  those  larger  thoughts  which  have  made  the  uni- 
verse in  which  we  live.  If  we  can  get  this  interest  for  these  things  we 
shall  And  an  increasing  attention  and  an  increasing  devotion  to  these 
subjects  on  the  part  of  every  man  and  woman  in  our  society,  but  to  do 
that  I  think  these  subjects  in  some  form  must  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  children  as  systematically  and  as  regularly  as  nature  itself  is 
brought  to  them  in  the  best  integration  and  by  the  best  possible  pres- 
entation which  modern  educational  methods  can  give. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  think  that  the  specific  instruction  in 
the  subjects  of  the  political  and  social  sciences  is  bound  to  become  a 
constituent  of  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  well  as  our 
higher  education.  From  this  point  on,  however,  I  am,  as  I  have  already 
indicated  above,  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  the  exact  Hnes  along  which 
this  can  be  carried  out,  or  the  exact  methods  by  which  it  can  be 
accomplished.  But  1  am  sure  the  burden  is  upon  us  as  educators  to  solve 
this  problem  in  a  satisfactory  way.  It  is  a  burden  which  is  resting 
upon  the  conscience  and  thought  of  educators  in  all  countries,  and 
ought  to  rest  with  peculiar  and  pressing  weight  upon  the  intellect  and 
conscience  of  all  citizens  of  a  free  stale. 

The  ultimate  integration  of  these  subjects  and  their  correlation 
with  other  subjects  of  study  in  the  curriculum  will  turn  very  largely 
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the  ultimate  development  of  these  sciences  themselves.  There 
conllictiDg  tendencies  at  work  within  these  subjects  at  present- 
Some  of  these  tendencies  are  moving  in  economics,  for  example,  in  the 
direction  of  making  this  subject  a  mathematical  or  a  naiurai  science ; 
others  tending  to  hold  it  within  the  domain  of  the  moral  sciences. 
The  cfiort  is  making  to  reduce  politics  to  history,  and  a  counter  effort 
to  reduce  history  to  politics.  I  do  not  think  that  the  arc  of  the  circle 
Is  large  enough  at  present  to  determine  how  it  will  be  finally  closed 
up,  or  whether  it  is  a  circle  at  all  instead  of  an  eclipse  or  a  parabola, 
or  a  hyperbola.  This,  however,  may  fairly  be  deferred  for  the  future. 
We  have  only  at  present  to  grapple  with  the  sciences  as  they  exist,  and 
with  these  subjects  of  study  as  they  are  at  present  in  their  relation  to 
existing  subjects  in  the  curriculum, 

I  am  quite  clear  that  in  the  high  schools,  especially  in  the  upper 
grades,  they  ought  to  be  diSerentiated  and  taught  as  independent  sub- 
jects. In  the  lower  grades  they  may  probably  be  better  associated  with 
geography,  with  history,  or  with  literature. 

1  do  not  believe  that  we  need  to  teach  patriotism  in  our  schools 
today  in  the  sense  of  trying  to  encourage  a  special,  highly  developed, 
morbid  sense  of  devotion  to  the  old  Rag,  respectable  and  valuable  and 
honorable  as  that  feeling  of  devotion  is  and  must  ever  remain,  1  do 
not  think  there  has  ever  been  any  lack  of  devotion  to  the  old  Hag. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  our  history  when  we  could  not  get  an 
army,  and  a  very  considerable  army,  to  fight  for  any  proposition  which 
the  government  was  willing  to  advance,  whether  good  or  bad.  And 
we  have  seen  lately  in  rather  an  alarming  way  the  willingness  and  tend- 
ency of  the  country  to  follow  any  kind  of  a  lead  which  would  involve 
us  in  war,  either  with  a  great  or  a  small  nation.  This  kind  of  patriot- 
ism is,  I  think,  sufficiently  highly  developed  at  present,  and  it  will,  at 
any  rate  in  my  opinion,  take  care  of  itself.  But  1  do  feel  that  the 
patriotism  which  will  lead  a  citizen  to  perform  his  routine,  everyday 
duties  toward  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  that  patriotism  which 
will  make  him  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  find  out  what  his  duly  is  by 
study  and  investigation  and  reflection  and  consideration,  and  then  to 
do  bis  duty  with  his  whole  soul,  is  the  kind  of  patriotism  which  we  cer- 
tainly need  to  have  more  fully  developed.  This  particular  feeling  is, 
1  course,  based  largely  on  sentiment,  and  sentiments  and  emotions 
we  may  develop  by  literary  study,  or  at  least  by  the  use  of  literature 
for  this  purpose.    And  it  may  be  possible  with  the  right  sort  of  supple- 
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mentzry  reading;  it  maybe  possible  with  the  right  sort  of  additional 
work  in  literature,  in  history,  and  in  geography  to  serve  every  useful 
purpose  connected  w-ilh  this  instruction. 

I  leave  the  subject  with  this  general  question.  Is  it  not  possible 
for  us  to  work  out  a  syllabus  of  instruction  in  political  and  social 
science  for  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  a  syllabus  which 
would  indicate  the  topics  which  ought  to  be  studied  and  considered, 
the  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  considered,  and  the  subjects  in 
.the  present  curriculum  with  which  they  may  be  brought  into  immedi- 
ate and  direct  association,  a  syllabus  which  would  serve  as  a  sort  of 
guide  to  the  teachers  in  our  schools,  for  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
this  problem  on  one  side  is  certainly  a  problem  of  the  education  of  the 
teacher.  What  can  we  do  to  get  the  teacher  more  fully  aroused  ? 
What  can  we  do  to  get  the  teacher  to  understand  more  fully  the  prob- 
lem we  have  before  us,  the  subject-matter  from  which  we  are  to  draw 
our  material,  and  the  means  by  which  this  subject-matter  may  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  We  have  syllabi  for  the  instruc- 
tion in  English,  for  the  instruction  in  mathematics,  in  our  schools, 
indicating  exactly  what  things  ought  to  be  considered  and  what  ground 
ought  to  be  covered  within  the  limits  of  the  school  course.  Why  can 
we  not  do  the  same  thing  tor  the  political  and  social  sciences,  from 
which  the  material  for  this  particular  instruction  is  to  be  drawn  ? 
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I.  How  to  prepare  children  for  better,  more  perfect  and  efficient 
participation  in  tfie  social  life  of  the  future  than  characterizes  the 
adult  of  today  in  his  attitude  toward  present  social  needs  seems  to 
me  to  be  at  once  an  important  and  difficult  problem.  Possibly  we 
may  well  pause  to  consider  some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  a  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  problem.  As  a  result  of  certain  investigations  on 
the  social  attitude  of  children,  Earl  Barnes  tells  us  (Add.  and  Proc.  N. 
E.  A.,  1896)  that  the  pupil  as  a  social  factor  is  "a  conserver  of  forms 
in  details  touching  his  own  life;  and  of  beliefs  in  fields  where  he  has 
no  experience,  providing  these  beliefs  can  be  harmonized  with  the 
logical  tendencies  of  his  mind."  I  think  it  accords  with  the  common 
expenence  of  most  of  us  that  children  are  conservative  toward  insti- 
tutions and  customs  that  must  be  to  them  more  or  less  matters  of 
authority.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  for  one  to  see  what  motive  or  stimulus 
they  could  have  for  being  otherwise.  There  is  so  much  that  is  pas- 
sively habitual  and  quite  unquestioned  in  our  environment,  which  we 
grow  up  into  as  a  matter  of  course  without  reflection  and  without  the 
mental  disturbance  of  its  contrast  with  something  better,  that  it  seldom 
occurs  even  to  the  adult,  far  less  to  the  child,  to  question  it.  The 
child  is  conservative  and  partial  toward  these  customary  and  unques- 
tioned phases  of  his  environment  because  he  imitates  the  altitude  of 
those  in  aulhorily  above  him.  Because  of  this  attitude  of  the  child 
toward  the  institutions  of  his  elders,  social  usages,  good  or  bad,  tend 
to  be  perpetuated  in  the  old  traditional  forms. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  improving  social  and  civic  conditions 
Tcalize  how  difficult  it  is  to  create  a  feeling  of  the  real  need  of  changes, 
because  of  the  lack  of  desirable  ideals,  even  in  the  minds  of  adults. 
Tbey  construct  their  ideals  largely  from  the  materials  of  their  own 
experience;  for  this  reason  they  are  slow  to  grasp  new  ideals  and  to 
give  them  any  greater  refinement  or  strength  of  purpose  than  charac- 
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terized  the  old.  We  have  grown  up  in  filthy,  unsanitary  cities,  until 
is  a  question  whether  we  know  what  a  clean  city  is.  For  years  we  never 
reflected  upon  the  subject;  now  thai  agitators  have  forced  the  subject 
to  our  attention,  our  reflections  in  all  probability  give  but  a  meager 
content  to  the  great  question  of  city  sanitation  and  cleaning.  We 
lack  ideals  of  the  right  kind.  The  same  is  true  of  ihe  pupil.  He 
grows  up  surrounded  by  the  social  environnient  our  ideals  have  cre- 
ated. He  is  a  daily  witness  of  wretchedly  kept,  often  filthy  cities;  he 
knows  that  laws  exist  which  are  not  enforced,  and  is  possibly  taught  to 
regard  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  at  times  a  positive  virtue  ;  he  sees 
criminals  arrested  and  released  again  as  soon  as  the  plaintiff's  private 
grievance  is  satisfled;  he  knows  of  many  men  who  refuse  to  prosecute 
offenders  against  the  law  either  because  they  wrongly  fear  loss  to  their 
business  or  perchance  to  family  honor,  and  he  is  often  taught  that  this 
criminal  leniency  is  at  times  a  virtue;  he  knows  that  many  men 
seldom  vote,  and  possibly  his  own  father,  by  example,  if  not  by  pre- 
cept, places  private  gain  before  public  good  ;  in  more  than  one  village 
he  may  see  some  petty  but  vicious  justice  of  the  peace  curry  favor  for 
the  future  by  neglecting  to  collect  the  fines  he  imposes.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  common,  yet  unquestionably  evil  forces  of  the  civic  and 
social  life  in  which  the  child  grows  up.  Of  many  of  them  we  have 
ourselves  long  been  unconscious.  We  need  to  reflect  upon  them  to 
determine  their  cause,  to  take  steps  toward  readjusting  ourselves 
socially  so  as  to  remove  them. 

In  the  same  way  the  educator  needs  to  lead  the  child  to  reflect  upon 
much  in  his  environment  that  has  hitherto  remained  unquestioned,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  him  to  establish  civic  and  social  ideals  that 
surpass  Ihe  old.  But  right  here  is  the  difficulty.  It  is  this  questioning 
of  the  old  in  many  fields  that  becomes  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy  to 
the  teacher.  Dr.  Jenks  calls  for  independence,  tolerance,  and  impar- 
tiality in  the  treatment  of  all  political,  civic,  and  social  questions  in 
school.  But  there  are  parents,  political  parties,  and  social  organiza- 
tions that  regard  independence,  tolerance,  and  impartiality  on  some 
questions  as  educationally  quite  undesirable,  while  the  child  early 
shows  as  the  result  of  their  authority  a  strong  bias  toward  absolute 
intolerance  on  those  questions. 

The  problem  is  one  of  practical  bearings.  The  teacher  must  start 
out  to  secure  (hat  in  her  pupils  which  is  but  rarely  found  anywhere — 
the  broad,  impartial,  independent  mind  on  questions  that  must  sooner 
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or  later  touch  the  private  interests,  feelings,  and  beliefs  of  others.  How 
shall  it  be  done  ?  The  problem  demands  tact  in  the  method  of  approach 
and  a  nicety  of  control.  It  is  my  purpose  merely  to  raise  the  practical 
question. 

^.  May  not  the  proper  presentation  of  some  subjects  that  are  not' 
essentially  political,  and  that  are  already  in  the  common-school  curric-^ 
ulura,  be  made  to  subserve  the  ends  of  training  for  citizenship  ? 

The  sciences  of  civics,  economics,  and  sociology  are  teaching  na 
the  true  significance  of  much  of  the  knowledge  long  dealt  with  by  the 
old  subjects  of  the  common -school  curriculum.  This  is  true,  because 
these  sciences  deal  preeminently  with  the  practical  relations  of  man  to 
all  the  forces  of  nature  and  society.  Their  generalizations  may  be 
drawn,  in  fact,  from  the  very  data  with  which  geography,  history,  liter- 
ature, and  science  deal.  Indeed,  some  familiarity  with  the  current 
thoughts  of  sociology  and  economics  should  react  favorably  upon 
those  who  select  the  subject  for  text-books  in  history  or  geography,  as 
well  as  upon  the  teacher  who  presents  these  subjects.  The  method  of 
the  latter  in  teaching  geography,  for  example,  should  be  pointed  by 
the  fact  that  she  is  dealing  with  ideas  that  must  ultimately  make  for 
the  intelligent  insight  of  the  child  into  the  economic  and  social  forces 
that  exist  about  him.  The  "division  of  labor,"  "  interdependence  of 
occupations,"  "law  of  supply  and  demand,"  "competition  and  coope- 
ration," "civic  obligations,"  are  but  a  few  of  the  general  notions  that 
should  be  yielded  by  the  facts  of  literature,  history,  science,  and  geog- 
raphy. The  thing  that  the  knowledge  of  schools  loo  often  lacks  ia 
efficiency.  Our  very  subject.  Training  for  Citizenship,  is  evidence  ot 
this  inefficiency.  If  we  would  remove  the  difficulty,  should  we  not  then 
bring  these  subjects  that  we  teach  into  more  vital  touch  with  the 
child's  own  life  and  environment  by  giving  them  their  true  social, 
economic,  and  civic  significance  ?  Should  we  rest  content  with  the 
geographical  law,  as  such  ;  with  the  American  poet  merely  as  a  literary 
individual,  or  with  history  as  a  string  of  human  events  ?  or  should  we 
see  in  the  first  a  law  grandly  affecting  human  industrial  and  economic 
relations ;  in  the  second,  one  who  stimulates  pride  in  national  achieve- 
ments and  puts  content  into  our  patriotism  ;  in  the  third,  the  growth 
of  great  national  and  social  ideals  ?  I  believe  we  train  for  citizenship 
wherever  we  render  the  knowledge  of  the  schools,  in  whaiever  branch, 
more  efficient  in  practical  activity,  wherever  we  carry  it  on  to  its  log- 
ical inductions  along  the  lines  of  practical  civics,  economics,  and  social 
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science.  If  we  are  not  training  for  citizenship  as  we  should,  as  a  par- 
tial cause  for  this  deficiency  we  are  not  teaching  a  good  many  subjects 
as  wc  should. 

3.  Dr.  Jenks'  paper  calls  for  the  inductive  method  in  the  treatment 
of  those  subjects  that  make  for  citizenship.  His  thought  strikes,  of 
course,  the  kejTiote  that  must  determine  the  teacher's  method  in  aH 
branches,  with  the  possible  exception,  at  times,  of  mathematics.  Yet 
the  emphasis  here  is  well  taken,  both  because  there  is  the  constant 
tendency  in  teaching  to  deal  with  the  remote,  with  the  unseen  forces 
of  government  and  society,  and  to  ignore  the  forces  that  directly  touch 
the  child,  and  because  the  lack  of  a  consistent,  tolerant  method  of 
induction  is  one  of  the  sources  of  intolerance,  partiality,  and  irrespon- 
sibility in  pupils.  Induction  as  a  pedagogical  method  of  procedure  is 
only  just  beginning  to  be  understood,  lis  practice  is  comparatively  rare. 
Let  us  inquire  what  it  implies,  e.  g.,  in  the  subjects  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy. 

History  should  be  one  of  our  great  sources  for  political  and  social 
thought.  Vet  it  is  rare  that  instruction  in  history  does  not  leave  the 
pupil's  thought  with  strong  intolerant  and  partial  bias.  Convictions 
are  never  objectionable;  but  the  non -receptive,  stubborn  attitude  of 
mind  to  certain  classes  of  ideas  is  always  a  misfortune.  Yet  what 
single  text-book  in  history  does  not  supply  the  child  with  ready-made 
judgments  upon  all  the  issues  of  the  past  ?  The  text-book  has  its  place, 
but  its  exclusive  use,  or  the  exclusive  use  of  a  single  text-book  of  the 
average  type,  thwarts  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  smothers  the 
tendency  toward  tolerance  of  both  sides  of  a  question. 

What  does  the  inductive  method  imply  in  the  teaching  of  history  ? 
It  does  not  content  itself  with  the  narration  of  a  chronological  series 
of  events  ;  it  does  not  (as  a  method  of  teaching)  content  itself  with 
authority  merely  as  the  criterion  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  past  issues. 
It  excludes  such  conceptions  as  these  entirely.  When  made  the  exclu- 
sive guiding  principles  of  method,  they  operate  against  the  cultivation 
of  those  habits  of  mind  in  dealing  with  historical  problems  that  Dr. 
Jenks  rightly  regards  as  desirable  in  the  well-trained  citizen.  The 
inductive  method,  consistently  applied,  calls  first  for  the  impartial 
investigation  of  all  sides  of  a  problem.  Such  investigations  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  some  reference  to  original  sources  of  history.  The 
credit  is  due,  probably,  to  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes  more  than  to  anyone 
else,  of  having  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  a  consistent  inductive 
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method  in  history,  and  of  having  brought  its  efiecCs  into  text-books. 
To  her  work  we  owe  our  present  vision  of  what  it  is  possible  for  the 
inductive  method  to  accomplish.  Again,  it  is  now  possible  to  secure 
in  cheap  but  durable  form  some  of  the  most  essential  original  sources. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  the  entire  historical  field  that  becomes  a 
subject  of  schoolroom  investigation  can  be  approached  in  this  way. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  ne  are  here  speaking  of  induction  as 
a  pedagogical,  not  as  a  scientific  method.  The  inductive  method  is 
always  looking,  in  history,  to  the  growth  of  great  national  and  social 
ideas;  its  outcome  is  a  system  of  general  historical  notions.  This 
outcome  cannot  best  be  reached  by  the  old  grouping  of  historical  facts 
in  unbroken  chronological  order  or  in  arbitrary  groups,  such  as  are 
furnished  by  administrations,  reigns,  etc.  We  need  to  review  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  history  in  the  light  of  its  great  movements.  The  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  the  student  of  history  is  a  grasp  of  great  historical 
ideas  in  their  growth  and  significance.  To  this  end  historical  facts 
should  be  grouped  so  as  to  reveal  the  great  movements  in  human 
thought  and  action. 

Id  the  same  way  the  inductive  method  should  exert  its  logical 
effect  upon  the  method  of  approach  in  geography.  Dr.  Jenks  has 
already  hinted  at  ihe  possibility  and  benefits  of  causing  children  to 
reflect  upon  the  character  of  their  civic  environment  and  to  lake  some 
pride  in  its  improvement.  Nowhere  is  this  possibility  greater  than  io 
the  inductive  pursuit  of  geography.  Induction,  as  a  method  of  teach- 
ing, requires  first-hand  contact  with  the  facts  of  geography.  Here  we 
must  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  excursion.  The  child  must  visit 
the  blacksmith,  Ihe  wagon-maker,  the  merchant,  the  farmer;  he  must 
at  first  hand  note  their  position,  functions,  and  mutual  dependence  in 
society.  He  must  trace  their  dependence  upon  natural  resources  and 
find  herein  the  motive  for  his  studies  in  physiography  and  geology. 
Undoubtedly  the  great  motive  for  the  study  of  geography  in  Ihe  com- 
mon schools  is  to  be  found  in  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  forces  and 
structure  of  human  society  and  human  institutions.  But  in  order  to 
understand  adequately  the  great  principles  of  human  activity  the  child 
must  be  led  to  the  examination  of  the  civic,  social,  and  industrial  data 
oi  his  immediate  environment. 

4.  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  thought  that 
the  spirit  in  which  the  school,  as  a  social  community,  is  organised,  and 
thii  organization  maintained,  may  contribute  greatly  to  the  cultivation 
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of  those  habits  that  make  for  good  citizenship.  Socially,  the  child 
cannot,  at  first,  be  a  complete  democrat,  for  democracy  always  means 
greater  insight  than  the  young  child  possesses.  But  the  school  can 
always  be  ma^/wf /or  intelligent  democracy.  Some  of  its  laws  must 
be  accepted  on  authority,  yet  it  affords  abundant  opportunity  for 
bringing  out  the  thought  that  certain  laws  and  regulations  are  neces- 
sary merely  to  insure  the  possibility  of  social  living.  It  can  make  the 
fitness  of  these  regulations  apparent  to  childhood.  There  are  count- 
less opportunities  in  the  schoolroom  for  the  exercise  of  the  spirit  of 
cooperation,  and  the  care  of  the  school  (as  public)  property  brings  the 
child  at  once  in  vital  contact  with  his  own  civil  responsibilities.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  fields  open  to  the  teacher,  in  which  his  pupils  tuay 
be  led  to  the  cultivation  of  habits  that  make  for  good  citizenship. 
Indeed,  every  opportunity  for  the  child  to  act  that  touches  his  own 
social,  civic,  or  national  relations,  may  be  utilized  to  this  end.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  school  celebrations  receive  their  greatest  signiScance. 
The  question  may  fairly  be  raised,  however,  in  how  far  mimic  civil 
Institutions,  that  in  nowise  touch  the  vital  relations  either  of  the  child 
himself  or  of  his  parents  or  comrades  to  real  society,  can  really  be 
regarded  as  of  value  in  the  training  for  citizenship. 


REMARKS. 

Frofessok  Jenks. — I  should  like  to  make  a  suggestion  in  addi- 
tion to  one  of  the  minor  points  of  the  paper.  The  objection  is 
made  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  the  fullest  training  for  citizen- 
ship, because  our  people  are  not  tolerant  in  the  discussion  of  vital 
political  questions.  This  difficulty  exists  because  the  teachers  them- 
selves do  not  have  the  impartial  habit.  We  cannot  overcome  the 
difficulty  until  the  teachers  themselves  can  discuss  political  questions 
impartially  ;  but  there  are  two  methods  for  the  teacher:  First,  to  be 
generous,  so  that  the  pupil  feels  that  the  teacher  will  entertain  opin- 
ions different  from  his  own.  Second,  questions  may  be  taken  up 
along  lines  slightly  diHerent  from  the  issues  of  the  day.  If  the 
teacher  cannot  discuss  the  currency  and  tariff  without  offense,  let  him 
take  some  other  questions. 

This  lack  of  impartiality,  too,  has  become  more  general  from  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  college  professors  have  erred  in  discussing  these 
questions  from  partisan  standpoints.      So  far  as  my  own  knowledge  of 
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the  last  campaign  goes,  some  oE  the  most  parlisan  discussions  came 
from  the  professors  oE  political  economy  in  our  most  prominent  insti- 
tutions. 

Still  further,  when  we  speak  of  the  impartial  habit  we  must  remem- 
ber that  habit  is  a  matter  of  very  slow  growth,  though  impartiality  is 
partly  a  matter  also  of  temperament. 

(After  questions  by  Dr.  Van  Liew.) 

The  teacher  of  the  lower  grades  is  best  fitted  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. So  far  as  I  myself  dare  express  a  judgment,  it  would  be  to  this 
effect:  Teachers  should  be  extremely  careful  to  present  these  sub- 
jects in  their  proper  order.  For  example,  there  would  be  no  use  in 
discussing  in  the  lower  grades  the  "  Nature  of  the  Social  Mind."  But, 
if  a  child  is  living  in  a  dark,  filthy  alley,  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher 
10  put  into  his  mind  the  idea  that  the  alley  need  not  have  the  wretched 
litter  of  the  gutter.  Even  the  schoolroom  itself  is  a  place  free  from 
banana  and  orange  peel  and  all  such  litter.  The  smallest  child  can  be 
made  to  understand  the  difference  between  that  place  and  his  home, 
and  to  wish  to  improve  his  home. 

Light  can  be  given  to  little  children  also  on  some  of  these  ques- 
tions that  puzzle  even  college  students.  My  little  boy  seven  years  old 
asked  me  a  question  about  taxation  the  other  day  which  convinced  me 
that  he  could  understand  the  nature  of  taxation. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  should  beware  of  saying  too  much 
that  would  reflect  on  the  opinions  of  the  boy's  parents.  There  is 
enough  material,  however,  that  would  not  do  harm  in  this  way. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  parents  that  their  children  should  be  partisan 
in  opinion  in  order  that  they  may  be  active  and  do  something,  I 
believe  there  is  merit  in  the  suggestion.  A  friend  lately  said  of  one  of 
my  colleagues :  "  There  is  one  thing  I  like  about  this  professor ;  what- 
ever he  undertakes  he  puts  his  heart  into.  It  is  better  for  him  to  do 
this  even  if  he  does  make  mistakes  sometimes."  We  ought  not  to 
have  too  much  of  the  indecisive,  Hamlet  frame  of  mind. 

Dr.  Frank  McMurrv. —  I  am  interested  to  know  what  is  the  chief 
lack.  The  paper  has  suggested  two  points,  and  as  I  see  it  there  are 
mainly  two  points  before  us.  It  is  stated  by  the  leader  that  some  of 
our  professors  of  political  science  are  dogmatic.  How  shall  we  over- 
come the  dogmatic  tendency  ?  How  shall  we  send  forth  boys  anxious 
to  know  more  ?     If  the  right  habit  of  mind  is  derived  primarily  from 
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meifaod  of  teaching,  then  we  want  to  look  to  that  first  of  all.  The 
author  of  the  paper  shows  that  text-books  are  dangerous.  He  says, 
"Do  not  tell  the  child  what  the  conclusion  should  be."  I  left  the 
high  school  wholly  unfitted  to  reason.  Shall  reason  be  made  espe- 
cially prominent  ?  My  question  is  whether  Professor  Jenks  thinks  that 
method  is  the  first  remedy,  and  whether  text-boolcs  can  be  followed 
without  failing  to  cultivate  the  pupil's  judgment. 

Professor  Jenks. —  The  chief  influence  upon  the  pupils  is  the 
personality  of  the  teacher.  We  teachers  should  first  get  ourselves  into 
the  right  mental  attitude.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of 
the  teacher  generally  determines  results,  I  should  say  that  the  method 
ofleaching  is  important.  If  we  rely  upon  the  text-book,  the  text- 
book becomes  dangerous.  From  my  own  experience  I  should  say 
that  the  simplest,  easiest,  and  most  direct  way  is  to  put  into  the  bands 
of  the  pupils  a  text-book  or  some  other  outline  of  the  subject  to  be 
considered.  But  this  text  or  outline  is  not  to  be  of  chief  importance 
in  the  class.  Again,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  lecture  system  in 
the  class  except  with  the  most  advanced  students,  who  have  formed 
the  habit  of  making  judgments  for  themselves.  Text-books  are  dan- 
gerous, but  are  exceedingly  convenient,  if  wisely  used. 

Professor  Gaubreath, —  Referring  to  the  training  of  the  teacher 
and  a  point  which  preceded  it,  I  want  to  say  one  or  two  words.  The 
fundamental  lack  is  the  training  of  teachers.  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
question  is  fundamentally  one  of  method  or  of  menial  habit.  Those 
questions  are  essential  and  important,  but  not  fundamental.  A  man  can 
be  trained  to  be  very  unbiased  in  judgment  in  some  fields,  but  remain 
very  thoroughly  biased  in  certain  other  fields.  When  so  trained  in 
one  field  that  we  can  reserve  judgment,  it  may  help  us  in  another. 
History  should  be  so  taught  as  to  reveal  the  civic  idea,  and  to  cultivate 
the  inductive  spirit.  To  secure  the  proper  elements  of  training,  let 
us  return  now  to  the  training  of  the  teacher.  In  the  first  Instance,  the 
teacher  docs  not  have  the  training  in  history  or  geography  that  reveals 
the  life  of  the  citizen.  The  matters  studied  in  connection  with  our 
government  are  at  Washington  or  the  state  capital,  or  the  subject 
may  be  given  in  general.  My  thought  is  this,  that  in  the  normal 
schools  we  need  a  sociology  pure  and  simple  that  would  reveal  to  the 
teacher  a  system  of  ideas  which  we  denomiiiate  sociology,  which  will 
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help  her  lo  the  civic  elements  in  the  community  to  which  the  child  is 
related.  She  is  not  to  teach  poli[ical  economy,  she  is  to  teach  litera- 
ture, geography,  and  history  to  the  children.  She  must  be  able  to  set 
forth  the  civic  idea  in  these  subjects. 

Super rwTENDENT  Slauson. —  Something  has  been  said  about  bring- 
ing these  subjects  down  into  the  secondary  or  elementary  schools.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  gentlemen  have  not  agreed  upon  anything  that  can  be 
brought  down-  So  long  as  probably  90  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
have  no  connection  with  the  civic  matters,  what  shall  we  do  to  move 
them  to  gain  this  knowledge,  to  study  how  to  present  it,  to  make  use 
of  It? 


Superintendent  Bright. — I  rise  to  raise  a  question.  I  read  the 
topic,  "Training  for  Citizenship."  That  means  something  more  than 
civics.  The  children  that  have  been  in  school  for  a  year  have  come 
inlo  contact  with  two  institutions,  the  family  and  the  school.  Perhaps 
the  school  introduces  the  child  to  the  first  consciousness  of  the  institu- 
tion. His  training  in  the  family  is  about  as  various  as  the  number  of 
families.  Has  not  the  training  for  citizenship  about  as  much  to  do 
with  the  relation  of  parent  to  child  as  with  any  other  relation  7 

Now  I  raise  the  question,  it  the  child  assumes  the  proper  relations 
to  the  children  in  his  home,  to  the  people  with  whom  he  associates  in 
school,  is  there  much  danger  about  the  relations  he  is  going  to  assume 
in  the  world  at  large?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  child  is  fair,  if  he  is 
taught  In  school  that  he  must  act  with  fairness,  he  will,  as  a  man  or 
a  woman,  be  fair  to  his  fellows  and  to  other  citizens  in  the  place  where 
he  resides.  These  children  are  to  be  young  republicans.  They  come 
(or  their  training  inlo  an  institution  that,  in  about  nine  cases  out  of 
l«n,  is  run  on  the  principles  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  If  they  recog- 
niic  the  school  as  a  republican  form  of  government,  should  they  not 
be  allowed  to  understand  why  things  are  thus  and  so  7  This  is  repub- 
licanism. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  proper  training  for  American  citi- 
zens. 


Professor  Jenks. — It  has  certainly  been  my  intention  to  convey  the 
idea  that  has  been  suggested  by  Superintendent  Bright.  No  person  can 
be  a  good  citizen  unless  he  is  good  as  a  member  of  his  family,  unless  he 
is  a  good  neighbor.    Children  should  have  the  right  ideas  about  family 
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and  school ;  and  then  they  can  be  taught  that  the  school  is  connected 
with  public  affairs.  Their  relations  of  "Charily  towards  each  other" 
should  be  extended  lo  "Charity  to  all." 

A  word  for  the  questions  of  Superintendent  Slauson-  It  did  not 
seem  wise  to  tr)-  to  lay  down  in  the  paper  a  specific  course  tor  the 
lower  grades.  If  these  ideas  regarding  the  nature  of  citizenship  are 
agreed  upon,  then  the  superintendents  are  far  better  prepared  to  for- 
mulaic the  details  of  such  a  course  than  I  am. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  many  teachers  who  have  not  bad  special 
training  along  these  lines  who  have,  nevertheless,  a  great  interest  in  these 
subjects.  An  aiiempt  is  to  be  made  to  have  the  teaching  of  ciiiienship 
systematically  tested  in  several  places  so  as  to  gain  experience  along 
this  line. 

As  to  the  statement  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  have  no  con- 
nection with  civic  affairs,  1  suppose  that  means  no  right  to  vote.  The 
essential  thing  regarding  the  suffrage  is  that  the  voter  shall  have  an 
independent  personality,  and  women  have  that  as  much  as  do  men. 
I  would  like  to  see  women  vote.  As  our  ideas  of  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization and  of  human  nature  are  changing,  we  shall  all  come  to  believe 
that  women  should  vote.  But  even  it  they  do  not  vote,  they  have 
civic  relations  and  civic  duties.  Why,  teachers  who  draw  salaries  have 
a  very  vital  legal  connection  with  public  affairs  ;  they  are  paid  by  the 
public.  If  they  have  right  conceptions  regarding  their  civic  duties, 
they  will  be  glad  to  train  good  citizens.  It  they  have  the  proper 
superintendent,  they  will  be  glad  to  interest  themselves  in  this  kind  of 
knowledge.  The  superintendents  can  see  to  it  that  the  teachers  get 
the  spirit  very  promptly. 

Mr.  Bell  :  Do  you  say  that  we  take  pride  in  our  prejudices  ?  Mb. 
Jenks:  Yes.  Mb.  Bell:  I  do  not  believe  it.  Mb,  Jenks:  I  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Bell  is  as  likely  to  be  right  as  I  am,  although  I  cannot 
agree  with  him.  At  least,  he  has  as  good  a  right  to  his  own  opin- 
ion as  I  have  lo  mine, 


I 


Mr.  Galbreaih  thought  that  impartiality  was  dependent  upon 
knowledge  —  that  if  a  person  knew  one  subject  well,  he  would  be 
impartial  on  that  subject  but  bigoted  on  others.  He  believes  that 
thorough  knowledge  is  necessary  to  impartiality.  1  think  that  this  men- 
tal habit  of  impartiality  must  be  a  conscious  habit.     If  I  find  a  person 
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differing  from  me  in  opinion,  I  naturally  think  he  must  be  wrong; 
but  if  1  realize  that  half  the  people  think  he  is  right,  while  half  agree 
with  me,  I  might  readily  question  my  judgment  and  strive  to  take  aiso 
his  point  of  view.  If  I  form  the  habit  of  thinking  that  my  opponents 
may  be  right,  that  will  bring  me  into  the  habit  of  impartiality. 

I  believe,  also,  that  there  is  danger  that  this  habit  of  impartiality  may 
become  also  a  habit  of  inactivity,  of  withholding  judgment  so  long 
that  we  shall  not  take  an  active  part  as  citizens.  This  evil  we  should 
guard  against.  We  should  give  such  a  vivid  idea  of  civic  duties  to  the 
student  that  he  will  feel  that  he  must  act,  must  settle  the  question 
before  him  on  the  knowledge  that  he  has,  and  act. 


If  the  importance  of  training  for  the  life  of  the  citizen  is  fully 
realized  by  the  teacher,  and  if  he  gets  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature 
of  the  state  and  of  its  relations  to  the  life  of  the  individual  citizen,  he 
will  approach  his  work  from  a  new  standpoint.  Working  from  this 
Standpoint,  he  will  find  that  most  of  the  studies  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum, especially  history,  literature,  and  geography,  will  gain  a  new  con- 
tent, and  he  n*ill  find  in  them  much  material  for  training  children  in 
the  duties  of  citizens.  Other  special  information  of  importance  can 
leadity  be  given  in  general  exercises  so  commonly  held  in  the  schools. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  suggestion  made  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  Professor  James' paper  be  acted  upon,  and  that  public-school 
teachers  of  experience  work  out  a  syllabus  to  show  better  how  our 
present  school  studies  can  be  made  to  furnish  this  much-needed  train- 
ing, and  what  new  information  of  special  inportance  can  be  supplied. 
Some  excellent  teachers  are  now  working  with  success  along  this  line, 
but  the  field  has  not  been  as  yet  systematically  and  thoroughly 
cultivated. 


THE    TEACHING    OF    ECONOMICS   IN   THE   SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 


By  Frank  H.  Dixon,  Ph.D., 
UDivenity  at  Michigui. 


The  designation,  "people's  college,"  gives  expression  to  the  hi 
damcntal  purpose  of  the  high  school.  Its  primary  function  is  train- 
ing for  citizenship.  It  only  secondarily  prepares  young  men  and 
women  for  college.  Insistence  upon  this  idea  entails  a  necessity  for 
modification  and  betterment  of  high-school  courses  in  several  direc* 
tions. 

I  have  not  the  opportuniiy  even  to  suggest  ways  in  which  the 
courses  should  be  generally  modified  in  order  to  meet  the  purpose  (or 
which  these  schools  were  established.  This  paper  will  be  confined  to 
the  advocacy  of  a  more  extended  atkd  rational  teaching  of  economics 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  high-school  curriculum. 

That  the  subject  has  been  seriously  neglected  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  country  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  political  economy  is  taught  in 
only  about  one-twentieth  of  the  schools  that  repoited  to  the  Committee 
of  Ten,  and  that  many  schools  which  earlier  included  the  study  in 
their  courses  have  found  it  unsatisfactory  and  have  abandoned  it. 
We  seek  naturally  a  reason  for  the  neglect  of  a  subject  so  essential  to 
complete  civic  training.  We  find  that  a  majority  of  those  who  teach 
it  have  no  conception  of  its  vital  character,  have  had  no  training 
themselves  in  economic  thinking,  and  are  obliged  therefore  to  limit  the 
instruction  to  routine  work  with  a  text-book,  assigning  a  daily  stint  of 
wearisome  definitions  and  principles  which  convey  no  impression  of 
the  thoroughly  practical  character  of  the  study.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  subject  is  so  often  considered  dry  and  uninteresting,  and  is  it  sur- 
prising that  its  principles  are  thought  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  high- 
school  students? 

The  study  must  be  made  more  practical,  more  real,  more  human. 
The  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  immediate  realization  of  any  plans 
for  improvement  is  the  lack  oE  suitable  instructors,  and,  to  be  sure, 
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were  this  obstacle  removed,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  this  paper 
at  all.  Were  the  high  schools  in  the  possession  of  well-equipped 
teachers,  trained  in  habits  of  sound  economic  thinking,  we  could  safely 
leave  it  to  individual  instructors  to  work  out  the  problem  in  their  own 
way.  But  with  the  leaching  force  in  a  majority  of  the  high  schools 
seriously  inadequate,  we  cannot  expect  for  many  years  to  come  that  a 
study  introduced  into  the  high-school  curriculum  within  recent  years, 
the  importance  of  which  is  not  yet  appreciated,  shall  secure  special 
teachers  for  its  work.  As  long  as  the  impression  prevails  among  the 
body  of  our  citizens  that  a  knowledge  of  economic  principles  and 
problems  and  sound  reasoning  upon  them  come  by  intuition,  not  by 
study,  just  so  long  must  we  expect  to  have  the  subject  taught  by  per- 
sons with  little  training  and  with  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  impor- 
tance of  their  task. 

A  second  obstacle,  less  serious  in  character,  is  the  lack  of  proper 
guides  to  rational  methods  of  teaching.  Books  of  some  sort  are 
desirable,  but  the  textbook  plan  is  objectionable  if  by  a  text-book  is 
meant  a  formal,  systematic  treatise  upon  the  whole  subject  of  political 
economy.  The  strongest  argument  against  the  text-book  plan  is  that 
it  has  not  stood  the  lest  of  practical  experience.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  a  textbook  of  a  size  convenient  for  high-school  use  can  contain 
nothing  but  the  barest  statement  of  definitions  and  principles,  and 
unless  life  is  infused  into  these  principles  by  the  teacher  the  work  is 
without  result.  The  teacher  accomplishes  nothing  unless  he  shakes 
himself  free  from  the  restraints  of  the  text-book  and  makes  the  subject 
live  by  bringing  it  into  relation  with  everyday  affairs,  A  guide  to 
the  teacher  and  reference  books  of  various  kinds  are  valuable,  but  in 
the  absence  of  these  many  books  should  be  employed  in  class 
exercises  rather  than  one.  The  high-school  library  plan,  which  has 
proved  so  successful  in  many  lines,  is  the  one  to  be  adopted  here. 

The  suggestion  that  formal  textbooks  in  political  economy  be 
abandoned  prepares  the  way  for  the  statement  that  teachers  must  not 
expect  to  present  the  science  of  political  economy  as  a  completed 
whole  to  the  high-school  student.  He  must  content  himself  with 
instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles.  He  cannot  hope  to  pre- 
sent economic  questions  in  all  their  intricacies  and  complications.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  young  minds  can  grasp  the  more 
intricate  problems,  can  make  all  modifications  and  concessions  neces- 
sary to  accuracy  of  statement  in  describing  the  working  of  economic 
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forces.  They  can  grasp,  however,  the  simpler  problems,  and  obtain 
valuable  training  from  their  consideration,  if  the  subject-matter  is  pre- 
sented in  a  way  that  is  interesting  and  stimulating. 

We  come  then  to  consider  the  question  of  method.  It  is  my  feeling 
and  experience  that  better  results  can  be  obtained  through  the  teach- 
ing of  more  economic  history  and  less  economic  theory.  For  a  defi- 
nition of  economic  history  I  am  under  obligations  to  Professor 
.Ashley  of  Harvard  UniversilVi  who  says  :  "  Economic  histon,-  asks  what 
has  been  the  material  basis  of  social  existence;  how  have  the  necessi- 
ties and  conveniences  of  human  life  been  produced ;  by  what  organi- 
zation has  labor  been  provided  and  directed;  how  have  the 
commodities  thus  produced  been  distributed;  what  have  been  the 
institutions  resting  on  this  direction  and  distribution;  what  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  methods  of  agriculture,  of  industry,  of  trade; 
can  any  intelligible  development  be  traced ;  and  if  so  has  it  been  from 
worse  to  better?" 

The  value  of  historical  training  in  general  is  so  well  recognized 
that  it  hardly  needs  defense  in  this  connection.  Its  application  to 
economics  has  met  with  more  or  less  opposition,  but  an  opposition 
which  has  been,  on  the  whole,  weak  and  illogical.  Students  must  be 
made  above  all  things  to  realize  that  economic  conclusions  are  rela- 
tive to  given  conditions;  that  they  possess,  therefore,  only  a  hypo- 
thetical validity.  They  must  be  impressed  with  the  (act  that  the 
problems  upon  which  we  as  citizens  are  now  engaged  did  not  spring 
up  suddenly  out  of  nothing,  but  that  they  represent  a  stage  in  eco- 
nomic development ;  that  they  are  an  outgrowth  of  past  conditions 
and  past  problems.  They  must  be  taught  the  proper  point  of  view. 
They  must  learn  to  apply  to  all  phenomena  the  principle  of  perspec- 
tive and  give  to  every  fact  its  proper  place  and  its  just  proportion. 
They  cannot  be  taught  properly  to  appreciate  the  present  great  strug- 
gle between  capital  and  labor  until  they  have  learned  something  of 
the  way  in  which  private  property  came  into  existence  and  of  the 
method  by  which  the  laborerwas  stripped  of  everything  except  property 
in  himself  as  a  result  of  the  great  inventions  and  of  the  industrial  rev- 
olution of  the  last  century. 

Why  then  study  industrial  history?  Because  in  the  first  place  the 
study  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  industrial  society  develops  in  the 
student  discriminating  judgment,  broadens  his  point  of  view,  and 
enlarges  his  sympathies.     In  the  second  place,  industrial  history  is  inti- 
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mately  bound  up  with  present-day  problems.  History  is  filled  with  the 
struggles  of  economic  forces.  One  ideal  has  triumphed,  another  has 
met  defeat.  We  have  the  practical  illustration  of  the  working  of  an 
economic  force.  Perhaps  it  is  a  warning.  A  fact,  an  event  in  history 
is  often  a  more  convincing  argument  than  a  book  full  of  theories.  In 
the  third  place,  econamic  history  can  be  studied  systematically  and  log- 
ically. It  is  complete  in  itself  and  furnishes  the  student  with  some- 
thing which  is  tangible  and  capable  of  being  practically  applied.  He 
is  studying  the  forces  that  are  touching  and  influencing  his  everyday 
life. 

Such  a  course  should  consist  mainly  in  a  study  of  English  economic 
history  as  a  basis  for  the  investigation  of  our  own  development.  It 
should  include  a  study  of  primitive  industrial  conditions  in  England 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  mano- 
rial system,  the  growth  of  towns,  the  development  of  a  national 
economic  life,  the  evolution  of  commerce,  the  economic  misdeeds  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  the  economic  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century,  prob- 
lems of  money,  poor  relief,  and  the  like;  a  history  of  the  changes  in 
methods  of  agriculture,  the  great  inventions  and  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion of  the  last  century,  the  factory  acts,  the  history  of  trade  unionism, 
and  the  various  problems  that  have  troubled  English  statesmen  during 
the  present  century.  This  should  be  followed  by  a  consideration  of 
the  economic  history  of  our  own  country  in  its  various  phases. 

I  recognize  that  the  teaching  of  economic  history  in  advance  of 
economic  theory  is  asserted  by  many  to  be  criminal  pedagogics.  With- 
out entering  into  a  discussion  of  this  much  mooted,  but  far  from  settled 
question,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  proposed  study  of  economic 
history  does  not  contemplate  an  abandonment  of  the  study  of  theory, 
but  rather  a  combined  study  of  Ihe  two,  the  history  to  be  illustrative  of 
the  theorj-.  the  theory  to  be  evolved  from  the  historj-.  The  history, 
then,  should  be  so  handled  as  at  the  same  time  to  instruct  the  students 
in  the  important  doctrines  of  the  science.  I  feel  confident  that  students 
will  become  more  genuinely  interested  in  the  subject  and  will  grasp  the 
principles  more  readily  when  they  are  illustrated  by  the  history  at  every 
step.  Beginning  with  economic  conditions  under  the  manorial  system, 
and  tracing  the  history  through  the  development  of  markets  and  fairs 
to  the  appearance  of  towns  and  the  evolution  of  a  national  economic 
life,  the  student  learns  naturally  the  principles  of  exchange;  the  trans- 
formation from  a  system  of  barter  to  a  money  economy ;  he  observes 
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how  this  exchange  system  becomes  steadily  more  complicated  and  he 
comes  finally  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles  underlying  internit- 
tional  trade.  The  history  of  the  great  Italian  banking  houses,  the 
Bank  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  Bank  of  England  gives  him  an  insight  into 
the  functions  of  a  bank  and  the  principles  underlying  the  banking  sys- 
tem ;  he  compares  them  with-  modern  banks  and  their  methods.  The 
debasement  of  the  coinagebyHenryVIII  and  other  monarchs,  the  influx 
of  the  precious  metals  into  England  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
present  to  him  in  simple  form  the  problem  of  prices;  he  has  practical 
illustration  of  the  working  of  Gresham's  law.  With  the  industrial  rev- 
olution of  the  last  century  he  gains  an  appreciation  of  the  function 
and  power  of  capital,  of  the  natural  way  in  which  our  labor  problem 
has  arisen.  He  sees  the  meaning  of  improper  distribution,  which  forma 
the  burden  of  the  socialistic  argument  against  capital. 

In  the  economic  history  of  our  own  country  the  student  again  hnds 
fundamental  economic  principles  in  practical  operation.  A  study  of 
our  tariff  history  gives  opportunity  to  investigate  the  laws  of  value,  the 
conditions  of  production,  international  trade.  The  development  of 
the  transportation  industry  illustrates  the  use  of  capital,  the  forms  of 
its  organization,  and  the  effect  of  the  corporate  organization  of  industry 
upon  the  general  question  of  distribution.  We  have  an  abundance  of 
banking  and  monetary  history  to  assist  in  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  banking  and  exchange  and  a  sufficiently  diversified  governmental 
policy  to  furnish  plenty  of  data  for  the  study  of  public  finance  in  all 
its  phases. 

This  plan  is  suggested  to  such  high  schools  as  are  now  giving 
courses  in  formal  political  economy,  and  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
such  courses. 

For  those  schools  which  are  at  present  teaching  no  economics  what- 
ever I  would  urge  a  greater  attention  to  economic  history  in  connec- 
tion with  instruction  in  political  history,  especially  of  England  and 
the  United  Stales. 

It  is  utterly  wrong  to  treat  history  as  though  it  were  nothing  but 
past  politics,  and  lo  leach  political  history  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
and  perhaps  more  important  phases.  In  a  general  study  of  English 
or  American  history  that  phase  of  the  subject  in  a  particular  period 
should  receive  the  most  careful  treatment  which  influences  most  widely 
the  life  and  development  of  the  people  of  that  period.  At  one  time 
it  may  be  the  purely  political  phase,  at  another  the  constitutional,  at 
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another  the  industrial.  The  consideration  of  one  phase  assists  the 
student  to  an  understanding  oE  other  phases,  and  the  study  of  history 
will  yield  the  best  results  only  when  the  various  phases  of  a  people's 
liEe  and  progress  are  given  each  their  proper  proportion  of  attention, 
A  statement  of  the  causes  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  between  France 
and  England,  for  example,  is  not  complete  unless  we  take  into  account 
the  commercial  relations  which  existed  at  the  time  between  England  and 
Flanders.  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion  of  1381  is  without  signiiicance  unless 
we  make  a  careful  study  of  the  life  of  the  peasant  class,  and  of  the 
inroads  made  upon  them  by  the  Black  Death.  The  industrial  phase 
of  the  Tudor  period  demands  careful  attention.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  English  people,  and  is 
a  prerequisite  to  a  comprehension  of  the  constitutional  changes  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Again,  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the 
same  principle  holds  true.  One  phase  of  the  subject  serves  to 
elucidate  another.  We  obtain,  for  example,  an  utterly  erroneous  con- 
ception of  the  slavery  question,  and  of  the  attitude  which  the  southern 
states  assumed,  if  we  do  not  consider  the  industrial  condition  of  the 
southern  states  and  the  part  which  slavery  played  in  their  entire 
economic  organization. 

Such  a  plan  of  correlation  has  been  followed  by  many  high-school 
teachers,  and  has  been  found  entirely  practicable.  If  consistently  fol- 
lowed it  will  give  the  student  some  insight  into  economic  principles  and 
some  conception  of  the  bearing  of  economic  problems. 

Having  in  mind  the  general  plan  which  I  have  outlined,  I  sent 
circulars  some  weeks  ago  to  the  leading  high  schools  of  the  North- 
west. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  sixty-three  replies  from  high  schools  in  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and 
Colorado.  Political  economy  is  taught  as  a  separate  subject  in  forty  of 
these  schools.  Thirty-three  schools  favor  more  or  less  of  a  change  to 
industrial  history ;  fifteen  are  opposed  to  such  a  change.  Ten  schools 
are  now  teaching  industrial  history  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
schools  are  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  correlating  work  in  indus- 
trial history  with  that  in  the  political  history  of  England  and  the 
United  States.  But  two  replies  were  received  vigorously  defending 
the  teaching  of  formal  political  economy  in  the  high  school,  and  these 
replies  were  from  men  who  have  had  special  training  in  economics, 
and  who  are  perhaps  justified  in  making  the  attempt  to  teach  to  a  lim- 
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ited  Dumber  oE  advanced  students  the  science  of  political  economy  as 
a  whole. 

This  investigation  coincides  in  its  results  with  that  instituted  by 
the  Committee  o[  Ten,  and  leads  inevitably  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  impression  with  which  I  began  the  investigation  has  become  a 
conviction  that,  under  present  conditions,  the  formal  teaching  of  polit- 
ical economy  in  the  high  schools  should  be  abandoned,  and  I  propose 
as  a  substitute  the  plan  already  presented  to  you, 

I  have  not  had  it  in  mind  to  lay  down  a  definite  plan  of  study, 
but  merely  to  suggest  an  outline  to  be  worked  out  in  detail  by  each 
instructor  with  such  modifications  as  seem  necessary  to  meet  local 
conditions  and  requirements. 

Let  me  add  just  a  word  in  answer  to  objections  that  have  been 
raised.  Says  one  correspondent,  "The  introduction  of  a  course  in 
industrial  history  will  add  one  more  subject  to  the  already  over- 
crowded high-school  course."  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  plan  does  not  demand  one  moment  of  additional  time 
from  the  high  schools.  Where  political  economy  is  now  taught,  indus* 
trial  history  is  to  take  its  place.  Where  political  economy  is  not 
taught,  industrial  history  is  to  be  treated  only  in  connection  with 
political  history  and  is  to  supersede  some  of  the  less  important  matter 
to  which  allcntion  is  now  devoted. 

Says  another,  "The  plan  of  work  is  too  difficult  for  high-school 
students,  and  the  reference  books  which  are  given  in  connection  with 
this  paper  for  high-school  reference  libraries  are  too  advanced  for  the 
grade  of  students  under  consideration."  This  must  of  course  remain 
somewhat  a  matter  of  opinion  until  it  has  been  definitely  settled  by 
experience.  However  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  any  student  who 
is  fitted  to  take  up  history  in  a  practical  and  sensible  manner  can, 
under  proper  guidance,  grasp  the  economic  principles  which  the  his- 
tory illustrates,  and  is  in  a  position  to  leap  the  benefits  which  result 
from  such  a  study. 

Says  another,  "But  we  have  not  the  teachers  fitted  to  carry  out 
successfully  such  a  plan."  This  is  a  real  difficulty  and  one  which 
constantly  confronts  those  interested  in  the  advancement  of  historical 
and  economic  studies  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  yet  I  feel  that 
the  average  teacher  in  the  high  school  is  better  prepared  to  carry  out 
this  plan  than  to  attempt  a  presentation  of  political  economy  as  a  for- 
mal science. 
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To  sum  up,  industrial  history  &s  here  proposed  offers  decided 
advantages  for  the  high-school  student  over  the  formal  teaching  of 
political  economy. 

It  develops  a  discriminating  judgment,  an  ability  to  distinguish 
the  fleeting  and  the  temporary  from  the  permanent  forces  which  deter- 
mine (he  character  of  our  civilization.  The  student  has  learned  to 
look  at  the  problems  critically  and  to  be  slow  to  accept  propositions 
which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  He  has  obtained  a 
wide  knowledge  of  economic  problems,  a  knowledge  which  he  can  apply 
to  the  solution  of  questions  with  which  he  is  brought  daily  into  contact. 

But  of  far  greater  importance  than  this,  he  has  acquired  an  attitude 
oE  mind,  a  historical- minded ness  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
proper  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  The  object  of  the  study 
of  economics  in  the  high  school  should  not  be  primarily  to  acquire 
facts.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  economic  for- 
mulas and  principles  at  his  tongue's  end.  Such  catch-words  and  rules 
oE  thumb  are  apt  to  prove  misleading  if  they  are  not  supported  by 
some  wider  knowledge  of  economic  development.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  students  should  have  such  a  conception  of  the  evolution 
of  economic  society  as  to  produce  in  them  a  conservatism,  a  judicial 
tolerance,  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and  hence  a  saner  and 
calmer  treatment  of  economic  questions.  It  may  not  be  possible,  as 
many  insist,  to  use  history  directly  in  the  solution  of  our  present-day 
questions.  Conditions  change  and  a  plan  which  was  practicable  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  economic  development  may  be  of  no  value  now.  But 
the  study  of  economics  in  its  historical  development  does  give  that 
impartiality  of  judgment  and  that  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others 
which  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  solution  of  the  troublesome  questions  now 
confronting  us.  Without  this  the  classes  can  never  be  brought 
together  and  the  vital  problems  which  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the 
republic  can  never  be  solved. 

I  submit  these  suggestions,  therefore,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating 
the  study  of  economics  among  young  men  and  women,  that  the  rising 
generation  may  approach  these  great  industrial  questions  with  a  zeal 
for  the  truth  and  in  that  spirit  of  charity  and  liberality  which  springs 
from  a  broad  conception  of  economic  development. 

Following  is  a  list  of  books  in  economic  history  which  should  be 
found  in  a  high-school  reference  library.  I  should  be  glad  to  make 
this  list  more  complete  and  detailed  upon  the  request  of  any  teacher. 
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Ashley. —  English    Industrial   Hislory,  »  vols.     [Putnams,   189a, 

"893] 

Cunningham. —  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce. 
[Cambridge  University  Press,  1890.2  Outlines  of  English  Industrial 
History.     [MacmiJlan,  1895.] 

GiBBiNS. —  Industrial  History  o£  England.  [Methuen  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don, 1S95.]  Industrial  England,  Historical  Outlines.  [Methuen  & 
Co.,  1897.] 

Thorold  Rogers. —  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages.  [Put- 
nams, 1884.]  Economic  Interpretation  of  History.  [Pulnams,  i838.] 
Industrial  and  Commercial  History  of  England.     [Putnams,  1892.] 

Henry  Dyer. —  Evolution  of  Industry.     [Macmillan,  1895.] 

Gross. —  The  Gild  Merchant,  a  vols.  [Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
1890.] 

ScHMOLLER. —  The  Mercantile  System.  [Economic  Classics  Series. 
— Macmillan,  1896.] 

ToYNBEE. —  Industrial  Revolution.     [Rivingtons,  1884.J 

Rand. —  Economic  History  since  1768.  [Waterman  &  Araee, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,   1888.] 

Garnier. —  History  of  the  English  Landed  Interest.  [Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co.,  1892.] 

Brodrick. —  English  Land  and  English  Landlords.  [Cassell, 
Galpin  &  Co.,  18S1.] 

Howell. — Conflict  of  Capital  and  Labor.  [Chatto  &  Windus, 
London,  1878.] 

Fowle. — The  Poor  Law.     [Macmillan,  i88j.] 

Webb. —  History  of  Trade-Union  ism.     [Longmans,  1S94.] 

JivoNs. —  State  in  Relation  lo  Labor,     [Macmillan,  i88a.] 

AMERICAN. 

BOLLES. — Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.  [Norwich, 
Conn.,   1881.] 

Wright.— Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.  [Flood  & 
Vincent,  1895.] 

Lalor. —  Cyclopredia  of  Political  Science.  [Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.,  1 88 J.] 

Bishop. — History  of  Manufactures,  2  vols.  [Young  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1864.] 
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Reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

Weeden. —  Economic    and    Social     History     of     New     England. 

[Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1891.] 

Ely. — Labor  Movement  in  America.     [Crowell  &  Co.,  t886.] 
Taussig, — TariR  History  o(  the  United  Stales.     [Putnams,  1892.] 
Wines, —  Punishment  and  Reformation.     [Crowell  &    Co.,  1895,] 
Von  Halle. — Trusts  or  Industrial  Combinations  in  the  United 

Stales.     [Macmillan,  1895.] 

Stiuson. —  Hand-book  to   the  Labor  Law  of  the  United  States. 

[Scribners,   iSq6.] 

Ingle. — Southern  Side-lights.     [Crowell  &  Co.,  1896.] 
Stickney.— The    Railroad   Problem.     [D.    D.    Merrill.    St.    Paul, 

1 891.] 

Smith. — Emigration  and  Immigration.     [Scribners,  1890.] 
GiLMAN. — Prolil    Sharing    Between     Employer    and     Employee. 

[Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  1S89.] 

JUCI.AR. —  Brief  History  of  Panics.     [Putnams,  1893.] 
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By  C  A.  McMuftKV,  Pu.D.. 
The  UaiTersity  of  Chicago. 


Thoroughly  educated  people  often  seem  as  partisan  and  one-sided 
as  the  if^norant  and  illiterate.  The  tolerant,  fair-minded,  judicial  spirit 
is  a  diflicult  acquirement  even  in  an  educated  man.  In  fact  a  good  part 
of  education  is  directly  opposed  to  iL  Most  of  us,  so  far  as  we  are 
educated,  are  trained  lo  one-sided  views,  and,  wbat  is  worse,  to  preju- 
diced feelings  and  attitudes  of  mind.  In  church,  in  politics,  in  histor- 
ical views,  in  theories  of  education  itself,  in  social  problems,  we  have 
met  everj-where  partisan,  often  violently  prejudiced,  teachers.  There  is 
very  little  security  against  this  sort  of  partisanship  in  society  so  long  as 
the  machinery  of  education  moves  in  these  deeply  cut  grooves.  Educa- 
tion itself  contributes  its  powerful,  often  unconscious,  influence,  lo 
strengthen  prejudiced  attitudes  of  mind  and  habits  of  thinking.  The 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  as  well  as  the  common  schools,  by  culti- 
vating the  debating,  contentious,  partisan  spirit,  produce  a  result  the 
opposite  to  that  most  needful  in  the  discussion  of  public  and  social 
problems.  Education,  therefore,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is 
but  little  protection  against  partisanship.  It  depends  entirely  upon 
what  kind  of  education  it  is,  whether  it  contributes  to  fair-mindedness 
or  to  violent  prejudice. 

This  difficulty  seems  to  point  clearly  to  the  following  query:  How 
can  a  race  of  teachers  be  gradually  educated  into  the  spirit  of  a  toler- 
ant, fair-minded  discussion  of  controverted  questions?  No  sudden  or 
marked  change  is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  direction  of  tolerance 
because  it  is  a  question  of  improving  the  inner  spirit  and  temper  of 
teachers,  a  question  of  self-control  and  reasonableness.  Growth  in  self- 
mastery  and  in  judicial  tolerance  is  gro^i-th  in  the  innermost  spirit  of 
charity  and  good  sense,  and  we  must  not  expect  too  rapid  a  progress 
in  this  highest  form  of  education  either  in  ourselves  or  in  others. 
Unconsciously  we  are  all  too  deeply  rooted  in  partial  and  biased  views 
and  habits  to  be  easily  capable  of  franlt  and  many-sided  tolerance- 
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the  place  to  begin  is  with  ourselves  and  with  the  body  of  teachers 
whose  attitude  oE  prejudice  or  tolerance  is  repeated,  on  the  average,  in 
the  growing  generation  of  children. 

It  does  not  seem  so  very  difficult  to  set  up  such  a  standard  and  ideal 
of  fair-tnindednessas  will  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  teachers.  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  point  out  numerous  opportunities  for  exercising  the  spirit 
of  candor  and  of  suspended  judgment,  both  in  school  management  and 
in  instruction.  The  historical  materials  and  topics  worked  over  in  the 
school  grades  are  even  better  for  purposes  of  cultivating  (air-minded 
Study  than  those  controverted,  and  as  yet  unsettled,  questions  of  present 
society  and  government  treated  in  the  political  and  social  science  of 
colleges  and  universities.  Very  many  of  the  important  history  topics 
usually  handled  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  of  the  grammar 
school,  were  two-sided  questions,  furnishing  the  best  opportunity  for  a 
thoughtful,  unprejudiced  weighing  of  evidence.  For  example:  the 
attitude  of  the  Puritans  toward  the  Quakers  and  Other  sects;  the  con- 
flict between  the  French  and  English  for  the  possession  oE  North  Amer- 
ica ;  the  Pe quod  War  and  the  French  wars  against  the  Iroquois;  the 
rights  of  royal  governors  and  of  the  colonies;  the  question  of  tax- 
ation of  the  colonies  by  Parliament ;  in  adopting  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, the  conflict  between  state  rights  and  federal  sovereignty;  the 
acquisition  oE  Louisiana  and  Texas;  the  implied  powers  of  the 
Constitution;  the  treason  of  Arnold;  the  execution  of  Major  Andre; 
the  important  acts  of  leading  men  in  important  crises,  as  Jay's  treaty 
with  England ;  in  fact  all  treaties  and  compromises  at  home  and  abroad, 
all  wars,  ail  conflicts  of  political  parties  involve  difficult  questions 
requiringimpartial  weighing  of  evidence.  No  just  appreciation  of  these 
problems  and  their  importance  can  be  had  except  by  a  candid  survey 
of  the  facts  and  arguments  on  both  sidet. 

The  common  historical  materials  worked  over  now  in  the  schools 
furnish,  therefore,  the  precise  occasion  needed  for  the  exercise  of  fair- 
mindedness  in  study. 

It  is  in  this  class  of  historical  and  social  problems,  where  exact 
mathematical  tests  and  reasonings  are  impossible,  that  candor  and  a 
thoughtful  weighing  of  reasons  and  even  of  probabilities  can  be  culti- 
vated. In  mathematics  there  is  no  demand  for  candor,  but  absolute 
dogmatism  is  permissible.  In  history  all  important  questions  are  prob- 
lematic. They  involve  not  only  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  but  of 
expediency  and  necessity,  of  public  sentiment,  oE  prevailing  opinions 
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and  prejudices.  The  suspended  judgment  is  necessary  in  ihc  ireai- 
meni  of  historical  controversies.  Prudence,  caution,  open-mindedness 
to  all  sides  of  a  question  are  indispensable  to  fair  and  honest  study. 
The  questions  of  history  aie  good  maierials  tipon  which  to  develop  a 
judicial  spirit  because  they  are  so  interesting  and  so  objective.  We  are 
not  warped  by  our  own  interests  and  prejudices,  and  it  is  easier  to  be 
fair  and  comprehensive. 

Below  ihe  high  school  the  materials  for  civic  training  and  culture 
for  developing  a  patriotic  American  spirit  arc  found  also  in  reading 
and  literature.  A  few  out  of  the  many  selections  already  used  in  some 
schools  for  this  purpose  arc  here  noted.  Burke  on  Conciliation  with 
America,  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Building  of  the 
Ship,  and  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  Hawthorne's  Stories  of  New  England 
and  Grandfather's  Chair,  Whittier's  Voices  of  Freedom,  Barbara  Friet- 
chie,  National  Hymn,  Webster's  two  speeches  at  Bunker  Hill,  at  Ply- 
mouth, on  Washington  and  on  .\damsand  Jefierson,  Emerson's  Amer- 
ican Scholar,  The  Fortune  of  the  Republic,  The  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, Brj-ant's  Song  of  Marion's  Men,  Our  Country's  Call,  O  Mother 
ofa  Mighty  Race.  Washington's  Letters  and  Farewell  Address.  Holmes' 
Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill,  Ballad  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 
Robinson  of  Leyden,  Lexington,  Lincoln's  Inaugurals  and  Gettysburg 
Speech,  Lowell's  Under  the  Old  Elm,  Concord  Ode,  and  Essay  on 
Democracy,  Autobiography  of  Franklin,  Mrs.  Hemans'  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  America  and  other  patriotic  songs,  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Scudder's  Essays  on  Literature  in  Schools,  The  best  of  our 
American  poets  and  statesmen  have  given  in  the  forms  of  literature  a 
dignified  and  commanding  expression  to  the  best  ideals  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. We  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  hand  in  hand  with  the  aston- 
ishing growth  of  our  material  resources  in  the  last  hundred  years  has 
gone  a  growth  in  culture- ideals,  social,  political,  and  religious,  which 
is  of  supreme  educative  value  for  the  present  and  the  future.  Our  poets 
and  true  statesmen  have  made  articulate  the  best  experience  and  thought 
of  our  national  life.  They  have  winged  this  thought  with  poetry  and 
eloquence,  stirring  the  hearts  of  mature  men  and  women  and  touching 
the  sensitive  life  of  millions  of  schoolchildren. 

An  unpleasant  attendant  of  this  genuine  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
true  Americanism  is  a  sentimental  bombast  or  braggadocio  which  has 
been  fully  exploited  in  this  country  for  many  years.  It  is  a  too  common 
counterfeit  for  true  patriotism,  exalting  everything  American  and  placing 
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[ether  countries  Id  contempt.  It  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  spirit  of 
candor  and  liberality  which  should  be  willing  to  face  and  acknowledge 
the  evils  in  our  own  society  and  approve  and  adopt  the  merits  found 

Bin  the  societies  of  other  countries.  The  spirit  of  indiscriminate  praise 
and  boastfulness  in  regard  to  all  things  American  is  not  the  spirit  to 
cultivate  in  our  American  schools  with  our  future  citizens.     Our  best 

H  American  literature  does  indeed  reflect  the  self-respect  oE  a  great  and 
free  nation,  proud  of  its  past  and  exuberant  in  future  hopes,  but  it  is  a 
pride  based  only  in  small  part  in  our  material  riches  and   physical 

^■strength.  Physical  strength  and  resources  are  valuable  in  a  nation, 
as  they  are  in  a  man  but  we  do  not  admire  a  giant  for  boasting  of  his 
bulk  and  muscle. 

H  One  cause  oE  this  boastful  spirit  is  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
selected  and  used  selections  from  our  patriotic  literature.  The  brief 
outbursts  oE  eloquence  in  Webster  and  our  short  patriotic  ballads  when 
separated  from  their  setting  in  longer  masterpieces  of  literature  and  in 
life  have  given  a  wrong  impression  oE  boastfulness.  When  we  use 
Webster's  speeches  as  wholes  a  body  of  thought  will  be  put  behind  these 
utterances,  giving  them  full  meaning.  To  get  at  the  true  enlightened 
spirit  of  patriotism  we  need  to  consult  Emerson,  Webster,  Lowell, 
Everett,   Bryant,  and  Sumner    in    their  complete  poems,  essays,  and 

^tvpeeches. 

^  Another  cause  o£  the  narrow  and  perverted  American  spirit  is  the 
manner  in  which  our  history  has  been  taught.  In  our  treatment  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of  i8fi,  and  the  Civil  War  a  false  pride 
has  caused  us  to  magnify  our  own  virtues  and  successes  and  to  minimize 
the  worth  of  our  enemies.  It  may  be  said  that  very  little  effort  has  been 
made  in  our  histories  to  treat  any  of  these  conflicts  in  an  impartial  way, 

•  thoughtfully  presenting  the  causes  and  conflicts  on  both  sides.  There 
is  a  tacit  assumption  in  nearly  all  cases  that  we  were  in  the  right  and 
our  enemies  in  the  wrong,  certainly  a  very  primitive  and  barbaric  mode 

■  of  getting  lessons  out  of  history. 
Still  another  cause  of  partisan  spirit  in  our  education  has  been 
steadily  cultivated  in  our  debating  societies,  contests,  and  various  forms 
oE  literary  contention.  The  philosopher,  John  Locke,  was  strongly  of 
^pthe  opinion  that  debate,  controversy,  and  the  love  of  contention  were 
not  favorable  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  no  matter  how  much  we 
may  admire  skill  and  power  in  debate,  we  must  always  remember  that 
the  partisan  and  the  advocate  must  be  laid  aside  in  the  search  for  truth. 
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Our  present  course  of  study  certainly  has  a  considerable  inflaence 
in  shaping  the  political  ideas  of  children  in  preparation  for  citizenship, 
but  there  seem  to  be  two  defects  which  may  be  clearly  pointed  out. 
On  the  one  side  an  exaggerated  and  somewhat  bombastic  spirit  of  patri- 
otism has  been  cultivated  which  we  might  fairly  call  sentimental  patri- 
otism, and  on  the  other  side  many  of  the  facts  belonging  to  history  and 
civics  have  been  taught  in  a  spiritless  way,  as  if  facts  alone  constitute 
education.  The  constitution  and  framework  oE  our  government  are 
important  enough,  but  they  are  often  taught  in  a  listless  and  perfunc- 
tory way.  It  is  not  difhcult  to  set  up  the  ideal  towards  which  we  must 
work  in  the  teaching  of  civics. 

The  golden  mean  between  these  two  extremes  is  an  interesting, 
instructive  study  of  our  history,  government,  and  social  life  which  not 
only  gets  at  the  important  facts  but  constantly  awakens  those  better 
sympathies  and  ideals  whicb  are  so  necessary  in  any  true  culture^ 
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PLAN   AND    PURPOSE   OF  THE  NATIONAL  HERBART 

SOCIETY. 

This  society  is  now  beginning  its  Ibiid  year  of  aggressive  discussioD  of 
Imponant  topics  in  education. 

Il  is  the  wdl-matuied  plan  of  the  socieiy  to  secure  the  best  papers  witbin 
its  reach  on  the  most  vital  problems  of  American  education.  These  papers 
are  printed  beforehand  and  circulated  among  the  members  so  that  they  may 
be  carefully  read  and  weighed  before  the  time  for  discussion  in  the  meetings. 
The  publications  may  then  be  taken  home  and  their  practical  value  tested. 
This  plan  provides  (what  is  not  usual  in  our  educational  meetings)  for  very 
careful  preparation  of  papers,  thorough  and  complete  discussion  after  thought- 
ful reading,  and  the  later  study,  testing,  and  application  of  the  theories  pro- 
posed. In  this  way  It  is  believed  that  progress  can  be  made  toward  the 
settlement  of  some  of  our  vexed  questions  of  education. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  already  out  and  dclinitely  planned  are  as  follows  ; 
First  Yearbook  for  iBgs  — 

"  Concentralion,"   Frank  M.  McMorry. 

"  The  Culture  Epochs,"  C.  C.  Van  Liew. 

"  Most  Pressing  Problems,"  Charlet  De  Garmo. 

"Course  oi  Study  for  Primary  Gradee,"  Mrs.  L)d>  McMurry. 

First  Supplement  to  the  First  Yearbook.     (Denver) — 

"  DiECusfion  of  the  Denver  Papers." 

"A  Descriptive  List  of  En^liih  and  German  Worki  on  Herbartian  Peda 

goBy-" 

Second  Supplement  to  the  First  Yearbook  — 

"  liilerest  as  Related  lo  WiU,"  John  Dewey. 

Also  the  Discussion  of  this  Paper  at  Jacksonville- 
Second  Yearbook.  i8()6.     (Buffalo)^ 

"Uolation  and  UnilicBtion  as  Gases  of  ■  Course  of  Study,"  by  Emerson  E 

While.     Reply,  by  Charles  A.  McMurry. 
"  A  Symposium  on  the  Culture  Epochs."     Papers  by  Lukens,  Seeley,  Brown, 

Dewey.  McMurry.  Galbrcalh,  Hinsilale.'Felmley,  and  Van  Liew. 
"  E*t«»ent  Status  of  the  Doctrine  of  Icilcrcst,"     De  Garmo. 
"Literature  in  tile  High  School,"  J.  Rose  Colby. 
List  of  Book9. 
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Supplement  lo  the  Second  Yearbook  — 

"Tr»ining  forCiluenihip."  Jeremiih  W.  Jenki. 
Third  Ye&tbook  — 

"  Moral  Education,"  lotiD  Dewey,  Cbulct  D«  Guno,  Wtn.  T.  Hunt,  Jolui 

AdRms. 
Supplement  on  "  Training  tor  CicUenihip,"  E.  ].  JaniEi,  C.  C.  V«n  Lie*. 
J.  W.  Jenks.  F.  McMurry,  L.  Galbrealh,  H.  M.  Slauion.  O.  T.  Bright, 
Frank  Dixon,  kod  C.  McMurry. 

URMBBRSMIP. 

Single  membership  in  the  National  Herbart  Society  may  be  had  by  send- 
ing to  the  secretary  cAie  dollar  per  year  (iDcluding  the  Yearbook  and  two 
Supplements).  Back  numbers  of  the  Yearbooks  may  be  secured  from  the 
secretary  for  fifty  cents  each ;  Supplements  for  iweDty-live  cents  each. 
Ordered  in  quantities  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  30  per  cenL 

LOCAL  CLUBS. 

A  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  the  formation  of  local  clubs  of  thoM 
wishing  to  study  the  Yearbooks  and  Supplements.  Many  such  local  clubs 
have  been  formed  at  Normal  Schools.at  Universities,  by  city  superintendents, 
and  in  some  cases  by  county  superintendents.  When  four  or  more  persons 
wish  10  form  a  local  club  the  membership  is  fixed  at  75  cents  for  each  person. 
They  will  elect  a  chairman,  who  will  conduct  the  correspondence,  receive  the 
Yearbook  and  Supplements  for  the  club,  sending  the  money,  and  forwarding 
all  questions  and  communications  to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Society. 

COURSES  OF  READING. 

For  those  local  clubs  wishing  to  take  up  a  course  of  reading  in  Herbartian 
Pedagogy  such  a  course  is  fully  outlined  in  the  First  Supplement  to  the  First 
Yearbook  and  also  in  the  Second  Yearbook.  A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
leading  books  in  English  and  German  is  given. 

The  success  of  a  local  club  depends  largely  upon  the  chairman,  wbo 
should  not  only  receive  and  distribute  the  Yearbooks,  but  fix  a  regular  time 
for  meetings,  appoint  a  member  for  each  meeting  who  shall  present  a  well 
prepared  paper  and  assist  in  the  discussions.  In  the  discussion  of  important 
topics,  such  as  concentration,  apperception,  interest,  culture  epochs,  a  series 
of  comparative  readings  from  several  books  should  be  planned. 

Those  wishing  to  become  members  of  the  National  Herbart  Society,  either 
singly  or  la  clubs,  should  send  their  membership  fee  to  the  secretary, 

Charles  A.  McMdrrv, 
The  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  lUtnoii 
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OBSERVATION  AND   APPERCEPTION. 


ByPkor.   Arnold    Tompkins, 
University  of  Illmots. 


1.  Thinking  is  the  process  of  realizing  universHi  spirit  through  an 
individual  object.  There  must  always  be  present  in  the  mind  of  the 
thinker  an  individual,  concrete  object  —  not  necessarily  material. 
There  must  be  present,  also,  some  creative  energy,  force,  or  spirit; 
some  universal  element,  which  determines  the  object;  and  which, 
therefore,  the  object  signifies ;  or,  which  constitutes  the  reality  of  the 
object.  All  thought  moves  in  the  relation  of  the  individual  and  the 
universal. 

2.  Hence,  in  thinking  some  individual  must  always  be  present.     It 
'may    be  present  in   two  ways:      (i)  present  through  the  senses — in 

sense-perception  ;  (j)  present  through  the  representative  power,  or 
powers  of  the  mind.  Thinking  the  meaning  of  objects  present  to  the 
senses  is  observation  ;  or,  observation  is  a  search  for  universal  truth 
by  sense  contact  with  objects.  The  word  observation  is  sometimes 
used  to  include  the  activity  of  the  mind  on  an  absent  object — an 
object  only  represented  to  the  mind  by  memory  or  imagination;  as 
when  we  speak  of  observing  an  historical  event.  With  this  extension 
of  the  use  of  the  word  all  thinking  is  observing,  since,  in  thinking,  an 
individual  must  always  be  present  in  the  mind,  whether  we  accept  the 
narrow  or  the  broad  meaning,  observation  includes  the  whole  mental 
life  exercised  upon  an  object. 

In  the  narrowest  meaning  of  the  word,  it  can  never  be  restricted  to 
the  mere  sense  activity  of  the  mind.  It  can  never  mean  less  than  the 
reading  of  meaning  into  the  object  present  to  the  senses,  and  this 
requires  the  complex  activity  of  the  whole  mind — perception,  memory, 
imagination,  judgment,  and  reason,  with  feeling  and  volition.  Not 
one  of  these  can  be  omitted  from  a  real  act  of  observation.  One  can- 
not sec  an  object  without  syllogizing  as  Dr.  Harris  has  so  clearly 
shown.  Hence,  the  superficiality  of  all  discussions  which  limit  obscr- 
ilion  to  the  mere  activity  of  the  senses ;  and  the  amusing  spectacle, 
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often  witnessed  in   the  schoolroom,  of  exercises  given  to  train 
observing  faculties.      To  discuss  adequately  observation  is  to  disc 
the  entire  psychology  of  education  ;  and  to  train  the  observing  powen 
is  to  educate  the  pupil. 

3.  As  we  have  seen  there  must  be  preseat  in  observation  not  odI 
an  individual  object,  but  some  universal,  creative  energy  to  be  iden 
lied  with  the  individual  observed.  This  universal  is  the  mind  of 
thinker  himself.  The  universality  of  the  mind  of  the  thinker 
Ititely  determines  the  universality  given  to  the  object  thought, 
individual  object  con  signify  to  the  thinker  nothing  above  his  c 
life.  What  I  am,  measures  accurately  what  I  think.  The  thinker 
himself  is  the  apperceptive  basis  in  all  observations — the  universal 
which  must  be  present  with  the  individual  object  to  be  observed. 
Apperception  is  thus  an  organic  phase  of  observation ;  or  rather  both 
are  phases  of  one  process.  One  emphasiies  the  individual,  and  the 
other  the  universal  element  in  the  process,  or,  rather,  each  emphasizes 
one  of  the  different  directions  of  the  process^  the  mind  toward  I  lie 
object,  and  the  object  toward  the  mind. 

"Apperception  mass"  is  an  expression  for  the  attained  life  of  ih 
thinker  by  which,  and  through  which,  the  object  is  observed.  The 
expression  seems  to  me  somewhat  mechanical,  inasmuch  as  it  suggests 
that  an  individual  is  one  thing  and  his  mass  of  ideas  another. 

4,  The  self,  which  is  the  apperceptive  basis  of  observation,  becomes 
a  larger  self  through  that  process.  The  self  finds  the  self  in  the  object 
observed  ;  comes  to  its  inheritance  in  the  object;  realizes  itself  in  the 
object.  Every  act  of  observation,  therefore  gives  vantage  ground  for 
further  observation,  in  that  the  individual  object  observed,  enlarges  the 
life  of  the  observer.  Other  things  equal,  he  who  dwells  in  the  highest 
eminence  of  life  and  thought,  is  the  best  observer;  and  to  cultivate  the 
powers  of  observation  is,  again,  simply  to  educate  the  individual.  Or 
may  we  not  say  that  observation  involves  the  whole  process  of  life 
This  may  appear  thus :  The  fundamental  impulse  of  the  soul  is  that 
self-realization.  This  end  of  life  is  sought  in  the  worid  of  objeci 
manifest  to  the  senses.  How  object  is  observed  and  interpreted  as 
means  of  self-realization.  And  here  we  have  the  due  to  interest,  which 
includes  observation.  The  word  interest  means  to  be  between.  Unless 
ihe  object  is  felt  to  be  between  my  present,  real  self,  and  my  future 
ideal  self.  I  can  have  no  interest  in  it.  Hence,  ideals  of  life  determine 
the  scope  and  character  of  one's  observation.     When  Darwin  set  tip 
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an  aim  in  his  life  the  refutation  of  the  doctrine  that  species  are  sep- 
arately created,  what  he  should  then  be  interested  in  observing  was 
thus  predetermined  ;  likewise  the  character  and  details  of  his  observa- 
tion. Hence,  in  cultivating  observation  the  pupil  must  first  be  led  to 
propose  to  himself  some  life  problem.  Mere  observing,  (.  e.,  looking, 
at  things,  is  a  meaningless  and  purposeless  process.  To  be  of  value  it 
must  be  directed  and  inspired  by  some  life  aim,  the  higher  the  better ; 
for  the  higher  the  aim  of  life  the  more  fruitful  the  observation. 

5.  By  implication  we  see  in  all  this  the  fallacy  of  slicing  up  the 
mind  and  trying  to  cultivate  it  part  by  part ;  as  the  senses,  memory, 
etc.  And  yet  we  often  see  lessons  given  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
mere  sense  training,  etc.  Since  the  whole  life  is  present  in  every  act 
of  the  mind,  should  not  all  processes  of  education  move  under  some 
dominating  life  purpose? 


AUTHORS'  PREFACE. 


Ths  theme  appoinied  for  the  conference  of  directors  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Saxony  for  the  present  year  (1883),  namely,  " How  far  Iht 
didactic  principles  of  Herhart-Ziller-Sloy  are  serviceable  for  instructioH 
in  lilt  secondary  schools  t"  was  treated  with  great  interest  by  a  majority 
of  the  reviewers  appointed  by  the  separate  assemblies  of  teachers. 
This  subject  was  handled  in  such  a  thoroughgoing,  fruitful  manner, 
and  awakened  in  larger  circles  oi  teachers  such  a  degree  of  attention, 
that  it  seemed  desirable  to  make  these  discussions  more  general  and 
easily  accessible  than  by  their  reception  into  a  collection  of  all  the 
conference  deliberations.  Since,  moreover,  the  undersigned,  in  pre- 
paring the  principal  report  (as  also  his  colaborer),  has  desired  to  give 
expression  as  little  as  possible  to  his  own  view,  but  rather  to  that  of 
the  other  reviewers,  he  thought  by  arranging  a  separate  reprint  lo  per- 
form a  welcome  service  to  these  numerous  reviewers. 

The  passages  quoted  from  these  reports  establish  the  fact  that  the 
necessity  for  a  rational  didactics  in  secondary  instruction  is  felt  in  ever 
wider  circles  ;  whether  it  be  to  retrieve  what  has  been  lost,  or  to  pre- 
pare a  profitable  solution  of  many  highly  important  school  questions 
which  especially  concern  the  present  time.  The  fact  that  a  rational 
didactics  has  nowhere  been  so  energetically  and  systematically  culii- 
vated  as  by  the  school  of  Herbart-Ziller-Sioy,  makes  it  at  least  a  his- 
torical duly  no  longer  to  ignore  the  work  of  this  school,  but  to  lest  it 
without  prejudice.  Perhaps,  then,  it  will  appear  to  others  also,  as  well 
as  to  a  large  number  of  the  reviewers,  not  only  that  the  prejudices  will 
disappear,  but  that  a  fair-minded  estimation  will  lead  lo  the  conviction 
"that  this  didactics  has  more  than  a  simple  historical,  contemporary 
value  i  that  it  contains  elements  to  which  we  must  attribute  a  perma- 
nent value ;  that  here  treasures  He  hidden  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
known,  honored,  and  utilijied  ;  leading  points  of  view  are  revealed 
which  just  ai  ihc  present  time  insure  a  welcome  anchorage,  a  desired 
I  support." 

It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the  permanent  value  in  the  work 
of  a  pedagogical  genius  was  so  late  in   becoming  a  possession   of  all. 
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Even  the  great  productive  principles  of  PestatozKJ  did  not  rcalljr  pi 
over  into  the  general  pedagogical  consciousness  until  after  the  celebn- 
tion  o(  the  year  1 846,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  people  could  over* 
come  the  prejudice  against  his  didactic  luodcls,  a  prejudice  whidi 
mistook  tbe  shell  (or  the  kernel.  It  is  time  (or  us  to  bethink  ourselrei 
that  I'est.ilozzi  and  Herbarl  lived  also  for  the  secondary  schools. 

Dr.  Frick  and  Dr.  Fbiedkl. 


THESES. 

Herbabt's  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  as  of  a  perfectly  sim{ 
monad  is  rejected  by  the  reviewers. 

Knowledge  exercises,  indeed,  a  strong  influence  upon  the  will,  but 
it  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  essential  source  of  the  will. 

Not  knowledge,  but  interest  Is  the  purpose  and  aim  of  all  iostnic 
lion. 

The  intellect  itself  requires,  as  far  as  possible,  a  many-sided  cultiva-' 
tion,  and  a  moral-educative  instruction    must  provide  for  this  ;  only 
this  cultivation  should  never  separate  itself  from  the  training  of  lfa«] 
sensibilities  and  the  will. 

The  greater  part  of  those  reviews  which  touch  upon  this  funda'I 
mental  doctrine  of  the  Herbart-Ziller-Stoy  didactics,  iworu/-^,/KriilVp^| 
instruclion,  have  spoken  in  full  agreement  in  its  favor  and  in  part  with] 
great  decision. 

The  materials  oSered  for  concentration  in  the  common  school  are 
rejected  for  the  secondary  schools.  But  "  very  weighty  and  valuable 
thoughts  for  our  secondary  schools  are  involved  in  the  proposal  of  such 
important  material  of  concentration  from  the  epochs  and  turning- 
points  of  historical  development."  _ 

How  numerous,  or,  rather,  how  numberless,  indeed,  are  the  con*^ 
nccting  threads  which  run  back  and  forth  from  one  object  to  another, 
and  from  one  semester  to  another,  only  the  teacher  who  stands  in  tbe_ 
midst  of  instruction  is  fully  conscious.  ■ 

The  subject-matter  of  instruction  must  be  organized  out  of  xaaxkj 
articulated  parts. 

In  every  single  branch  the  subject-matter  should  be  carefull] 
ordered  and  divided  up  into  unities,  and  it  should  not  be  heaped  u( 
in  masses  or  in  encyclopedic  fashion. 


THE  VALUE    OF   THE    DIDACTIC    PRINCIPLES   OF    HER- 
BART-ZILLER-STOY  IN  VIEW    OF    THEIR  SERVICE 
ABLENESS    FOR   THE   INSTRUCTION    IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


By  DlBKKTQK  Dr.  Otto  Frick  (Hftlle)  and 
DiREKTOH  Dr.  Friedel  (Slcndal). 


DOUBTFUL    PRESUPPOSITIONS    OF    HERBARTIAN    PEDAGORY. 

The  presuppositions  o[  Herbart'a  pedagogy  and  didaclic,  so  far  as 

'they  relate  to   his  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  as  of  a  thing 

perfectly  simple,  without  content  and    relation,  a  thing  also  without 

ideas  or  consciousness  upon  which,  through  educative  instruction,  per- 

^ceptions  must  be  grafted,  and  on  the  basis  ot  the  perceptions,  desires, 

and  finally  a  character  must  be  built  —  these  presuppositions   find  no 

defender  among  the  reviewers,  but  unanimous  contradiction,  so  far  as 

the  reviews  and  conferences   in  any  way  touch  upon  this  point.     This 

conception  of  the  soul   is  disproved   in  the  most  fundamental  way  by 

Ithe  reviewers   from  Erfurt,  Rossleben,  Halle.  Seehausen,  and    Muehl- 

fhausen,  as   incompatible  with    the  notion  of  the  human   soul,  created 

lln  the  image  of  God,  with  the  mysterious  depth  of  Its  inborn  powers, 

with   the  freedom   of  the  will,  with    its  spontaneously  active   nature, 

J  with  experience,  etc. 

Id  the  following  manner,  also,  the  doubtful  consequences  of  the 
Herbartian  psychology  in  their  bearings  upon  pedagogy  are  laid 
side  in  agreement  with  J,  H.  Fichle  (i'fisterer)  {Pedagogical  Psy- 
hetogy,  1880,  p.  26,  etc.).  "  Hcrbart  restored  the  notion  of  the  real 
'  soul,  and  insured  forever  to  psychology  the  principle  of  realistic  indi- 
vidualism, but  being  fettered  by  a  defective  metaphysics,  which  was 
shut  up  within  the  most  abstract  categories,  he  was  not  able  to  think 
of  the  soul,  except  in  the  most  abstract  manner,  as  simple  position, 
und  at  the  same  time  as  destined  to  remain  perfectly  simple." 

'  Herbart,  through   his  principle  of  the  formal   simplicity  of  the 
'■oul-nature,  of  its  emptiness  in  regard  to  all   the  original   faculties,  Is 
diivcQ    to  an  overstraining  of  the  pedagogical  problem,  to  an   over- 
estimation  of  the  teacher's  power  which  experience  in  no  way  con- 
itms.     In  consequence  of  this   principle,  education  should  be  able  to 
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make  out  of  the  totally  indifierent   nature  of  the  soul,  what 
(On  this   point  compaie  Weiss,  p.  i8.)     "  Teacher  and  edtic^tot  wilh 
Herbart,  are  not  simply  the  gardeners,  who  bring  to  devclopnjcni  the 
existing  germs  of  the  soul,  through  care  and  protection,  but  they 
the   builders  who  construct  the  machinery  of  the  mind.     The  soul 
indeed,  super-sensual,  but  it  is  a  thing  of  nature  thoroughlv  dcpe&ij- 
ent,  wholly  controlled  by  the  mechanism  of  the  thinking  process,  as  ii 
were,  only  a   channel  for  the  stream  of    ideas  which   is  conducted 
through  it,  while  it  should  be  an  independent  source  of  mental  lite 

When   Hcrban's    view   of   character -development   culminates 
the  sentence.  Out  of  knowledge,  arises  will,  there  lies  in  this  psycho- 
logical determinism  and   doctrinary  inlellectoaHsni,  the  irpuror  ^ti&x 
of    Herbartian    pedagogy.     Knowledge    exercises,    indeed,    a   sirOBi 
influence  upon  the  will,  but  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  essentb 
source  of  the  will.     (Rossleben   Ref.)     "From  such  a  view  is  den* 
the   insufficient   moral   and  religious  basis,  without  which  every  pedi-^; 
gogy  is  a/^r^/wuM  md^/Vf  without  anchorage  and  without   aim.     Pdl^| 
in  spite  of  the  very  worthy  moral   and  religious  zeal   of  Herbart,  ihe^^ 
ethical  with  him   is  only  a  subdivision   of  the  esthetic,  the  religious, 
nothing   more  than  a  deposit   of  the  mental  process  of  development 
in  man  without  independent  worth  and  peculiar  significance."  (Erfut* 
G..  Korref.) 

We  share  fully  in  these  doubts,  but  it  is  precisely  to  the  one-stded- 
ness  of  this  fundamental  psychological  conception  that  we  are  indebted 
f6r  the  energy  with  which  the  philosopher  has  so  successfully  pioneered 
his  way  in  investigating  and  establishing  the  laws  of  a  systeiuati^| 
development  of  the  soul,  ihal  is,  of  a  rational  didactics.  Accordingli^^ 
the  disadvantage  for  didactics  in  the  narrower  sense  is  in  reality,  not 
so  great  ;  Herbart  himself,  does  not  go  back  to  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  either  in  his  pedagogy,  nor  in  his  outline  of  pedagogical 
lectures. 

The  very  emptiness  of  this  fundamental   psychological   conception 
not  only  makes  possible  the  introduction  of  other  more  subsianti 
views,  but  it  makes  them,  in  fact,  easier.     If  it  is,  in  general,  doubtd 
whether  any  one  of  the  changing  philosophical  or  psychological  sy 
lems  should   be  made  the  basis   of  didactics,  the  Herbartian  system 
relatively  the  least  objectionable,  because  other  philosophical  vic» 
will  more  easily  supplement  and  harmonize  with  it.     Herbart's  system 
appears  to  the  reviewer,  from   Naumburg,  in  fact,  as  a  neutral  ground 
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Upon  which  the  divergent  philosophical  and  religious  views  of  school- 
men, may  meet.     "Many  of  Herbart'a  propositions  may  be  adopted, 
also,  by  those  of  a  different  psychological  view."     (The  same   may  be 
^Baid  of  most  of  his  didactic  requirements.) 

^H  "The  tributary  science  of  ethics,  so  necessary  to  pedagogy,  may 
^Bk  any  system  which  has  a  scientific  basis,  and  which  recognizes  in 
^^mcn  the  obligation  of  moral  ideas.  And  the  neccssarv  tributary  sci- 
ence of  psychology,  may  be  any  psychology  which  confirms  the  edu- 
cabilily  of  the  will  through  the  power  of  perceptions  and  ideas,  and 
which  obtains  the  laws  of  psychical  life  from  empirical  observation." 
^^(Pforte  Korref.) 

^B      Herbart's  conceptions  of  the   nature  of  the  soul,  appear  accord- 
^Hngly  in  modified  form   in   'LSW^x  {Grundlegung,   p.   180;    VorUsungen, 
^rS  7-  P-  47i)aid   in  1  still  different   form   in   Stoy  {EntykI,  §  36,  com- 
P^c  §§  3t>T  89,  97.)  and  Kern  §  73.     On  p.  3   Kern  is  satisfied  with 
this  statement :  "  Pedagogy  can  come  to  terms,  therefore,  only  with  a 
f     psychology  in  which  the  soul  is  an  entity,  which  in  its  activities  and 
^Ktatic  conditions  shows  throughout  an  inner  conformity  to  law."     He 
^Bmita  to  characterize  more  nearly  such  a  psychological  theory,  because 
^|this  is  not  a  concern  of  pedagogy,  but  of  psychology, —  ground  suf- 
ficient, also,  for  us  that  we,  on  account  of  the  one-sidedness  of  Her- 
bart's conception  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  should  not  be  frightened 
away,  a  limine,  from  occupving  ourselves  with  him. 


THE    NATUBE    OF    INTEREST, 


I 

^^  Not  knowledge  but  interest  is  the  purpose  and  the  aim  of  all 
instruciion.  While,  on  the  contrary,  interest  is  commonly  turned 
about  and  falsely  regarded  as  a  means  and  a  condition  for  instruction 
(Rossleben  Ref.).  While  the  ordinary  practice  puts  interest  in 
the  service  of  instruction,  so  that,  through  awakened  interest,  the 
appropriation  of  knowledge  is  made  easy  and  secure,  Herbiirt  will 
have  interest  regarded  as  the  aim  of  instruction  (Seehausen  Ret.). 
Ordinarily,  savs  Herbart,  teachers  try  to  interest  the  pupils  so  that  they 
may  learn.  Pedagogically  correct  is  the  opposite.  They  should  learn 
10  as  10  establish  an  interest  for  later  limes  (Willmann). 

The  most   important   duty  of    instruction   consists,    according   to 
•  Herbart,  in  converting  voluntary  or  forced  attention  into  involuntary 
id  appropriating  attention   (Eisleben  Korref).     "  The  word  interest 
|irith  Herbart  not  the  meaning  of  a  secondary  element,  as  If  one 
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nhould  require  that  inslrtiction  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  [lupil  tn> 
follow  with  inieresi.     But  interest  is  set  up  as  the  very  lliing  whi 
Inslniction  aims  al  chiefly.      In   the  former  case  the  nccuiuulution  of 
knowledge  and  the  appropriation  of    skill   mould  ever  remain  the 
essential  aim  of  instruction.     But  that  which  concerns  interest  would 
only  come  in  in  the  second  place  so  as  to  ease  up  and  alleviate  greatly^ 
this  irksome  work.     In  Herbart's  sense  interest,  however,  has  no  refer 
ence  at  all  to  such  tasting  and  catching  at  the  sweetmeats  of  study, 
rather  the  tension  of  mental   power,  the  developed  self-activity  of  the 
mind  in  the  whole  range  of  its  capacity."     (Saizwedel  Kef.^  also  Kern. 

§9-) 

Such  an  interest  leads  to  the  threshold  of  will.  Interest  is  th>t 
condition  out  of  which  will  grows  ( Stoy,  p.  77),  Interest  builds  evei)- 
where  the  necessary  transition  to  will  (Ziller).  It  is  the  power  whi 
is  directed  toward  the  preservation  and  enlargement  of  onr  meat. 
possessions  ( Kern,  §  g).  This  lever  of  the  inner  life,  this  living  bon 
between  knowledge  and  will,  between  thought  and  action,  which  r 
also  associated  with  a  peculiar  mental  satisfaction  or  pleasure  is  inter 
est  (Erfurt,  C,  Ref.). 


lUld 
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MANV-SIDED   INTEREST. 

Interest  becomes  such  only  when  it  is  manysided.     In  regard  ic 
the  kinds  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  logical  explanation 
their  distinctions,  consult  Kern's  CoMcisi  Summary.  §  u,  and  also 
his  explanations,  §  37,  etc.     When  one  has  taken   a  deeper  view  ot 
this  he  will  have  no  important  criticism  and  the  somewhat  peculiar 
and  foreign  terminology  will  not  long  trouble  him  (on  the  one  side 
empirical,  speculative  and  esthetic,  and  on  the  other  side  the  sympa- 
thetic, social   and    religious   interest).       If  anyone   finds   the   matter 
beclouded  by  these  terms  he  may  perhaps  set  things  to  rights  some- 
what, as  follows:  the  kind  of  interest  may  be  deleniiined.  first,  accord- 
ing to  the  objects,  and   here   we   distinguish  (a)  a  world   in    us,  (^) 
world  about  us,  and  ^c)  a  world  above  us.     The  world  in   him  fhouldl 
not  be  for  the  pupil  an  object  of  liis  consciously  testing,  self-obscrv-l 
ing,  reflecting  thought.     It  is  unconsciously  to  him  the  object  itself 
be  educated,  but  the  world  above  him  and  around  him  may  well 
an  object  of  thought.     The  world  around  him  is  lirst  nature  (the  inler-l 
est,  feeling  for  nature),  and  second,  the  historical  world   on  the  side 
of  science  (the  interest,  scjenlilic  spirit),  art  (the  interest,  art  feeling). 
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Social  life  (a)  of  the  individual,  (rf)  of  the  whole  (the  interesi,  sympa- 
^^ihetic  sense  and  social  feeling).  Finally  the  inlerest  which  loses  itself 
Hin  the  secrets  and  truths  of  the  world  above  him  guides  to  religious 
^Dnlerest. 

^(  The  kind  of  interest  may  also  be  determined,  second,  according  to 
the  varying  relations  lo  the  objects,  whether  it  be  by  the  empirical 
(also  esthetic)  observation  or  an  investigating  search  (or  knowledge 
which  goes  after  the  reasons  and  binds  things  together  (both  perception 
and  conceptual  understanding)   or  finally  in   the  ethical   judgment 

•(moral  feeling).     Il  may  be,  therefore,  an   empirical,  speculative  and 
ethical  interest,  or  one  may  draw  the  categories  from  the  outline  in 
Schradcr's    Theory  cf  Education.  §  i6.     The  main    point    is  that  the 
teacher  with  a  clear  consciousness  make  it  his  duty  to  awaken  and 
develop  a  many-sided  interest,  as  often  as  possible  by  means  of  well- 
planned   labor  to  produce  that   condition  in  the  pupils   which  the 
^.reviewer  in  Salzwedel  describes  so  well  as  follows  : 
^P       "  If  now  we  cast  a  glance  into  the  experience  of  our  own  practice  and 
teslthecasesmoreclosely  where,  as  regards  thesucccssof  our  instruction, 
^wehadthehappyconsciousness  that  at  the  instant  we  had  struck  the  right 
chord  and,  to  use  another  figure  of  speech,  with  full  sails  were  steering 
erasmooth  surface  toward  the  aim.  there  will  always  come  into  our 
li«niory  the  glowing  eyes  of  the  pupils  which  at  every  moment  of  the 
tpresencation  were  marked  with  an  earnest  zeal  or  with  a  silent  absorp- 
tion,    .\n  earnest  quiet  niled  the  clas?.  broken  by  no  interference, 
threat  or  censure,  yet  al!  their  mental  powers  were  in  tense  vibration, 
in  order  to  lake  a  full  impression  of  the  presented  object,  in  order  to 
cholly  appropri.itc  it  and,  as  it  were,  lo   consume   it.     Here  we  have, 
[in  fact,  the  living  presence  of  the  inlerest  which   Herbart  conceived, 
the  undivided  life  and  action  of  the  mind  in  the  matter,  and  at  the 
same    lime    the  greatest    concentration   of    the  self :    and    we   must 
acltnowiedge     that    these   were    the     mosl    fruitful     and    satisfactory 
^kfnoments  of  our  instruction.     Whatever  sinks  into  the  soul  of  a  pupi) 
under  such  conditions  sticks  fast,  as  experience  proves,  and  produces 
manifestly  an  increase  of  mental  power. 
^B      "The  more  frequently  these  conditions  recur,  the  closer  they  follow 
^■one  another,  the  more  intense  and  lasting  they  become,  the  less  they 
^Fare  limited  to  one  phase  or  branch  of  instruction,  but  rather  spread 
themselves  equally  over  all  fields  of  study  (if  these  fields  of  study  are 
well  chosen  I,  the  better  is  l!ie  prospect  that  a  rich,  self-controlled  per- 
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sonnlity,  which  justifies  the  best  hopes,  will   prove  the  Hpe   fruit 
painful  labor." 

Bui  it  is  also  plain  that  these  kinds  of  interest  trill  deepen  in  <x> 
tent  and  strengthen  in  degree  according  to  our  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  this  Herbartian  requirement  is 
out  of  harmony  only  with  a  materialistic  view  of  the  world,  and  as  to 
the  rest,  il  may  be  harmonized  with  every  standpoint  that  involves  in 
earnest,  moral  view  of  life,  and  also  with  the  Christian  view. 

"To  be  sure,  a  Christian  theory  of  education  conceives  the  ideal 
oE  training  and  culture  in  a  fuller,  deeper,  in  a  more  concrete  and 
plastic  manner;  It  applies  to  mental  life  not  only  a  quantitative,  but 
also  a  ijualilativc,  ethical  standard,  for  it  regulates  knowledge  from 
the  standpoint  of  conscience,  docs  not  allow  the  will  to  be  determined 
solely  by  knowledge,  but  knows  that  the  latter  is  conditioned  first  of 
all  by  Liic  good  or  perverted  quality  of  the  former.  It  looks  both  into 
the  depths,  into  the  evils  of  human  nature  and  into  the  heights;  for 
It  knows  the  cure  and  possesses  in  the  facts  of  experience  and  in  the 
theories  of  the  personality,  that  is,  the  creation  of  man  in  the  image 
of  God,  of  sin  and  redemption,  of  salvation  and  of  holiness,  very  difiei- 
ent  powers  and  levers,  far  surer  pledges  for  the  attainment  of  its  aim 
than  Herbarl  and  his  system,  but  with  this  idealism  it  may  safely  com- 
bine againsi  ihe  encyclopedic  and  maierialistic  enemies  of  all  true  cul- 
ture and  religion." 

A  single  example,  A  candidate  treated  in  Quarta'  of  ihe  Real 
Gymnasium  from  Nepos  .\rislides  the  seemingly  dry  chapter  iii.  It 
was  necessary  to  remark  to  him  afterwards  that  he  had  made  too  little 
effort  to  awaken  interest  in  its  various  forms.  And  yet  there  was  not 
lacking  opportunity  even  here.  In  a  tactful  manner,  such  as  to  draw 
the  whole  class  into  the  effort,  let  the  460  talents  be  converted  into 
dollars  and  cents  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Not  only  let  them  point 
out  Delos  on  the  map.  but  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Syros.  which  is 
already  known  to  the  Real  school  pupils  in  geography  as  a  trade  center 
for  the  Levantine  steamers;  let  (hem  find  out  from  their  own 
observation  the  central  importance  of  this  island  as  of  an  d^i^oA^  tijs 
y5«-  Bring  the  notion  of  a.  tommune  aerariutn  ncaj  to  them  perhaps 
through  reference  to  the  royal  war-treasure  deposited  in   the  Julius 

'  The  courae  in  the  German  gymn«sium  ii  nine  years.  The  highest  class  if  c^ld 
PrimB.  the  loweit  Seila,  The  Liliti  names  of  the  clasKt  ate  Pcima,  Secunda.  Tcrtia. 
Quotta,  Quints,  anil  Sola.     Each  of  Ihe  three  higher  classei  includes  two  ]rears, 
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tower  of  the  Citadel  in  Spandau  (empirical  interest).  Answer  the 
question:  Why  to  Delos?  Why  to  Athens?  by  reference  to  ihe  old 
Delian  Amphictyonic  council  with  the  league's  sacred  temple  of  Apollo 
in  Delos,  which  had  been  already  renewed  by  I'isistralus  and  with 
which  a  connection  was  now  lo  be  made.  Show  that  in  the  later 
transfer  to  Athens  lay  the  decisive  recognition  for  its  whole  future 
development  of  the  superior  position  of  this  state,  and  its  importance 
as  head  of  the  league.  (Explanation  of  inner  reasons,  that  is,  specu- 
lative interest,  but  also  social  interest,  the  e:(planation  of  which  is 
suggested  by  the  words :  "ad  classes  aedificandas  exercitusque  com- 
parandos" —  a  strong  marine  is  a  condition  of  the  hegemony.)  Culti- 
vate here  also  the  personal  sympathy  for  the  chief  which  is  already 
awakened.  Note  the  contrast  between  his  powerful  station  as  a  royal 
treasurer  and  his  own  poverty.  He  outlives  his  great  rival  ;  with  what 
sort  of  feelings  ?  The  gratitude  of  his  country  is  transmitted  to  the 
children,  etc.  (sj-mpathetic  and  ethical  interest).  Point  also  to  the 
overruling  providence  which  lay  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  real  origi- 
nator of  Athenian  power,  through  his  own  guilt,  is  persecuted  as  a 
traitor  and  dies  in  banishment,  Aristides,  at  first  his  opponent,  finally 
carries  his  rival's  work  to  a  conclusion  and  wins  also  the  honors ;  an 
example  o(  o-uH^pmrvKij,  /.  e.,  the  keeping  of  good  conscience,  and  as  a 
picture  of  a  Si'icaoK.  "  Aristides  Justus  "  is  the  ground  thought  oE  this 
whole  Vila  (religious  interest). 

That  even  in  such  an  apparently  external  piece  of  work  as  the 
learning  ol  vocabularies,  in  a  wholly  natural  way,  an  awakening  of 
different  kinds  of  interest  may  take  place,  the  sketch  of  a  preparation 
in  our  pamphlet  Seminarium prafceptuum,  p.  38,  etc.,  may  furnish  proof. 

If  the  teacher  leads  the  children  to  observe  those  numerous  pas- 
the  Iliad,  and  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  them,  in  which  the 
sympathy  of  the  poet  for  a  person  and  his  fate  is  manifest 
(for  example  Bk.  II,  xvi,  350;  III,  343;  XI,  604,  etc.),  in  this  way 
there  is  produced  in  the  pupil  a  personal  (sympathetic)  interest,  fiist 
for  the  poet,  and  second,  in  still  greater  degree,  for  the  person  con- 
cerned. 

As  to  the  cultivation  of  a  many-sided  interest  in  natural-science 
instruction,  the  reviewer  from  Halle  (R.  G.)  expresses  himself  admira- 
bly as  follows  : 

t.  The  empirical  intfresi  is  touched  by  the  observation  of  Ihe  vari- 
ety Knd  change  in  phenomena, 
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3.  The  ipeeutative  interest  U  set  in  motion  by  showing  that  the  whole 
organizalion  oE  a  plant  or  animal  is  in  harmony  with  its  mode  of  life  and 
with  its  needs,  Examples  :  Show  in  the  leaf  of  a  plant  the  form  and 
the  function,  give  the  reason  why  it  is  spread  out  like  a  surface,  in 
water  plants  otherwise  than  in  land  plants,  sometimes  covered  with 
hairs,  in  others  not.     The  skeleton  of  birds  and  of  mammals,  etc. 

3.  Esthflie  interest  is  kindled  (a)  in  observing  the  form  and  color 
of  natural  objects,  (#)  in  studying  beautiful  landscapes  upon  excur- 
sions, {c)  by  singing  beautiful  nature  songs.  Esthetic  and  contem- 
plative study  of  nature  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  deserving  aims 
of  natural 'Science  instruction. 

4  and  5.  The  sympathftic  and  social  interests  are  stimulated  by 
imbuing  the  pupil  with  an  insight  into  the  law-abiding  course  of 
nature,  and  by  showing  him  that  he  is  a  living  part  of  the  same,  that 
in  his  needs  he  is  dependent  in  large  measure  upon  her  (domestic 
animals  and  agriculture),  that  every  encroachment  upon  nature  is 
attended  with  definite  results  («.  g.,  when  mountain  forests  are  cut 
down  floods  follow),  that  different  creatures  of  all  kinds  are  muiuallj 
very  closely  dependent  upon  one  another. 

The  religious  inttrest  is  awakened  by  the  constant  reference  to  tbe 
steady  causality  in  nature  which  forces  upon  us  the  conclusion  of  a 
final  originator  of  the  same.  The  nature  of  the  requirement  lies  ia 
this,  that  one  should  make  the  eRort  to  live  the  life  of  the  thing  in  bis 
inner  experience;  and  then  he  should  make  it  his  well-defined  duty  to 
bring  about  the  same  thing  in  the  pupils.  Then  will  instruction  become 
truly  lifelike  and  the  well-justified  complaint  that  so  many  teachers  are 
not  able  to  awaken  the  necessary  interest  in  pupils  will  diminish.  The 
teacher  himself  must  first  learn  to  see,  to  experience,  and  to  understand 
that  he  may  be  able  to  teach  others  to  see,  to  experience,  and  to  under- 
stand. But  what  Schrader  says  in  §  X  is  also  true  of  this  one:  "This 
remark,  as  to  the  justification  of  which  there  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt,  is  simply  set  aside  by  the  majority  of  teachers."  The  reviewers, 
so  far  as  ihey  touch  upon  this  fundamental  point  of  the  Hetbart-Ziller- 
Stoy  didactic,  are  in  unanimous  agreement.  (For  example  Seehauscn 
Ref.  Thesis:  "The  instruction  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  it 
shall  be  able  to  awaken  in  the  pupil  the  principal  kinds  of  mental 
interest  which  correspond  in  the  main  with  those  set  up  by  Herbart." 
Pforte  Korref.  Thesis:  "The  demand  of  the  Herbartians  that  by 
awakening  a  many-sided  interest  as  far  as  possible  in  every  recitation 
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period,  the  sclf-aciivily  of  the  pupils  is  to  be  secured,  deserves  recogni- 
tion.") On  the  contrary  one  voice  (Seehausen  Korref.)  sets  up  ihe 
counlerproposition:  "The  Herbartianrequireinent  that  a  many-sided 
interest  is  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  pupils  cannot  be  designated  as  a 
practicable  principle  in  the  higher  schools.  Reason:  The  demand  that 
the  gymnasia  be  freed  from  the  sluggish  mass  of  the  roediocres  and 
from  the  unwilling  horde  of  the  indifferent,  has  no  prospect  of  ful- 
fillment." Also  in  the  conference  discussions  opposition  was  not 
lacking.  For  example:  In  one  case  this  modi6cation  was  proposed 
—  the  awakening  as  much  as  possible  of  ow^-j/i/ci/ interest. 

IIABMONIOU.S  JNIERE8T. 

"The  result  of  this  many-sided  interest  when  once  produced,  is  a 
wealth  of  inner  life  both  of  power  and  depth  as  well  as  in  content  and 
fullness  which  is  produced  by  a  self-activity  developed  intensively  and 
extensively."  (Salzwedel  G.  Ref.)  "  It  is  a  mental  condition  which  is 
superior  to  alt  concurrent  mental  slates  except  that  of  will,  fills  us  with 
unbroken  satisfaction  and  moves  forward  with  steady,  self-active  pro- 
gress toward  ever  new  and  higher  aims."  (Ziller  /'£</•/.,  p.  151.)  "  It  is 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  sensibility  of  the  soul,  the  inner  mobility 
and  recepiiveness,  which  holds  the  middle  ground  between  observation 
and  aggressive  action;  when  the  soul  is  in  a  slate  of  relative  inner 
'content  yet  cherishes  the  desire  for  continued  enlargement  and  deep- 
ening of  the  circle  of  thought.  It  is  the  spirited  and  open  attitude, 
the  lively  self-producing  power,  which  steadily  expands  toward  the 
highest  aims,  toward  the  ideals  of  the  beautiful,  the  true  and  good, 
which  bows  humbly  and  thankfully  before  sacred  things  and  rises  to 
the  eternal."  (Krfurt  G.  Korref.)  This  result  is  the  so-called  "  harmo- 
nious (evenly-balanced)  inUres/."  (Herbart.)  And  we  find  here,  for 
(he  first  lime,  reduced  to  a  formulated  expression,  what  we  call  culture 
in  the  deep,  spiritual  sense — what  we  denominate  univtrsal  culturt. 
(Erfuri  G.  Korref.) 

M OKA L- EDUCATIVE  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  clear  that  this  universal  culture  has  also  character  development 
for  its  aim,  and  that  the  instruction  directed  to  this  end  may  be  called 
in  a  special  sense  moral-educative  instruction. 

As  to  Ihe  distinction  between  moral -educative  instruction  and  that 
which  is  not,  see  Ktni,  §  4  and  g  17. 
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This  proble 


the  whole,  brings 


the  contrast  betwi 
inslructioD  which  sets  up  as  its  purpose  to  extend  information  and 
knowledge,  and  that  other  liigher  instruction  which  in  every  single  labor 
is  directed  to  the  translation  of  information  into  knowledge  and  cut* 
ture.  "  The  intellect  itself  requires  as  far  as  possible  a  luany-sided 
cultivation,  and  a  moral -educative  instruction  must  provide  for  this; 
only  this  cultivation  should  never  separate  itself  from  the  training 
the  sensibilities  and  the  will."  That  these  shall  go  hand  in  hand,  an 
to  require  this  as  an  indispensable  test  of  a  good  instruction,  is  the 
incontestable  right  of  the  Hetbaii  school."  (Rossleben  Ref.)  All  build- 
ing up  of  the  circle  of  thought,  all  intellectual  training  and  all  the 
skill  which  the  pupil  acquires  through  a  moral -educative  instruction, 
should  serve  only  as  a  means  for  preparing  in  him  that  condition  of, 
mind  and  of  sensibility  which  brings  him  near  to  the  ideal  of  th' 
personality.  (Ziller.)  In  regard  to  the  serviceablenessot  the  Herbar- 
tian  requirement,  even  when  one  docs  not  agree  with  his  psych ologif^al 
premises,  says  Ref.  Rossleben,  "It  is  false  to  say  with  Herbart  thai 
morality  has  its  roots  in  many-sidedness,  but  that  it  is  essentially  con 
ditioned  by  this,  and  that  instruction,  therefore,  should  have  th 
greatest  regard  for  building  up  the  circle  of  thought,  is  not  to 
denied.  Even  if  one  does  not  attribute  to  instruction  an  all-controlliB, 
place  and  importance,  siill.  beyond  a  doubt  the  thought  is  of  grea 
significance  that  it,  with  Herbart,  should  be  placed  expressly  and 
directly  in  relation  to  the  final  aim  of  education,  the  development 
moral  character." 

But  that  an  emphatic  reference  to  a  demand  for  a  moral -educativt 
instruction  for  the  present  secondary  schools  is  by  no  means  supcrfln- 
ous  is  emphasised  by  numerous  reviewers.  We  are  concerned  here 
with  a  conflict,  or  at  least  a  limitation  of  the  widespread  notion  ihat 
the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  has  to  do,  first  of  all,  with  the  com- 
munication of  the  formal  training  by  means  of  a  very  many-sided 
mental  gymnastic,  while  this  should  serve  only  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
"We  are  able,  therefore,  to  subscribe  with  full  conviction  when  ihc 
Herbart  school,  with  great  positiveness,  sets  itself  against  the  old 
prejudice  that  instruction  in  our  secondary  schools  serves  the  purpose 
mainly  of  a  so-called  formal  training,  that  it  busies  itself  chiefly  wi 
the  forms  of  things  or  with  the  largest  possible  accumulation  of  knowl 
edge  without  pursuing  aims  more  far-reaching  than  these.  Instruc- 
tion   and    learning    should    not  only  aim    at  mental  gymnasti 
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should,  first  of  all,  work  toward  moral  education."  (Rossleben  Ref.) 
With  a  still  wider  perspective,  says  Pforie  Korref.  "  I  cannot  agree 
with  one  of  the  reviewers  thai  the  secondary  ioslilulions  have  always 
kept  in  mind  sufficiently  the  demands  of  a  moral  educative  inslruc- 
lion  ;  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  the  disregard  of  this  requirenienl 
is  essentially  to  blarae  for  the  fact  that  the  gymnasia  through  whole 
decades  have  measured  iheir^work  of  instruction  loo  much  upon  the 
standard  of  the  studies  carried  on  at  (he  universities,  and  accordingly 
have  fallen  into  a  grammatical  perversion  iUifug)  not  yet  fully  over- 
come. In  my  opinion  it  is  at  present  of  great  importance  to  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  in  view  of  the  requirements  made  in  university 
departments  of  natural  science,  mathematics,  and  medicine,  that  they 
be  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  their  instruction  should  be  of  a  uni- 
versal, educative  character,  and  that  the  university  professors  are  under 
obligation  to  regulate  their  work  by  that  of  the  secondary  schools  and 
not  vite  versa. 

The  greater  part  of  those  reviews  which  touch  upon  this  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  Herbart-Ziller-Stoy  didactics,  moral-educative 
instruction,  have  spoken  in  full  agreement  in  its  favor  and  in  part  with 
great  decision,  e.  g.,  Seehausen  Ret.  Thesis.  The  instruction  of  the 
gymnasium  should  be  moral-educative;  consequently  formal  training 
in  the  sense  of  a  simple  mental  g3-mnastic  is  declared  not  to  be  its 
leading  aim  (Nordhausen  G.  Korref.  Thesis).  Only  a  moral-edu- 
cative instruction  has  any  justification  in  our  secondary  schools.  lis 
aim  is  properly  presented  by  Stoy's  school  as  the  building  up  oE  a 
moral-religious  will  (Aschersleben  R.  G.  Korref.  Thesis).  The  moral- 
educative  instruction  purposes  not  a  completeness  of  knowledge  in  any 
branch,  it  only  teaches  what  is  fundamental  in  each  subject,  and  lays 
its  chief  stress  upon  awakening  of  interest. 

CONCENTRATION    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

From  the  contrast  of  a  connected  moral-educative  instruction  to 
everything  which  is  directed  toward  all-sided  superficiality,  toward  the 
appropriation  of  school  knowledge  in  the  form  of  compilations,  and 
cyclopedias,  and  aggregates,  is  revealed  the  importance  which  attaches 
10  the  notion  of  concentration  in  the  Herbari  school.  Nor  is  this 
importance  less  manifest  in  the  comprehensive  range  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  this  notion. 

"  For  the  entire  power  of  all  that  which  man  has  ever  felt,  experi- 
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cnced,  or  thought,  must  educate;  not  the  single  or  isolated  thing." 
{^Herbarl  Pddagogie  I'ar/es.)  "The  eyes  must  be  opened  and  the  sym- 
pathy awakened,  for  the  world  in  its  greatest  circuit,  upwards  and 
downwards,  both  in  nature  and  in  human  afiairs."  The  conflict 
between  these  requirements  can  be  removed  only  by  a  stringent  con- 
centration of  instruction  which  makes  the  spiritual  life  of  the  child 
the  center,  and  finds  its  task  in  the  effort  to  build  up  and  weave 
together  into  one  whole  this  inner  spiritual  iife  of  the  pupil  {Krm 
§15),  out  of  knowledge  to  produce  a  weM-knit,  well-woven  whole, 
which  governs  the  whole  inner  life  of  the  pupil.  The  center  remains 
the  moral  religious  life  of  the  person  which  is  to  be  established  in  the 
pupil ;  to  this  everything  which  is  present  in  the  soul  or  is  produced  1 
within  it  must  enter  into  relation  (Ziller,  Vorl.,^.  161.) 


SO-CALLED  MORAL-EDUCATIVE  INSTRUCTION  AMD  THE  SO-CALLED  UORAL-I 
EDUCATIVE    MATERIAL. 

The  one-sided  consistent  working  out  of  the  idea  of  concentration 
has  led.  as  is  well  known,  to  the  so-called  moral-educative  material] 
and   instruction  (Gcsinnungs-Unterricht) ;   that   is,   the  selection   o(] 
certain   material  which   is  taken  from  some  particular  but  important 
culture  epoch  of  mankind.     The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  pupit^ 
should  be  brought  to  experience  the  principal   turning  points  of  the 
culture  historical  development  ol  the  human  race  ;  these  turning  points 
or  epochs  should  furnish  at  the  same   time  the  subject-matter  for  the 
other  studies  which  are  to  be  treated  in  dependence  upon  the  former 
and  in  connection  with  it.     To  serve  as  materials  (or  concentration  of 
moral -educative   instruction  the  following  courses  were   made  out  in 
the  Seminar  at  Leipzic  and  .divided  up  among  the  eight  school  years:» 

1,  The  Fairy  Tales, 
a.  Robinson  Crusoe, 

3.  The  History  of  the  Patriarchs  (the  enlarged  family). 

4.  The  Heroic  Age. 
a.  The  History  of  Moses  and  the  Judges. 
6.  Thuringian  and  German  Heroic  legends. 

5.  The  Age  of  Kings, 
a.  In  Israel. 
6.  In    Germany ;    Charles    the    Great,    The    Saxon     Emperors,^ 

Henry  \,  and  Otto  I. 
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6.  a.  The  Life  of  Christ  Intermingled  with  that  of  the  prophets  in 
Israel. 

b.  Barbarossa  and  the  (.'rusades. 

7.  a.  The  Lives  of  tlie  Apostles. 

b.  The  Spread  of  Christianity  in  Germany. 

c.  The  Discovery  of  America. 
%.  History  of  the  Reformation,  Frederic  II, 

The  Wars  of  Freedom  (Against  Napoleon)  Hermann  and  Dor- 
othea. 
Objection  has  rightly  been  made  against  the  name  morai-educatlVt 
instruelion(Gesinnungi-UnUrrUhf)  also  against  the  succession  of  topics 
or  the  succession  of  steps  that  they  do  not  at  all  exhaust  the  entire  culture 
historical  content;  and  against  the  selection  of  materials  that  it  is 
arbitrary.  (See  the  criticism  which  has  been  made  within  the  Herbart 
school  itself  against  these  materials.  In  the  Jahrh.  f,  w.  P.  IX,  p. 
1 13,  etc.,  and  Rein  das  5  Schuljahr,  p.  1 16  etc.).  It  must  be  admitted 
first  of  all  that  the  subordination  and  the  association  of  the  remaining 
aubjects  (arithmetic,  geography,  natural  science,  etc.),  (vilh  these  con- 
centration materials  are  not  only  forced  and  irapracticable  but  they 
contradict  even  the  nature  of  concentration  and  may  lead  even  to  a 
decentralizing,  a  tearing  asunder  of  the  connected  culture  materials 
which  are  already  present  in  the  single  subjects  of  instruction,  and  we, 
together  with  Stoy  and  all  the  other  reviewers  who  have  touched 
upon  this  matter,  protest  against  the  introduction  of  such  moral-edu< 
("alive  instruction  into  the  secondary  schools.  But  one  should  not 
allow  htniscH  to  be  controlled  by  preconceived  notions,  so  that  he  dis- 
poses of  this  one-sidedaess  in  an  equally  one-sided  way.  Very  weighty 
and  valuable  thoughts  for  our  secondary  schools  are  involved  in  the 
proposal  of  such  important  material  of  concentration  from  the  epochs 
and  turning  points  of  historical  development,  and  the  lirmness  with 
which  these  materials  of  concentration  arc  lilted  together  can  com- 
mand respect  even  though  we  may  not  approve  of  the  building  itself. 
The  important  thing  is  to  sift  out  what  is  valuable  in  this  fundamental 
thought  and  to  exclude  the  worthless.  "Those  studies  which  have 
been  begun  and  carried  on  through  instruction  and  everything  which 
^^K  has  given  employment  to  the  boy  must  have  a  value  for  the  higher 
^^P  stJige  oi  development  for  the  youth  and  man  so  that  he  can  ever  return 
I  Id  it  with  new  interest  or  at  least  may  gladly  dwell  upon  it  in  memory. 

I  And  with  the  view  that  this  shall  be  rendered   possible  the  subjects  of 
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histruction  are  to  be  selected  sod  treated."  fZiller  Grvndl.,  p.  jfia). 
"Nothing  should  be  learned,  meinoriied,  or  presented  which  has  only 
a  momentary  or  transient  worth."  (Nordhausen  Korrcf.  in  agreemenl 
with  Kern,  p  29.)  Compare  with  this  a  word  from  Hcrbart  cited  by 
Stoy:  "It  will  appear  thai  the  eSort  to  combine  everything  toward 
a  single  point  is  just  as  daoiaging  to  the  teacher  as  on  the  other  side 
the  breaking  to  pieces  and  tearing  asunder  of  what  belongs  togethcfj 
h»  becotne  hurtful." 

As  to  the  selection,  therefore,  let  there  be  no  ragout  of  empty  and 
spiritless  sentences  as  in  Spiess,  Ostennann,  Hennings,  Ploelr's 
elementary  books^the  most  stupid  of  all  books  with  which  to  torture 
the  youthful  spirit.  No  childish  stories  and  narratives  as  in  a  majority 
of  our  French  and  English  exercise  books,  but  great  connected 
materials,  "  historical  and  poetical  masterpieces  which  in  a  genuinely 
classic  fashion  preserve  their  value,  not  only  tor  all  times  and  peoples, 
but  for  persons  of  all  ages."  {Kern.  par.  39.)  Therefore,  no  frag 
mentary  collections,  but  authors;  instead  of  German  reading  books, 
complete  masterpieces  of  German  literature. 

But  here,  also,  still  higher  and  broader  points  of  view  are  neces: 
in  the  selection,  than  for  example  "  that  this  or  that  selection  is  t< 
interesting,"  in  reality  out  of  the  best,  only  the  best.  Therefore,  not 
such  hoary  material  that  it  will  find  no  inner  relation  to  the  youth  as 
Cicero's  De  Stntdutt^  not  material  taken  from  the  old  age  of  nations, 
as  Lucian,  or  from  the  age  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  which  our 
pupils  should  make  the  acquaintance  of  from  the  Catilinian,  Philippian,. 
and  other  orations,  but  rather  the  great  periods  of  Roman  herotsi 
(Livy).  Therefore  Curtius,  with  his  world  material  in  the  deeds  of  the 
youthful  hero  Alexander,  who  is  a  favorite  of  the  youth,  shonld  not  be 
so  easily  set  aside.  And  so  there  is  something  in  an  Odyssejr, 
I.ivius  stage,  (Kern  and  Willmann,  Padagogischt  Vortrdge).  And 
wc  do  well  to  make  use  of  such  materials,  when  it  is  at  hand,  as  in  the 
reading  books  from  Homer  and  Herodotus,  by  Willmann,  or  to  search 
out  other  new  ones  as  they  present  themselves,  as  tor  example, 
Atchenholi's  Sci-en  Years'  War  for  Teriia  h,  Schiller's  Thirty  Years*\ 
War  for  Tertia  a,  provided  one  understands  how  to  gather  out  of  th 
works  a  well  connected  series  of  great  and  important  pictures. 

The  worthlessness  and  wretchedness  of  the  usual  elementary  txti- 
cisc  books   in    foreign  languages  a   la   Spiess,   Ostennan,   etc.,   h: 
been  exposed  by  Guenther  in  the    Ytar-Book  f.  w.,  P.  XIII,  p.  14 
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espcciaily  p.  177.  with  such  crushing  criticisms  that  no  one  can  longer 
ignore  the  facts.  Moreover,  a  healthy  reaction  has  already  set  in  in 
the  elementary  books  of  Perihe,  Barth,  Cyranlca,  Meurer  and  others. 
We  should  follow  the  example  oE  the  common  school  which  has  put 
itself  in  possession  of  the  Robinson  Crusoe  story,  and  following  upon 
Ihe  Robinson  primer  has  made  reading  books  out  of  the  Cnisoe  story 
(or  the  third  year.  But  even  when  the  richest  materials  are  at  hand 
oflenlimes  almost  pure  accident  or  thoughtless  caprice  of  the  teacher 
seems  lo  rule.  When,  for  example,  in  Herodotus  not  the  whole  of  the 
Persian  wars  in  one  survey,  but  Book  I  or  II  is  takeni  in  Livy  not 
the  period  of  the  kings  and  the  second  Punic  War  in  connection;  in 
Virgil,  not  first  of  all  Books  II  and  IV,  but  far  less  important 
materials  arc  chosen,  if  only  the  teacher  thereby  gets  a  little  variety. 
In  the  reading  of  Ovid  one  seeks  lo  ^establish  not  a  weil-connecled 
cycle  of  typical  biographies,  but  allows  the  given  order  lo  control. 

And  even  those  materials  of  instruction  which  lie  at  hand  are  not 
sufficiently  utilized,  as  a  glance  at  the  programs  of  our  secondary 
schools  shows.  When,  for  example,  the  Greek  readings  in  prose  and 
poetry  for  the  same  class,  or  when  the  treatment  of  Homer  and  of 
Horace  in  a  divided  Prima  lies  in  two  different  hands,  and  when, 
instead  of  careful  planning,  accident  determines  whether  the  readings 
shall  be  simultaneous  or  in  succession.  And  yet,  with  little  trouble  the 
happiest  combinations  for  a  fruitful  concentration  may  be  brought 
about  in  many  ways;  for  example,  in  reading  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Ctirtius'  March  of  Alexander,  the  Acts  of  the  A/ott^es,  w\Xh  the  jour- 
oeys  of  St.  Paul  upon  the  same  theater  of  action  which  the  history  of 
the  crusades  in  the  same  class  brings  to  mind  as  a  simultaneous  group 
of  lessons  (or  Tcrtia, — Greek  history  and  readings  of  its  grandest 
events  in  Herodotus  and  in  Xenophon's  HtlUnics,  likewise  Roman 
history  and  readings  from  Livy  in  Secunda.  Finally  in  Prima  such 
concentration  is  provided  tor  by  a  combination  of  deeply  related 
material  in  succession  (three  semesters)  the  three  events  of  Athenian 
history  by  which  the  fall  of  Athens  was  brought  about,  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  the  death  of  Socrates  and  the  overthrow  of  Hellenic  free- 
dom (readings  from  Thucydides'  The  Apology  and  the  Olynthian 
and  Philippian  orations  of  Demosthenes,  presenting  at  the  same  time 
the  models  of  three  kinds  oE  slyle,  histotical,  rhetorical,  and  philO' 
*upfaical  prose  or  even  by  means  oE  parallel  material  rich  in  relations, 
for  example,  readings  from  Tacitus'  Annals,  Genesis,  and  Ihe  begin- 
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niDg  of  the  Old  (German)  Empire,  and  from  Horace  e.  Book  II 
Praise  of  itic  New  Dynasty) 

In  this  latter  class  (Prima)  the  most  fruitful  concentration  may  bt 
secured  if  Ihe  German  and  Greek  instruction  lies  in  one  hand  in  sue 
a  way  that  the  pupils,  even    in  divided  Prima,  are  conducted   by  ih 
same  teacher  through  the  two  courses.     The  two  years'  instruction  in 
Prima  must  be  conceived  as   one  closely  related  whole.     The  enli^ 
Greek  prose  and  poetic  readings  of  Prima  constitute  in  themselvai 
dosed  circle.     And  likewise,  also,  the  lessons  of  the  German  instruc- 
tion;  these  circles  again  must  be  so  selected  that  ihey  can  be  broufjhi 
into  relation  with   one  another,  both  within  the  same  semester  an^ 
within  the  year's  course,  and  finally  in  the  two  years'  course,  so  as 
form  a  unit  whose  members  stand  in  such  mutual  relation   to  on 
another  that   the  different  generations  of  pupils  from   their  differen 
standpoints  at  the  end  of  their  course,  conditioned  upon  their  time  i 
entrance,  may  receive  the  impression  of  a  whole. 

While,  therefore,  we  do  not  connect  with  the  German  inatruction  t 
philosophical    propadeulic,  but  rather  a  full  discussion  and  working 
over  of  a  limited   number  of  great  fundamental  concepts  (complete 
definitions)  which,  partly  by  way  of  preparation,  partly  at   the 
lime,  and   partly  afterwards,  should  deepen  the  understanding  of  tb^ 
remaining  subjects  of  instruction  —  in  this  way  we  have  brought  about 
within  these  two  branches  of  study  a  sort  of  philosophical  complen 
ness  and  culmination   which,  according  to   the  reviewer  from  Pforte," 
would  be  the  outcome  of  the  requirements  of  Herbart  in  gymnasial 
instruction.     Compare  also  Ziller,  yorl.,    p.    134,  whose  wishes,  howtfl 
ever,  go  too  far. 

The  table  on  next  page  will  show  more  plainly  what  has  been  siiid._ 

This  table  shows  that,  besides  the  notion  of  the  beautiful  and ' 
art,  two  cardinal  ideas  run  through  the  whole  work  (Prima);  the  ideal 
honor  and  o[  tragedy  whose  understanding  like  that  concerning  thQ 
nature  of  habit  and  culture  refer  back  to  a  deepening  of  the  notion 
the  personality  which  is  most  important  for  the  entire  work  of  mora 
educative  instruction. 

How  numerous,  or  rather  how  numberless,  indeed,  are  the  connec 
ing  threads  which  run  back  and  forth  from  one  object  10  another,  anii 
from   one  semester   to  another,  only  the  teacher  who  stands  in  the 
midst  of  instruction  is  fully  conscious.     For  example,  the  kinship  ol 
thought  between  Thucydides  III.  81,  83 ;  Demosthenes'  Phtlipp.  I  and 
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III ;  Plato's  Apology  (in  all  of  which  the  bTittleness  and  dissolutio! 
o(  Hellenic  life  appear,  <rtaaK)\  the  kinship  of  the  theme  Goctz  v. 
Berlich.  and  in  Sophocles'  Ajax  (the  hero's  honor  being  destroyed  by 
his  own  guilt);  the  character  of  customs  and  modes  of  burial  in  Book 
11,  13  and  14;  Soph.  Ajax,  Thucyd.,  II.  34,  Plato's  Phaedon,  etc. — 
even  between  such  apparently  heterogeneous  objects  as  Schiller's  Wal- 
lenstein  and  the  Laokoon  group  (see  Henke,  group  of  Laokoon 
Leipzig,  1 86a,  p.  63). 

In  a  single  semester  an  example  of  the  strictest  concenliation  around 
a  central  point,  the  notion  oi  honor  would  be  given  ;  definition  of  the 
same;  the  reading  from  Minna  von  Barnhelm  (overstrained  notion  of 
honor)  of  Sophocles'  Ajax  (destroyed  hero  honor),  and  of  Demosthenes 
(honor  o(  the  slate) — and  in  this  manner  we  regard  ihe  fundamenul 
idea  in  the  proposal  of  so-called  moral-educative  material  as  still  fmil- 
ful  and  as  applicable  in  the  higher  schools. 


I 
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While  we,  therefore,  being  lied  down  first  of  all,  to  give  conditions, 
declare  ourselves  in  agreement  with  Sloy,  p,  67.  who,  in  the  place  of 
moral -educative  instruction,  has  set  the  statics  of  instruction  ;  that  is,  a 
well-ordered  variety  of  readings  which  has  10  solve  the  problem  of  the 
importance  of  each  single  branch  of  instruction  and  of  restoring  ihc 
equilibrium  among  them  all,  we  go  somewhat  beyond  him  in  his  own 
very  strongly  emphasized  requirement  of  a  stringent  and  intensive  con- 
centration. We  desire  within  the  different  groups  of  the  given  mate- 
rials of  instruction,  and  between  the  single  and  associated  grades,  a 
searching  out  and  setting  forth  of  certain  centers,  and  would  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  most  important  and  fruitful  undertakings  if,  with  this  in 
riew,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  such  concentration,  the  course  of 
study  in  the  given  branches  could  be  sifted  out  and  revised  ;  far  be  it 
from  us,  however,  on  the  ground  that  per\-erted  .ind  indistinct  ideas 
are  associated  in  some  quarters  with  the  notion  of  concentration,  that 
we  should  agree  with  Schtadev  {£rsieAun^i/f/ire,  p,  194),  that  we  should 
cease  to  use  this  Icrm  altogether.  On  the  contrary,  we  regard  il  as 
very  important  that  concentration  in  all  grades,  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
system  of  instruction  in  all  single  subjects  of  study,  as  well  as  in  their 
entire  organization,  should  be  impressed  upon  teachers  with  the  great- 
est possible  emphasis.  The  defect  and  the  necessity  for  a  close  con- 
centration in  our  present  secondary  schools,  are  acknowledged  by  many 
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of  the  reviewers.  "Although  the  gynmasium  has  an  advantage  over 
all  other  educational  institutions  because  in  antiquity,  it  possesses  a 
iDaterial  as  ihe  center  of  raoral-educative  instruction  which,  by  reason 
of  the  simplicity  of  all  its  relations,  the  primitive  condition  of  society 
and  of  government,  and  the  perfect  form  of  its  works  of  art,  in  the  one 
case  typical,  in  the  other,  as  it  were,  a  model  for  all  times,  and  is 
adapted  as  no  other  material  to  the  awakening  of  a  many-sided  interest ; 
and  although  the  gymnasium  in  the  upper  classes,  through  the  treat- 
ment of  Greek  history  in  Lower  Secunda,  of  the  Roman  in  Upper 
Secunda,  and  the  final  inner  connection  of  the  present  with  classical 
antiquity  in  Prima,  makes  possible  a  concentration  of  the  moral-edu- 
cative material  as  it  could  not  better  be  imagined,  still,  unfor- 
tunately, this  striking  advantage  is  lost  for  the  whole  result  of  instruc- 
tion, because  the  preparatory  instruction  of  the  preliminary  grades, 
by  reason  of  its  motley  variety,  its  defect  on  concentration  and  inner 
relation  among  the  subjects  of  study,  does  not  supply  the  necessary 
unity  for  a  scientific  and  moral  foundation." 

At  the  most,  the  German  composition,  when  it  is  convenient, 
more  by  accident  than  by  definite  plan,  assumes  almost  alone  the 
mediativc  work  o£  concentration  (Muhlhauscn  Ref).  A  very  deserv- 
ing attempt  to  carry  out  a  strict  concentration  by  associating  related 
natural -science  subjects,  geography  and  physics,  with  the  other  natural- 
science  instruction  ;  and  of  geographical  natural-science  instruction, 
with  that  in  German  history,  mathematics,  and  drawing,  is  given  by 
\i .Zo^\(!n der  ZeiUchrift  f.  G.W.,  1881.  p.  4i7,etc.;  1882,  p.  273,  etc. ; 
1873,  p.  92,  etc).  In  the  latter  of  these  papers  is  his  demand — and  he 
shows  how  it  can  be  fulfilled  in  a  practical  way,  without  difficulty,  under 
given  conditions — '■  that  the  connection  between  the  geographic -natural 
science  instruction  and  all  school  s,tudies  related  to  it,  even  in  a  remote 
way,  should  exhibit  itself  in  school  life  far  more  perceptibly  than  has 
heretofore  usually  been  the  case.  He  understands  this  more  particu- 
larly thus:  That  the  courses  of  study  for  these  branches,  that  is,  for 
nature-study  and  geography,  for  German,  history,  mathematics,  and 
drawing,  shall  be  so  arranged  that  not  only  each  one  by  ilself,  while 
limited  as  much  as  possible  in  its  material,  should  present  a  simple, 
but  close  and  well-articulated  and  method ically-arranged  whole  in  its 
development,  but  that  they  also  show  up  clearly  a  harmonious  inter- 
lacing of  the  particular  lessons  of  ail  the  enumerated  studies  both  with 
relation  to  the  material  and  the  method  of  treatment." 
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Among  the  single  [iropositions  pointing  to  concentration,  we  mm* 
tiOD  that  oE  the  reviewer  from  Halle  (Latina),  that  the  zoblogy  in  the 
lower  stages  of  Quarta  be  treated  as  animal  geography.  Slenda!  Kfi. 
sets  up  the  following  thesis  :  It  is  desirable  tbat  tlie&e  principles  of 
Heibart-Ziller-^toy,  as  in  their  application  to  the  secondary  schoott 
they  have  found  their  general  andeasily  intelligible  expression  in  Kern'! 
Outliui  cf  Pedagogy,  after  being  illustrated  by  a  skillful  hand,  through 
the  working  out  of  specia.]  lessons  and  programs,  should  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  popular  understanding  and  made  useful  in  practice. 

As  lo  further  discussion  of  these  points  we  may  refer  to  the  article 
on  this  first  thesis,  p.  lo,  and  pass  by,  according  to  our  limitation  of 
the  subject,  the  question  fully  discussed  by  some  of  the  reviewers  con- 
cerning the  static  relation  of  the  historical  to  the  natural  science 
subjects.  (Jf  the  ancient  languages  to  the  other  subject,  etc.,  we 
remark  only  that  the  effort  of  Herbart,  followed  also  by  ZiUer,  to  sM 
aside  the  ancient  languages  in  gymnasial  instruction  is  not  approved 
by  other  pedagogues  of  this  school  (see  Stoy,  p.  309,  Kern,  par.  zi,  WiU- 
mann.  Pddog.  Vorltdge,  p.  to.i)i  thai  Kern,  however,  {§  18)  rightly 
gives  the  historical  side  of  instruction  the  preponderance ;  for, 
although  they  are  thoroughly  suited  in  ihemsetves  to  promote  the  aim 
of  moral  educative-instruction,  still  the  languages  should  clearly  serve 
the  youth,  in  the  lirst  place,  as  a  means  of  representation  for  the 
expression  of  that  which  interests  them.  They  should  serve  first  of 
all  a  knowledge  of  historical  lite,  for  moral -educative  instruction  works, 
with  the  resources  of  history,  so  far  as  they  make  the  developing 
human  being  historical,  lift  him  with  a  rapid  movement  to  the  height 
of  the  present,  and,  in  a  certain  manner,  permit  the  individual  in  the 
brief  years  of  his  youthful  receptivity  to  run  through  the  coursewhich 
the  human  race,  in  the  march  of  thousands  of  years,  has  traversed  iril 
pain  and  conflict  (Willmann,  Didactic,  p.  7a). 

We  will  only  refer  with  great  brevity  to  three  points: 

I.  To  the  question  of  concentration  belongs  the  forming  of  th 
daily  program  of  studies.  "  Not  only  Ziller  and  Stoy.  but  Herbart 
himself  speaks  with  great  bitterness  of  the  thoughtless  and  unsyste- 
matic arrangement  of  the  hours  of  study  and  of  the  branches  o! 
instruction  in  the  prevailing  programs  which  seem  to  be  projected 
for  the  most  part  upon  the  principle  of  j'arialio  dtkctat.  The  programs 
as  plans  for  organizing  the  opportunities  of  moral -educative  instructio: 
must  be  organisms,  not  aggregations. 
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When  in  a  class,  within  a  (ew  hours  one  after  another  the  most 

Fbeterogencous  things  ate  studied,  for  example,  reading  from  Cxsar. 

ItDodern  history,  Ovid,  mineralogy,  Greek  grammar  (compare  Pad. 
Varies,  par,  133),  it  is  impossible  that  the  interest  of  the  pupils  should 

^be  kept  alive  ;  but  this  Is  in  fact  a  sin  against  the  simplest  laws  and 
requirements  of  psychology,  which  teaches  thai  ideas  which  have  been 

pchecked  by  other  ideas  become  unconscious  and  only  by  means  of  a 

[continuous  association,  by  building  up  series  and  groups  of  ideas,  a 

(real  interest  and  a  permanent,  effective  circle  of  thought  can  be 
attained."  (Rossleben  Ref,)  A  complete  removal  of  this  wrong  status 
is  impossible,  but  a  diminution  of  it  is   thoroughly   necessary.     That 

[the  programs  are  often  projected  in  a  wholly  mechanical  way,  and 
seldom  organically  constructed,  is  a  fact.  But  as  certain  of  the  reviews 
properly  demand  the  teacher  should  have  the  freedom  and  should 
make  liberal  use  of  it  within  the  range  of  studies  which  lie  in  a  single 

I  hand,  after  estimating  the  importance  due  the  single  subjects,  to  make 
modifications  or  adjustments,  as,  for  example,  to  use  the  German 
period  for  a  special   furtherance  of  the  Greek  readings,  and  vice  versa. 

i  Moreover  the  parallel  readings  from  different  authors  in  the  same  lan- 
guage should  be  changed  as  often  as  possible  into  a  succession  of 
readings. 

a.  The   proper  concentration    in    the    instruction    of   the    lowest 

'classes,  Sexia  and  Quinta,  requires  the  joining  on  to  the  treatment  of 
topics  in  the  preparatory  school  (Halle  St.  G.  Ref.).  In  the  public 
school  generally  "  teachers  are  under  obligation  to  the  children  in  this 
matter;  such  a  sudden  breaking  off  of  the  many  idea  complexes  thus 

|j3r  worked  over,  and  an  attempt  to  build  up  in  a  totally  different  man- 
ner upon  unsafe  foundations,  must  be  decidedly  detrimenlal  to  the 
children."  (Wernigerode  Rtf.  I  "It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  in 
these  classes  the  nine  Latin  and  four  French  recitations  with  their 
dearth  of  good  reading  material,  in  connection  with  the  recitations  in 
arithmetic  and  writing,  have  pushed  into  the  background  the  educa- 

|tive  material  offered  in  religion,  German  geography,  and  also  in  his- 
tory" (Pforte  Korrcf ),  and  that  the  proper  concentration  is  most  diffi- 
cult 3t  that  point  where  it  would  be  most  needed.  But  this  defect 
becomes  roost  perceptible,  because  of  the  very  striking  contrast  to  the 
close  concentration  in  the  elementary  school  from  which  the  children 
come;  a  partial  relief  ties  in  the  fact  that  not  the  youngest  and  most 
Inexperienced  candidates  (for  teaching)  are  entrusted  with  instruction 
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in  ScJttaand  Quinta,  but  aa  oflcn  as  possible  Normal  trained  leaclicrs 
and  those  whose  powers  have  been  tested  In  common-school  instruc- 
tion. 

3.  For  an  effective  working  out  oE  concentration  there  Is  first  of  all ' 
necessity  among  teachers  for  a  certain  common  agrecmcni  as  to  the_ 
pedagogical  standpoint  obtained  from  the  study  of  pedagogical  theory.' 
The  appropriation  of  what  is  valuable  in  the  principles  ot  Hcrbart-' 
Ziller-Stoy  could  only  be  helpful  in  such  a  close  drawing  together  ofj 
different  teachers. 

But  the  chief  work  of  concentration  is  an  inner  one,  and  falls 
the  essential  work  of  instruction.  Herein  appear  special  peculiarities 
of  the  didactic  principles  of  Herbari-Ziller-Stoy.  To  present  them 
fully  and  in  detail  in  this  place  would  be  impossible.  The  quiDtessence 
is  given  in  Kern's  preseiUaiion,  to  which  reference  is  made,  only  the 
quintessence  of  this  quintessence  can  be  suggestively  called  to  mini 
a  few  sentences. 

ARTICULATION    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

Mtth&d  Units. 

"The  subject-matter  of  instruction  must  be  organized  out  of  manjr 
articulated  parts  ;  to  treat  it  in  a  running  series  would  be  wholly 
unpedagogicai.  It  is  to  be  broken  up  according  to  necessity  Into 
smaller  sections  for  one.  two,  or  three  recitation  periods"  (Willmana 
Pdiiag.  Vortrdge,  p.  81). 

"In  every  single  branch  the  subject-matter  should  be  carefully 
ordered  and  divided  up  into  unities,  and  it  should  not  be  heaped  up  in 
masses  or  in  encycloptedic  fashion  (Zillcr,  Vorl.^  p.  j8o).  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  material  offered  to  a  pupil  should  not  overwhelm  him  ; 
nor  should  it  appear  to  him  as  a  drop  in  a  boundless  sea ;  it  must  be 
offered  in  well  rounded  form  (Nordhausen,  G.)  and  dealt  out  one 
topic  at  a  time."  The  single  sections  requiring  a  series  of  recitatiosi 
should  be  reproduced  by  a  summary  before  the  transition  to  wbM 
follows. 

Such  unities  oHer  themselves  freely,  for  example,  a  longer  or  shorter 
poem ;  the  exploit  of  a  hero  in  the  Iliad,  a  single  historical  picture  in' 
the  historian,  etc. 

This  requirement  is  self-evident,  but  it  is  by  no  means  always 
observed  in  practice,  least  of  all  when  it  is  most  needed,  in  hiscoricsl 
instruction.     At  any  rale  the  Persian  wars,  the  second  Punic  War,  artti 
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the^  Thirty  Years*  War,  would  be  divided  up  into  sections,  the  rest 
seldoni. 

An  example  of  sectioning  a  topic 

The  Spaiiisb  War  as  a  unit  in  the  larger  unit  of  the  second  Ptioic 
War. 

I.  War  of  the  two  Scipios,  218  to  212. 

a.  The  Spanish  War  in  the  narrower  sense. 
The  advance  of  the  Romans  to  the  Ebio. 
The  land  of  the  Ebro  as  a  basis  of  operations  won. 
The  Spanish  Carthaginian  War. 
The  advance  of  the  Romans  to  the  south  coast. 
Backward  movement  until  the  fall  of  the  Scipios,  aia. 

II.  The  war  of  P.  C.  Scipio  Jun,  211  to  306. 
His  advance 

a.  To  the  battle  of  fiaecula,  308. 
Hasdrubal  sent  to  Italy. 

b.  Till  the  completion  of  the  subjection  of  Spain,  306. 
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PREFACE 


The  Fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Herbart  Society  contains 
papers  on  the  Ethical  Value  of  Knowledge,  on  History  and  Geogra- 
phv,  and  also  the  Discussions  of  the  Chattanooga  meeting. 

These  papers  will  be  freely  discussed  at  the  two  sessions  of  the  Hpr- 
bart  Society,  to  be  held  at  the  City  ot  Washington  on  the  afternoons 
of  Friday  and  Saturday,  July  8  and  g,  at  three  o'clock,  in  Foundry 
Church,  Fourteenth  and  G  streets. 

The  members  of  the  Society  and  all  those  interested  in  these  papers 
should  read  them  carefully  before  going  to  the  Washington  meeting 
of  the  N.  E.  A. 

It  is  suggested  thai  local  clubs  arrange  one  or  two  meetings  in 
June  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  this  Vearbook. 

Many  teachers  have  inquired  about  some  definite  course  of  read- 
ings in  the  pedagogy  of  Herbart. 

Such  a  Course  of  Study  is  carefully  outlined  with  book-references 
at  the  close  of  this  Yearbook.  A  statement  is  also  given  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Herbart  Society  and  of  the  terms  of  membership  singly 
and  in  clubs. 

The  Yearbooks  may  be  ordered  of  the  Secretary. 

Charles  A.  McMi;rrv. 

The  UsivEBsiTV  of  Chicago, 
CbicasD,  til. 
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The  older  view  of  education  as  exclusively  intellectual,  or  as  con- 
sisting merely  in  the  increase  of  knowledge,  is  giving  place  to  a  view 
which  conceives  it  as  chiefly  ethical,  or  as  consisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character.  To  this  change  of  view  two  main  causes  have  con- 
tributed :  (i)  the  growing  tendency  to  substitute  society  for  the  indi- 
vidual as  the  educational  unit,  and  (2)  the  new  insight,  which  a  more 
scientific  psychology  has  provided,  into  the  unity  and  continuity  of 
the  mental  life. 

The  first  of  these  causes  has  resulted  in  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  character  and  conduct  from  the  point  of  view  of 
society-  The  social  estimate  of  education  is  based  upon  the  contribu- 
tion which  it  makes  to  the  social  efficiency  of  the  individual,  the  addi- 
tional value  which  it  gives  him  as  a  member  and  servant  of  the  social 
body.  To  society  it  does  not  matter  what  a  man  knows,  but  only  what 
he  does  and  what  he  is.  Only,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  his  knowledge 
influences  his  character  and  his  conduct,  only  in  so  far  as  what  he  knows 
finds  expression  in  what  he  is  and  does,  is  society  interested  in  his  edu- 
cation. Accordingly,  as  we  have  learned  to  think  of  the  individual 
less  as  an  end-in-himself,  as  an  isolated  and  independent  unit,  and 
more  as  related  indissolubly  to  society  and  subject  to  its  imperative 
claims,  the  value  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  has  been  subordinated 
to  its  practical  value — its  significance  for  character  and  conduct,  for 
action  and  life. 

Psychology,  moreover,  has  taught  us  that,  as  the  individual  life  is 

not  adequately  judged  when  it  is  separated  from  the  larger  life  of 

society,  so  the  intellectual  powers  are  not  truly  understood,  or  their 

nction  duly  appreciated,  so  long  as  they  are  separated  from  the 
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"  active  powers " ;  thai  the  solidarity  of  the  several  mental  elements 
no  less  real  and  itnpoilani  than  is  the  solidarity  of  the  several  individ- 
uals. As  we  have  come  to  regard  the  individual  as  a  part  of  the  laiger 
social  whole,  so  we  have  come  to  regard  the  different  "faculties"  of  the 
individual  mind  as  inseparable  parts  or  aspects  of  the  mind  itself,  the 
only  psychological  whole  or  unit.  And  here  again  we  have  learned  to 
subordinate  the  intellectual  to  the  practical,  to  regard  knowledge  as 
instrumental  to  life,  and  to  take  lite  itself  as  the  measure  of  the  value 
of  knowledge.  For  the  knowledge  which  has  no  practical  value,  which 
finds  no  expression  in  action,  we  have  lost  our  elder  reverence.  More 
and  more  we  are  utilitarians  in  our  educational  judgments  and  values, 
although  our  utilitarianism  may  he  of  a  lower  or  of  a  higher  order) 
less  and  less  do  we  laud  and  take  interest  in  the  things  of  the  mind^ 
and  intellectual  culture  for  their  own  dear  sake.  H 

In  the  following  paper  I  desire  to  indicate  both  the  truth  and  the 
error  of  this  social,  practical,  utilitarian,  or— as  it  is  apt  to  call  itself— 
"ethical"  estimate  of  knowledge.  It  is  part  of  my  purpose  to  show 
that,  in  a  deeper  sense  of  the  term,  the  ethical  Function  of  knowledge 
is  not  exhausted  by  its  practical  application,  but  includes  also  its  pur- 
suit as  an  end-in-itself.  as  a  thing  of  essential  and  intrinsic  and  not  of 
merely  inslrunienlal  value.  For,  in  our  escape  from  the  one  extreme 
of  a  scholastic  and  academic  intellectualism.  we  are  in  danger  of  failing 
into  the  other  extreme  of  a  practical  and  utilitarian  Philistinism.  And^f 
the  second  of  these  is  hardly  less  pernicious,  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  than  the  hrst.  Both  errors  find  abundant  illustration  in  the 
history  of  human  thought. 


I 


That  all  knowledge  has  a  practical  utility  and  social  value,  that  the 
end  of  knowledge  lies  beyond  knowledge,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  field 
of  activity  and  life,  is  indubitable,  and  may  be  very  easily  shown.  I  do 
not  know  any  clearer  or  more  persuasive  statement  of  this  profound 
psychological  law  than  that  of  Professor  William  James  in  his  lecent^l 
volume  of  essays  entitled,  TAe  fViU  to  Believe.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
the  thesis  (or  one  aspect  of  the  thesis)  of  the  entire  volume,  and  it  is 
the  explicit  subject  of  the  essay  on  "  Reflex  Action  and  Theism." 
"  From  its  lirst  dawn  to  its  highest  actual  attainment,  we  find  that  the 
cognitive  faculty,  where  it  appears  to  exist  at  all.  appears  but  as  one 
element  in  an  organic  mental  whole,  and  as  a  minister  to  higher  mental 
powers — the  powers  of  will.     Such  a  thing  as  its  eiuancipation  and 
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absolution  from  these  organic  relations  receives  no  faintest  color 
of  plausibility  from  any  (act  we  can  discern.  Arising  as  a  part  in  a 
mental  and  objective  world,  which  are  both  larger  than  itself,  it  must, 
whatever  its  powers  of  growth  may  be  ...  .  remain  a  part  to  the 
end.  This  is  the  character  of  the  cognitive  element  in  all  the  mental 
life  we  know,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  that  character 
will  ever  change.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  to 
the  end  of  time  our  power  of  moral  and  volitional  response  to  the 
nature  of  things  will  be  the  deepest  organ  of  communication  therewith 

we  shall  ever   possess This  is  nothing  new.     All  men  know  it 

at  those  rare  intervals  when  ihe  soul  sobers  herself,  and  leaves  off  her 
chattering  and  protesting  and  insisting  about  this  formula  or  that.  In 
the  silence  of  our  theories  we  then  seem  to  listen,  and  to  hear  some- 
thing like  the  pulse  of  Being  beat  ;  and  it  is  borne  in  upon  us  that  the 
mere  turning  of  the  character,  the  dumb  willingness  to  sufier  and  to 
serve  this  universe,  is  more  than  all  theories  about  it  put  together. 
The  most  any  theory  about  it  can  do  is  to  bring  us  to  that.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  aculest  theories,  the  greatest  intellectual  power,  the  most 
elaborate  education,  are  a  sheer  mockery  when,  as  too  often  happens, 
they  feed  mean  motives  and  a  nerveless  will.  And  it  is  especially  cer- 
tain that  a  resolute,  moral  energy,  no  matter  how  inarticulate  or  une- 
quipped with  learning  its  owner  may  be,  extorts  from  us  a  respect  we 
should  never  pay  were  we  not  satisfied  that  the  essential  root  of  human 
personality  lay  there."* 

To  separate  knowledge  from  life,  intellection  from  volition,  is  to 
abstract  a  part  from  the  whole,  and  to  attribute  to  the  part,  in  and  for 
itself,  a  value  which  it  possesses  only  in  its  indissoluble  relation  to  the 
whole.  And  in  the  hierarchy  of  mental  elements,  in  the  constitution 
and  econom}'  of  human  personality,  intellect  and  knowledge  exist  for 
the  sake  of  will  and  its  practical  activity,  not  vice  versa.  Man  is  pri- 
marily and  characteristically  an  active  being,  a  doer,  and  only  indi- 
rectly and  secondarily  an  intellectual  being,  or  a  knower.  Knowledge 
is  power,  it  is  not  an  end-in- itself.  Its  function  is  to  minister  to  better 
living.  The  good  will  alone  has  value  in  and  for  itself.  The  value  of 
knowledge  depends,  like  the  value  of  all  else,  upon  the  character  of  the 
will  that  uses  it.  In  the  hands  of  the  bad  will,  knowledge  is  an  evil ; 
in  the  bands  of  the  good  will,  it  is  a  good. 

The  view  which  the  scientific  mind  is  apt  to  take  of  its  own  function 
T\t  Will  la  Selirutt  pp.  140-142. 
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is  Ihe  opposile  of  that  reached  by  such  a  psychological  analysis.  Ev 
siDce  Bacon  and  Locke  the  scienlilic  ideal  has  been,  with  more  or  lest 
modification,  the  Baconion  and  Lockian  ideal  of  passivity  and  mirror- 
like reproduction  of  objective  reality.  "The  mind  must  be  a  passive, 
reactionless  sheet  of  white  paper,  on  which  reality  will  simply  come 
and  register  its  own  philosophic  definition,  as  the  pen  registers  the 
curve  on  the  sheet  of  the  chronograph."  "Of  all  the  cants  that  ate 
canted  in  this  canting  age,"  says  Professor  James,  "  this  has  always 
seemed  to  rae  the  most  wrelched,  especially  when  it  comes  from  pro- 
fessed psychologists.  As  if  the  mind  could,  consistently  with  its  defi- 
nition, be  a  reaclionless  sheet  at  all  !  As  if  conception  could  possibly 
occur  except  for  a  leleological  purpose,  except  to  show  us  the  way  from 
a  state  of  things  our  senses  cognize  to  another  slate  of  things  our  will 
desires  I  As  if  ■  science' itself  were  anything  else  than  such  an  end  ^ 
of  desire."  '  "  It  is  far  loo  little  recogni/ed  how  entirely  the  intellect  ^ 
is  built  up  of  practical  interests."*  The  different  sciences  are,  in  truth, 
but  the  several  chapters  "in  the  great  jugglery  which  our  conceiving 
faculty  is  forever  playing  with,  the  order  of  being  as  it  presents  itself  to 
our  reception.  It  transforms  the  unutterable  dead  level  and  continuum 
of  the  'given"  world,  into  an  utterly  unlike  world  of  sharp  differences 
and  hierarchic  subordinations,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  satisfy  cer- 
tain subjective  passions  we  possess."' 

This  doctrine  of  the  practical  or  teleological  character  of  knowledge 
is  slated  by  the  same  author  in  his  PritteipUs  of  Psychology,  with  special 
reference  to  conception.  The  translation  of  the  perceptual  into  the 
conceptual  order  of  the  world,  it  is  there  maintained,  "always  takes 
place  for  the  sake  of  some  subjective  interest."  "  The  conception  with 
which  we  handle  a  bit  of  sensible  experience  is  really  nothing  but  a 
teleological  instrument.  This  whole  function  of  conceiving,  of  fixing, 
and  holding  fast  to  meanings,  has  no  significance  apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  conceiver  is  a  creature  with  practical  purposes  and  private 
ends."*  My  thinking  is  determined  not  by  the  necessity  of  the  facts 
themselves,  but  by  "  Ihe  necessity  which  my  finite  and  practical  nature 
lays  upon  me.  My  thinking  is  first  and  last  and  always  for  the  sake  of 
my  doing."'  While  "the  reality  overflows  these  purposes  at  every 
pore,"  it  were  idle  for  us  to  attempt  to  grasp  that  reality  in  its  totality. 
"  Our  scope  is  narrow,  and  we  must  attack  things  piecemeal,  ignoring 

'  Tht  Will  to  Bcliivi,  p.  laq.  ■  Ibiii,,  J).  S4.  ^Ibid.,  pp.  119-130. 

^Principlfs  of  Fsyehtlogy,  vol.  i,  p.  4S3.  ^  Hid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  383. 
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the  solid  fulness  in  which  the  elements  oE  nature  exist,  and  stringing 
one  after  another  of  them  together  in  a  serial  way,  to  suit  our  little 
interests  as  they  change  from  hour  to  hour." '  It  follows  that  "  the  only 
meaning  of  essence  is  teleological,  and  classification  and  conception 
are  purely  teleological  weapons  of  the  mind."' 

Put  in  this  way,  the  teaching  of  psychology  would  seem  to  coincide 
entirely  with  the  teaching  of  the  active  and  practical  instinct  in  human 
nature.  The  practical  man  is  always  a  utilitarian  ;  knowledge  is  for 
him  an  instrument  of  activity,  a  "  teleological  weapon."  a  means  to  an 
end,  not  an  end-in'itself.  Even  science  has,  In  his  eyes,  only  an  instrU' 
mental  value,  which  lies  in  its  application  to  the  business  of  life,  in  its 
ministry  to  social  convenience.  Such  also  is  the  ordinary  man's  view  of 
tbevalue  of  education.  What  is  education,  he  asks,  but  a  preparation  and 
equipment  for  the  business  or  professional  career?  The  measure  of  its 
value  is  for  him  the  degree  in  which  it  fits  a  man  to  take  his  place  and 
do  his  work  in  the  social  order  o(  his  community  and  age.  In  the 
knowledge  which  is  irreducible  (in  reality  or  in  appearance)  to  terms 
of  life,  in  the  theory  which  finds  (or  promises)  no  application  to  prac- 
tice, the  ordinary  practical  man  who  claims  to  represent  the  practical 
"common  sense"  of  humanity  itself — recognizes  no  value  at  all. 

This  is  our  "common  sense."  But  it  has  not  always  been  and  it  is 
not  now  everywhere,  the  common  sense  oE  mankind.  It  is  the  common 
sense  of  the  western,  as  opposed  to  the  oriental  world;  of  the  modern 
Christian,  as  opposed  to  the  ancient  Pagan  (especially  Hellenic)  world. 
The  oriental  mind  has  always  (for  it  does  not  change  its  view  any  more 
than  its  life,  as  the  western  mind  does)  found  its  ideal  in  inactivity,  rather 
than  in  activity,  in  rest  rather  than  in  movement,  in  death  rather  than  in 
life.  Its  evaluation  of  knowledge  is  that  it  leads  to  the  quiescence  and 
cessation  from  the  effort  to  do  and  to  be,  which  comes  with  the  discovery 
of  the  illusoriness  and  futility  of  all  finite  existence.  For  it  the  path  of 
salvation  is  the  negation  of  the  will  to  live,  the  value  of  knowledge  is 
that,  by  its  penetration  of  the  illusions  of  life,  it  saps  the  springs  of 
activity.  Even  this,  it  may  be  argued,  is  after  all  a  practical  estimate 
of  knowledge;  it  is  only  the  western  estimate  reversed.  While  we 
hold  that  knowledge  is  the  minister  of  lite,  the  oriental  mind  holds 
thai  it  is  the  minister  of  death ;  while  we  laud  its  positive  service  to  the 
:  development  of  will,  they  laud  its  negative  service  in  the  destruction 

'  PrincipIfS  of  Psyikeleg^i,  vol.  ii,  p.  334. 
'/«/.,  vol.  li,  p.  335. 
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of  will.  Its  value  is  still  instrumental  and  tcleological,  although  liie 
purpose  is  so  different.  And  this  is  true.  It  leads,  however,  to  a 
depredation  of  knowledge  of  which  the  practical  western  mind  never 
dreams.  For  the  office  of  knowledge  is  to  lead  us  not  lo  activity  aod 
self-afiirnialion,  but  to  passivity  and  self- obi  iteration.  The  life  of  will 
to  which  knowledge  leads  us  is  continuous  with  the  intellectual  life. 
inasmuch  as  self-consciousness  is  the  mark  of  both.  The  wilMess 
state,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  selfless  stale;  and  since  the  contiDuance 
of  the  intellectual  life  means  the  perpetuation  of  self- consciousness, 
knowledge  becomes  the  enemy,  as  it  was  formerly  the  friend,  of  man's 
true  welfare.  The  sum  of  human  wisdom  lies  in  the  discovery  of  the 
futility  of  the  ends  of  finite  activity,  of  the  illusoriness  of  all  finite 
existence.  Intellect  points  beyond  itself,  not  to  will,  but  to  feeling; 
and  we  must  cease  from  thinking  as  well  as  from  willing,  from  know- 
ing as  well  as  from  doing,  if  we  would  win  salvation. 

To   the  Greek,  on    the  contrary,  as  distinguished  both    from  the 
oriental  and  the  modern  western  world,  knowledge  seemed  to  have  an^ 
intrinsic  value,  to  be  an  end-in-itselE,  nay,  the  supreme  good,  in  com-H 
parison  with  which  the  life  of  feeling  appeared  irrational,  and  even  the 
life  of  practical  activity  seemed  inferior  and  not  entirely  worthy  of  ir- 
rational being.     The  characteristic  function  of  man  —  that  which  di(-^| 
fcrentiates  his  life  from  thai  of  the  animal  and  allies  it  to  the  divine 
life  itself^is   for  the  Greeks  the  activity  of  thought.     This    is  that 
actus purus  into  which  there  enters  no  element  of  passivity,  and  in  thefl 
exercise  of  which  man  asserts  his  independence  of  external  conditions 
and   becomes  suSicient  unto  himself.     So  far  is  this  life  of  thought 
from  deriving  its  value  from  any  overt  or  practical  activity  to  which  ttfl 
leads  that,  by  its  very  nature,  it  is  self- en  grossed  and   never  points 
beyond  itself.     The  practical  activities — what  we  call  the  life  of  con- , 
duct  or  will — are  regarded  as  distractions   from  this  high  occupation! 
of  the  mind  with  truth.     The  business  activities — even  philanthropyl 
and  politics  and  the  entire  civic  life  —  are  relegated  to  a  lower  plane  ij 
they  are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  composite  nature  of  man,  partln 
animal  and  irrational,  and  only  in    part  rational,  and  the  large  space 
they  cover  in  human  life  leaves  but  a  narrow  field  for  the  discharge  of 
man's  proper  business  and  true  spiritual  avocation.     It  is  with  agrudgefl 


\ 


that  so  much  of 
ends  of  practice, 
ture  itself,  and  the  high 


the  energy  of  reason  is  sacrificed  to  the  less  worthy 

The  true  life  of  the  cultured  Greek  is  the  life  of  cui- 

iorm  of  culture  is  the  scientific  and  phi 
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sophic  form,  the  pursuit  and  contemplation  of  truth.  What  gives 
life  value  is  the  Intellectual  leisure  which  is  purchased  by  its  civic 
activities  \  these  are  the  means,  that  is  the  end. 

This  estimate  is  exemplified  not  only  in  the  Greek  depreciation  of 
what  we  call  "businsss" — a  depreciaton  which  is  not  less  intellectual 
than  social  in  its  origin  and  significance  —  but  also  in  the  Greek  appre- 
ciation of  philosophy.  For  the  cultured  Greek,  who  had  ceased  lo 
believe  in  the  gods  of  the  old  religion,  philosophy  took  Ihe  place  of 
religion.  So  far  was  he  from  separating  thought  from  life,  that  he 
found  in  thought  the  best  and  highest  form  of  life.  This  view  finds 
expression  in  the  Socraiic  identification  of  "  virtue  "  with  "  knowledge," 
and  in  Socrates'  conception  of  his  mission  and  service  lo  his  fellows  as 
no  less  ethical  than  intellectual.  It  finds  expression  also  in  Plato's 
account  of  education  as  a  process  which  gradually  weans  the  soul  from 
the  love  of  illusory  appearance  to  the  love  of  essential  reality,  and  cul- 
minates in  the  contemplation  of  that  which  is  at  once  the  ultimate 
good  and  the  ultimate  truth  of  the  universe.  It  finds  expression  in 
Aristotle's  differentiation  of  "  intellectual "  from  "  moral "  or  "  practi- 
cal "  virtue,  and  in  the  supreme  value  which  he  assigns  to  the  specula- 
tive and  intellectual  life.  The  highest  and  the  true  happiness  of  man 
consists,  according  to  Atistolle,  in  Ihe  exercise  of  reason,  the  highest 
and  the  true  function  of  human  nature;  the  highest  and  the  true 
excellence  of  man  is  excellence  of  intellect.  It  finds  expression,  finally, 
in  the  Stoic  identification  of  happiness  or  well-being  with  "wisdom." 
although  the  Stoics  are  apt  to  praise  wisdom  rather  for  the  peace  and 

!resi  which  it  brings  to  the  soul  wearied  with  the  perturbations  of  a 
mean  and  disappointing  world,  than  for  its  own  intrinsic  worth  as  the 
best  and  worthiest  of  human  activities.  The  Stoics  have  lost  the  old 
objective  interest  in  truth  for  its  own  sake;  and  though  they  still  seek 
ealvalion  in  the  old  Greek  way,  it  is  the  subjective  effect  of  wisdom 
rather  than  wisdom  itself  that  they  pursue,  Yei  in  their  insistence 
upon  the  essential  and  exclusive  dignity  of  the  life  of  reason  we  cannot 
[ail  to  recognize  the  old  Greek  point  of  view, 
\  That  the  other  estimate  of  knowledge,  as  instrumentally  rather  than 
Intrinsically  valuable,  was  struggling  for  expression  in  the  Greek  con- 
sciousness, is  evident  from  the  place  which  it  finds,  alongside  the  esti- 
matewhich  has  just  been  described,  in  the  ethics  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Plato  insists  that  the  salvation  of  the  state  implies  the  rule  of  Ihe  phi- 
losopher, and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  philosopher  to  render  this  service 
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to  the  Slate.  Although  the  philosopher  has  learned,  wiih  the  discover 
of  the  true  riches  of  wisdom  itself,  the  worthlessness  of  the  ordinarv 
civic  life,  yet  he  must  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  in  a  large  measure  his 
own  highest  life  that  the  life  of  the  many  may  be  rendered  less  unwise. 
The  recognition  of  this  obligation  lying  upon  the  philosopher  to  nse 
bis  wisdom  in  the  interests  of  civic  order  implies  that,  if  for  Plato 
knowledge  is  the  only  end-in-itself,  it  is  also  the  grand  instnirueDt  of 
social  regeneration.  And  although  the  Aristotelian  point  of  view  is 
more  individualistic  than  that  of  Plato,  yet  Aristotle  also  recognizes  tlie 
interplay  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  virtues.  In  the  intellectual  vtr-M 
tue  of  "prudence"  (or  practical,  as  opposed  to  speculative  wisdom: 
^pianfrix.  as  opposed  to  <ro^'a),  he  finds  the  key  lo  the  entire  sysiem  of 
practical  virtue.  "The  presence  of  this  single  virtue  of  prudence 
implies  the  presence  of  all  the  moral  virtues."'  All  practical  virtue  is 
an  expression  of  inielleclual  virtue,  although  not  all  intelleccual  virtue 
finds  practical  expression. 

The  ethical  inadequacy  of  intellectualism  is  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  rationalistic  ethics  of  Kant.  Kant  tries  to  identify  reason  and 
will,  thought  and  activity,  in  the  conception  of  "practical  reason." 
Logical  consistency,  conformity  to  the  canons  of  pure  reason,  fitness 
for  law  universal  in  the  realm  of  intelligence,  that  is  for  him  the  cri- 
terion of  moral  validity.  The  conduct  thus  prescribed  is  rather  the  con-  S 
duct  of  the  understanding  than  the  conduct  of  the  will.  For  Kant,  as  ™ 
for  Aristotle,  the  ordinary  practical  life —  the  life  of  secular  interests 
and  avocations —  is  forever  interior  to  that  life  of  reason  itself,  which 
is  essentially  a  life  apart,  withdrawn  from  those  activities  which  have 
their  roots  in  natural  human  sensibility.  But  whereas  Aristotle  con- 
cedes to  the  latter  forms  of  activity  a  secondary  value,  Kant  refuses  to 
see  in  them  any  value  at  all.  For  him  the  entire  phenomenal  world  is 
ethically  worthless,  and  the  only  ends  worth  seeking  are  the  ends  of 
pure  intelligence.  The  result  is  an  irresolvable  dilemma.  On  the  one 
hand,  Kant  represents  the  modern  western  tendency  to  find  the  ultimate 
measure  of  value  in  practice  rather  than  in  theory,  in  life  rather  than 
in  thought,  in  will  rather  than  in  intellect.  He  holds  thai  knowledge 
of  noumenal  reality  is  impossible,  and  that  the  only  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  metaphysical  thought  is  a  practical  solution.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  invalidates  the  moral  or  practical  life  itself,  no  less  radically 
than  he  has  already  invalidated  the  intellectual  life.     Activitj-  in   the 
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phenomenal  world,  springing  from  motives  of  human  sensibility,  and 
directed  to  ends  which  cannot  be  reduced  10  terms  of  reason,  is,  in  his 
eves,  ethically  worthless.  This  effort,  by  a  tour  deforce,  to  give  reason 
a  practical  significance  without  allowing  the  practical  significance  of 
any  activity  other  than  the  activity  of  reason  itself,  is  a  conspicious  failure. 
If  the  intellcclual  life  is  not  itself  alone  the  sufficient  life  of  man,  if  the 
ethical  value  of  reason  is  to  be  found  in  its  indispensableness  as  the 
servant  of  the  will,  we  must  look  beyond  reason  for  the  field  of  its 
practical  activity. 

That  life  is  more  than  knowledge,  that  conduct  is  more  than  cul- 
ture, is  a  commonplace  of  the  modern  western  conscience,  a  common- 
place of  ordinary  thought  which  finds  abundant  confirmation  in  mod- 
ern scientific  psychology.  Thai  knowledge  has  a  practical  value,  and 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  practice,  this  is  its  chief  value,  is  no  less 
indubitable.  If  knowledge  is  nut  virtue,  in  the  sense  of  being  its 
exclusive  and  sufficient  presupposition,  if  we  can  "  know  the  better  and 
choose  the  worse."  knowledge  is  at  least  one  of  the  presuppositions  of 
virtue.  In  the  light  of  the  psychological  analysis  of  volition  into  ideo- 
motor  activity,  we  may  reaffirm  the  Socratic  position  with  a  new  con- 
fidence, and  say  that,  while  a  mere  cold  idea  would  be  practically 
impotent,  yet  no  idea  11  cold  and  an  idea  "  touched  with  emotion  "  or, 
more  accurately,  possessing  "  affective  tone,"  is  omnipotent.  All  pur- 
posive or  volitional  action  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  ideation.  The  meas- 
ure of  activity  is  found  in  the  ideas  of  which  it  is  the  expression,  in  the 
ideals  of  which  it  ts  the  realization.  We  must  still  say  with  the  Greeks 
that  virtuous  activity  is  activity  "in  accordance  with  right  reason," 
that  the  true  r61e  and  standard  of  conduct  Isprescribed  by  the  intellect, 
that  knowledge  determines  life.  And,  from  the  practical  point  of  view, 
"ideas"  which  find  no  expression  in  action, or  which  do  nc/  "  move"  us, 
have  no  value;  knowledge  which  is  no/  a  means  to  practical  ends  is 
practically  worthless.  From  the  same  point  of  view,  however,  it  might 
well  be  questioned  whether  there  are  any  such  ideas,  whether  there  is 
any  such  knowledge.  Who  shall  undertake  thus  to  imprison  the  human 
iptellecl  within  the  confines  of  its  own  solitary  life  ?  Who  shall  draw 
the  boundary  line  that  separates  intellection  from  action  ?  The  soli- 
darity of  the  various  elements  in  the  total  life  of  the  self,  the  continuity 
and  organic  unity  of  that  life,  the  subtle  contagion  of  its  every  opera- 
tion, forbid  any  such  separation.  The  practical  significance  of  knowl- 
edge is  limited  only  by  the  possibilities  of  knowledge  itself. 
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Even  within  [he  Jnlellectuat  life  as  such,  we  lind  ethical  chaxacier- 
ialics  present.  The  life  of  the  intellect  is  at  the  same  time  the  lif 
the  will.  To  think  is  to  act,  and  to  act  is  to  attend,  and  to  attend 
to  choose.  Not  only  is  there  selection  of  what  we  shall  think 
but  the  process  of  thought  is  itself  a  process  of  selection.  The  educi- 
tion  of  the  intellect  is  also  an  education  o£  the  will,  and  the  "  higher" 
intellectual  education  of  the  scientific  and  philosophic  life  is  no  less 
real  than  the  "  primary"  and  "secondary"  forms  of  this  education.  It  i^H 
no  figure  of  speech  to  saylhal  there  are  "  intellectual,"  as  well  as  mord^' 
or  practical  virtues;  thai  all  education,  even  the  most  severely  intel- 
lectual, has  ethical  significance.  Even  the  recluse  whose  absorption  in 
the  problems  of  the  intellect  unfits  him  for  the  solution  of  the  practical 
problems  of  daily  life,  reaps  from  the  severe  labor  of  the  spirit  a  har- 
vest of  moral  as  well  as  of  intellectual  gain.  Strength  and  purity  of 
will,  patience  and  perseverance  and  self-sacrifice,  candor  and  generos- 
ity, these  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  intellectual  life.  The  essenliil 
unselfishness  and  objectivity,  the  characteristic  refinement  and  nobiliiy,i 
of  the  interests  of  the  student  and  the  scholar,  cannot  fail  to  refine  and] 
elevate  the  character  which  is  consecrated  to  them. 


But  after  we  have  thus  admitted  and  emphasized  the  ethical   func- 
tion of  knowledge,  we  must  still  ask  whether  this  is  its  only  function.] 

Knowledge  has  a  profound  practical  significance,  a  subtle  and  omnipo- 
tent influence  upon  character  and  will.  Is  this  its  only  significance? 
Does  this  influence  exhaust  its  value  ?  Wc  have  seen  that,  according 
to  Professor  James,  not  only  does  knowledge  determine  practice,  but 
practice  determines  knowledge,  in  such  wise  that  our  subjective  need« 
and  desires  prescribe  the  form  of  our  science  and  philosophy,  and  find 
expression  in  what  we  call  "Truth."  How  far  is  this  doctrine  of  the 
reciprocity  of  intellect  and  will  a  true  account  of  the  nature  of  knowl- 
edge ?    How  tar  can  we  carry  the  theory  of  the  "  primacy  of  the  will?"] 

The  subtle  dependence  of  the  perception  of  truth  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  will  is  one  of  the  insights  ot  Christianity.  "If  any  man  will  do 
his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  Knowledge  is  an  act  ratherl 
than  a  passive  reflection  of  the  universe,  and  the  secret  of  divine  reality 
is  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  to  the  pure  in  heart. 
Understanding  implies  sympathy,  and  sympathy  is  impossible  without 
a  common  attitude  of  will.  We  must  take  the  right  attiude  to  the 
universe,  we  must  be  in  harmony  and  not  at  discord  with  it.  if  we  would 
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know  it  as  it  is.  Such  an  attitude,  however,  is  rather  one  of  objectiv- 
ity than  of  subjectivity,  of  conformity  to  the  nature  of  things  than  of 
dictation  by  the  subject  to  the  object.  Not  he  who  doeth  his  own  will, 
but  he  who  doeth  the  will  of  the  Father,  shall  know.  The  witting 
which  leads  to  linowlng  is  a  willing  which  itself  depends  upon  knowing  ; 
we  must  know  what  the  will  oE  God  is,  if  we  would  do  it.  All  that  is 
implied  in  the  Christian  view  of  the  dependence  oE  knowledge  upon 
conduct  and  character,  is  that  since  the  ultimate  Reality  is  moral,  or 
the  expression  of  an  absolutely  good  Will,  it  follows  that  the  pathway 
of  knowledge  is  at  the  same  time  the  pathway  oE  conduct,  that  only 
he  who  does  the  will  of  God  can  know  the  content  of  that  Will.  But 
he  who  puts  himself  in  such  living  sympathy  with  the  divine  reality 
may  hope  to  knew  that  reality  as  it  really  is.  The  intellectual 
reward  of  such  obedience  of  this  will  is  escape  from  the  illusions  of 
subjectivity  and  attainment  of  objective  Irulh. 

Such  an  exclusive  assertion  of  the  practical  function  of  knowledge 
as  negates  its  theoretical  value,  such  an  emphatic  aflirmation  oEits sub- 
jective significance  as  negates  its  objective  validity,  invalidates  knowl- 
edge, and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  mere  opinion.  The  distinction 
between  knowledge  and  opinion  has  always  been  seen  to  depend  upon 
the  objective  and  ontological  significance  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
skeptical  dissolution  of  knowledge  has  always  followed  as  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  its  reduction  to  subjective  opinion.  On  ihe  other 
Land,  the  Socratic  discovery  of  the  uniformity  of  the  concept  beneath 
the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  the  percept  was  the  reSstablishtnent  of 
the  distinction  between  knowledge  and  opinion  after  its  obliteration 
by  the  Sophists.  And  after  a  simillar  dissolution  of  knowledge  into 
subjective  opinion,  oE  "reason"  into  "  feeling,"  in  the  skepticism  of 

iHume,  the  modern  theory  of  knowledge  Eound  a  new  starting  point, 
in  the  Kantian  rediscovery  of  the  object  in  the  subject,  of  rational 
uniformity  and  necessity  in  the  procedure  of  the  knowing  intellect. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  skeptical  reduction  of  knowledge  to 
Opinion  has  always  been  the  result  of  the  temporary  predominance  of 
the  practical  over  the  theoretical  interest.  The  Sophistic  skepticism 
was  the  result  of  the  lapse  from  the  objective  scientific  interest  in  truth 
lor  its  own  sake  to  a  merely  practical  and  technical,  or  professional, 
interest  in  knowledge.  The  Sophists  were  not  students  of  science, 
they  were  professors  oE  the  art  oE  lite.  Similarly,  in  the  school  of 
Locke  we  find  the  keen  practical  instinct  oE  the  British  mind  gradually 
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supplanting  the  theoretical  interest.  In  both  Locke  and  Berkeley  tliil 
practical  interest  takes  a  religious  form  which  is  absent  from  Hiunc. 
But  for  each  of  these  ihiokers,  the  philosophic  interest  centers  in  life 
rather  than  in  truth  ;  and  for  the  "'  knowledge  "  which  Locke  reported 
to  fall  so  far  "short  "  of  reality,  and  of  whose  complete  illusonoe^ 
Humeisconvinced.asuSicieni  practical  substitute  is  found  in"  opinion  " 
or  irrational  "belief."  If  knowledge  has  a  merely  practical  value, 
inevitably  loses  even  that  value.  If  our  concern  is  not  to  know  but  t 
act,  then  a  belief  determined  by  the  needs  of  practice,  habitual  rathn 
than  reflected,  conventional  rather  than  independent,  quick  in 
response  to  changing  circumstances,  untroubled  with  critical  (juescio 
and  skeptical  doubts,  undisturbed  by  any  aspiration  after  truth 
reality,  will  serve  our  purpose  better  even  than  knowledge  ilself.  Prol 
ability,  not  certainly,  is  the  guide  of  life.  Nay,  the  more  nearly 
intellectual  processes  approximate  to  those  of  animal  instinct,  the  more 
practically  effective  would  they  seem  lo  become. 

Even  in  the  pbilosophv  of  Kant  we  see  the  agnostic  tendency  ihit 
resides  in  the  practical  estimate  of  knowledge.  Kant's  view  is  that 
the  function  of  reason  is  to  guide  the  will,  not  to  know  reality.  And 
again  the  merely  phenomenal  and  subjective  character  of  knowledge 
—  its  ontological  worthlessncss,  its  theoretical  invalidity — does  l>' 
detract  from  its  practical  serviceableness.  On  the  contrary,  what  i 
theoretically  uncertain  becomes  practically  certain,  and  iniellectii< 
agnosticism  becomes  the  foundation  of  moral  faith.  Kant  coul 
never  have  rested  content  with  his  agnostic  result  in  episiemology  i: 
he  had  not  from  the  first  regarded  the  intellect  as  the  servant  ol  tb 
will,  and  been  more  interested  in  the  practical  significance  of  knowl- 
edge than  in  knowledge  itself,' 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  interrogate  the  intellect  itself  as  wi 
find  it  in  the  consciousness  of  the  man  of  science  and  the  philosopher, 
of  the  scholar  and  the  student,  its  invariable  and  unmistakable  answi 
is  that  knowledge,  as  such,  has  ontological  significance,  and  that  its 
characteristic  interest  and  value  are  to  be  found  not  in  its  practical 
results  or  ethical  consequences,  but  in  the  attainment  of  its  own 
inherent  purpose  —the  apprehension  of  reality,  the  contemplation  of 
truth.  The  measure  of  its  value,  according  to  its  devotees,  is  not  any 
subjective   influence  which   it  exerts  upon   the  subject  of  it,  but  the 

'  A  striking  recent  illusltatjon  a\  the  same  tendency  i£  found  in  Mr.  BalFOUR'i 
Foundatiom  of  Beluf,  >i  well  aa  in  Mr.  Kmn's  Smial EveluliBH. 
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^Begree  in  which  it  corresponds  with  objective  reality  itself.  Not  ihe 
^^subjection  of  the  world  to  our  human  purposes,  but  the  desire  o£ 
insight  into  the  nature  of  things — ^  disinleresled  curiosity  as  to  the 
"What"  and  the  "Why"  of  them  all— is  the  spring  and  motive  of 
the  intellectual  life.  The  universe  is  full  of  meaning  ^ — meaning  not 
only  relative  to  us  and  our  practical  purposes,  but  meaning  that  tran- 
scends all  these  purposes  and  reveals  to  us  their  insignificance  — and 
it  is  the  "  proper  business"  of  (he  intellect  to  discover  that  meaning. 
To  deny  that  there  is  any  such  meaning  to  be  discovered,  or  the 
possibility  of  its  discovery,  is  to  sap  the  very  springs  of  the  intellectual 
life. 

The  abstraction  of  knowledge  from  all  practical  reference,  of  the 
interest  in  the  nature  of  objective  reality  from  all  subjective  interest 
in  its  practical  significance  for  us,  is  not  merely  possible,  but  is  the 
essential  condition  of  the  process  of  Icnowledge  in  its  stricter  sense. 
The  intelleciual  interest  proper,  or  the  interest  of  knowledge,  is  an 
interest  in  the  object  itself ;  not  in  its  uses  for  the  will  of  the  subject, 
any  more  than  in  its  affective  value.  Of  course,  we  may  be  stimulated 
to  intellectual  activity  by  the  spur  of  practical  necessity  and  the  desire 
of  comfort  or  of  adjustment  to  our  environment;  and  the  primitive 
interest  in  knowledge  is  probably  of  this  practical  kind.  But  the 
historical  (or  prehistoric)  origin  of  knowledge,  and  the  conditions  of 
its  development,  do  not  determine  its  nature  any  more  than  the  origin 
and  conditions  of  its  development  determine  the  nature  of  morality. 
And  until  the  desire  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  felt,  until  the 
disinterested  interest  in  the  object  itself  arises  in  the  human  mind,  the 
strictly  intellectual  interest  has  not  begun  to  exist.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  the  intellectual  life,  therefore,  implies  leisure  from  the 
absorbing  cares  of  the  practical  life.  As  the  Greeks  always  seem  to 
have  perceived,  knowledge  is  the  occupation  of  a  mind  at  leisure  from 
itself.  And  if  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say,  with  the  Greeks,  that  the 
provision  of  this  learned  leisure  is  the  final  raison  <I'ltre  of  all  the  toil 
and  labor  of  mankind,  we  must  surely  admit  that  it  is  one  of  the 
things  most  worthy  of  our  toil,  one  of  the  things  best  worth  living  for. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  "  pure  science,"  and,  apart  altogether  from 
its  practical  application  and  its  social  utility,  truth  is  worth  pursuing 
and  attaining. 

Doubtless  all  knowledge  is  teleological,  but  its  teleology  is  the 
immanent  teleology  of  the  intellect  itself.     If  the  world  of  science 
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arises  in  response  to  our  desires,  it  is  not  in  response  to  our  praclic 
but  to  our  intellectual  desires  that  it  arises.     The  argument  for  ih" 
subjectivity  of  knowledge  is  like  the  arguaient  for  the  subjectivity  ol 
morality.     Because  morality  results  in  human  advantage,  it  is  MgatA 
thai  it  is  all  a  matter  of  human  advantage.     But  the  only  way  to  secure 
the  advantage  of  morality  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  advantage.      Similarlj 
the  only  way  to  secure  the  practical  advantage  of  knowledge  is 
pursue  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.     The  intellectual   life  is  no 
"  paradoxical  "  than  the  moral  life.     The  true  Intellectual   intereii 
like  the  true  moral  interest,  objective  rather  than  subjective,  although 
the  subjective  value  of  the  one  is  as  indubitable  as  that  of  the  other. 

The  single,  comprehensive  purpose  of  the  intellect,  is  to  inow.  In  , 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  it  is  guided  by  all  kinds  oE  minimal 
purposes,  but  all  these  are  means  to  the  one  constant  end  — ihe^ 
attainment  of  truth.  It  is  not  by  a  straight  road,  but  by  innunierahlc 
and  devious  bypaths,  that  this  goal  is  reached;  yet  it  is  as  the  most 
available  path  to  this  goal  that  each  path  in  turn  is  chosen. 
intellectual  lite,  like  the  practical,  is  a  selective  process,  bul  th 
purpose  which  guides  the  process  of  selection  is  not  the  gratification  of 
desire  in  general,  but  only  that  of  intellectual  desire  ;  and  I'fs  gratifi- 
cation consists  in  the  discovery  and  contemplation  of  truth.  The 
measure  of  intellectual  importance  is  found  not  in  any  merely  sub- 
jective end,  but  in  the  degree  in  which  our  human  thought  conforms 
to  reality,  the  degree  in  which  the  intellectual  process  reproduces  the 
cosmic  process.  Doubtless,  in  the  gradual  execution  of  this  intel- 
lectual purpose,  we  abstract  one  aspect  of  the  cosmos  at  a  time  from 
its  other  aspects ;  and  as  we  attend  to  each  in  turn,  each  acquires  for 
us  an  importance  which  does  not  belong  to  it  from  an  absolute  point 
of  view,  and  which  it  loses  even  for  us  when  we  pass  to  another  aspect, 

As  we  advance  in  insight,  we  learn  to  correct  the  errors  of  our 
abstract  and  partial  thought,  and  lo  redistribute  the  emphasis  of 
attention.  This  correction  is  the  lesson  of  the  cosmos,  whose  pupil 
the  intellect  is.  But  in  the  final  correlation  of  these  several  aspects  of 
truth,  no  one  will  be  found  to  have  been  without  its  own  peculiar 
importance.  The  complete  system  of  truth,  if  attainable  at  all,  must 
be  written  chapter  by  chapter,  and  as  the  volume  of  knowledge  grotn^f 
the  earlier  chapters  must  always  be  rewritten  in  the  light  of  the  later. 

The  essential  objectivity  of  knowledge  —  its  growing  independence  _ 
of  the  will,  has  been  specially  remarked  by  Schopenhauer,     "  Knowl-i 
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edge  generally,  rational  as  well  as  merely  sensuous,  proceeds  originally 
from  the  will  itself,  belongs  to  ihe  inner  being  of  the  higher  grades  of 
its  object! ficali on  as  a  oaere  means  of  supporting  the  individual  and 
the  species,  just  like  any  organ  of  the  body.  Originally  destined  for 
the  service  of  the  will  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  aims,  it  remains 
almost  throughout  entirely  subjected  to  its  service  ;  it  is  so  in  all 
brutes,  and  in  almost  all  men.  Yet.  in  certain  individual  men, 
knowledge  can  deliver  itself  from  the  will,  throw  off  this  yoke,  and, 
free  from  all  aims  of  the  will,  exist  purely  for  itself,  simply  as  a  clear 
mirror  of  the  world."'  ....  While,  in  the  mass  of  men,  "knowl- 
edge remains  always  subordinate  to  the  service  of  the  will,  as  indeed 
it  originated  in  this  service,  and  grew,  so  to  speak,  to  the  will,  as  the 
head  to  the  body,'"  yet,  "in  proportion  as,  in  the  ascending  series  of 
animals,  the  intellect  appears  ever  more  developed  and  complete, 
knowledge  always  separates  itself  more  distinctly  from  will,  and 
thereby  becomes  purer."'  The  possibility  of  this  ascent  from  "the 
world  as  will  "  to  ■'  the  world  as  idea  "  is  man's  distinctive  mark,  and 
even  in  the  undeveloped  human  intellect  we  detect  its  presence.  "  The 
brute  only  perceives  things  so  far  as  they  are  motives  for  its  will,  and 
even  the  most  intelligent  of  the  brutes  scarcely  overstep  these  limits, 
because  their  intellect  is  too  closely  joined  to  the  will  from  which  it 
has  sprung.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the  stupidest  man  comprehends 
things  in  some  degree  objectively  ;  for  he  recognizes  not  merely  what 
they  are  with  reference  to  him,  but  also  something  of  what  they  are 
with  reference  to  themselves  and  to  other  things."'  "The  rise  of 
intelligence,  from  the  obscurest  animal  consciousness  up  to  that  of 
man,  is  a  progressive  loosing  of  Ihe  inlellect  from  the  will."^  Such  a 
liberation  of  the  intellect  from  the  will,  or  rather  such  a  captivalion  of 
the  will  by  the  intellect,  is  the  presupposition  of  knowledge.  The 
subject  must  thus  lose  itself  in  the  object,  if  it  would  find  the  object. 
The  perpetuation  of  the  bondage  of  the  intellect  to  the  service  of 
the  will  would  mean  the  arrest  of  man's  intellectual  development  before 
it  had  reached  its  culmination.  The  true  destinv  of  the  intellect  is 
independent;  it  has  ils  own  career  to  run,  its  own  mission  to  fulfill. 
The  very  essence  of  knowledge  implies  the  obedience  of  the  affective 
and  practical  self  to  the  intellectual  and  theoretic.      It  implies  the 


'  The  World  as  Wilt  end  Idta. 
*  thid.,  vol.  i,  p.  330. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  jo. 


Eng.  tr.vol.i.  p.  IQg. 

<  Ihid.,  vol,  iii,  p.  30. 
>  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  31. 
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CoperDican  change  of  staDdpoint  from  the  subject  to  the  object,  frois 
the  self  to  the  world."  To  say  thai  the  subject  must  atwaj-s  dictate  to 
the  object,  desire  and  will  to  intelligence,  is,  we  have  seen,  to  dcBT 
the  possibility  of  knowledge.  To  advocate  the  persistency  of  tbc 
will's  dominion  is  to  urge  conteninient  with  a  lower  level  of  inteilec 
tual  possibility,  and  against  any  such  reactionary  doctrkie  tre  must 
reaiRrm  the  old  Greek  view  of  the  essential  superiority  of  the  purely 
theoretic  life.  If  we  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  realize  all  Hit 
possibilities  of  his  nature,  we  cannot  hold  that  he  has  discharged  thai 
duty  so  long  as  bis  intellectual  possibilities  remain  unfulfilled.  Wt 
rightly  condemn  the  life  of  the  recluse  in  whom  the  ordinary  sensi- 
bilities are  numbed  and  the  practical  activities  forgotten  in  an  absorb- 
ing intellectualism  ;  we  rightly  demand  of  the  scholar  and  the  man  d 
science  the  faithhit  discharge  of  ordinary  social  service.  V'ei  we  ou^ht 
not  to  forget,  as  in  this  practical  and  utilitarian  age  we  are  apt  to  do, 
thai  the  intellectual  life  has  its  own  rights  and  its  own  responsibilities, 
and  thai  the  fullillment  of  ibese  implies  undistracied  and  uncompro- 
mising devotion.  Thetirst  and  last  condition  of  such  devotion  is  leisure 
from  practical  preoccupation,  from  the  business  of  the  will.  Let  o 
the  practical  man  grudge  the  devotees  oE  the  intellectual  life  their 
learned  leisure:  let  him  remember  that  their  business  is  diSerent  fioro 
his,  and  that  it  needs  other  tools  for  its  acomplishment.  And  let  ui 
try  to  secure  some  leisure  hour  in  every  life,  however  practical,  for  iheH 
care  of  the  intellect  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  ^ 

Not  that  there  is  any  real  dualism  of  interests  between  intellect  and 
will,  knowledge  and  life.     The  highest  and  best  service  of  the  will^ 
demands  the  highest  development  of  the  intellect.     We  must  know,  if^ 
we  would  do ;  and  the  highest  knowledge  is  never  reached  so  long  is 
the  mind's  eye  is  fixed  on  the  practical  value  of  knowledge.     Socrates 
found  the  secret  of  virtue  in  self-knowledge;  and  we,  to  whom  th 
"environment"  has  come  to  count  for  so  much  in  the  development  Ol 
all  life,  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that,  if  we  would  adapt  ourselves  aright 
to  our  environment,  we  would  know  the  world  as  well  as  ourselves. 
And  when  we  think  of  human  "practice"  in  all  Its  length  and  breadth, 
when  we  give  full  scope  to  all  the  possibilities  of  the  human  will,  to 
what  form  of  knowledge  shall  we  deny  a  practical  value  and  a  bearin 
on  the  will  ?     Have  we  not   seen  that  they  are  all,  in  the  last  analjsi 

'This  Is  not  inlended,  of  course,  as  a  denial  of  the  intellectual  Importance  ol 
knowledge  of  the  self,  including  its  affective  and  practical  aspects. 
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[orms  of  will,  since  all  are  iorms  of  atteation  ?  The  intellectual  life 
has  its  own  peculiar  temptatioQS,  as  it  has  its  own  peculiar  virtues, 
developed  by  victory  over  these  tetnptations.  And  where  else  shall 
the  will  learn  so  well  its  great  lesson  of  obedience  and  self -surrender  as 
in  learning  the  lesson  of  a  loyal  and  complete  obedience  to  the  truth  ? 
The  most  valuable  ethical  results  of  the  intellectual  life  are  possible 
only  it  knowledge  be  sought  as  an  end-in-itself.  The  education  of 
will  and  feeling  which  results  from  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  truth 
cannot  result  if  truth  is  pursued  as  a  means  to  self-gratification. 
Knowledge  is,  in  its  essence,  objective  and  universal;  truth  is,  in  its 
very  nature,  catholic  and  not  of  private  interpretation.  The  ethical 
fruits  of  the  intellectual  life  are  objectivity  and  catholicity  of  spirit, 
unselfishness  of  character.  In  the  truly  scientific  or  philosophic  mind 
there  is  no  thought  of  self,  no  consideration  of  personal  advantage. 
The  entire  attitude  is  one  of  harmony  with  reality  Itself,  of  obedience 
to  the  facts:  the  soul  is  filled  with  the  "intellectual  love  of  God."  IE 
we  cannot,  wnth  Spinoza,  say  thai  this  is  the  only  "freedom."  the  only 
way  of  escape  from  the  slavery  of  passion,  we  must  surely  admit  that  it  is 
one  form  of  human  freedom,  one  way  of  escape  from  the  dominion  of 
seltish  feeling.  In  self-knowledge  lies  the  secret  of  self-control,  as 
Socrates  saw  no  less  clearly  than  Spinoza.  "That  emotion  which  is  a 
passion  ceases  to  be  a  passion  as  soon  as  we  form  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  it,"  that  is,  as  soon  as  we  see  it  in  its  universal  relations.  Thus 
to  know  ourselves  is  to  know  our  neighbors,  and  the  world,  and  God 

[as  well.  The  act  of  knowledge  is  itself  an  act  of  will,  and  the  parent 
of  similar  acts,  the  source  of  a  corresponding  character.  The  intellec- 
tual life  is  a  training  school  of  moral  virtue.     Courage,  patience,  per- 

fseverance,  independence,  modesty,  candor — these  are  some  of  the 
marks  of  the  intellectual  character,  wherever  we  find  il.  Not  these, 
but   the  corresponding  vices,  are  the   results  of  the  pseudo-scientific 

[spirit  of  intellectual  utilitarianism.  In  the  trueintellectualism  is  always 
found  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  the  "love  of  God;"  from  the 
false  intellectualism  self-love  is  never  absent.     The  kingdom  of  knowl- 

[edge  is  entered,  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  non  nisi  sud  persona 
infantis.  If  moral  freedom  consists  in  the  escape  from  self,  the 
knowledge  which  delivers  us  from   this  bondage  is  surely  one  of  the 

'  paths  of  moral  freedom,  one  form  of  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

■  "Ve  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

The  social  value  of  such  true   knowledge  is  no  less   real   though  it 
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may  be  less  obvious,  than  its  value  for  the  iodividual.  The  iiidir 
social  utility  of  knowledge  through  its  application  to  the  business 
life,  its  ministration  to  human  convenience,  is  obvious  enough,  and  ha 
been  sufficiently  emphasized.  What  I  have  now  in  view  is  the  di 
social  value  of  pure,  unapplied  knowledge.  The  education  of  will  and  ' 
feeling  which  is  Inseparable  from  inieilectuai  development  is  itself  a^ 
splendid  preparation  for  social  service.  As  selfishness  is  the  funda-^| 
mental  social  vice,  unselfishness  is  the  root  of  all  social  virtue;  and  we  i 
have  seen  that  the  intellectual  life  Is  essentially  unselfish.  Besides, 
psychology  teaches  us  that  the  intellectual  process  is  essentially  a  sociat^J 
process.  The  part  which  the  imitation  of  others  plays  in  the  develop-  " 
ment  of  knowledge,  has  been  emphasized  recently  by  Professors  Bald- 
win and  Royce,  among  others.  Even  "invention"  and  discovery, 
originality,  and  genius,  the  departure  from  the  established  social 
forms  of  knowledge,  must  submit  to  social  confirmation  if  its  results 
are  to  receive  their  final  ratification  as  true.  What,  indeed,  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  true  knowledge  and  mere  opinion  but  the  distinction 
between  that  which  holds  good  for  all,  and  that  which  holds  good  merely 
for  the  individual,  between  the  publicor  social  and  the  private  or  individual 
interpretation  of  reality  ?  Every  attainment  in  knowledge  is  therefore, 
an  exchange  of  the  individualistic  for  the  social  point  of  view.  Every 
intellectual  lesson  is  a  lesson  in  the  subjugation  of  individual  prejudice 
and  preference  to  the  obedience  to  the  common  truth.  The  school 
and  the  university,  no  less  than  the  family  and  the  state,  are  the  scene 
of  conflict,  of  adjustment  and  readjustment,  between  the  individual 
and  society.  And,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  conflict  may  be 
keenest  and  most  momentous  when  thea/fer  or  the  son'us  is  invisible 
rather  than  visible,  and  future  rather  than  present. 


The  results  of  our  inquiry  may  be  briefly  recapitulated : 

1.  We  have  found  that  it  is  an  error  to  separate  and  hypostatize  the 
intellectual  life,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  whole,  or  as  the  highest  and 
only  worthy  form,  of  human  life.  Knowledge  is  only  a  part  of  the 
complete  whole  of  human  possibility. 

2.  In  the  larger  whole  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  knowledge  has  not 
a  merely  instrumental  value.  It  is  not  merely  ft  means  to  an  end 
beyond  itself,  it  is  also  an  integral  part  of  the  end.  To  assign  to  it  a 
merely  inslruiijenial  and  subjective  value  is  to  negate  the  essential 
idea  of  knowledge,  and  the  logical  issue  of  such  a  view  is  skepticism. 
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3.  The  Tecognition  oE  the  intrinsic  value  of  linowledge  secures  to 
it  an  ethical  significance  otherwise  impossible,  a  significance  which  is 
social  as  well  as  individual  in  its  scope. 


A  final  remark  may  be  added,  upon  the  closely  related  and  well- 
worn  question  :  Can  virtue  be  taught  ?  For  our  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion whether,  and  in  what  sense,  "virtue  is  teachable,"  depends  on 
our  answer  to  the  question  whether,  and  in  what  sense,  "virtue  is 
knowledge."  A  merely  abstract  knowledge,  or  a  purely  intellectual 
apprehension,  has  no  influence  on  the  will,  and  therefore  aSords  no 
security  for  virtuous  character  or  conduct.  It  is  possible,  in  this  sense, 
"to  know  the  better  and  choose  the  worse."  The  knowledge  which 
has  practical  significance  is  concrete,  individual,  and  "touched  with 
emotion "  or  affective  lone.  The  inevitable  expression  o£  such  a 
knowledge  is  action  in  conformity  with  it,  and  such  active  or  practical 
expression  of  knowledge  is  the  true  medium  of  its  further  influence. 
Action  is  eloquent,  where  speech  leaves  us  unmoved.  For  action  is 
concrete  and  individual  and  contagious,  while  speech  is  abstract  and 
general  and  passionless.  In  the  words  of  Schopenhauer,  "ethical  dis- 
courses and  preaching  will  just  as  little  produce  a  virtuous  man  as  all 
the  systems  of  {esthetics,  from  Aristotle  downwards,  have  produced  a 
poet.  For  the  real  inner  nature  of  virtue  the  concept  is  unfruitful, 
just  as  it  is  in  art.  .  .  .  Velle  non  discilur."  Still  we  must  admit  that, 
important  as  it  is  to  distinguish  between  theory  and  practice,  science 
and  art,  both  teaching  and  preaching  have  an  ethical  value,  although 
their  value  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  ethical  life  itself.  Words  can 
burn,  as  well  as  deeds  \  and  even  the  calm  appeal  of  reflective  thought, 
and  of  the  speech  in  which  il  finds  its  appropriate  expression,  is  not 
without  its  influence  upon  conduct  and  life.  If  morality  is  the  expres- 
sion of  "right  reason,"  then  the  awakening  of  reflection  about  the 
rational  signiflcance  of  action  can  hardly  fail  of  its  ethical  conse- 
quences. As  all  moral  awakening  is  also  an  intellectual  awakening,  it 
would  be  strange  if  intellectual  awakening  were  not,  sometimes  at 
least,  a  moral  awakening  too.  Indeed,  if  we  use  the  term  "moral"  in 
the  full  extent  of  its  connotation,  and  recognize  the  moral  quality  of 
even  the  intellectual  life,  we  must  admit  that  all  intellectual  awakening 
is  at  the  same  time  a  moral  awakening,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  awakening 
of  the  slumbering  intellectual  self,  that  all  education  is  moral,  and 
that  every  teacher  is  a  teacher  of  virtue. 


THE  SOCIAL  FUNCTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 
By  PnorBssoRjoHN  Bach  McMaster. 

UniTereily  of  PennsylvaDia. 

On  the  principle  that  a  shoemaker  should  slick  to  his  last, 
remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  history  of  our  own  country. 

This  history  is  commonly  divided  into  a  scries  of  periods  durir 
each  of  which,  events  of  a  particular  kind  so  predominated  as  to  giv 
a  distinct  characteristic  ;  as  the  period  of  discovery  and   exploration:" 
the  period   of  settlement  and  occupation ;  the  period  of  struggle  for, 
supremacy  between  the  colonizers  ending  in  the  dominance  of  ths 
English  race;  the  period  of  struggle  of  the  English   colonies    for  ihe^ 
rights  of  self  government ;  the  war  for  independence  when  no  otherj 
means  of  securing  these  rights  remained )  and  the  long  struggle  for  i 
government  ending  with  the  establishment  of  the  different  stale  and 
federal  constitutions.     This  may  be  regarded  as  the  close  of  the  first 
series  of  historical  periods.     An  epoch  has  occurred,  a  new  nation, 
new  political  organisation  has  been  added  to  the  family  of  nations 
The  United  States  of  America  is  permanently  established. 

Looking  back  over  this  series  of  periods  it  is  quite  apparent  tha 
in  some  of  them  the  acts  of  individual  men,  and  in  others   of  sma 
bodies  of  men,  predominate.     This  is  especially  true  of  the  periods  > 
discovery  and  exploration ;  occupation  and  settlement ;  which  have  in 
consequence  been    described    entirely   from   a  biographical   point  (>fm 
view.     The  early  history  of  our  country  as  usually  told   is   little  moreB 
than  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  Columbus,  Ponce  de  Leon,  DeSoto, 
Champlain,  Marquette,  Joliet,    LaSalle,    John  Smith,   and   a  host  of 
other  men  who  stand   out  as  discoverers  and  explorers.     As  definite 
information  of  their  doings  could  not  always  be  had,  or  when  attain-fl 
able  was  too  drv  or  too  meaningless  for  the  use  of  early  historians, 
every  attractive  incident  of  a  personal  kind  has  been  seized  on  and 
raised  to  the   dignity  of  national  history,  and  because  ihcy  are  pic-; 
turesque.  have  been  given  undue  importance  to  the  exclusion  of  what 
is  really  essential. 

The  economic  and  industrial  condition  of  Europe,  which  was  thCj 
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direct  cause  of  the  period  of  discovery  ;  the  fact  that  America  was 
never  sought,  but  stumbled  on  ;  that  when  found  it  was  not  wanted  ;  that 
much  of  its  exploration  was  due  to  a  persistent  effort  to  a  way  around  it, 
to  discover  a  northwest  or  a  southwest  passage  to  India,  are  lost  sight  of 
in  the  account  of  the  doings  of  particular  men.  It  is  true  that  history 
of  these  early  times  must  be  largely  biographical ;  that  the  period  was 
prefitninently  one  of  adventure;  that  beyond  the  incidents  furnished 
by  these  adventures  the  material  is  scant,  yel  they  ought  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  what  is  really  of  historical  importance.  The  motive  for 
discovery,  the  effect  of  discovery  on  the  geographical  ideas  of  the 
time,  the  reasons  why  the  four  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe  came 
^into  possession  of  our  country,  why  the  Dutch  acquired  the  Hudson, 
Hwhy  the  Spaniards  occupied  our  Gulf  coast,  the  English  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  ihe  French  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  pro- 

t found  and  lasting  influence  this  particular  arrangement  of  European 
Rcitlers  had  on  our  later  history,  these  are  the  things  it  concerns  us 
lo  know,  rather  than  the  doings  of  particular  men  and  the  Indian  wars 
of  particular  colonies. 
I  A  knowledge  of  the  industrial  and  economic  condition  of  Europe 
Knd  Great  Britain  again  is  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
period  of  colonization,  what  drove  the  settlers  to  Jamestown  and  Que- 
bec, what  sort  of  people  they  were,  what  customs,  usages,  institutions, 
political  ideas  they  brought  and  planted  in  the  new  world,  is  all  impor- 
tant.  These  are  the  things  which  determine  the  future  of  the  state 
far  more  than  Ihe  character  of  any  man.  Vet  the  early  history  of  the 
colonies  is  too  often  a  story  of  Indian  wars,  religious  disputes,  and 
biographical  incident.  The  knowledge  of  these  times  which  many  a 
^fejchild  carries  away  with  him  from  school  consists  of  the  stories  of  the 
rescue  of  Smith  by  Pocohontas,  of  EndicotC  cutting  the  cross  from  the 
flag;  of  Bradford  sending  to  Canonicus  the  snake  skin  stuffed  with 
powder  and  ball;  of  Penn  buying  land  from  the  Indians;  of  King 
Philip's  War;  of  Roger  Williams  driven  into  exile;  of  the  Salem 
witch-burnings,  and  of  Bacon's  so-called  rebellion.  The  steady  move- 
ment of  the  English  westward  from  the  Atlantic ;  the  spread  of  the 
French  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  their  occupation  of  it  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio;  the  great  difference  in  the  manner  of 
^■Dccupation  by  these  two  peoples,  the  French  building  forts  and  taking 
^•military  occupation  ;  the  English  building  towns,  opening  up  farms 
and  taking  possession  by  actual  settlement,  the  effect  this  difference 
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ties  of  life  were  then  unknown,  and  thai  the  lot  of  every  man  in  everj 
walk  of  life  was  far  harder  than  at  present. 

When  this  condition  has  been  shown  and  understood,  the  boy 
should  follow  step  by  step  the  wonderful  progress  from  what  was  ta| 
what  is.  He  should  see  our  people  hurrying  westward  in  three  great 
streams,  pushing  the  frontier  before  them  across  the  Mississippi  valley, 
the  Mississippi  River,  over  the  great  plains  to  the  Pacific,  building 
cities,  founding  stales,  developing  the  resources  of  out  country.  He 
should  see  the  northern  stream  engaged  in  a  thousand  forms  of  diver- 
sified industry,  and  the  southern  stream  ignoring  commerce  and  man- 1 
ufactures  and  devoting  its  energy  to  growing  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  ' 
he  should  be  made  to  see  how  from  these  two  opposite  economic  con- 
ditions grew  in  time  two  separate  and  distinct  people,  with  utterly  | 
different  ideas,  institutions,  customs,  and  purposes  in  life,  and  when 
this  has  been  made  clear  to  him  he  will  understand  the  Civil  War.  To 
present  such  a  history  in  slices  four  years  thick  and  labeled  with  ibe 
names  o(  presidents,  or  as  a  dry  record  of  Congress  and  the  doings  of 
the  political  leaders  of  the  hour  is  to  deslrov  its  meaning  and  make  it 
valueless.  To  tell  a  child  that  Fulton  invented  the  steamboat,  Howe 
the  sewing  machine,  Morse  the  telegraph,  Hoe  the  steam  printing  press. 
Bell  the  telephone,  Goodyear  vulcanized  india  rubber,  is  idle  if  the 
story  stops  there.  The  thing  to  be  impressed  on  him  is  ibat  these 
great  inventions  and  discoveries  and  the  leading  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  nineteenth  century,  have  bettered  the  condition  of 
civilized  man  everywhere,  and  are  contributions  to  human  wetfaie 
made  by  .America.  We  are  a  people  animated  by  the  highest  and 
noblest  ideals  of  humanity,  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  no  histori,'  of 
our  country  is  rightly  taught  which  does  not  set  this  forth.  Above 
all,  it  should  be  so  taught  as  to  destroy  that  baneful  belief  that  we 
have  degenerated  from  our  forefathers,  There  is  no  land  where  the 
people  are  so  prosperous,  so  happy,  so  intelligent,  so  bent  on  doing 
what  is  just  and  right  as  the  people  of  the  United  Stales. 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  use  of  (he  term  social  as  applied  to 
pedagogy  in  some  recent  attempts  to  define  the  social  element  in 
teaching  processes  and  agencies.  A  recent  treatise  on  psychology 
says,  "the  'abstract'  child  of  psychology  is  an  individual  child.  And 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  at  one  step  from  the  individual  child  of 
psychology  to  the  class  room  child  ^ — the  'average'  or  social  child^of 
pedagogy."  This  impossibility  to  go  "  at  one  step  "  from  psychology 
to  pedagogy  may  help  to  explain  why  a  psychologist  talks  of  pedagogy 
in  the  way  above  cited.  Who  believes  in  such  an  "average"  child? 
What  pedagogy  ever  seriously  ignores  the  flesh  and  blood  product 
that  stands  and  sits  and  walks  and  talks  and  is  in  school  every  day? 
What  writer,  but  one  wholly  given  to  an  "  abstract  "  laboratory  creature, 
would  think  of  calling  this  abstraction  of  the  so-called  pedagogue  the 
social  child?  Rousseau  dreamed  a  static  system  of  education  —  a 
system  that  gave  a  life  to  train  a  life.  But  Pestalozzi,  by  an  instinct 
that  was  truer  than  the  Frenchman's  philosophy,  saw  the  value  of 
social  functions  in  education.  The  groups  of  poverty  stricken  ones  at 
Neuhof  on  the  madder  farm  concreted  the  real  social  phase  and  gave 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  value  of  grouping  for  educational 
purposes. 

The  century  just  closing,  through  the  energetic  efforts  of  Herbart 
and  his  followers,  has  shown  the  way  for  social  form  in  the  matter  of 
education.  The  doctrine  of  apperception  with  the  "  circle  of  thought " 
demands  such  a  grouping  of  the  data  of  education  that  the  social  side 
o(  the  subject-matter — the  side  that  fits  the  child  to  live  as  one  of 
many  and  not  as  one  for  itself  —  has  been  carefully  considered,  and 
some  fairly  definite  practical,  as  well  as  theoretical,  results  are  known. 
Studies  that  report  man's  activities  in  his  environment  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  child  in  a  manner  best  adapted  to  train  him  for  complex 
social  life.  They  ought  to  be  recast  and  so  presented  as  to  give  the 
growing  man  his  true  place  in  the  social  order. 
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The  curriculum  as  now  organized  is  alinosi  wholly  an  "  inie 
lectual  "  curriculum,  by  which  one  is  to  understand  a  curriculum  tha^ 
merely  furnishes  the  tnind  with  facts,  that  avowedly  furnishes  the  mind 
with  a  rich  order  of  truth  drawn  from  almost  every  conceivable  source- 
It  may  be  charaeleriied  as  the  product  of  the  divorcement  of  educi- 
tion  from  the  church  and  the  almost  miraculous  expansion  of  scientific 
material  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  There  has  resulted  3:^| 
unfortunate  bias  in  education.  The  feeling  life — the  richest  posses^* 
sion  of  the  child  and  that  which  best  makes  for  will  training  —  is 
almost  wholly  disregarded.  ^| 

The  cry  of  the  reformer  is,  "  Make  the  school  more  ethical,"  ina™ 
the  practice  of  the  school  is  a  mere  purely  intellectual   curriculum 
resulting  in  a  decreasing  ethical  outlook  by  the  pupil. 

If  education  that  makes  for  character  is  the  best  education,  it  folj 
lows  that  a  curriculum  that  best  attains  this  result  is  the  best  curric 
lum.  Such  a  curriculum  must  arouse  with  each  addition  to  the  circle 
of  thought  a  corresponding  deepening  and  widening  of  the  interest 
of  the  child  in  the  subject-matter.  This  increased  interest  is  the 
direct  result  of  enlarged  feeling  life.  Trained  interest  demands 
trained  feelings.  There  will  result  increased  activity,  an  activity  tliil^ 
is  character  in  action. 

Such  ethical  training  as  is  here  sought  is  at  the  present  time  largelj 
imparted,  if  at  all,  through  the  study  of  history,  which  study  besti 
lends  itself  to  the  ethical  treatment.  But  history  must  touch  a  more 
vital  spring  of  action  than  general  ethical  values.  It  should  be  so 
presented  as  to  arouse  the  social  sense  of  the  child.  In  doing  this 
that  is,  in  placing  the  child  so  fully  in  possession  of  social  concepG 
with  attendant  interests  that  there  results  naturally  a  feeling  of  "at 
homeness  "  with  the  social  complex,  history  has  rendered  the  pupS 
facile  in  serving  the  social  body  by  intelligent  activities  in  hannon) 
with  the  highest  welfare  of  the  race. 

Professor   Mace   has  clearly  indicated  and    justified   the   need 
securing  the  logical  germinal  fact  in  any  given  event.     It  is  this  f.ic 
that  is  enduring  and  potential. 

"The  Pilgrims  landed   in   December,  1630;  but,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  our  institutions  would  not  he  different  if  the  Pilgrims  had  laiide4^| 
six  months  earlier  or  six  months   later.     The  landing  was  made  on 
Plymouth  Rock ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  show  that  this  interesting  incident 
has  added  to  the  stability  of  our  institutions.     They  came  over  in  the 
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Mayflower.  What  if  it  had  been  the  Speedwell,  a  vessel  of  no  mean 
name,  would  this  have  given  America  a  different  destiny  ?  This  boat- 
load of  precious  freight  numbered  one  hundred  two  souls.  What  i£ 
there  had  been  one  hundred  or  one  huudred  twenty  ?  Would  this 
difference  in  numbers  have  changed  our  political,  religious  and  social 
life  P  They  signed  the  '  Compact '  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  ;  but  it 
could  have  been  signed  on  land  without  having  had  its  significance 
altered.  There  is  one  thing  in  the  life  of  this  hardy  bard,  and  in  the 
life  of  the  numerous  bands  that  came  to  New  England  and  elsewhere, 
that  could  not  have  been  changed  without  changing  our  history.  If 
these  early  settlers  had  been  animated  by  a  different  set  of  political, 
religious,  and  social  ideas,  the  whole  character  and  trend  of  our 
institutions  would  have  been  altered."' 

All  of  which  is  unquestionably  admirablv  put. 

But  Professor  Mace  has,  in  his  evident  desire  to  justify  the  philo- 
sophic value  of  history,  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  logically  germinal 
fact  must  be  comprehended  by  the  pupil  before  it  can  be  a  to-him- 
effective  source  of  insight  into  existing  activities  and  tendencies  in  the 
social  order  and  in  social  progress. 

The  problem  primarily  then  is  not  what  is  that  germinal  fact,  but 
bow  can  that  germinal  fact  be  realized  by  the  child  and  rendered 
potential  for  the  interpretation  of  the  present  social  order  and 
progress  ? 

True,  indeed,  the  name  of  the  hall  in  which  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed,  the  date  of  its  consideration,  the  names  of 
the  officers  of  the  Congress  enacting  the  decree,  the  time  of  its  public 
promulgation  and  the  name  of  the  reader  of  it  on  the  historic  8lh  of 
July,  1776,  are  all  nonessential,  in  fact,  accidental  matters,  but  are 
these,  for  that  reason,  to  be  overlooked  in  the  teaching  of  the  germ* 
inal  facts  of  the  declaration  ?  If  so,  history  becomes  merely  an 
outline  of  philosophic  sequences  of  less  or  more  significance.  But 
such  sequences  will  never  arouse  the  student  to  the  point  of  desiring 
to  trace  this  abstract  order,  much  less  to  find  in  it  the  motive  and 
spiration  for  an  ethically  social  career. 

Before  the  interpretative  tie  that  binds  the  past  to  the  present,  must 
come  the  feeling  tie  (hat  binds  the  pupil  to  the  past.  The  process  is 
not  single  but  dual  in  its  nature.  Here  is  the  vast  social  complex  of 
day  into  which  the  uninitiated  mind  can  find  no  portals  of  entry, 
MiAiM  in  Hiilary,  p.  3. 
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Before  ils  nuiltifoini  manifestations  he  stands  da/ed.  He  either  shuns 
il  wholly  and  thereby  loses  his  possible  worth  or  he  inconsiderately 
rushes  in  where  angels  might  well  (ear  to  tread.  What  then  is  bis 
urgent  need  ? 

He  must  go  to  the  sources  of  the  various  diverse  elements  he  se 
only  as  a  vague  cocnplex  and  study  each  element  in  its  genesis.     Thus 
he  obtains  the  keys  to  the  various  portals,  and  approaches   the   social 
order  with   a  trained  and   equipped    mind — a  mind  that   analj-ticall*. 
apprehends  the  present  and  resolves  it  into  its  simpler  elements.  f 

How  shall  he  obtain  this  key  ?  To  merely  say,  "  here  it  is,  here  is 
the  simple  source  of  one  or  more  of  the  elements  in  this  liemendous 
complexity,"  is  not  enough.  He  must  be  incited  to  take  this  inJEjal 
simple  fact  with  flaming  zeal  and  press  ils  interpretative  power  lo  the 
solution  of  his  present  environment.  History  is  not  a  study  o(  the 
past  in  order  to  know  the  past,  It  is  a  vivid  comprehension  of  the 
past  as  the  interpreter  of  the  present.  Its  ethical  import  lies  in  its 
power  to  make  lucid  the  social  environment  of  the  student  to  the  end- 
that  the  student  may  adequately  act  his  part  in  the  social  order.  I 

Whatever,  then,  links  the  student  with  the  deepest  interest  — with 
a  many-sided   interest  —  to   the  past  germinal   fact  is  pedagogically 
significant.     This  link  is  the  feeling  tie,  and  the  logically  insignitiaind 
fringe  of  attendant  events  may  and  will  intensify  the  student's  appre- 
hension of  the  germinal  fact  —  the  fact   that  makes  social  and  ethic 
advance. 

To  turn  the  child  to  history,  then,  is  not  enough.      He  must  fir 
in  the  historic  treatment  that  large  sum  of  concrete  data  around  which^ 
his  feeling  life  may   readily  entwine,  and  by  which  be  is  lifted  to 
comprehension  of  the  vital  and  enduring  fact. 

The  order  of  treatment  of  the  subject-matter  must  be  deiemiined 
by  the  condition  of  the  student  mind.  The  first  approach  should  bt^| 
the  sympathetic  approach.  At  the  outset,  to  love  historic  matter  is 
better  than  to  know  it.  Enjoyment  is  the  initiaJ  approach  to  ethical 
comprehension.  Elementary  history  should  give  the  child  two  definit^H 
gifts  :  ( I  )  a  sincere  love  for  historic  truth  ;  (a)  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  general  field  of  historic  truth.  The  latter  will  be  best 
imparted  by  an  investigation  of  matters  most  intimately  connects 
with  the  pupil's  life.  Such  matters  are  to  be  determined  in  no  chrono-J 
logic  order.  To  the  child  events  are  dateless,  "  Once  upon 
time,"  "  a  long  time  ago,"  "  in  the  beginning,"  or  "  once,"  is  a  belter 
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historic  peg  than  "January  ii,  1561,"  or  "383  B.  C."  For  obvious 
reasons  this  intimacy  of  interest  is  most  readily  aroused  in  events  of  a 
somewhat  local  character — sufficiently  local  to  touch  the  vital  forces 
that  condition  his  own  life  and  to  afford  a  presentation  so  rich  in  con- 
crete data  as  to  develop  a  many-sided  interest  in  the  event. 

Is  it  not  time  to  declare  that  an  elementary  treatise,  say  of  the 
United  States,  followed  by  an  enlarged  volume  covering  the  same 
events  more  in  detail,  should  cease  to  be  used  in  our  schools  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better  for  the  child  to  study  first  a  series  of  incidents  derived 
from  a  more  limited  histonc  area,  as  say  the  growth  of  family  order  or 
the  pioneer  ancestry,  and  then  study  the  more  extended  history  of  the 
nation  ?  Such  an  order  is  in  accord  with  the  child's  interests.  This 
preliminary  study  would  present  a  few  incidents  that  are  germinal,  or, 
as  Professor  Dewey  says,"  "  the  study  of  history  can  present  to  the 
child's  consciousness  type  illustrations  of  the  main  lines  in  which 
social  progress  has  been  made  most  easily  and  effectively  and  can  set 
before  him  what  the  chief  difficulties  and  obstructions  have  been." 

After  reading  some  such  story  as  the  following  the  student  will 
understand  feelingly,  and  hence  ethically,  something  of  the  simplicity 
and  the  difficulty  attending  the  founding  of  a  new  home  in  a  new 
land.  It  will  reveal  in  miniature  one  phase  of  the  whole  pioneer 
period.  It  will  give  the  child  the  illuminated  fact,  and  this  as  a  type 
will  enable  him  to  grasp  with  a  richness  of  sympathetic  interest  an 
initial  fact  that  by  contrast  will  heighten  his  comprehension  of  the 
problem  of  home-building  under  primitive  conditions. 

The  following  letter'  was  written  by  Sally  Brindley  of  Bucks  county, 

Pennsylvania,  to  her  grandmother  in  England: 

"The  Manor,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
"The  28th  of  nth  mo.,  1685. 
"Dear  Grandmother  : 

"Mother  has  been  writing  to  thee  since  last  fifth  day,  and  she  told 
mc  1  could  put  a  sheet  into  her  letter.  We  want  to  get  it  off  on  the 
ship  which  sails  from  Philadelphia  about  the  loth  of  the  twelfth 
month. 

"Our  new  house  is  all  done;  I  wish  that  thee  could  see  our  big 
kitchen.     It    has  a   fireplace  entirely   across    one    end    of   the  rooni 

'The  Third  Ytarbook,^.  3.1. 

*  Fmin  Sfarus  ef  FiHmyivania,  New  York,  1897. 
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Father  brings  the  backlog  in  with  the  horse,  and  when  the  boys  pile 
wood  up  against  it.  such  a  fine  lire  as  it  does  makel  ^H 

"We  have  so  much  wood.  Papa  says  that  we  would  be  rich  if  il^l 
had  this  timber  in  England.  I  gather  chips.  We  had  a  grand  time 
this  fall  roasting  chestnuts  in  the  ashes.  I  have  four  quarts  dried.  The 
new  house  is  built  of  logs  and  nicely  plastered  inside.  We'll  be  coiv 
and  warm  this  winter.  There  is  room  in  the  fireplace  for  Father's  big 
chair  and  Mother's  rocker.  There  is  a  bench  on  the  Other  side  of  th 
fire  for  us  children. 

"There  is  a  little  narrow  a-indow  near  the  chimney  where  the  spin- 
ning wheel  stands,  I've  learned  to  bake  cakes  on  the  coals.  We  have 
a  Dutch  oven  now.  I  wish  thee  could  have  seen  our  garden  this  sum- 
mer. Besides  the  rows  of  sage,  and  camomile,  thyme,  comfrey,  aii^| 
rue,  with  yarrow  and  some  onions,  we  have  great  big  love  apples 
[tomatoes].  They  are  almost  as  large  as  an  apple.  They  grow  on  a 
bushy  plant  which  starts  from  a  seed  in  the  spring.  Uncle  James  found 
them  last  summer  among  the  Indians.  He  brought  some  of  the 
home. 

"  Mother  says  they  are  poison  if  we  eat  them ;  but  I  guess  nobodj 
would  want  to  eat  them.     They  are  just  pretty  to  look  at.     The  men 
dug  a  long  winding  ditch  around  the  meadow  bank  this  fall.      It  will 
carry  the  water  along  the  side  of  the  meadow  so  they  can  let  it  oni 
run  all  over  the  bank.     It  keeps  the  grass  very  green  and  pretty. 

"We  have  so  manv  horses  and  cows  thai  are  not  ours.     Papa 
Ranger  now,  and  takes  u]i  all  the  strays.     Thee  don't  know  about  this, 
does  thee?     Well,  everybody  here  lets  their  cows  and  horses  run  loose 
in  the  woods.     Sometimes  they  don't  come  back  and  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  find  them. 

"We  heard  of  a  little  girl  this  fail  who  got  lost  while  hunting  fo 
the  cows.  Dark  came  on,  and  she  heard  the  wolves  howling.  It  w» 
very  late  when  she  found  the  cows  all  huddled  together.  Her  falheF 
found  her  the  next  morning  fast  asleep  alongside  the  bell  cow.  St 
was  safe  and  sound.  I'm  glad  I  wasn't  thai  little  girl.  All  the  con 
here  have  ear  marks.  William  Penn's  cows  have  both  ears  cut  off  ■ 
the  lop.     It  must  hurt  the  cows  to  have  their  ears  cut. 

"  I  also  find  this  in  the  book ;  Papa  put  it  in  last  summer :  '.\tl  the 
fall  of  the  year  1684  there  came  a  long-bodied  young  cow.  She  was 
very  wild,  and  being  a  stranger,  after  publication,  none  owning  her, 
James   Harrison    att  the    request   of    Luke    Brindley,  the   Rainger,' 
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rintered  her,  and  upon  the  23rd  oE  the  7th  month  1685  sd  cow  was 

Jaughtered  and  divided,  two  thirds  to  the  Gournr.  and  one  [Governor] 
^hird  to  the   Rainger.  after  James  Harrison   had  60  lbs,  o£  her  beet  for 
wintering  of  her  atl  j  of  [10  shillings  slirling]. 

"So  thee  sees  we  have  plenty  of  meat.  We  have  aoo  shad  that 
were  caught  last  spring  and  sailed.  Some  of  them  are  very  big.  The 
boys  were  out  hvinling  yesterday  and  brought  in  two  wild  turkeys. 
We'll  have  one  for  dinner  on  first  day,  and  we'll  keep  the  other  for 
monthly  meeting. 

"  Mother  has  school  for  me  every  day.  She  is  the  teacher  and  I 
am  (he  scholars.  I  am  head  of  my  class.  Father  says  that  If  I  keep 
on  doing  that  well  he  will  send  me  to  England  to  school  when  I  get 
big.  Then  I'll  see  thee,  Grandraolher,  and  the  dear  old  place  I  love 
so  well.     There  is  no  more  room  on  the  paper,  so  I  must  stop. 

"With  lots  of  kisses  and  two  pals  for  dear  old  Rover, 

"  I  am  thy  affectionate  granddaughter 

"Sally  Brindlev." 

Another  phase  of  the  same  problem,  showing  not  only  the  isolated 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  nature,  but  the  unequal  struggle  against 
the  heartless  savage  foe  may  be  presented  in  some  such  incident  as  the 
following,  adapted  from  Rev.  Mulenberg's  narrative  in  Halle  Reports, 
vol.  a,  p.  480  rt  seq.' 

"  KEGINA." 

"On  a  sunny  morning  in  the  autumn  of  1754.  John  Hartman  rose 
early  and  gathered  his  wife  and  four  children  around  him  in  his  cabin 
home.  He  had  come  from  Germany  to  the  peaceful  province  of 
Pennsylvania  that  he  might  earn  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  and  shelter 
his  loved  ones.  The  cabin  door  was  ajar,  the  sun  lay  like  a  level  rule 
of  light  upon  the  rough  but  clean  cabin  floor.  The  faithful  dog, 
Wasser,  was  asleep  in  the  yard.  The  harnessed  horses  were  eating  their 
morning  meal.  A  flood  of  song  poured  from  a  hundred  birds  astir  in 
the  overarching  trees.  The  blue  smoke  curled  lazily  upward  from  the 
rude  chimney,  and  was  lost  in  melting  mists  of  the  valley  near  where 
Orwigsburg  now  stands. 

'■  The  pious  Lutheran  father  took  his  great  German  Bible,  which  he 
bad  carefully  brought  from  the  Fatherland,  and  read  the  morning 
sson.     Then  they  all  knelt,  and  the  good  man  prayed  :   'We  thank 

'  From  Sliritt  tf  PtnHiylvaitia,  New  York,  iSg?. 
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thee,  O  Lord,  for  thy  great  care  and  love  to  us.     We  are  gtad  for 
light  of  a  new  daj-.     Help  us  lolive  il  aright-    Wc  love  thy  book  ;  «■« 
worship  thy  son,  our  Savior,  and  we  pray  thee  to  keep  us  this  day  fi 
harm  and  danger.     But  not  our  will  but  thine  be  doae.' 

"  Then  the  breakfast  was  eaten  Ihankfully  and  the  plans  for  tbe  day 
made. 

"Mrs.  Hartman  and  the  youngest  child,  fat  chubby  Christian, 
to  go  to  the  mill,  miles   away,  to  gel  flour  and  to  visit  sick  Mn. 
Swaitz. 

"  Mt.  Hartman  and  George  were  to  finish  seeding  the  last  field 
.before  the  rains  of  autumn  began  to  (all. 

"  Barbara  and   Regtna  were  to  stay  alone  in  the  cabin  and  '  t 
house.' 

"As  Mrs.  Hartman  and  her  baby  boy  passed  by  the  clearing,  they' 
called  a  cheery  'good-by"  to  papa  and  George.     Little  Christian,  sit- 
ting astride  the  old  horse  and  held  by  his  mother,  waved  a  fond  i: 
well  as  ihey  passed  into  the  forest. 

"  \\  noon  Barbara  took  the  great  tin  horn  and  gave  a  mighty  blast  ti 
call  the  workers  to  dinner.  While  the  family  were  eating,  old  Wassi 
came  rushing  into  the  house.  Mr.  Harlman  knew  his  brave  dog  wool 
not  run  from  a  common  foe.  He  spoke  to  the  dog  ;  but  Wassei 
stood  in  the  door,  his  bristles  up,  growling  fiercely.  Then  tbe  dog 
made  a  fearful  leap  and  landed  upon  a  big  Indian  and  brought  him  \< 
tbe  ground. 

"  Mr.  Hartman  ran  to  the  door.  Two  sharp  rifle  cracks  rang  upon 
the  air.  Two  bullets  from  heartless  foes  struck  the  innocent  man. 
He  fell  dead.  George  sprang  to  his  father's  side,  and  he,  too,  was 
struck  dead.  Then  the  Indians  tomahawked  faithful  Wasser.  Fifteen 
yelling,  hideous  demons  rushed  into  the  cabin.  Barbara  ran  into  the 
loft,  but  poor,  sweet  Regina  threw  up  her  hands  to  heaven,  and  cried, 
'Herr  Jesus!  Herr  Jesus  1 '  For  a  moment  that  name  struck  them 
dumb.  Then  they  seized  Regina,  and  drew  a  scalping  knife  over  her 
lips  to  tell  her  to  keep  still.  They  dragged  Barbara  from  her  hiding 
place  and  made  the  poor  girls  serve  to  them  the  dinner  they  had 
gladly  and  carefully  set  for  father  and  George. 

"  As  Che  girls  gave  food  to  the  murderers  of  their  loved  ones,  the; 
could  see  their  dead  father  and  brother  lying  across  the  cabin  door. 

"  As  soon  as  the  Indians  had  eaten  everything  to  be  had,  they  begai 
to  plunder  the  cabin.     They  tied  in  bundles  everything  they  cared  tofi 
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ad  taking  Barbara  and  Regina  by  the  hand,  led  them  out  into  the 
Beld,  Here  the  girls  saw  a  dear,  sweet,  little  girl,  only  three  years  old, 
lied  to  the  fence.  When  the  little  captive  saw  the  Hartman  girls,  she 
began  (o  cry  bitterly,  and  say  in  German,  'Oh,  Mamma!  Mammal 
Where  is  my  mother  ?' 

"  While  the  children  wept,  the  Indians  set  fire  to  the  house  and  barn, 
and  as  they  led  the  sobbing  children  into  the  wilderness,  the  result  of 
John  Hartman's  hard  toil,  together  with  his  body  and  that  of  his  son, 
disappeared  in  smoke. 

\  "Late  that  afternoon  Mrs.  Hartman  returned,  leading  the  horse. 

On  its  back  was  the  grist  from  the  mill  and  tired  little  Christian. 
When  they  came  out  of  the  forest  Mrs.  Hartman  looked  puzzled.  No 
house  was  in  sight.     '  Surely  this  is  our  place,'  she  said  to  herself. 

,      'Ves,  there  is  the  beautiful  pine  tree  that  stood  close  to  our  cabin. 

I  There  are  the  fields,  and  there  is  the  orchard,  and  there' — but  her 
words  were  cut  short  by  little  Christian,  who  cried  out,  'Why,  mother, 
where  is  our  house  ?' 

"  They  hurried  on.  Then  they  saw  the  charred  ruins  of  their  happy 
home,  and  in  the  yard  was  blood.  It  was  the  blood  of  faithful  Wasser. 
Then  the  awful  truth  —  an  Indian  massacre — her  loved  ones  dead  or 
captives — came  to  her.  She  fell  upon  her  knees  and  lifted  her  heavy 
heart  to  God  in  sobs  and  prayers.  That  night  she  went  to  a  neigh- 
bor's house  and  told  her  story.  News  had  also  reached  the  place  that 
a  farmer  named  Smith  had  been  murdered  and  his  little  child,  Susan, 
carried  off. 

"Poor  Mrs.  Hartman  was  almost  wild  with  grief.  In  the  ashes  of 
her  home  the  neighbors  found  the  charred  bones  of  Mr.  Hartman  and 
George,  and  a  month  later  the  body  of  Barbara  was  found  by  some 
hunters.  Mrs,  Hartman  went  to  see  the  remains.  It  was  only  loo 
true.  The  heavy  tomahawk  had  done  its  work,  and  poor  Barbara  was 
dead.  Under  a  large  oak,  by  a  stream,  with  grief  beyond  control,  the 
widowed  and  heart-broken  woman  laid  Barbara  to  rest  till  the  morning 
of  the  new  day  of  Cod. 

^L     "'But  what  of  Regina?     If  I  could  only  see  Regina  I  would  say, 

^■tike  good  old  Simeon.  "  Now,  Lord,  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace." ' 
But  no  news  came.     Susan  Smith  and  Regina  Hartman  were  gone. 
"  Vears  went  by.     Christian  had  become  a  strong  lad  of  fourteen. 
le  was  his  mother's  only  comfort.     He  did  ail  that  a  noble  boy  could 
make  his  mother's  days  peaceful  and  happy. 
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"But  how  could  she  be  contented  while  Regina's  fate  was  unknown? 
When  she  read  her  fiible  in  the  morning  and  knelt  in  prayer,  she 
always  asked  God  about  Kegina.  In  the  evening  hour,  when  [he  I'l- 
light  settled  about  her  lonely  home  and  saddened  her  lonely  heart,  sbe 
would  gaze  Car  away  into  the  fading  western  light  and  think  of  RcginX' 
Then  her  lips  would  move  tremulously  and  tears  would  flow  down  her 
wrinkled  cheeks  as  she  sang  the  favorite  song,  the  song  she  had  so 
often  sung  lo  Regina:  — 

'  Allein,  and  docli  mcht  ganr  alleine  bin  ich 
In  mclner  Elnsamkcil.' 


'  Alone,  and  yet  not  b"  klone,  tun  1 
Id  Ihji  lone  wildemcts.' 

"  Would  the  black  wilderness  ever  give  her  tidings  of  her  dear  chi 
We  shall  see. 

"  In  the  dark  woods  of  western  New  York,  by  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain stream  thai  leaped  from  the  rocks  and  played  with  the  sunbeams, 
stood  an  Indian  wigwam.  It  was  old  and  cheerless  within,  but  grand 
and  beautiful  was  the  sylvan  scene  that  faded  into  green  and  gloom 
around  it. 

"  Here  dwelt  an  ugly  old  Indian  woman,  her  son  (a  great  warrior), 
and  two  girls  who  had  been  captives  so  long  that  Ihey  scarcely  remem- 
bered their  white  parents.  The  older  of  these  girls  was  Saw'-que- 
han'-na,  "the  White  Lily';  the  other  was  Kno-los'-ka,  'the  Short- 
legged  Bear.'  The  old  squaw  was  called  She-lack '  -la,  '  the  Dark  and 
Rainy  Cloud.'  And  she  was  well  named.  The  black  forest,  bendinK^— 
beneath  the  savage  sweep  of  a  mighty  storm,  was  not  so  dreadful  a^| 
Shelackla  when  she  was  crazed  with  rum.  She  beat  these  poor  girls 
unmercifully,  and  they  had  lived  for  many  years  in  great  fear  and 
greater  suffering.  They  would  often  steal  away  into  the  forest  depths 
and,  clasping  each  other  around  the  neck,  weep  bitterly. 

"  The  great  French  and  Indian  war  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
the  English  were  driving  the  French  from  America.     Of  all  this  Sa« 
quehanna  knew  little  and  cared  less.     She  had  forgotten  the  langua 
of  her  early  home  and  had  learned  from  the  old  squaw  and  her  son  to 
speak  the  Indian  language.     But  when  she  sat  alone  for  hours  in  te 
fu!  silence,  her  weary  spirit  longing  for  something,  she  knew  not  wha 
there  would  come  to  her  dim  memories  of  a  happy  home,  a  kind,  pra^ 
ing  mother,  the  songs  of  the  evening  hour,  and  then  the  awful  sense 
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of  fiie,  smoke,  demons,  death,  and  a  long  journey  toward  the  setting 
sun.  But  of  all  this  she  could  make  nothing;  and  at  last  she  would 
brush  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  dismiss  the  painful  picture  from  her 
mind,  begin  again  to  grind  the  scanty  store  of  corn,  and  patiently 
endure  her  hard  and  lonely  lot. 

"One  day,  in  1765,  the  soldiers  of  Colonel  Boquet  came  to  the  wig- 
wam of  Shelackla  and  took  the  girts  away.  The  war  was  over,  and 
Colonel  Boquet  demanded  '  that  all  white  children  who  had  been  taken 
captives  by  the  Indians  must  be  given  up  to  the  English  government.' 
'On  September  13,  all  these  children  were  gathered  at  Fort 
Duqucsne,  and  anxious  parents  walked  along  the  line,  looked  into 
each  face,  rushed  forward  with  screams  of  delight,  and  clasped  long- 
lost  loved  ones  to  their  hearts.  Old  soldiers  turned  away  and  wiped 
the  tears  from  their  cheeks,  and  Colonel  Boquet  was  so  overcome  that 
he  wept  like  a  child.  But  no  one  came  for  Sawquehanna.  She  and 
Knoloska  and  nearly  fifty  more  were  left  weeping  and  wondering  what 
all  this  meant. 

"  Eight  days  later  Colonel  Boquet  began  a  weary  march  with  these 
children  to  Carlisle,  hoping  that  there  they  might  find  father  or  mother 
»nd  a  home.  For  two  weeks  they  toiled  eastward,  over  the  rugged 
mountains,  through  the  fern-fringed  valleys,  by  Fort  Ligonier,  Rays- 
town,  and  Fort  Louden  to  Carlisle.  News  of  their  coming  had  been 
■ent  ahead,  and  every  family  that  had  lost  children  hurried  to  Carlisle. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  people  from  the  Blue  Mountains  picked  out 
Knoloska  as  little  Susan,  the  daughter  of  murdered  Mr.  Smith.  It 
almost  broke  Sawquehanna's  heart  to  give  up  her  Indian  sister.  Susan 
clung  to  her  and  kissed  her  and  wept.  But  they  were  no  longer  in  the 
Ugly  old  squaw's  wigwam,  and  the  officers  promised  Sawquehanna 
that  she,  too,  might  find  friends,  and  perhaps  they  could  again  live 

t together.  But  her  heart  was  heavy.  She  made  no  answer,  hung  her 
head  and  sobbed  and  moaned. 
"Poor  old  Mrs.  Hartman,  the  mother  of  Regina,  with  little  hope  and 
increasing  sorrow,  left  her  mountain  home,  went  by  John  Harris'  Ferry, 
Euid  came  to  Carlisle  in  time  to  see  the  tired  children  arrive,  Mrs, 
Haiiman  looked  into  each  face,  hoping  to  find  Regina ;  but  no  golden 
;  hair,  no  blue  eyes,  no  ruddy  cheeks  like  Regtna's  were  there.  As  she 
turned  to  go  away  she  saw  Sawquehanna  turn  her  bright,  blue  eyes  full 
upon  her.  But  Mrs.  Hartman  walked  on.  Colonel  Boquet  came  to 
Ibe  sad  woman  and  said  :  '  Can't  you  lind  your  daughter?' 
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"'No,'  was  Ihe  answer  given  in  aobs,  'my  daughter   is  not  bcrt' 

"  'Are  you  sure?     Are  there  no  marks  on  your  child  by  which  y 
might  know  her?' 

"'None,  Colonel;  she  was  a  perfect  and  spotless  child.' 

" '  Did  you  never  sing  to  your  little  girl?  And  is  there  no  hymn 
that  she  was  fond  of?' 

" '  Oh  yesl '  was  the  answer,  ' !  often  sang  her  to  sleep  in  my  anMi 
with  an  old  German  hymn  we  all  loved  so  well.' 

"  '  Well,'  said  Colonel  Boquet,  '  just  sing  that  hjina  as  you  and  I 
walk  along  the  line  of  girls.  It  may  touch  the  right  spot  and  give  her 
to  you  again.' 

" '  It's  no  use,  good  man  ;  she  is  not  here,  and,  besides,  the  soldien 
will  all  laugh  at  an  old  German  woman  like  nie.' 

"  But  the  Colonel  pleaded  on,  and  at  last  Mrs.  Harlman  began  in  a 
clear,  loud,  but  tremulous  voice  to  sing  — 

'  Alone,  and  yet  nol  all  alone,  km  t 
In  thU  lone  wilderneis.' 

"Everybody  turned  to  look  and  listen.  It  was  a  touching  scene. 
The  pious  old  widow's  hands  were  clasped  in  prayer.  Her  eyes  were 
closed.  Her  snow-white  hair  made  her  upturned  face  fairly  radiant, 
as  the  sun  bathed  her  in  light.  When  she  sang  the  second  line,  a 
shrill,  sharp  cry  was  heard.     It  came  from  the  heart  of  Sawquebanna.  H 

"  In  an  instant  she  rushed  to  the  singer's  side,  threw  her  bare  arms 
around  her  neck,  and  sobbed  '  Mother;"  and  then  Reglna  joined  ber 
mother  in  singing  again  the  dear  old  song  of  their  cabin  home : 

'  Alone,  and  yel  nol  all  abne,  am  I 

In  this  lone  wilderness. 
1  leel  my  Savior  always  nigh; 

lie  comes  the  weary  huurs  [o  bless. 
1  am  with  Him,  and  He  with  mc. 
E'en  here  aione  I  cannot  be'  " 


Professor  McMaster  has  strikingly  presented  by  the  same  principle 
the  tnarked  contrast  of  a  century  of  development  in  the  cities  of 
America. 

■'  How  different  the  cities  of  the  time  of  Washington  were  from 
those  of  our  own  day.  What  a  strange  world  Washington  would  find 
himself  in  if  he  could  come  back  and  walk  along  the  streets  of  the 
great  city  that  bears  his  namet     He  never  in  his  life  saw  a  flagstone 
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sidewalk,  nor  an  asphalted  street,  nor  a  pane  of  glass  six  feet  square. 
He  never  heard  a  factory  whistle ;  he  never  saw  a  building  ten  stories 
high,  nor  an  elevator,  nor  a  gas  jet,  nor  an  electric  light ;  he  never  saw 
a  hot-air  furnace,  nor  entered  a  room  warmed  by  steam. 

"  In  the  windows  of  shop  after  shop  would  be  scores  of  articles 
familiar  enough  to  us,  but  so  unknown  to  him  that  he  could  not  even 
name  them.  He  never  saw  a  sewing  machine,  nor  a  revolver,  nor  a 
rubber  coat,  nor  a  rubber  shoe,  nor  a  steel  pen,  nor  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper,  nor  an  envelope,  nor  a  postage  stamp,  nor  a  typewriter.  He 
never  struck  a  match,  nor  sent  a  telegram,  nor  spoke  through  a  tele- 
phone, nor  touched  an  electric  bell.  He  never  saw  a  railroad,  though 
he  had  seen  a  rude  form  of  steamboat.  He  never  saw  a  horse  car,  nor 
an  omnibus,  nor  a  trolley  car,  nor  a  ferryboat.  He  would  probably 
pay  his  fare  with  a  'nickel,'  but  the  "nickel"  is  a  coin  he  never 
saw.  Fancy  him  trying  to  understand  the  advertisements  that  would 
meet  his  eye  as  he  took  his  seat!  Fancy  him  staring  from  the  window 
at  a  fence  bright  with  theatrical  posters  or  at  a  man  rushing  by  on  a 
bicycle."' 

There  is  no  need  for  additional  illustration.  The  problem  is  suf- 
ficiently simple.  Its  solution  is  within  one's  power.  The  pupil  needs 
to  become  socially  intelligent,  socially  sympathetic,  socially  active. 
To  be  any  one  or  any  two  of  these  is  not  enough.  He  must  be  wholly 
a  socially  equipped  force.  He  needs  to  find,  through  observation  of 
the  truest  sort,  and  interest  of  the  richest  sort,  the  significant  and 
enduring  forces  that  condition  his  present  activities.  Having  these  he 
has  the  gift  of  history. 


'Hiileryo/tht  Uniltd  Slalei,  p.  178. 
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to  the  qucstiOD,  Can  virtue  be  laughl 


I 


answer 
replies :  "  A  merely  abstract  knowledge,  or  a  purely  intellcctml 
apprehension,  has  no  influence  on  the  will,  and  therefore  affords  no 
security  for  character  or  virtuous  conduct.  The  knowledge  which  bis 
practical  significance  is  concrete,  individual,  and  'touched  with  emO' 
lion  ■  or  affective  tone." — "  Relation  of  Knowledge  to  Will,"  Fcurtlt  , 
Yearbook.  m 

"The  ethical   value   of  history-teaching  will  be   measured  by  the  " 
extent  to  which  it  is  treated  as  a  matter  of  analysis  of  existing  social 
rclations^ — that  is  to  say,  as  affording   insight  into  what  makes  up  the 
structure  and  working  of  society. 

"  Existing  social  slruclure  is  exceedingly  complex-     It  is  practically 
impossible    for   the   child   to  attack  it  en  masse,  and  get  any  mental 
image  of   it.      But    type  phases    of    historical  development  may  be   _ 
selected  which  will  exhibit,  as  through  a  telescope,  the  essential  con-  H 
siiltients  of  the  existing  order." — Dewey's  "  Ethical  Principles,"  Tkiri 
yearbook. 

Conduct  and  character  are  influenced  by  ideas  that  are  concrete, 
individual,  and  interesting.     Conduct  in  the  modern  social  complex  is 
determined  largely  by  a  knowledge  of  its  constituents.     A  knowledge 
of  these  constituents  is  best  obtained  by  a  study  of  "type  phases  of  ■ 
historical  development."      For  an  example,  let  us  consider  the  notion 
oi  toleration  or  reeeptivily,v\\\c\\  Professor  Jenks  calls  the  greatest  social 
virtue,  and  for  definiteness  let  us  take  the  one  phase  commooly  called  fl 
religious  toleration.     This  principle  has  wrought  itself  so  intimately 
into  the  social  body  that  it  is  necessary  to  abstract  it  from  its  setting 
in  order  that  we  tnay  see  its  true  relation  to  the  social  whole.     The  ■ 
most  effective  form  of  analysis,  as  Professor  Dewey  suggests,  is  to  take 
the  "telescope  of  history"  and  turn  it  upon  the  more  primitive  forms 
of  society  where  (his  principle  of  toleration  is  struggling  to  a: 
itself,  and  which  for  that  reason  becomes  an  easy  object  of  study. 
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H        What  period  affords  the  best  opportunity  for  such  a  study  ? 

I  The  time  of  Luther  may  suggest  itself,  or  the  reign  of  James  the 

First,  but  the  American  child  can  with  greatest  profit  turn  his  telescope 
upon  the  striking  figure  of  Roger  Williams  and  the  principles  for 
which  he  contended. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  outline  the  matter  and  method 
which  have  been  used  in  one  instance  with  some  degree  of  success,  to 
bring  out  this  idea  of  receptivity. 

The  general  aim  for  the  series  of  lessons  is,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  to  give  the  youth  an  idea  of  what  toleration  means,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  respect  the  opinions  of  others  in  their  social  rela- 
tions. 


I 

^ 
^ 


AIM  TO  THE  CLASS. 


I  know  we  shall  be  interested  in  seeiog  how  the  conflicting  religious 
ideas  of  the  colonists  caused  them  much  trouble,  and  what  one  man 
did  to  remove  the  cause  of  this  trouble. 

PREPARATORY    Ql/ESTIONS. 

Do  we  today  differ  in  our  religious  ideas  ?  Do  these  differences 
cause  hard  feelings  and  trouble  in  society  ?  Does  a  man's  relation  to 
a  church  affect  his  relations  in  society  ?  In  business  ?  In  politics  ? 
Is  church  membership  a  necessary  qualification  for  voting  ?  How  arc 
churches  supported  i*       Are   members  compelled  to  attend  ?     Can  a 

I  church  punish  its  members  for  violation  of  its  laws  ? 
If  we  could  ask  these  questions  of  the  children  that  lived   in  the 
colonial  times,  how  would  they  have  been  answered  ?     Where  may  we 
Jook  to  find  out  some  of  the  answers  which  they  would  give  ? 
Let  us  examine  some  of  the  laws  and   records  of  these  colonies. 
'How  are  the  churches  supported  ?     In  Virginia  we  get  the  answer  ; 
"There  shall   be  pay' d   onto  the  mynisler  the  former  allowance  of 
lo  lbs.  of  lobaccoe  and  a  bushel  of  corne " 
"  It   is  further  granted  and  ordered  that  on  the  first  day  of  March 
rent  ensueing,  the  twentieth  calfe,  the  twentieth  kidd  of  goates  and 
the  twentieth  piggc  shall  be  likewise  due  to  the  mynister." — Laws  of 
/630. 

Maryland's  answer  would  be  : 

"  For  the  encouragement  of  able  ministers,  etc.,  instead  of  tithes, 
a  tax,  or  assessment   of    40  lbs.  of  tobacco   per  poll  shall    be  yearly 
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levied  upon  every  taxable  person  in  every  parish  in  this  prorince^" 
Laws  of  Maryland, 

New  York  ; 

"  Enacted,  that  the  Trustees  of  any  town  ....  shall  have  poi 
once  a  year  lo  make  a  yearly  rate  for  the  erecting  of  a  church  .  . 
for  the  use  of  the  respective  town.     The  tax  and  rate  to    be  laid  and. 
levied  in  the  same  manner  as  other  public  taxes  are  levied." 

(Quotations    from    the    laws  of    Massachusetts    and    Connectic 
should  be  given  also.) 

What  seems  to  be  the  common  method  of  supporting  the  church  at 
that  lime  ?  What  was  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  state  ?  Wbai 
can  you  say  in  favor  of  such  a  relation  ?     Against  it  ? 

If    we  were    in    Virginia    in    1633,    and    on    Sunday    mominffl 
began  to  debate  the  question  whether  we  should  go  to   church  or 
take  a  delightful  walk,  we  would   be  confronted  with  the    following 
laws; 

"  321.  That  whosoever  shall  absente  himself  from  devine  worship 
any  Sunday  without  an  allowable  excuse  shall  forleite  a  pound  o( 
tobacco,  and  he  that  absentethehimselfe  a  moitth  shall  foifeite  50  lbs. 
of  tobacco." 

'■  Be  it  also  enacted  and  confirmed  for  the  better  obscr%'ance  of  tbi 
Sabbath  that  no  person  or  persons  shall  take  a  voyage  (journey)  upon 
the  same,    except  it    be    to  church,  or  for  other  causes    of    extreme 
necessilic,   upon   the    penaltie   of    the  forfeiture  for  such    oEfence  ol 
10  pounds  of  tobacco. "^Act  XXXV. 

In  Massachusetts  this  law  would  present  itself : 

"Whereas  complainte  hath  bene  made  to  this  court  that  dyvi 
persons  within  this  jurisdiction  doe  usually  absent  themselves  from 
church  meeteings  upon  the  Lord's  day,  power  is  hereby  given  to  any 
two  assistants  to  heare  and  sensure  either  by  fyne  or  imprisonment  alt 
misdemeanors  of  that  kinde  commilled  by  any  inhabitant  within  this 
jurisdiction,  provided  that  they  exceed  not  the  fyne  of  55.  for  one 
offence."  —  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  1635. 

Connecticut,  the  land  of  the  "  Blue  Laws,"  makes  out  our  Sunday 
duty  in  the  following  enactment : 

"Whosoever  shall  prophane  the  Lord's  day,  or  any  part  of  it,eitb< 
by  sinful  servile  work,  or  by  unlawful   sport,  recreation,  or  otherwi 
whether  wilfully,  or  in   a  careless  neglect,  shall   be   duly  punished  by 
fine,  imprisonment,  or  corporally,  according  to  the  nature  and  measure 
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of  the  ainn,  and  offence.  But  if  the  court  upon  examination,  by  clear 
nnd  satisfying  evidence  find  that  the  sinn  was  proudly,  presumptuously, 
and  with  a  high  hand  committed  against  the  known  command  and 
authority  of  the  blessed  God,  such  a  person  therein  despising  and 
reproaching  the  Lord,  shall  be  put  to  death,  that  all  others  may  feare 
and  shun  such  provoking  rebellious  courses."  —  Laws  of  N<w  Haven 
Colony. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  wisdom  of  such  laws  ?  Do  you  think 
they  would  be  violated  ? 

We  are  so  perplexed,  these  modern  days,  in  deciding  what  we  shall 
wear,  that  it  is  interesting  to  find  how  minutely  these  matters  were 
marked  out  by  law  for  the  colonists. 

"Sept.  1634.— The  courte,  taking  into  consideration  the  greale, 
superfluous,  and  unnecessary  expences  occasioned  by  reason  of  some 
newe  and  immodest  fashions,  as  also  the  weareing  of  silver,  golde  and 
silke  laces,  girdles,  hattbands,  etc.,  hath  therefore  ordered  that  noe 
person,  either  man  or  woman,  shall  hereafter  make  or  buy  any  apparell, 
either  woollen,  silke,  or  threed,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  such 
cloathes,  etc. 

"Also,  that  noe  person,  either  man  or  woman,  shall  make  or  buy 
any  slashed  cloathes,  other  than  one  slashe  in  each  sleeve  and  another 
in  the  backe;  also,  all  cuttworks,  imbroidered  or  ncedleworke  capps 
bands,  and  rayles,  are  forbidden  hereafter  to  be  made  and  worne,  under 
the  aforesaid  penalty  ;  also,  all  golde  or  silver  girdles,  hattbands,  belts, 
ruffs,  beaver  hatts,  are  prohibited  to  be  bought  and  worne  hereafter, 
under  the  aforesaid  penalty,  etc. 

"  Moreover,  it  is  agreed,  if  any  man  shall  judge  the  weareing  of 
any  the  forenamed  particulars,  newe  fashions,  or  long  haire,  or  any- 
thing of  the  like  nature,  to  be  uncomely  or  prejudiciall  to  the  common 
good,  and  the  parly  offending  reforme  not  the  same  upon  notice  given 
him,  that  then  the  nexte  assistant  being  informed  thereof,  shall  have 
power  to  bind  the  party  soc  offending  to  answer  it  at  the  nexte  courte, 
if  the  case  soe  requires  : 

"Provided,  and  it  is  the  raeaneing  of  this  Court,  that  men  and 
women  shall  have  liberty  to  weare  out  such  apparell  as  they  are  nowe 
provided  of  (except  the  immoderate  greate  sleeves,  slashed  apparell, 
immoderate  greate  rayles,  longe  wings,  etc.)  This  order  to  take  place 
a  fortnight  after  the  publishing  t hereof. "^jS'ur/v  Laws  of  Massa- 
ihusttts. 
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"  Whoever  wears  cloaths  trimmed  with  gold,  silver,  or  booe  lace, 
above  two  shillings  by  the  yard,  shall  be  presented  by  the  grand 
jurors,  and  the  selectmen  shall  tax  the  offender  ai  ^300  estaie.' 
— Laws  ef  Co>tnecti<ut. 


'  AGAINST  LACE. 


J 


ill 
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"Oct.  1636. — That  no  person,  after  one  month,  shall  make  ox 
sell  any  bone  lace,  or  other  lace,  to  bee  worne  upon  any  garment  o( 
linoen,  upon  paine  of  5s.  the  yard  for  every  yard  of  such  lace  so  made 
or  sould,  or  set  on  ;  neither  shall  any  taylor  set  any  lace  upon  any  g»i- 
mcnt,  upon  payne  of  los.  for  every  offence;  provided  that  binding  or 
small  edging  laces  may  be  used  upon  garments  or  linnen." — £arlf 
Laws  of  Massachuseils.  ^^ 

This  interference  with  individual  opinion  did  not  aSect  the  matter 
of  clothing  alone,  but  extended  into  the  details  of  everyday  life  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  following  extracts  : 

"1631,  Sept. — 'Mynistcrs  shall  not  give  themselves  to  ex«st 
drinking  or  ryott,  spending  their  tyme  idelie  by  day  or  night,  phy* 
Inge  at  dice,  cards,  or  any  other  unlawful  game,  but  at  all  tymes^iw- 
venient  they  shall  heare  or  reade  iomewhal  of  the  hold  Scriptures,  or 
shall  occupye  themselves  with  some  other  honest  studies,  or  exercise, 
always  doing  the  things  which  shall  apperteyne  to  honestie,  and 
endeavour  to  profitt  the  church  of  God,  having  always  in  mynd  thai 
they  ought  to  excell  all  others  in  puritie  of  life,  and  should  be  exam- 
ples to  the  people  to  live  well  and  Christianlie.  Hening,  I.  183." 
— Early  Laws  of  Virginia. 

"1655. — It  is  ordered  that  no  tobacco  shall  be  taken  in  the  street^ 
yards,  or  about  the  houses  in  any  plantation  or  farm  in  this  jurisdic- 
tion, or  without  doors  near  or  about  the  town,  or  in  the  meeting 
house,  or  body  of  the  train  soldiers,  or  any  other  place  where  they 
may  do  mischief  thereby,  under  the  penalty  of  six  pence  a  pipe  or  a 
time,  which  is  to  go  to  him  that  informs  and  prosecutes ;  which,  il 
refused,  is  to  be  recovered  by  distress ;  in  which  case,  if  there  be  dif- 
ference, it  may  be  issued  without  a  court  by  any  magistrate,  or  where 
there  is  no  magistrate,  by  any  deputy  or  constable ;  but  if  he  be  a  poor 
servant  and  hath  not  to  pay,  and  his  master  will  not  pay  for  him,  he 
shall  then  be  punished  by  sitting  in  the  stocks  one  hour." — Early 
Laws  of  CoHfiecticut. 

"Oct.   1632. —  It    is   ordered,    that    noe    person    shall    lake    any 
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sbacco  publiquely,  under  paine  of  punishment ;  also  that  everyone 
shall  pay  id.  for  every  time  hee  is  convicted  for  takeing  tobacco  in  any 
place,  and  thai  any  assistant  shall  have  power  to  receave  evidence  and 
give  order  for  the  levyeing  of  it.  and  also  to  give  order  for  the  ievye- 
ing  of  the  officer's  charge.  This  order  to  begin  the  loth  of  Novem- 
ber next." — Early  Laws   of  Massachusetts. 

And  that  the  "new  woman  "  had  begun  to  find  obstacles  in  her 
pathway  will  appear  from  the  following  court  record: 


» 


'a  female  PRACTIONER  RESTRAINED. 


"March  1636. — Jane  Hawkins,  the  wife  of  Richard  Hawkins,  had 
liberty  till  the  beginning  of  ihe  third  month,  called  May,  and  the 
magistrates  (if  shee  did  not  depart  before)  to  dispose  of  her;  and  in 
the  nieane  time  shee  is  not  lo  meddle  in  surgery,  or  phisick,  drinks, 
plaisters,  or  oyles,  nor  lo  question  matters  of  religion,  except  with  the 
elders  for  satisfaction." — Early  Laws  ef  Massachusetts. 

But  in  order  that  the  more  serious  side  of  these  laws  may  appear, 
let  us  examine  the  laws  respecting  the  altitude  of  the  people  toward 
God  and  rulers. 

"It  any  person  within  this  jurisdiction,  professinj;  the  true  God, 
shall  wittingly  and  willingly  presume  to  blaspheme  the  holy  name  of 
God,  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  with  direct,  expresse,  presumptuous, 
or  high-handed  blasphemy,  either  by  willfull  or  obstinate  denying  the 
true  God,  or  His  creation,  or  government  of  the  world,  or  shall  curse 
God,  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  or  reproach  the  holy  religion  of 
God.  as  if  it  were  but  a  politick  device  to  keep  ignorant  men  in  awe; 
or  shall  utter  any  other  kind  of  blasphemy  of  like  nature,  and  degree, 
ch  person  shall  be  put  to  death." — Laws  of  New  Haven  Colony. 

.  .  .  It  is  ordered,  That  if  any  Christian  (so-called)  shall  within 
is  jurisdiction,  behave  himself  contemptuously  toward  the  word 
cached,  or  any  minister  thereof,  called,  and  faithfully  dispensing  the 
me  in  any  congregation,  either  by  interrupting  him  in  his  preaihing, 
falsely  charging  him  with  errour,  to  the  disparagement  and  hin- 
drance of  the  work  of  Christ  in  his  hands,  every  such  person  or  per- 
sons, shall  be  duly  punished,  either  by  the  plantation  court,  or  court  oi 
magistrates,  according  to  the  quality  and  measure  of  the  offence,  that 
all  others  may  fear  to  break  out  into  such  wickedness." — Laws  of 
Haven  Colony. 
....  It  is  ordered,  etc.,  That  if  any  Christian  in  this  jurisdic- 
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tion,  eball  goe  about  to  subvert  or  destroy  the  CbrietiAn  Eaith.i 
religion,  by  broaching,  publishing,  or  maintaining  any 
errour,  or  heresie,  or  shall  endeavor  to  draw,  or  seduce  Others 
unto,  every  such  person  so  offending,  and  continuing  obstinate  ib 
after  due  means  of  conviction,  shall  be  fined,  banished,  or  oibc 
severely  punished,  as  the  court  of  magistrates  duly  considenojl  ik 
offence,  with  the  aggravating  circumstances,  and  danger  like  toennt, 
shall  judge  meet," — Lau'S  of  New  Haven. 

"That  no  man  blaspheme  God's  holy  name,  upon  pain  of  de 
or  use  unlawful  oaths,  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  curse,  or  I 
upon  pain  of  severe  punishment  for  the  ^rsi  offence  so  comtntin 
and  for  the  second,  lo  have  a  bodkin  thrust  through  his  tcHgae :  and 
he  continue  the  blaspheming  of  God's  holy  name,  for  the  third  Ijbc 
so  offending  he  shall  be  brought  to  a  martial  court,  and  there   recciti 
censure  of  death  for  his  offence. 

"No  manner  of  person  whatsoever  shall  dare  to  detract,  shnilfl 
calumniate,  or   utter   unseemly   and   unfitting  speeches   against 
Majesty's  Honourable  Council  for  this  colony,  ....  or  against  i 
zealous  endeavors  and  intentions  of  the  whole  body  of  Adventurers  tt 
this  pious  and  Christian   Plantation,  ....  upon   pain,    for   the 
time  so  offending,  to  be  whipt  three  several  times,  and  upon  his  knees 
to  acknowledge  his  offence  and  to  ask  forgiveness  upon  the  SabtuI^ 
day  in  the  assembly  of  the  congregation ;  (for  the  second  offence, 
be  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  three  years,  and  for  the  third,  to  sal 
fer  death)." — Early  Laws  of  Virginia. 


"RESTRAINING    THE   TONGUE, 

"Sept.    t636.— Robert  Shorthose.    for  swearing  by   the  h1ou3 
God,'  was  sentenced   to  have  his   tongue  put  into   a  cleft    stick,  and 
to  stand  so  by  the  space  of  haulfe  an  houre. 

"Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Aplegate,  was  censured  to  stsn^ 
with  her  tongue  in  a  cleft  stick,  for  swearing,  raileing,  and  revilciog." 
— Rarly  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

"  1649,  i6gq. —  If  any  person  whatsoever  inhabiting  this  Province' 
shall  blaspheme,  that  is,  curse  God,  deny  our  Saviour  to  be  the  Son  of 
God.  or  deny  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  the  Godhead  of  any  of  Ike  three  ^ 
sons,  or  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  or  shall  utter  any  reproachful  words' 


an  ^^^A 
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fords^H 


'o'dsblood,  or  s'pluod,  n-ns  an  ualh  ofleo  hcunl 
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Br  language  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  any  of  the  three  Persons 
'thereof,  he  or  she  shall  for  the  first  offence  be  bored  through  the 
tongue,  and  fined  £,20  sterling,  to  the  king,  or  i£  the  party  hath  not 
an  estate  sufficient  to  answer  the  sum,  then  to  suffer  six  months' 
imprisonment.  For  the  second  offence,  he  or  she  shall  be  stigmatized 
in  the  forehead,  with  the  letter  B,  and  fined  ^£40  sterling,  (elc.,)  or  be 
imprisoned  for  one  year.  And  for  the  third  offence,  he  or  she  so 
offending  and  thereof  legally  convicted,  shall  suffer  death,  with  con- 
fiscation of  all  their  goods  and  chatties  to  the  Y\ng."^Early  La-ws  0/ 
Maryland, 

And  when  we  remember  why  most  of  the  early  colonists  left  Eng- 
land we  are  surprised  to  find  such  an  attitude  toward  other  religious 
faith  than  their  own  as  is  revealed  in  the  following : 

"It  is  ordered  that  no  Quaker,  Ranter  or  other  heretic  of  that 
nature,  be  suffered  to  come  into  nor  abide  in  this  jurisdiction,  and  if 
any  such  rise  up  among  ourselves,  that  they  be  speedily  suppressed 
ajid  secured,  for  the  better  prevention  of  such  dangerous  errors." — 
Laivi  anil  Orders  0/  New  Haven. 

"1656,  Nov.  8. — The  sheriff  of  Flushing.  Wm.  Hallet,  removed 
from  office,  fined  £$0  Flemish,  and  banished,  and  to  remain  in  prison 
till  his  fine  and  costs  are  paid — for  allowing  Baptist  conventicles  in 
his  house. 

"William Wickendam,  for  officiating  as  a  gospel  minister, at  Flush- 
ing, without  authority,  fined  £,100  Flemish  and  banished,  and  impris- 
oned until  his  fine  and  costs  are  paid.  , 

"1657,  August. ^Two  English  Quakers  arrested  and  imprisoned 
at  New  Amsterdam,  for  public  preaching.  When  discharged,  they 
with  other  Quakers  who  had  come  in  the  same  ship,  left  for  Rhode 
Island,  where  (wrote  Dominic  Megapolensis)  'all  kinds  of  scum  dwell. 
for  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  sink  for  New  England.'  Brodhead,  I,  636." 

'■  i6s7.^Robert  Hodgson,  a  Quaker,  arrested  at  Heemstede,  (L.  I.,) 
and  committed  to  the  dungeon  of  Fort  Amsterdam.  Sentenced  by 
the  Council  to  pay  a  fine  of  600  guilders,  or  to  labor  two  years  at  a 
wheelbarrow,  in  company  with  a  negro.  On  his  refusal  to  work,  when 
chained  to  the  barrow,  he  was  beaten  by  a  negro  with  a  tarred  rope, 
till  he  fell  down.  Finally,  after  frequent  whippings,  he  was  banished 
from  the  province." — Early  Laws  of  New  York. 

"1707. — 'Whereas,  lam  informed  that  one  Mackcnnan  (Rev.  Francis 
Makemie)  and   one  Hampton  (Rev.  John   Hampton),  Wco  ./Vw^^ft- 
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rian preaihers,  who  lately  caine  to  this  city,  have  taken  upon  them  to 
preach  in  a  private  house,  without  having  obtained  any  license  for  so 
doing,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  known  laws  of  England; 
when  being  likewise  informed,  that  they  had  gone  to  Long  Island, 
with  intent  there  to  spread  their  Pernidous  Doctrine  and  Principles,  to  | 
the  great  disturbance  of  the  church  by  law  established,  and  of  the 
government  of  this  province :  you  are  therefore  hereby  required  and 
commanded  to  take  into  your  custody  the  bodies  of  the  said  Macken- 
nan  and  Hampton,  and  them  to  bring  with  all  convenient  speed 
before  me  at  Fort  Anne  in  New  York.  And  for  so  doing,  this  shall 
be  your  sufficient  warrant.  Given  under  my  hand  at  Fort  Anne,  this 
the  twenty  first  day  of  January,  1 706-07. '     Cornbury." 

"AtJAINST   JESUITS    AND    ROMAN    PRIESTS." 

"  1699. — All  Jesuists, Seminary  Priests,  Missionaries,  or  ecclesiastical 
persons,  made  or  ordained  by  any  power  or  jurisdiction  derived  oc 
pretended  from  the  Pope  or  See  of  Rome,  now  residing  or  being 
within  this  Province,  must  depart  therefrom  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  November,  1700.  If  any  such  continue,  remain,  or  come  into  the 
Province  after  the  said  first  of  November,  he  shall  be  deemed  an 
incendiary,  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  enemy  of  the  true 
Christian  religion,  and  shall  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment." — Laws  of 
New  York. 

"against  papists." 

"1643. — (The  Assembly  directs  the  above  statute  to  be  duly.exe- 
cuted,  and  enacts  :) 

"That  it  shall  not  be  lawful,  under  the  penalty  aforesaid,  for  any 
PopisA priest  that  shall  hereafter  arrive,  to  remain  after  five  days  after 
warning  given  by  the  Governor,  or  Commander  of  the  place  where  he 
or  they  shall  be,  it  wind  and  weather  hinder  not  his  departure. 
Hening,  I,  368." 

"against   QUAKERS." 

'*....  It  is  enacted,  that  no  master  or  commander  of  any  ship 
or  other  vessell  do  bring  into  this.  CoUonie  any  person  or  persons  called 
Quakers,  under  penalty  of  ;£ioo  sterling  .  ...  all  such  Quakers  as 
have  been  questioned  or  shall  hereafter  arrive  shall  be  apprehended 
wheresoever  they  shall  be  found,  and  they  shall  be  imprisoned  without 
baile  or  main  prize  till  they  do  abjure  this  country  or  putt  in  security 
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with  all  speed  to  depart  the  Colonie  and  not  to  return  again.  (If  they 
'dare  presume  to  return,'  ihey  are  to  be  proceeded  against  and 
punished  'as  contemners  of  the  laws,'  and  caused  to  depart  the 
country. I  And  if  they  should  the  third  time  be  so  audacious  and 
imprudent  to  return  hither,  to  be  procteded  against  as  felons,  (i.  c,  to 
be  punished  with  death).     Hening,  I,  532." 

With  such  laws  as  these  do  you  wonder  that  the  colonists  were 
always  in  trouble  ?  Where  did  they  get  their  ideas  of  such  laws  ?  (In 
answer  to  this  question  a  lesson  should  be  given  on  the  intolerant 
laws  of  King  James  the  First,  a  short  compilation  of  which  maybe 
found  in  Trumbull's  B/ue  Laws,  True  and  False.  Some  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  government  of  Laud  in  England  and  the  treal- 
nicnt  of  Bunyan  and  Baxter.)  What  caused  many  of  the  early  colon- 
ials to  come  to  .\raerica  ?     (Read  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims^ 

Do  you  suppose  Bunyan  and  Baxter  were  the  only  ones  lo  suffer 
under  Laud?  Would  there  be  any  chance  for  a  man  of  independent 
thought  ?  (Here  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  significant  facts  in 
the  early  life  of  the  "quick-witted,  pugnacious  Welshman,  Roger 
Williams,"  bis  education,  the  character  of  his  mind,  his  fondness  for 
debate,  and  how  it  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  dogmatic  Laud, 
which  resulted  in  his  leaving  England  for  Plymouth.) 

Now,  how  do  you  think  he  felt  when  he  learned  the  character  of 
the  Massachusetts  laws  ?  What  would  he  do  ?  What  effect  would  his 
actions  have  7  (Some  of  the  details  should  be  given  concerning  the 
controversy.)  Did  they  have  a  law  for  such  cases  ?  (Banishment.) 
Can  you  picture  some  of  the  scenes  in  the  trial  of  Roger  Williams  ? 
What  charges  would  be  brought  against  him  ?  How  would  he  meet 
these  charges  7 

Here  is  the  record  of  the  verdict  of  the  court  as  found  in  the 
Massachusetts  records: 

"  ^635'  3  September. — Whereas,  Mr.  Roger  Williams,  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  church  at  Salem,  hath  broached  and  dyvulged  dj-vers 
tiew  and  dangerous  opinions,  against  the  auihoritle  of  magistrates,  as 
also  wrilt  lettrs  of  difamacon,  both  of  the  magistrates  and  churches 
here,  and  that  before  any  conviccon,  and  yet  niainetaineih  the  same 
without  relraccon,  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  said  Mr.  Williams 
shall  dcpte  (depart)  out  of  this  jurisdiccon  within  sixe  weekes  nowc 
nexte  ensueing,  which  if  hee  neglect  to  pfornie,  it  shalbe  lawfuil  tor 
the  GouvemoT  and  two  of  the  magistrates  to  send  him  to  some  place 
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".  .  .  .  AmoB^  an  Ibe  pvnuas  wlto  came  to  New  England 
is  BO  more  iBteiesdng   fignre  than  the  teanied,  quick -witted, 
oaeiottt  Wcbhisaa.  Roger  Williams.     He  was  oreifood    of   logial 
subtleties  uid    deligbted    id    controversr.     There    was    scarcely  ani 
subject  about  v-bich  be  did  not  wrangle,  from  tbe  sinfalness  of  perae 
CDdon  to  the  proprictj  of  Tomcn  wearing  mb  in  chorch.     Yet  villi 
all   this  lore  of  controreny  there  has,  perhaps,  never    lived    a  mort 
gentle  and  kindly   son!.     Within  fire  yean   from  the  settlement  of 
Uassachoseits  this  ronng  preacher  bad  announced  the  true  principles 
of  rdigious  liberty  vith  a  clearness  of  insight  quite  remarkable  in  tb*l 
age.     Roger  Williams  tiad  been  aided  in  securing  an  education  by  tbe 
great   lawyer,  Sir   Edward  Coke,  and   had   lately  taken   bis   degree  il 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  but  the  boldness  with  which  he  declared  _ 
bis  opinions  bad  aroosed  the  hostility  of  Laud,  and  in  1631  be  had  ■ 
come  over  to  Plymouth,  whence  he  removed  two  years  later  to  Salem, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  church  there.     The  views  of  Williams,  ii 
logically  carried  out,  involved  the  entire  separation  of  church  from 
state,  the  equal  protection  of  all  forms  of  religious  faith,  the  repeal  of 
all  laws  compelling  attendance  on    public  worship,  the  abolition  of 
tithes  and  of  all  forced  contributions  to  the  support  of  religion.    Soch 
views  are  today  quite  generally  adopted  by  the  more  civilized  portions 
of  the  Protestant  world  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  not 
the  views  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  Massachusetts  or  elsewhere.  ■ 
For  declaring  such  opinions  as  these  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
anywhere  except  in    Holland,  a  man  like  Williams  would  in  that  ajje 
have  run  great  risk  of  being  burned  at  the  stake.     In  England,  under  A 
the  energetic  misgovern menl  of  Laud,  he  would  verj-  likely  have  had 
to  stand  in  the  pillory  with  his  ears  cropped,  or  perhaps,  like  Buoyan  j 
and  Baxter,  would  have  been  sent  to  jail.     In  Massachusetts  suchfl 
views  were  naturally  enough  regarded  as  anarchical,  but   in  Williams' 
case  they  were  further  complicated  by  grave  political    imprudence. 
He  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  denied  the  right  of  the  colonists  >ofl 
the   lands  which  they  held   in  New  England   under  the    king's  grant  ^ 
He  held  that  the  soil  belonged  to  the  Indians,  that  the  settlers  could 
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only  obtain  a  valid  title  to  it  by  purchase  trom  them,  and  that  the 
^acceptance  of  a  patent  from  a  mere  intruder,  like  the  king,  was  a  sin 
[jequiring  public   repentance.     This  doctrine  was  sure  to  be  regarded 
Lin   England  as  an  attack  on  the  king's  supremacy  over  Massachusetts, 
[find  at  the  same  lime  an  incident  occurred  in  Salem  which  made  It  all 
.  the  more  unfortunate.     The  royal  colors  under  which  the  little  com- 
[panics  of    militia  marched  were  etnblazoned  with  the   red  cross  of  St. 
[George.      The    uncompromising    Endicott    loathed    (his    emblem   as 
tainted  with  popery,  and  one  day  he  publicly  defaced  the  flag  of  the 
Salem  company  by  cutting  out  the  cross.     The  enemies  of  Massa- 
chusetts   misinterpreted  this   act  as  a  defiance    aimed    at    the    roj'al 
authority,  and  they  attributed    it  to  the  teachings  of   Williams.     In 
(view  of  the  king's  unfriendliness  these  were  dangerous  proceedings. 
Endicott  was  summoned   before   the  general  court  at   Boston,  where 
he  was  reprimanded,  and   declared   incapable  of  holding   office  for  a 
lyear.    A  few  months  afterward,  in  January  1636,  Williams  was  ordered 
by  the  general  court  to  come  to  Boston  and  embark   in  a  ship  that 
was  about  to  sail    for   England.     But  he  escaped  into  the  forest  and 
made  his  way  through  the  snow  to  the  wigwam  of  Massasoit.     He  was 
a  rare  linguist,  and  had  learned  to  talk  fluently  in  the  language  of  the 
Indians,  and   now  he  passed  the  winter    in  trying  to  instill    into  their 
ferocious  hearts  something  of   the  gentleness  of  Christianity.     In  the 
spring  he  was  privately  notified   by  Winthrop  ihat  if  he  were  to  steer 
his  course  to  Narragansett  bay  he  would  be  secure  from  molestation  ; 
nd  such  was  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of  Providence." — The 
'  Sfginningi  0/ New  England,  John  Fiske,  pp.  114-116. 


SUMMARV. 

What  questions  did  Roger  Williams  have  to  face  ?  Give  some  of 
lis  beliefs.  State  some  of  the  laws  which  he  contended  against. 
What  were  some  of  the  evil  results  of  such  laws  ?  (Constant  quarrels 
and  conflict  resulting  in  the  banishment  of  many  good  people— they 
drove  people  apart  rather  than  bound  them  together.)  What  was  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  colonies  could  not  unite  in  some  com- 
pact form  of  government?  Was  this  question  discussed  in  the  consti- 
tutional convention?  How  was  it  decided?  (See  Constitution  of  the 
lUnited  States.)  Can  you  see  any  good  results  that  came  from  these 
religious  conflicts  while  our  country  was  new  ?  (Cause  of  the  found- 
ing of  new  colonies.)     Would  that  hold  good  today  ?     (No,  we  must 
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live  together.)  Then,  what  must  be  our  attitadc  toward  the  opimoDS 
of  others  ?  What  rule  would  work  well  here  ?  (The  Golden  Rule, I 
Have  we  had  any  violation  of  this  principle  recently  ?  (Our  trealmeni_ 
of  the  Salvation  Army)  Are  the  difiereni  churches  of  today  chii 
table  toward  each  other?  Do  we  in  our  associations  have  sufficient' 
respect  for  ihe  opinions  of  our  fellows  ? 


GENERAL    STATEMENTS. 


Deal     I 
jent™ 


It  will  be  seen  that  our  general  movement  was  from  the  chlld't     ; 
more  or  less  vague  idea  of  toleration,  as  he  saw  it  in  society  as  a  whole^^ 
to  the  more  particular  form  as  presented  in  Roger  Williams  and  hii 
times,  and  back  with  this  enlarged  notion  to  iis  application   ia  the 
present  social  life. 

In  order  that  this  idea  should  be  "  concrete,  individual,  and  loocbi 
with  emotion  or  affective  tone,"  extracts  irom  the  laws  and  court  rec- 
ords, which  seem  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  time,  are  presented  to 
show  the  intolerant  condition  of  the  colonial  mind  and  the  conflict, 
which  Williams  and  others  waged  against  these  hard  conditions,  it  ii 
believed,  will  give  the  desired  "emotion  or  affective  tone"  to  the  idea. 

As  the  power  of  the  pupil  to  conceive  the  significance  of  an  answer 
depends  upon  his  comprehension  of  the  question,  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  have  him  understand  the  problem  first  and  then  the  solution. 

The  power  of  the  child  to  reason  out  a  situation  from  his  own 
experiences  and  from  probabilities,  as  well  as  to  draw  inferences  froin 
given  data  is  exercised.  And  after  these  processes  have  been  per- 
formed, the  proper  function  of  the  "narrative  history" — a  forcefal 
restatement  of  the  ground  covered  —  is  shown  in  the  quotation  from 
Fiske's  The  Btginttings  of  New  England. 

If  ihe  idea  of  toleration  thus  brought  out  is  to  affect  the  condtii 
and  Ihe  character  of  the  child  permanently,  the  teacher  and  parent 
should  sec  to  it  that  the  habit  is  formed  in  his  daily  life  of  giving  due 
respect  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  those  with  whom  he  is  associ- 
ated. J 
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BiBLlOGRAFHV: — The  laws  and  records  of  the  colaoiei  maybe  found  in  any  good 
library.  A  good  compilation  an<]  comparison  of  these  laws  and  records  may  be  foimd 
in  Trumbull's  Blm  L/nei,  Tme  and  Falii.  American  Publishing  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Doyle's  Puritan  CoIohu!:  Fiske's  BigiHitiMgi  of  AVai  England:  Knowlci' 
Mtmsir  vf  Regir  Williami;  Strauss'  Roger  Witliams,  tkt  PxoHter  0/  Riligioui  Liier^i^ 
Dexler'a  Ji  ta  Rogir  WiUiams. 


THE  SOCIAL  FUNCTION  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


BySl'ENCER    Tbotthr, 
Swattbmote  College. 
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Tho^e  of  us  who  have  read  that  delightiul  and  stimulating  book  of 
Balfour  Stewart's  on  The  Conservation  of  Energy,  are  doubtless  aware 
of  a  certain  liberalizing  influence  in  its  pages — a  wholesome  sense  of 
freedom  from  the  many  vexing  states  of  mind  into  which  we  previously 
had  fallen  when  considering  the  things  of  this  world.  There  comes  to 
the  thoughtful  reader  a  realizing  sense  that  no  fact  is  self-existent,  but 
thai  it  depends,  from  the  ver^'  nature  of  things,  upon  the  environ- 
ment of  other  facts  to  which  it  stands  in  more  or  less  direct  relation  as 
an  agent  of  cause  or  eHect.  In  this  light  the  universe  is  a  universe  of 
energy,  and  every  fact  and  action,  no  mailer  how  trivial  it  may  seem 
us,  is  merely  a  change  of  position  in  relation  to  one  or  the  other  of 
primary  conditions  of  this  energy.  In  another  no  less  remark- 
work  by  Walter  Bagehot,  Physia  and  Politics,  the  writer  sets 
before  us  the  two  universal  conditions  of  energy  as  operating  in  human 
society.  The  facts  of  human  existence  lake  on  a  new  significance  in 
the  light  thus  shed  upon  them.  There  is  a  feeling  that  no  matter  what 
may  happen,  what  seemingly  new  conditions  may  arise,  it  is  only  a 
return  to  one  or  the  other  of  two  states  entirely  within  the  domain  of 
law.  This  is  a  very  comforting  thought,  for  it  settles  the  mind  to  a 
firmer  belief  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  Facts  that  before  had 
seemingly  no  possible  relation  with  one  another  are  now  perceived  to 
be  merely  different  expressions  of  the  one  universal  law  of  energy. 
Capital  is  related  to  labor  in  just  the  same  way  that  an  upland  lake  is 
related  to  the  mills  along  its  outlet,  or  that  vegetation  is  related  to 
animal  life,  or  the  wound-up  clotk  to  its  subsequent  movement,  or  the 
()Owder  in  a  rifle  to  the  speed  and  striking  force  of  the  ball.  The  first 
series  of  contrasts  represents  a  potentiality  of  energy  —  a  power  present 
which  when  liberated  through  natural  means  or  by  proper  devices,  gives 
rise  to  an  energy  of  motion  with  the  result  that  work  of  some  kind  is 
accomplished. 

It  seems  only  fitting  that  educators  should  recognise  the  full  value 
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o(  this  law  as  a  factor  of  the  highest  importance  in  teaching.     EjkIi 
study  as  an  eiubodimeDt  of  accumulated  knowledg'e,  is  so  much  poteq 
tial  energy  to  be  converted  into  a  working  power  through  intellige 
direction.     The  phenomenon  of  human  intelligence  thus  appears  ui 
kinetic  or  motive  energy  in  a  world  of  potentialities. 

As  in  the  physical  nature  of  organized  beings  trails  and  variations 
of  character  are  accumulated  and  transmitted  from  generation  to  geo 
eration  through  inheritance,  so  in  the  progress  of  human  affairs  the 
varied  phases  of  experience  and  knowledge,  accumulated  by  succcssirej 
generations,  are  transmitted  through  education.  As  the  breeder  and 
the  gardener  perpetuate  by  selection  every  advantageous  quality  and' 
condition  arising  in  their  slock,  &nd  eliminate  all  that  would  tend 
toward  deterioration,  so  the  educator  must  exercise  the  same  carefol 
discrimination  in  his  chosen  field  by  disregarding  all  that  is  useless 
and  perpetuating  those  ideas  that  tend  toward  the  production  of  a 
greater  efficiency  in  the  social  organization.  A  study,  even  in  tb^| 
primary  aspects,  is  no  longer  a  magazine  of  crude  and  isolated  facts  lo" 
be  fired  point-blank  into  a  plastic  brain,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  fur- 
nishing the  necessary  stimulus  for  the  proper  development  of  tt) 
social  life  of  which  every  individual  is  an  integral  part.  No  fact 
more  signilicant  o(  social  progress  than  this  attitude  of  thought  tov 
educational  conditions. 

The  weary  memorizing  of  the  names  of  places  and  their  position  on ' 
the  map  was  the  cheerless  outlook  oi  those  of  us  who  studied  geography 
a  generation  ago.     Not  many  years  ago  it  became  evident  that  the 
newly  awakened  interest  in  child-study  had  leavened  the  lump  of  geog- 
raphy, and  that  thenceforth  we  should  have  new  geographies  and  ne» 
methods  of  geography  teaching.     These  anticipated  results  have  been 
undoubtedly  fulfilled  in   part,  but  to  the  thoughtful  man  and  woman 
there  is  the    feeling  that  something  is  lacking^ — something  without 
which  the  study  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  vague,  chaotic,  and  unassocl-'^l 
ated.     The  old  definitions — the   primary  geographic  concepts — are^* 
thrust   aside   in   these   new  books   for   the   more  attractive   matter  of 
springs  and  brooks,  clouds  and  rain,  the  seashore,  the  schoolhouse,^| 
the  home  and  the  topography  of  the  countryside.     The  lives  of  people^* 
and  children  in  strange  lands  are  not  the  least  enhancing  features  o( 
these  books  and  the   economic  relations  of  countries   receive  a  full 
share  of  attention.     And  yet  one  feels  that  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
study  has  not  been  realized,  that  wc  are  just  as  far  wide  the  uiark  in 
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he  aim  of  teaching  as  in  the  old  days.  If  this  be  so,  what  is  the  true 
aim  of  geography  as  a  school  study?  This  is  a  burning  question  in 
the  minds  of  the  foremost  educators  of  today,  and  it  is  toward  its  pos- 
sible solution  that  the  subject-matter  of  this  paper  is  directed. 

Man  is  preeminently  a  social  being,  and  the  study  of  geography, 
as  one  of  the  group  of  studies  touching  the  great  problems  of  human- 
ity, must  have  this  end  in  view.  As  history  presents  humanity  in 
every  stage  and  phase  of  its  development,  so  geography  roust  present 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  earth  upon  human  life  and  progress. 
Not  until  this  view  becomes  the  recognized  goal  in  teaching  can  geog- 
raphy be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  moral  and  social  forces  in 
education. 

How  can  this  best  be  accomplished  in  leaching  ?  First  by  educa- 
ting teachers  to  the  full  appreciation  of  this  view  of  the  subject.  A 
teacher  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples and  problems  of  human  society  as  embodied  in  the  various  works 
on  social  science.  He  should  become  alive  to  the  fact  that  education 
is  but  the  means  for  heightening  and  advancing  the  social  spirit  in 
men  and  women.  No  matter  what  course  of  study  is  pursued  the 
tendency  of  each  should  be  toward  the  development  of  this  natural 
and  distinctively  human  attribute.  In  the  second  place  this  social  side 
of  geography  should  be  among  the  strongest  features  of  the  text- 
books. Not  to  the  exclusion  of  matter  essentially  geographical,  for 
without  this  the  study  would  be  like  a  building  without  foundations. 
The  true  value  must  lie  in  the  appreciation  of  the  geographic  idea  as 
a  factor  in  social  development.  The  child  must  be  brought  to  realiie 
through  both  book  and  teacher  that  he  is  part  of  the  great  complex 
organization  called  society,  (hat  has  been  slowly  expanding  through 
every  age  of  human  history  under  the  influence  of  its  peculiar  environ- 
ment. He  must  be  brought  to  realize  also  that  whatever  course  of 
future  activity  lies  open  to  him,  whatever  position  he  may  till  in 
society,  his  obligation  to  society  is  the  first  and  greatest  function  of 
his  life.  The  thing  that  he  does  or  leaves  undone  must  of  necessity, 
aSect  for  good  or  ill  the  greater  social  life  of  which  he  is  an  individual 
unit. 

Just  how  can  the  study  of  geography  be  utilized  in  effecting  this 
end  ?  It  is  evident  to  every  sane  thinker  that  this  idea  of  the  social 
value  of  a  study  cannot  be  forced  upon  the  child.  It  must  come 
through  the  natural  development  of  his  own  mind,  unfolding  gradu- 
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ally  as  it  unfolds  to  the  great  truths  of  nature  and  humanity.  Mtik 
for  babes  and  strong  meal  (or  men  is  as  applicable  here,  as  elsewbcic. 
when  considering  the  conditions  of  growth.  The  liand-fed  babies  ol 
the  coming  generation  are  offered  a  great  variety  of  artificial  food; 
and  some  of  these  foods  are  belter  than  others.  In  the  mental  life  \ 
the  child  ihe  artificial  pabulum  ofiered  in  the  form  of  books  is  qui! 
as  diverse  as  to  digestibility  and  strength-giving  qualities  as  are  tb( 
physical  foods.  The  impressions  received  by  book  and  teaching  io 
these  early  days  of  mind  awakening,  will  become  incorporated  in  lie 
tissues  of  thought  and  afifeci  the  character  of  the  man  to  be,  just  ^| 
surely  as  the  food  elements  become  an  integral  part  of  blood,  bont 
and  muscle,  in  the  physical  man.  And  if  anything,  the  mtnul 
impression  is  the  more  lasting  of  the  two,  its  ill  efiects,  when  produced, 
more  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  the  later  attempts  to  make  up  for  iB 
deficiency  at  the  proper  period  of  mind  growth  quite  as  hopeless  in 
results.  The  child  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  he  is  going  to  study 
geography  so  thai  he  will  be  a  better  man  when  he  grows  up.  He 
will  find  that  out  when  he  gets  to  be  a  man,  especially  if  some  enlei- 
prising  magazine  editor  asks  him  to  write  a  paper  on  "  Formative 
Influences."  No,  let  him  begin  his  geography  as  children  have 
before  him  —  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky,  forests  and  deserts,  snow-capped 
mountains,  men  and  beasts  of  strange  lands  —  these  have  enough  of 
interest  and  fascination  in  themselves  if  the  spirit  of  inspiration'^ 
breathes  in  the  pages  of  the  book  and  in  the  words  of  the  teacher.        ^| 

These  are  the  fundamental  facts  of  geography  on  which   the  whole 
superstructure  is  to  be  raised.     They  must  be   laid   in   the  mind  3i 
surely  as  the  foundations  of  a  building  are  laid  in  the  earth.     But  in 
the  laying  of  them  is  an  art,  an  art  that  will  make  each  ding}-  fact 
precious  as  the  twelve  foundation   stones  of  (he  heavenly  city.     Thil 
is  the  teacher's  craft  wherein  he  succeeds  or  fails.     If  the  fact  can 
illumined  with  some  human  interest,  it  is  sure  to  become  a  precious 
foundation    stone.        The   earth    is   round —  this    is    a   bare    fact,  an^_ 
undressed  rock  for  the  foundation.     But  when  we  tell  a  child  that  **lfl 
know  that  the  earth  is  round  because  men  have  sailed  around  it  in 
ships,  and  have  come  back  to  the  very  spot  from  where  they  started^ 
without  ever  turning  back  in  their  course,  we  at  once  arouse  a  humaifH 
interest  in  the  fact.      A  picture  is  called  up  in  the  child's  mind  ol  a 
ship  —  a  thing  built  by  men,  worked  and  steered  by  men — sailing  for 
weeks  and  weeks  over  lonely  oceans,  past  the  shores  of  unknov 
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'  lands,  and  finally  reaching  home  after  sailing  around  the  world.  Let 
someone  write  the  voyage  of  Magellan  with  this  end  in  view  and  see 
how  quickly  the  child  will  become  interested.     He  may  not  appreciate 

I  the  full  significance  of  the  fad  that  the  earth  is  round  like  a  ball,  but 
the  idea  will   be  none  the  less  firmly  fixed  in   his  mind.     He  will 

'  undoubtedly  ask  why  the  ship  and  the  whole  ocean  itself  does  not  fall 
off,  how  the  people  and  the  animals  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
ball  can  go  about  upside  down  and  a  dozen  other  questions.      His 

I  interest  is  awakened  and  Ihe  right  teacher  and  the  right  book  will 
make  the  best  use  of  the  interest.  We  say  that  Ihe  earth  Is  whirling 
around  in  space  —  what  does  that  convey  lo  the  child  ?  It  will  arouse 
a  wonder  in  his  mind  as  to  what  we  mean.  If  we  tell  him  to  think  of 
a  great  ball  that  a  giant  threw  long  ago  with  such  strength  that  it 
'  kept  on  whirling  around  and  never  stopped,  we  appeal  at  once  to  his 
^  imagination.  We  teach  that  primitive,  myth-making  center  that 
B  peoples  his  mind,  as  it  did  the  minds  of  his  ancestors,  with  fairy  folk, 
~  giants  and  their  ilk.      Now  if  we  tell  him  that  the  earth  is  whirling 

»  around  the  sun  and  that  for  ought  we  know  the  sun  may  be  the  very 
giant  himself  that  sent  the  ball  whirling  around  in  the  beginning,  we 
appeal  to  a  fancy  that  has  its  roots  in  the  truth  of  the  maiter.     We  can 
stop  here,  for,  with  all  our  knowledge  of  planetary  laws  and  solar  forces, 
■  we  are  little  better  off  than  the  child  in  our  conception  of  the  thing. 
H        The  distribution  of  animals  and  plants  in  relation  to  climate  and 
V  topography  is  a  subject  of  immense  interest  and  one  that  has  always 
H  been   a   prominant   feature   of  geography  study.      Fauna  and  flora 
I       naturally  form  an  essential  part  in  the  description  of  any  country,  but 
the  underlying  principle  of  the  "temperature  control"  in  distribution 

I  should  enter  more  fully  into  the  work  of  the  higher  grades.  The 
reason  that  wheat  extends  much  farther  north  than  the  limit  of  the 
corn  belt,  and  pine  and  spruce,  than  hard-wood  trees,  or  that  the 
potato  has  become  the  staple  article  of  food  for  millions  of  people 
because  the  conditions  of  its  native  habitat  on  the  Andes  slopes  are  not 
flo  very  different  from  those  prevailing  in  the  higher  latitudes  —  is  of 
far  greater  value  as  an  aspect  of  the  study  than  the  fact  that  tigers  are 
found  in  India,  and  birds  of  paradise  in  New  Guinea.  The  agricul- 
tural interests  of  a  country,  and,  therefore,  its  economic  and  social 
^R  conditions,  are  directly  related  to  this  question  of  temperature  — and 
^^  the  teacher  would  do  well  lo  make  him  or  herself  acquainted  with  the 
outlines  of  this  subject  by  the  best  means  at  hand. 
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The  reproductive  (unclion  o/  ihc  living  oTganism  is  directlr 
related  to  leraperalure.  Every  species  of  plant  and  animal  requires  J 
certain  sum  total  of  heat  in  order  to  complete  its  full  cycle  of  develop- 
ment and  reproduction.  It  has  been  ascertained,  from  extende^H 
observation,  that  the  temperature  required  to  start  the  dormant  activl^B 
ties  of  an  organism  is  42.8'  F,  The  northward  movement  of  the 
isotherm  of  this  temperature  marks  (he  advent  of  spring  in  the 
the  northern  hemisphere,  calling  into  activity  the  germinating  force 
in  seeds ;  the  growth  and  dowering  of  plants ;  awakening  the  torpid 
insect  life  and  the  hibernating  animal,  and  causing  the  migrator 
movements  ol  various  birds  and  fishes. 

The  different  species  of  animals  and  plants  inhabiting   a  give 
region  are  directly  related  to  the  amount  of  temperature  throughou 
the  period  of  reproductive  activity.      This  amount  of  temperature 
expressed  by  taking  the  sum  of  the  mean,  normal  daily  temperatures 
above  the  initial  point  of  41.8°  F.  until  it  falls  again  to  that  point  »t 
the   end  of  the   summer.      Thus  the  boreal  zone  of  North  America, 
extending  from  the  northern  limit  of  trees  south  to  the  isotherm  ol 
64.4°  F.,  is  marked  by  a  sum  total  of  the  daily  temperatures  less  than 
10,000°  v.;  while  the  sum  of  the  mean,  daily  temperatures  in  the  austral 
or  southern  zone  throughout  the  summer  months  aggregates  abov^H 
1 1,500^'  F.      The  species  of  animals  and  plants  in  each  zone  are  deS-^^ 
nitely  related   to  these  amounts  of  heat  which  represent  the  effective 
temperature  required  by  each  species  in  order  to  complete  its  cycle  d^^| 
development  and  reproduction.      This   relation   of  an   organism  to 
temperature   is    expresssed   as  the    "physiological    constant"    of   the 
species  of  animal  or  plant  under  consideration.      The  daily  tempera- 
lures  in  a  lowland  region  throughout  the  summer  may  not  rise  to  anjj 
considerable  height  and  yet  the  average  sum  will  be  the  same  as  in 
highland  district,  where  the  daily  temperatures  are  higher  but  cover 
much  shorter  period.     The  species  of  animal  or  plant  whose  "  physio-^ 
logical  constant"  corresponds  to  this  sum  will  range  throughout  both 
districts,  but  Its  period  of  reproductive  activity  will  be  comparatively 
short  in  the  highland  region  with  its  shorter  summer.'  ^_ 

Climale  thus  forms  a  barrier  to  different  species  of  animals  aa^| 
plants,  since  some  forms  are  especially  adapted  to  conditions  of  trop- 

■  See  "  Luws  of  Tempetalure  Control  of  the  Geographic  DiElriliotioii  i>(  Teirr5tnil 
Animals  ■nil  Plants,"  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Mebbiah.  iVatianal  Giaetapkic  Afagatint, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  339-33!),  1894. 
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ical  heat,  others  to  temperate,  and  others  again  to  cold  or  frigid 
conditions.  The  broad  features  of  vegetation  as  dependent  upon 
temperature,  which  characterize  the  several  isothermal  zones  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole,  more  or  less  directly  influence  the  distribution  of 
animals,  since  vegetable  matter  of  various  kinds  is  directly  or  Indirectly 
the  food  of  all  animals. 

The  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  changes  in  vegetation 
that  are  met  with  in  passing  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  are  seen  in 
ascending  a  high  mountain,  especially  on  one  that  rises  from  a  low, 
tropical  plain  to  beyond  the  snow  line.  A  mountain  range  thus 
becomes  a  climatic  barrier.  In  like  manner  the  relative  amount  of 
moisture  determining  the  presence  of  deserts,  open  pasture  lands  and 
steppes  or  vast  areas  of  forest  is  an  essential  element  in  causing 
barriers  to  the  range  of  various  animals  and  plants.  The  ocean,  every- 
where, forms  a  barrier  that  checks  the  wanderings  of  most  lajid 
animals,  and  in  the  same  way  many  species  are  stopped  by  broad 
rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea. 

The  main  thing  in  the  early  lessons  is  to  awaken  an  interest,  to 
^create  mind  pictures,  to  appeal  to  the  imagination.    The  facts  will  be 
'  assimilated.     It  takes  lime  for  the  seed  to  germinate  after  it  is  sown. 
If  the  study  is  begun  in  the  right  spirit  it  will   open  the  way  to  the 
appreciation  of  those  larger  truths  which  are  to  follow- — the  super- 
structure that  is  to  be  raised  on  the  foundation. 

A  child  becomes  acquainted  through  geography  with  the  physical 
conditions  of  his  immediate  environment.  He  enlarges  his  horizon 
by  imaginary  travels  over  land  and  sea.  thus  acquainting  himself  with 
new,  and  entirely  different  environments.  Let  us  suppose  that  his 
home  is  near  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  eastern  United  Slates  —  the  Con- 
necticut, Hudson,  or  Delaware,  for  example.  He  reads  in  his  geogra- 
phy of  the  Ganges  or  the  Kongo  and  the  contrast  in  the  physical 
environment  is  brought  very  forcibly  to  his  mind.  He  has  learned 
that  his  river  flows  from  the  mountains ;  maybe  a  long  distance  away  ; 
possibly  near  his  home.  Perhaps  he  has  seen  the  mountains  and  they 
have  seemed  very  high  to  him.  In  his  geography  he  reads  about  the 
great  mountains  from  which  the  Ganges  flows,  mountains  so  high  that 
I  Iheir  tops  are  covered  with  vast  fields  of  snow  all  through  the  year,  and 
some  of  the  peaks  so  high  that  no  man  has  ever  been  able  to  reach 
their  summits.  The  mountains  from  which  his  river  comes  are  not 
like  these ;  this  he  knows  from  what  he  has  read,  or,  possibly,  seen  for 
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himself.  The  Ganges  flows  through  a  hot  countiy,  there  is  never  tny 
winter  there  and  the  plants  and  forests  are  always  green.  Here  i» 
another  point  of  contrast.  The  plants,  trees,  and  animals  he  reads 
about  and  sees  in  the  pictures  are  quite  different  from  those  of  his 
own  home.  But  there  is  a  river,  and  mountains,  and  a  connlry 
through  which  the  river  Bows,  and  plants  and  animals,  and  ihougb 
they  are  all  very  different  from  the  ones  he  knows  about  home,  yet 
after  all  it  is  river,  mountains,  country,  plants,  and  animals.  He 
recugnifcs  the  familiar  concept  in  a  new  guise. 

There  are,  however,  other  factors  of  the  child's  immediate  environ- 
ment with  which  he  is  probably  even  more  familiar  than  with  those 
that  make  up  his  geographical  habitat.  He  knows  the  railroad  with 
its  long  trains  of  freight  cars  which  load  and  unload  at  the  station  i 
the  fast  express  thai  stops  scarcely  a  moment  to  let  off  or  take  on  pas- 
sengers. If  he  lives  near  a  large  river,  the  steamers  and  sailing  ves- 
sels are  familiar  objects  and  these,  he  knows,  carry  goods  and 
passengers  like  the  trains.  Maybe  there  is  a  canal  near  his  home  oo 
which  the  long,  clumsy-looking  boats  are  towed  bv  horses  or  mules. 
In  the  village  or  town  in  which  he  lives  there  are  buildings  of  many 
kinds — -great  factories  and  mills  where  things  are  made  and  grain  is 
ground  into  flour.  Stores  where  things  are  sold,  homes,  and  schools, 
and  churches.  Then  there  are  the  farms  about  the  neighborhood  with 
their  broad  fields  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  their  cattle  and  horses.  No 
matter  where  he  turns  he  sees  uork  of  some  kind  going  on.  Some  of- 
the people  are  buying  goods,  others  selling  them;  some  work  in  the 
mills,  others  on  the  farms ;  sonic  run  the  boats  and  trains,  others  are 
building  houses,  or  quarrying  rocks,  or  cutting  down  the  trees  and  fl 
sawing  them  up  into  lumber.  Everywhere  it  is  work,  and  the  child 
soon  learns  thai  men  must  work  in  order  to  live. 

These  facts  form  the  iodal  envtronmeni.     It  is  the  interaction  of  fl 
the  two  environments— the  f?c^»-<i/:4(Vii/ and  the  wcia/— that  consti- 
tutes the  true  value  of  geography  as  a  school  study.     Not  only  are  the 
physical  features  of  a  river  basin    like    the  Ganges  or   the  Kongo 
brought  to  the  child's  notice  in  reading,  but  the  sorial  features  as  well. ^ 
The  life  of  the  people  forms  probably  the  most  interesting  and  attract-W 
ive  topic  of  these  lessons.     Here  the  child  meets  with  social  conditions 
entirely  different  from  those  with  which  he  is  familiar.     The  contrast 
between  these  peoples'  lives  and  his  own  is  even  greater  than  the  con- 
trast between   the  purely  geographical    conditions.      He  recogn 
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ver,  that  the  conditions  of  life,  though  foreign  in  every  way  to 
his  home  experiences,  have,  nevertheless,  a  thing  in  common  with 
them  —  they  equally  imply  work. 

The  needs  of  man,  the  occupations  oF  man,  the  intelligence  of 
man — these  should  form  prominent  lessons  in  the  early  part  of  the 
primary  geography.  They  open  the  mind  to  a  broader  view  of  the 
subject,  presenting,  as  they  do,  the  common  ground  work  of  all  social 
conditions  under  the  most  diverse  geographic  environments.  The 
steam  sealer  battles  with  the  Arctic  ice  for  just  the  same  ultimate 
reason  that  the  Eskimo  hunter  ventures  out  in  his  frail  kayak.  Each 
Alike  is  after  the  most  vital  needs  of  man — foodxaA  eluthing.  With 
the  Eskimo  it  is  a  simple  question  of  making  direct  use  of  the 
animal's  skin  and  carcass  to  these  ends  for  his  own  immediate 
wants.  With  the  sealer's  catch  it  is  a  question  of  the  disposal  of 
the  skins  to  a  dealer  who  again  makes  disposal  to  the  manu- 
facturer, in  the  end  that  they  may  be  worked  up  into  garments  for  ihc 
consumer.  With  each  transfer  there  is  a  money  payment  for  the  value 
of  the  skins  received  and  the  work  done  in  making  them  up  into  cloth- 
ing. The  daily  life  of  the  Eskimo  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
simple  ways  and  means  of  a  rude  intelligence  in  handling  these  prime 
needs  of  humanity.  Much  ingenuity  is  involved  in  the  capture  of  a 
seal  or  walrus,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  animal's  habits 
on  the  part  of  the  hunter  is  the  touchstone  of  his  craft.  He  shows  a 
crude  idea  of  the  application  of  physical  laws  to  human  needs  when 
he  cuts  away  the  ice  to  expose  a  block  through  which  he  makes  a  hole, 
and  running  the  long  thong  of  hide,  thai  is  fastened  to  the  harpoon 
in  the  animal's  body,  through  this  hole  carries  the  line  back  to  the 
animal,  and  making  two  parallel  slits  in  the  tough  skin,  runs  the  line 
through  this  and  begins  slowly  hauling  the  heavy  carcass  out  of  the 
water  onto  the  firm  ice.  He  employs  the  double  system  of  block  and 
tackle  to  exactly  the  same  purpose  as  the  sealer,  who  with  swinging 
crane,  grappling  hooks,  and  donkev  engine  hoists  the  catch  to  her 
deck.  The  Eskimo  gets  oil  from  the  blubber  and  with  a  wick  of  moss 
and  a  rude  dish  of  soapsione,  has  a  light  to  heat  his  food  with.  The 
skin,  hard  and  lough  from  the  drying  which  is  neccessary  to  cure  it,  is 
chewed  over  and  over  by  the  Eskimo  women,  until  it  is  soft  enough  to 
be  cut  up  into  pieces  for  clothes,  and  the  pieces  sewed  together  with  a 
bone  needle  and  a  thread  made  of  strips  of  hide  by  a  rough  but 
effective  whip-stitch.     The  sealer  "  tries  out"  the  oil  in  big  kettles  and 
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stows  it  in  barrels  in  her  hold  to  be  passed  later  into  the  hands  of  t 
refiner.  The  skins  of  the  catch  must  go  through  manifold  process' 
before  they  can  grace  my  lady's  back.  The  crew  of  the  sealer  receiv 
their  pay  for  the  work  of  catching,  and  with  it  purchase  the  necessary 
food  and  clothing  for  themselves  and  their  tauiities.  Their  relation 
(o  the  animal  as  a  source  of  food  and  clothing  is  thus  indirect.  The 
difference  between  the  two  — the  sealer  and  the  Eskimo  —  in  the  nlli 
male  disposal  oi  the  catch  is  the  difference  between  the  lowest  social 
slate,  that  of  savagery,  and  the  highest  social  state,  or  civilizatioD. 
The  Eskimo  is  producer,  manufacturer,  consumer  in  one  person  with- 
out idea  of  the  representative  value  of  the  article.  The  sealer  is  only 
one  phase  of  a  law  —  the  division  of  labor — which  everywhere  marks 
the  higher  social  state.  This  law  is  embodied  in  the  commercial 
activity  of  man,  the  spirit  of  trade  and  the  material  progress  of  huiD^a 
affairs. 

It  is  this  idea  that  should  pervade  the  teaching  of  geography  in 
the  higher  grades.  The  primary  leaching  should  lay  Ihe  foundation 
of  topographical  forms,  the  facts  of  Ihe  physical  or  purely  geographical 
environment,  introducing  at  the  same  time  the  social  environment  and 
its  various  phases  under  different  geographical  conditions.  In  the 
higher  grades  the  keynote  of  the  work  lies  in  fhe  relation  of  Ihe  itcp 
environments.  Il  is  not  necessary  lo  enlarge  upon  the  details  as  already 
set  forth  in  the  primary  grade.  It  is  a  pure  waste  of  time  and  energy. 
The  overcoming  of  natural  obstacles  by  man,  the  planting  of  the 
wilderness,  the  subjugation  of  natural  conditions  to  his  daily  needs, 
Ihe  advantage  taken  by  man  of  every  possible  means  to  effect  his  social 
developmeni —these  are  the  themes  that  must  be  dwelt  upon.  Nor 
is  it  necessarv  to  compass  every  part  of  ihe  known  earth  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  study.  The  study  of  '■  types"  in  each 
great  social  and  geographical  unit,  thoroughly  pursued  and  rightly' 
appreciated  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  the  effort  to  gain  wide-spread 
acquaintance  with  facts  Ihat  must  necessarily  fade  in  large  port  froiD 
the  mind. 

In  the  geography  of  the  United  States,  for  example,  instead  of  dis- 
cussing each  state  as  a  separate  unit,  let  us  take  certain  natural  features 
of  the  country  at  large  as  "types"  for  the  study  of  physical  and  social 
interaction.  A  river  valley  like  that  of  the  Hudson  affords  such  ■ 
natural  unit  and  mav  be  taken  as  illustrating  ihe  tvpe  idea.  K  sketch 
of  its  natural  features  as  topography,  climate,  vegetation,  soil,  and  pro- 
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-ductions  form  properly  an  introductory  lesson.  The  geological 
history  of  the  valiey  as  helping  to  solve  some  of  the  existing  physio- 
graphical  features  may,  very  profitably,  be  studied  in  this  connection 

;  without,  however,  going  into  needless  technical  details.  The  fact  that 
the  lower  Hudson,  from  just  below  Albany  all  the  way  to  the  ocean, 
presents  the  phenomenon  of  a  "drowned"  river  valley^one  upon 
which  (he  sea  has  encroached,  forming,  in  reality,  a  great  tideway  or 
estuary  extending  inland  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  miles — has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  social  relations  of  the  country.  The 
Hudson  estuary  is  navigable  for  large  crafts  as  far  as  the  city  of  Troy. 
Near  this  point  the  first  large  affluent  of  the  Hudson  —  the  Mohawk- 
flows  in  from  the  west.  The  human  history  of  the  valley  will  next 
claim  attention.  The  native  Indian  inhabitants;  the  voyage  of  the 
Half  Moon  ; "  the  settlement  of  New  Amsterdam  ;  the  establishment 

I  of  frontier  posts  along  the  valley  and  the  Indian  wars ;  the  early  use 
of  the  valley  as  a  highway  of  travel ;  its  colonial  history  and  the  part  it 
played  in  the  War  of  Independence  —  all  these  are  topics  rich  in  sug- 
gestion for  the  teacher,  showing  as  they  do,  the  influence  of  a  local 
geographical  environment  on  man  and  the  resulting  social  conditions. 
The  growth  and  development  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  the  great 
commercial  center  and  metropolis  of  the  country,  is  a  fascinating 
study  in  itself,  but  before  it  can  be  rightly  comprehended,  outlying 
geographic  areas  and  certain  facts  of  history  must  be  taken  into 
account.  In  the  years  that  followed  the  revolution  a  gradual,  but 
steady  stream  of  population  began  moving  toward  the  vast,  unsettled 
wilderness  that  lay  beyond  the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Appalachians. 
Before  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  westward 
movement  reached  such  vast  proportions,  that  the  rude  frontier  towns 
of  the  Mississippi  basin  had  grown,  almost  as  by  a  miracle,  into  great 
centers  of  civilization.  Was  this  civilization  to  work  out  its  own 
destiny  entirely  apart,  or  were  there  factors  in  the  physiographic  cnvi- 
\.  ronment  that  were  destined  to  bind  in  close  relation  the  peoples  of  the 
basin  with  the  dwellers  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  thus  knit  the 
entire  nation  into  firmer  and  closer  union?  The  vast  fields  of  wheat 
and  corn  that  sprang  up  over  the  wide  prairies  of  the  Mississippi 
basin  and  throughout  the  lake  region,  began  rapidly  to  yield  a  sur- 
plus far  greater  than  the  amount  required  for  home  consumption. 
The  only  outlet  for  this  surplus  grain  was  down  the  river,  a  very 

I  roundabout  way  to  the  cities  of  the  East,  and  New  Orleans  had  little. 
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if  any,  manufactured  articles  to  send  up  the  river  in  return.      A  want 
creates  a  demand  and  with   it  an    intelligence  that  is  directed  toward 
developing    the   means  to  accomplish  the  end   in  view.     The  eastern 
cities  wanted  the  western  grain  ^ — the  western  cities  wanted    the  east- 
ern manufactures — how  were  they  to  gain  the  desired  exchange  in  the 
(ace  of  natural  barriers?     It  was  solved  by  the  building  of  the  Erie 
canal,  which  connected  the  fiudson  with  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
topographical  feature  which  determined  the  possibility  of  this  was  the 
Mohawk  valley.      The   western    grain    thus  found   an  outlet    by   the 
shortest  route  and  the  cheapest  means  of  transportation,  to  the  most 
favorably  situated  disbursing  center  of  the  East.     New  York  citv  owes 
its  supremacy  as  the  metropolis  of   the  United  Slates  directly  to  this 
cause.     It  had  command  of  the  manufactures  needed  by  the  West  and 
sent  them   there  in   return  for  grain.     It  is  difficult  lo   estimate  the 
importance  of  a  fact   like  this    in  the  destiny  of  the  country.     If  a 
mountain  barrier  like  the  .Alleghany  in  Pennsylvania,  had  reached  »fl 
an  unbroken  range  to  the  Laurentian  hills,  national  conditions  might-' 
have  been   radically  different  from  what  they  are  today.     It  was  the 
opening  of  this  great  artery  of  trade  that  first  brought  the  people  offl 
two  distinct  geographic  areas  into  an  indissoluble  union,  and  (he  imme-' 
diate  effect   was  seen    not  only  in   the  rapid  growth  of  the   eastern 
metropolis,  but  in  an  enormous  increase  in    the   westward  movemenl 
and  the  peopling  oE  the  Mississippi  basin.     River  valleys,  as  lines  of 
least  resistance,  naturally  oHered  themselves  as  the  best  routes  for  the 
vast  railroad  development  tiiat  came  with  the  perfecting  of  the  loco- ■ 
motive  as  a  means  of  transportation.     Trade  had  always  been  along  B 
the  water  ways  and  the  railroad,  in  the  main,  followed  its  wake.     There 
is  scarcely  a  more  interesting  and  profitable  topic  in  school  geography 
than  the  intelligent  study  of  a  railroad  system. 

The  Hudson  valley  Is  only  one  of  a  number  of  "types  "  that  may 
be  studied  in  place  of  the  old  method  of  each  iodividual  state.  Inter- 
est in  one's  native  state  is  most   commendable,  but  the  study  of  the 

states  as  separate  and  distinct  units  will,  if  continued  in  the  higheiS 
grades  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  rational  view,  tend  to  produce  a 
distorted  conception  of  the  relative  conditions  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  thus  hinder  the  development  of  the  broader  social  idea.  Thi 
contributions  of  the  vast  agricultural  and  grazing  interests  of  the  West; 
the  resources  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau  ;  the  coal  and  iron  01 
the  Appalachians;    the    cotton    and    tobacco  of  the  southern  co 
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plain,  and  the  water  and  railroad  connections  between  these  and  the 

rich  disbursing  and  manufacturing  centers — the  great  cities — will 
suggest  to  the  intelligent  teacher  many  a  lesson  of  vital  interest  to  the 
class. 

The  effects  of  isolation  are  well  illustrated  in  the  conditions  that 
prevailed  in  California  previous  to  its  acquirement  by  the  United 
States.  The  region  lay  dormant  and  unproductive  during  the  long 
period  of  Spanish  occupancy,  the  Franciscans  at  the  various  missions 
being  concerned  only  in  efforts  to  christianize  the  Indian  peoples. 
The  untold  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  its  productions  and  natural 
advantages  were  potentialities  that  awaited  the  Arglo'Sanon  intelli- 
gence to  liberate  them  Into  kinetic  energies.  With  the  discovery  of 
gold  the  spirit  of  the  westward  movement  that  had  successfully  swept 
over  the  Appalachian  barrier,  began  that  historic  march  that  carried  a 
vast  population  over  the  far  greater  barriers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
plateau  and  the  dreadful  thirst  of  the  Nevada  desert  to  plant  a  civiliza- 
tion on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  old  wagon  trails  were  superseded  by 
the  railroads,  the  frontier  became  only  a  memory,  and  the  vast  civili- 
zation reached  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  underlying  principles  of  the  geographic-social  environment, 
wherever  viewed,  present  three  phases  or  conditions  of  activity — -pro- 
duition,  transportation,  and  eonsumption.  Under  the  first  of  these  — 
production ~m\\  fall  the  consideration  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  of  a  region  as  dependent  upon  topography,  climate,  and 
geological  formation  of  land.  The  second — transportation  —  must 
have  as  its  subordinale  topics  the  topographical  features,  such  as 
navigable  rivers  and  lake  chains,  river  valleys,  the  cutting  of  canals, 
and  the  building  of  railroads  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  "  lay  of  the  land,"  as  in  river  gorges  and  the 
passes  through  mountains,  or,  in  the  case  of  canals,  low  watersheds 
between  adjacent  basins  either  of  lakes  or  rivers.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  steam  as  a  means  of  transportation,  feats  in  engineering  skill 
have  accomplished  marvelous  results— tunneling  a  mountain  range  is 
equivalent  to  removing  the  entire  barrier,  and  "  lands  intersected  by  a 
narrow  frith"  are  tied  shore  to  shore  by  spanned  arches  or  cantilever 
bridges.  The  third  condition — consumption -^'mvoUzs  a  considera- 
tion of  the  cities  as  great  centers  of  population  dependent  upon  two 
factors  of  social  activity—  manufacture  and  disbursement.  Geograph- 
ical conditions  determine  the  growth  of  cities  under  these  influences. 
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A  city  within   easy  reach  of   that  highway  of   the   nations,  the  ocean,  H 
and  favorably  located  in  relation  to  certain  areas  of  production,  must  ■ 
of  necessity  become  a  greai  city.     The  question   as  to  what  any  par-   H 
ticular  city  is  noted  for  will  depend  upon  the  characteristic  resources  H 
of  the  area  of  production  which  it  drains.     The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  ■ 
noted  for  its  numerous  manufactures,  as  a  result  of  its  geographical 
relations  with  the  great  anthracite  coal  fields  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains through  the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill.     It  is  especially  noted  for  ■ 
Its  iron  industries  and   shipbuilding,  since  enormous  deposits  of  iron 
ore   lie  in   a  region  contiguous  to  the  coal,  with  equal   facilities  for 
transportation  to  the    shipyards  of  the    Delaware.     Cities,  again,  are  fl 
disbursers  of  either  raw  or  manufactured  products,  sometimes  of  both, 
though  more  often  but  one  of  the  two  classes  forms  the  leading  com- 
mercial feature.     The  cities  of  New  England  are  manufacturing  cities,  fl 
The  stubborn  climate  and   more   stubborn  soil  of  glacial  drift  offers 
little  inducement  to  farming,  but  the  bold  streams  were  early  taken 
advantage  of  as  a  motive  power,  and  mills  and  factories  rapidly  sprang 
up  along  the  banks,  drawing  large  masses  of  population  about  them. 
Boston,  commanding  as  it  does   the  ocean  highway,  became  the  dis- 
burser    of   the    manufactured    products.     Charleston,  Savannah,  and 
other  cities  of  the  South   Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboard,  on   the  other  _ 
hand,  from  their  relation  lo  the  great  cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco-grow-  f 
ing  region   of  the  southern  coastal  plain,  became  disbursers  of  raw 
products  ^mvich  of  the  cotton   finding  its  way  to  the  factories  of  the  _ 
New  England  towns.  f 

No  matter  where  we  turn  we  see  this  relation  existing  between  the 
geographic  and  social  environments.  It  is  only  another  phase  of  the  _ 
universal  question  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  the  physical  environ-  I 
ment  standing  as  a  potential  condition,  the  energy  of  which  is  turned 
into  kinetic  forces  through  the  medium  of  the  social  intelligence.  The 
interaction  of  the  two  environments  as  expressed  in  the  three  phases 
of  commercial  activity  - —  production,  transportation,  and  consump- 
tion—  is  the  basis  of  modern  civilized  society,  the  tripod  upon  which 
rests  the  perfected  structure.  The  geographic  is  always  the  determin- 
ing factor  of  the  social  environment,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  latter 
reacts  upon  the  former,  in  overcoming  the  imposed  resistances,  marks 
the  keynote  of  a  high  social  development. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of   the  modern  industrial  life 
of  England    is  replete  with   illustrations   of   this  character.      In    the 
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words  of  Spencer  VValpole,  speaking  of  the  water  ways  in  relation  to 
the  population:  "The  rivers  of  Great  Britain,  and  especially  those  in 
Ihe  south  and  east  of  England,  have  the  double  advantage  of  long 
estuaries,  and  of  draining  comparatively  flat  valleys.  The  most 
cursory  inspection  of  the  map  of  England  will  show  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  country  is  divided  into  three  great  watersheds.  A  large 
portion  of  the  north  of  England  is  drained  by  the  great  affluents  of 
the  Humber.  the  Swale,  the  Ure,  the  Nidd,  the  Wharfe,  the  Aire,  the 
Don,  and  the  Trent.  The  southeast  of  England  is  watered  by  the 
Thames  and  the  Medway,  while  the  Wye,  the  Severn,  the  .\von,  the 
^^  Usk,  and  the  Parret,  mix  their  streams  in  the  Bristol  channel.  The 
^B  great  rivers  which  drained  these  three  watersheds  formed  originally 
^B  the  main  roads  of  England,  though  many  minor  streams,  the  Ouse, 
^V  the  Yare,  the  Exe,  the  Wiltshire  Avon,  the  Itchen,  for  example,  either 
from  their  volume  or  the  excellence  of  their  estuaries,  were  also  available 
^^L  for  purposes  of  locomotion. 

^^  "  As  every  town  is  necessarily  dependent  on  a  road,  so  towns  in  the 
^Bolden  time  were  usually  built  on  the  best  roads  which  were  then  avail- 
^^  able,  the  rivers.  In  the  noblest  chapter  which  he  ever  wrote,  Macaulay 
^^  tells  us  that  in  ihedays  of  Charles  II  the  three  clTief  towns  of  England 
^■wcre  London,  Bristol  and  Norwich.  Next  to  them  in  importance  were 
^^  York,  the  capital  of  the  north,  and  Exeter,  the  capital  of  the  west. 
^^  Every  one  of  these  places  is  situated,  not  merely  on  a  great  river, 
^■but  on  a  great  estuary,  London  owed  its  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the 
^^  Thames.  'Civilalis  Eundationis,  constructionis,  asdificationis  causa  erat 
\  Thamesis.'  Bristol,  on  the  .'Vvon,  had  the  Severn  at  her  feel.  Norwich, 
^B  on  the  Yare,  had  easy  access  to  the  sea,  the  great  highway  of  the  world. 
^■'York,  on  the  Ouse,  had  direct  communication  through  the  Derwent, 
^|the  Ure,  the  Wharfe,  and  the  Don,  with  every  corner  of  the  country  of 
which  it  is  capital  ;  while,  through  the  aid  of  the  Trent,  it  had  another 
road  to  the  rich  midland  counties  of  England.  Last  of  all,  Exeter, 
,  seated  on  the  Exe,  was  in  close  communication  with  the  English 
^Bcbannel.  So  long  as  the  rivers  were  the  best,  or  even  the  most  prac- 
^™  ticable,  roads  in  England,  the  places  which  had  thus  acquired  the  first 
rank  in  Ihe  kingdom  maintained  their  superiority.  But  in  the  middle 
the  eighteenth  century  a  great  nobleman,  with  the  aid  of  a  great 
engineer,  proved  the  practicability  of  introducing  a  totally  new  kind 
fof  road,  and  eventually  effected  the  siipercession  of  the  river  to  the 
anal.     The  difficulty  of  leading  a  canal    from   one  town  to  another 
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arises  from  the  difference  in  (he  levels  of  tlie  adjoining  country.     The     ' 
Chinese,  who  were  apparently  ai  one  lime  the  most  ingenious  of  (he 
human   race,  but  whose  ingenuity  has  become  stationary  under  (he 
influence  of  a  cold  and  indorailable  conservatism,  were  perhaps  the 
first  people  in   the  world  who  designed   a  canal.     The  English,  who, 
under  the  influence  of  free  institutions,  and  with  the  encouiagemeni 
of  free  trade,  have  obtained  a  supremacy  in  commerce  which  no  other 
country  has  ever  enjoyed,  were  nearly  the  last  nation  to  adopt  this      i 
useful  expedient  for  the  development  of  their  resources.     The  Grstfl 
canal    in    England  was  commenced  in  1755,  but  it  was  not  till  1758 
that  the  great   Duke  of  Bridgewater  commenced,  with  Brindley's  aid, 
the  gigantic  canal  from  Runcorn  to  Manchester,  which  immortalized 
its   founder's  name,  and   ultimately  changed  the  whole   face   of  the   h 
country.'"  f 

The  rise  of  British  industry  is  dependent  upon  coal  and  iron,  and 
the  application  of  steam  to  labor-saving  inventions  1$  set  forth  with 
such  vigor  and  clearness  by  this  gifted  writer,  that  t  cannot  refrain  from 
again  quoting  his  words :  "  The  steam  engine,  indeed,  would  not  have 
been  invented  in  the  eighteenth  century,  or  would  not  at  any  rate  have 
been  discovered  in  this  country,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  vast  mineral 
wealth  with  which  Great  Britain  has  fortunately  been  provided.  Iron, 
the  most  useful  of  the  metals,  presents  greater  difficulties  than  anv  other 
of  them  to  the  manufacturer,  and  iron  was  probably  one  of  the  very  last 
minerals  which  was  applied  to  the  service  of  man.  Centuries  elapsed 
before  the  rich  mines  of  our  own  country  were  even  slightly  «rorked.  ^ 
The  Romans,  indeed,  established  iron  works  in  Gloucestershire,  just  as  H 
they  obtained  tin  from  Cornwall  or  lead  from  Wales.  But  the  British 
did  not  follow  the  example  of  their  earliest  conquerors,  and  the  little 
iron  which  was  used  in  this  country  was  imported  from  abroad.  Some 
progress  was,  no  doubt,  made  in  the  southern  counties,  the  smelters 
naturally  seeking  their  ores  in  those  places  where  wood,  then  the  only 
available  fuel,  was  to  be  found  in  abundance.  The  railings  which  but 
lately  encircled  our  metropolitan  cathedral  were  cast  in  Sussex.  But 
the  prosperity  of  the  trade  involved  its  own  ruin.  Iron  could  not  be 
made  without  large  quantities  of  fuel,  The  wood  gradually  disap-  H 
peared  before  the  operations  of  the  smelter,  and  the  country  gentle-  ■ 
men  hesitated  to  sell  their  trees  for  fuel  when  the  increase  of  shipping  I 
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was  creating  a  growing  demand  tor  limber.  Nor  were  the  country 
gentlemen  animated  in  this  respect  by  purely  selfish  motives.  Parlia- 
ment itself  shared  their  apprehensions  and  indorsed  their  views.  It 
regarded  the  constant  destruction  ot  timber  with  such  disfavor  that  it 
seriously  contemplated  the  suppression  of  the  iron  trade  as  the  ov\y 
practical  remedy.  'Many  think,'  said  a  contemporary  writer,  '  that 
there  should  be  no  works  anywhere,  they  so  devour  ihe  woods."  For- 
tunately so  crucial  a  remedy  was  not  necessary.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  Dud  Dudley,  a  natural  son  of  Lord 
Dudley,  had  proved  the  feasibility  of  smelling  iron  with  coal,  but  the 
prejudice  and  ignorance  of  the  work  people  had  prevented  the  adop- 
tion of  his  invention.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
attention  was  again  drawn  to  his  process,  and  the  possibility  of  substi- 
tuting coal  for  wood  was  conclusively  established  at  Darby's  works 
at  Coalbrook  Dale.  The  impetus  which  was  thus  given  to  the  iron 
trade  was  extraordinary.  The  total  produce  of  the  country  amounted 
at  the  time  to  only  18,000  tons  of  iron  a  year,  four-fifths  of  the  iron 
used  being  imported  from  Sweden.  In  iSoz  Great  Britain  possessed 
168  blast  furnaces,  and  produced  170,000  tons  of  iron  annually.  In 
1806  the  produce  had  risen  to  350,000  tons  ;  it  had  increased  in  1820 
to  400,000  tons.  Fifty  years  afterwards,  or  in  1870,  6,000,000  tons  of 
iron  were  produced  from  British  ores. 

'■  The  progress  of  the  iron  trade  indicated,  of  cotirse,  a  correspond- 
ing development  of  the  supply  of  coal.  Coal  had  been  used  in 
England  for  domestic  purposes  from  very  early  periods.  Sea  coal 
had  been  brought  to  London,  but  the  citizens  had  complained  that 
the  smoke  was  injurious  to  their  health,  and  had  persuaded  the  legis- 
lature to  forbid  the  use  of  coal  on  sanitary  grounds.  The  convenience 
of  the  new  fuel  triumphed,  however,  over  the  arguments  of  the  sani- 
tarians and  the  prohibitions  of  the  legislature,  the  coal  continued  to 
be  brought  in  constantly,  though  slowly,  increasing  quantities  to 
London.  Its  use  for  smelling  iron  led  to  new  contrivances  for  ensur- 
ing its  economical  production.  Before  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  there  were  two  great  difficulties  which  interfered  with 
the  operations  of  the  miner.  The  roof  of  the  mine  had  necessarily 
to  be  propped,  and,  as  no  one  had  thought  of  using  wood,  the  coal 
itself  was  employed  for  the  purpose,  only  60  per  cent,  of  Ihe  produce 
uf  the  mine  was  raised  above  ground.     About  the  beginning  of  the 

■  Shilxs'  InduUrial  BiograpMy,  p.  4.1. 
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nineteenth  century  timber  struts  were  gradually  substituted   for  the 
pillars  of  coal,  and  it  became,  consequently,  possible  (o  raise  from  iheJ 
mine  all  the  coal  won  by  the  miner.     A  still  more  important  discover 
was  made  at  the  exact  period  at  which  this  history  commences.     The 
coal  miner  in  his  underground  calling  was  constantly  exposed  to  thcl 
dangers    of    (ire    damp,   and    was    liable    to  be    destroyed    without  \\ 
moment's  notice  by  the   most   fearful   catastrophe.     In    the    year 
which  the  great  French  war  was  concluded,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  suc-1 
ceeded   in    perfecting  his  safety  lamp,   an  invention   which    enabled] 
the  most  dangerous  mines  to  be  worked  with  comparative  safely,  and) 
thus  augmented    to  an  extraordinary  extent  the  available  supplies  of 
coal."  ' 

Speaking  of  the  effects  of  these  factors — coal,  iron,  and  inventions 
—  on  the  population  Walpole  further  says  :  "  A  series  oE  extraordinary 
inventions  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  had  suppliedi 
Great    Britain  with   a   new  manufacturing  vigor.     Hargreaves,  Ark-] 
Wright,  Crompton,  and    Carlwright   had   developed,   to   a  remarkable 
degree,  the  producing  power  of  man  ;  Watt  had  given  a  new  signifi- 
cance to  their  inventions  by  superseding  the  feeble  and  unequal  forces 
which  had  hitherto  been  used  with  the  most  tractable  and  powerful  of] 
agents.     And  Davy,  by  his  beneficent  contrivance,  had  enabled  coal; 
to  be  won  with  leas  danger,  and  had  relieved  the  miner's  life  from  one 
of  its  most  hideous  perils.    The  ingenuity  of  these  great  men  had  been 
exercised  with  different  objects;  but  the   inventions  of  each  of  ihetn 
had  given    fresh   importance  to   the  discoveries  of  the  others.     The 
spinning  jenny,  the    water  frame,    and    the    mule   would    have    been 
deprived  of  half  their  value  if   they  had  not  been  supplemented  with 
the  power  loom  ;  (he   power  loom  would    in    many  places    have  been 
useless  without  the  steam  engine ;  the  steam  engine  would  have  been  , 
idle  had  it  not  been  for  coal ;  and  coal  could  not  have  been  won  with-  i 
out  great  danger  had  it  not  been    for  Sir   H.  Davy.     Coal,  then,  *-ns 
the  commodity  whose  extended  use  was  gradually  revolutionizing  tlie 
world;  and  the  population  of  the  world,  as   the  first  consequence  of  | 
the  change,  gradually  moved  toward  the  coal  fields.     The  change  was 
just  commencing  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ;  it  was  pro- 
ceeding with  rapid  strides  at  the  period  at  which  this  history  opens ; , 
its  ultimate  effects  will  be  seen  later  on  in  this  work.    The  time  was  to 
come  when  the  coal  measures  of  England  were  to  draw  away  the  popu- , 
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Ution  of  Ireland  ;  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  southern  agricultural 
counties;  to  give  predominance  to  the  north  of  England;  and  by 
these  results  to  involve  a  political  revololion." ' 

We  have  here  a  vivid  picture  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  two 
environments — a  juminuous  illusiration  of  the  point  of  view  we  have 
taken  from  the  study  of  geography. 

The  development  of  civilizing  influences  in  Africa  affords  another 
illustration  of  the  same  thing.  The  Africa  of  our  boyhood  was  the 
Africa  of  Livingston  and  Gordon  Cumming,  not  the  Africa  of  today. 
It  was  a  land  of  wild  scenes  and  adventures,  teeming  with  big  game, 
and  about  it  hung  that  secret  ol  things  unknown  that  makes  for  true 
romance.  For  many  years  the  South  Africa  of  my  imagination  was  as 
Gordon  Cumming  and  the  other  great  hunters  and  explorers  had  pic- 
tured it,  and  it  was  a  somewhat  rude  shock  to  learn  a  few  years  ago 
thai  the  quagga  was  practically  extinct  and  that  let  find  the  lion  one 
must  go  far  beyond  the  Limpopo  River  in  the  Zambesi  basin.  The 
other  day,  in  looking  over  a  volume  of  the  Sta/eifian's  Yearbook  for 
1S95,  I  found  that  at  that  dale  there  were  over  8000  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  Cape  Colony  alone  and  as  many  miles  of  telegraph  line.  In 
1873  there  were  only  63  miles  of  railroad.  The  census  of  1891  showed 
3330  industrial  eslablishments,  employing  altogether  32,735  persons. 
"Among  these  establishments  were  flour  mills,  breweries,  tobacco 
factories,  tanneries,  and  diamond,  gold,  copper,  and  coal  mines."  One 
may  still  find  the  lion  in  British  Zambesia,  but  it  is  somewhat  incon- 
gruous to  think  of  lions  when  one  reads  in  the  Ytarbook  that  "  town- 
ships at  Salisbury,  Victoria,  Hartley  Hill,  Umlali,  Bulawayo,  and  Gwelo 
have  been  surveyed  and  marked  out,"  and  that  at  "Salisbury  there  are 
government  ofiices,  a  branch  of  the  Standard  Bank,  several  churches, 
hotels,  and  hospitals."  "By  the  new  postal  route  i^/a  Bulawayo,"  con- 
tinues the  Yearbook,  "  London  and  Salisbury  are  brought  within 
ihirly-three  days  of  each  other." 

It  is  the  same  wherever  we  turn  in  .\frica.  The  railroad  and  the 
telegraph  are  rapidly  converting  it  into  a  civilized  land  as  population 
is  drawn  toward  the  great  productive  areas.  Transportation  here  as 
elsewhere  takes  advantage  of  nature's  highways^thc  rivers  and  the 
lake  systems.  Steamboats  are  plying  between  many  places  in  Central 
Africa  that  a  few  years  ago  were  almost  unknown  to  the  white  man. 
Railroads  are  being  laid  along  river  valleys  and  settlements  are  grow- 
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ing  into  towns  whose  people  are  not  unfamiliar  with  ilie  roar  of  ifae 
lion  and  the  snort  of  the   plunging   hippopolamus.     In    the  African 
continent  we  have  a  picture  of  that  remarkable  result  of   the  planliog 
of    civilization  —  the    vanishing  of   great    beasts.     Nothing    is    mor 
impressive  than  this   last  stand   of  that  wonderful   mammalias    faan&l 
that  disappears  wherever  the  white  man  sets  his  foot.    A  few  years  agoj 
the  South  African  veldt  was  the  pasture  land  of  countless  thousands  ot 
antelope,  zebra,  giraffe,  buffalo,  and  other  big  game.     Now    it  is  lhe4 
grazing  grounds  of  the  white  man's  flocks  and   herds  and    ibe  comj 
fields  of  the  world's  granaries.     Thus  does  the  hand  of  man   suddenly 
and  irrevocably  change  the  aspect  of  a  land.     It   is  the  same  every- 
where.   The  kangaroo  has  vanished  before  the  sheep  in  Australia-    The 
long-horned  steer  has  replaced  the  bison  in  our  own  country,  and  ages 
ago,  in   Etirasia,  the  wild  horse,  the  wild  ass,  the  wild  bull,  and  the 
wild  sheep  bowed  their  heads  to  man's  will  and  became  the  servants  of 
society. 

In    the  ancient  world  the  distribution    of    primitive    populalionsj 
and  the  movement  that  gave  rise  to  the  geographical  aspects   of  civi-j 
lized  society  at  the  opening  of  history  were  directly  the  result  of  topo- 
graphical conditions.     The  races  of   Eastern  Asia  were  dominated  by  ' 
very  different  physical  conditions   from   those  of  Western  Asia  and 
Europe.     As  Elisfe  Reclus  has  shown  in  a  remarkable  paper,"  the  true 
and  natural  boundary  line  between  Europe  and  Asia  lies  in  a  zone 
extending  from  the  GuU  of  Oman  to   the  Arctic  Ocean.     This  zone 
embraces  the  desert  tracts  of  Beloochistan  to  the  south,  and  is  continued 
northward  along  the   rugged  mountain  walls   of  Afghanistan   to  the 
giant  ranges  of  the  Hindu  Kush.     Beyond  this  the  highlands  of  theJ 
Pamir,   or  "Roof    of    World,"    form    a  culminating  ridge   with    ihe 
Himalayas,  Kuen  Luen,  Thian  Shan,  and  other  mountain  masses  reach- 
ing out  to  the  southeast  and  northwest,  and  embracing  the  plateau  of 
Thibet  and  the  deserts  of  Eastern  Turkestan.     From  the  northern  side 
of  this  mountainous  highland  the  land   slopes  into  the   low,  brakish  ^ 
plains  about  Lake  Balkash  and  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  and  is  continued  fl 
north,  between  the  great  water  ways  of  the  Obi  and  Yenisei,  into  the 
frozen  tundras  of  Northern  Siberia.     On  either  side  of  this  sparsely 
inhabited  zone  were  swarming  centers  of  peoples —  the  great  civiliza-j 
lions  of  history.    To  the  east  were  the  densely  populated  plains  of  the! 
Indus  and  the  Ganges,  the  peoples  of    Farther   India  and  the    Malayj 
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Islands,  and  the  great  Chinese  civilizations  in  the  valleys  o£  the  Yang- 
Ise-kiang  and  Yellow  Rivers.  To  the  west  were  the  densely  crowded 
Mesopotamian  lands,  wiih  their  civilizing  centers  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  the  Egyptian  civilization  in  the  Nile  delta,  and  the  peoples 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 

Reclus  has  pointed  out  the  important  fact  that  in  the  oriental 
lands  of  Asia  the  axes  of  civilization  were  divergent  for  geographical 
reasons,  while  in  the  western  lands  —  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean —  for  similiar  reasons  the  axes  of  civilization  were  eonvergtnt. 
Upon  this  hinged  all  the  movements  of  future  history.  About  the 
gigantic  and  almost  impassable  desert  highlands  of  Central  Asia  the 
densely  populated  lands  were  strung  as  a  coast  fringe  of  peninsulas, 
islands,  and  tropical  river  valleys.  The  axes  of  civilization  spread  out 
like  a  tan,  the  great  water  courses  of  Hindustan,  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula  and  China  flowing  away  southeast  and  east  of  the  divergent 
lines.  The  natural  tendency  in  the  movements  of  all  these  eastern 
peoples  was  centrifugal — away  from  one  another  —  and  their  isolation 
was  rendered  still  more  complete  by  the  peninsular  nature  of  the  coast 
lands.  Thus  each  worked  out  its  civilization  almost  unknown  to  the 
others. 

Jn  the  western  region  of  Eurasia  the  geographical  features  pro- 
duced very  different  results.  Everything  tended  to  converge  the  lines 
of  migration  toward  the  Hellenic  Mediterranean,  and  all  movement  in 
the  peoples  of  early  history  was  ««/ry>f/rt/— toward  this  focus.  The 
Persian  Gulf,  with  its  head  to  the  northwest,  was  continued  on  almost 
to  the  Syrian  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  fertile  Mesopo- 
lamian  valley  of  the  Euphrates-Tigris  water  way.  A  comparatively 
short  coast  line  skirled  the  desert  waste  of  Arabia  along  its  southern 
border,  and  brought  the  early  voyager  into  the  fissure-like  Red  Sea, 
with  only  a  narrow  neck  of  desert  separating  its  head  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Nile,  composing  the  land  of  Ethiopia  and  carrying 
the  rich  mud  and  soil  from  its  equatorial  fountains,  strung  a  thread  of 
verdure  across  the  Libyan  desert  toward  the  same  focal  point.  From 
the  North,  East,  and  West  the  low  plains  and  great  water  ways  about  the 
Euxine  or  Black  Sea  brought  lines  of  travel  to  the  same  point  of  con- 
vergence to  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  Grecian  civilization  was  the 
direct  outcome  of  this  centralizing  movement  of  ancient  peoples.  The 
Eastern  Mediterranean  was  thus  the  convergent  focus  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  early  peoples   oE   Eurasia.     Later,  however,  under  the 
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influence  of  Roman  power,  it  became  the  divergent  focus  of  a  move' 
mcnt  which,  favored  by  geographical  conditions,  spread  the  centersol 
civilization  successively  westward  and  norlhwesiward  along  the  shorn 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  across  the  plains  of  Europe  to  the  Baltic 
Sea  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

Only  one  of  the  diverging  axes  of  the  oriental  world  bad  any  mcb 
extensive  geographical  areas  as  an  outlet  for  the  migrations  of  its  earlv 
peoples.     This  was  to  the  southeast,  through  the   Malay  aichtpelago^ 
and  beyond  over  the  island-scattered  waste  of  the  Pacific.    Long  beforJH 
the  historic  Mediterranean  loomed  out  of  the  misty  prehistoric,  peo- 
ples of  the  Malay  stock  had  spread  themselves  far  and  wide  over  the 
ocean  world,  voyaging  and  drifting  from  island  to  island  eastward  an^ 
southward,  until    the   farthest   clusters   were   populated.       Australix 
Madagascar,  and,  in  later  times,  New  Zealand,  received  their  popula^ 
tion  from  these  ocean  voyagers.     In  time  each   island   and   islanti 
cluster  became  centers  of  different  peoples  and  migration  came  to  an" 
end.      The    Malay- Polynesian  peoples  of   today   differ  widely  from 
one  another,  in  appearance,  customs,  and  myths,  and  in  mental  devel^f 
opment,  though  still  possessing  traces  of  their  ancestral  relationship. 
The  differentiation  of  these  islanders  was  the  result  of  their  island 
life,  each  group  slowly  altering  under  the  influences  of  their  pariicnlai 
island  home  and  the  still  more  potent  agency  of  sexual  selection. 

America  was  undoubtedly  peopled  at  a  very  remote  period  bj 
migrations  from  the  old  world,  either  by  way  of  the  North  Atlantic  orl 
more    probably  by  Bering  Strait.      As   to  the  origin  of  the  negro* 
peoples  wc  are  left  in  doubt.     Their  peculiar  characteristics  indicate  i 
a  very  ancient  residence  in  the  region  they  now  inhabit.    They  have! 
been  isolated  from  all  the  rest  of  mankind  from  a  remote  antiquity  byl 
their   environment  of  tropical  forest.     The  true  negro   is  always  a] 
native  of  the  forest  region  ;  the  negroids  of  the   Ea^t  African  grass] 
lands  being  the  result  of  an  early  mixing  of  the  negro  with  Mediter- 
ranean peoples  that  spread  at  a  remole  period  into  the  upper  Nile 
valley.  M 

What  results  are  we  to  expect  from  this  outlook  of  geography  as  a 
social  factor  in  education  ?     I  trust  J  have  made  clear  ihe  nature  of 
this  social  function,  and  that  I  can  make  still  clearer  the  benefit  to  be^| 
derived  from  the  study  of  geography  in  this  light.     The  child's  mind^ 
develops  through  healthy  interest  in  the  primary  facts  into  an  attitude 
of  thought  that  looks  for  the  causes  and  effects  of  things.   He  grows  to 
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see  that  the  central  motive  of  the  study  is  the  progress  of  humanity 
viewed  against  a  background  of  geographical  conditions.  He  is  led 
to  understand  that  it  is  the  cooperative  labor  of  men  that  accomplishes 
results.  The  East  must  cooperate  with  the  West,  the  North  with  the 
South  —  each  with  the  other  —  in  order  to  build  up  a  strong  and  vital 
social  conimunily.  From  his  own  counlrv  he  will  look  abroad  with 
the  same  thought  in  mind  to  other  countries  and  other  peoples.  He 
will  lend  more  and  more  to  lose  that  local  prejudice  which  is  engen- 
dered by  narrow  conditions  of  life  and  fostered  by  narrow  methods  of 
,  teaching.  He  will  become  more  of  an  .\merican  than  a  Pennsylva- 
nian,  and,  with  a  wider  experience  in  ihe  history,  literature,  and  lan^ 
guaye  of  the  race  from  which  he  has  sprung,  more  Anglo-Saxon, 
though  not  a  jot  less  American.  In  other  words,  he  becomes  more 
socially  itifelligenl,  and  social  intelligence  is  the  lever  that  lifts  moun- 
tains. With  the  social  intelligence  must  come  the  social  disposition  — 
the  deeper  appreciation  of  himself  as  a  member  of  society.  It  may 
not  dawn  upon  him  at  once  :  he  may  never  realize  in  a  concrete  way 
what  the  study  has  done  for  him;  but  if  there  be  any  good  in  him,  he 
wilt  surely  become  the  stronger  man,  the  better  neighbor,  the  more 
useful  member  of  the  social  life  in  which  he  lives  and  moves.  His 
sympathies  will  widen  toward  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  He 
will  realize  better  the  significance  of  that  struggle  in  which  he  and  all 
his  fellows  are  involved.  The  meaning  of  faith,  and  hope,  and 
charity,  and  truth  will  be  clearer  to  him.  He  will  have  a  deeper  rev- 
erence for  nature,  a  deeper  reverence  for  human  lite,  and  an  abiding 
trust  in  that  "something"  greater  than  the  social  life  —  that  '•  some- 
thing" that,  as  Stevenson  has  said,  "  guides  us.  blindfolded  but  safe, 
from  one  age  on  to  another." 


THESES. 

I.  There  »re  Iwo  environintnlt  —  Ihe  gtKgrafhie  and  the  seeiat. 

X  The  value  of  geograpby  lu  a  tchonl  study  lies  in  ihe  con  temp  la  1 1  on  ol  the 
iHitraetiem  of  the  two  envlfonmcntf, 

3.  The  mtant  for  Ihe  pursuance  of  the  study  in  Ihii  tight  is  to  be  wught  Id  the 
["type"  idea, 

4-  The   rivtr  basin,   as  a    natural   geographic    unit,  nffordf;  ihc  mosl   nalural 

'type"  lor  study.     The  contemplation  of  one  river  basin  u  a  lype  involves  ihc  con- 

[  iideralion  of  olhct  outlying  river  basins  and  intervening  highlands.     The  geogiaphic- 

I  iocial   Jealures  of   Ihe  entire   Uni^  area  (continental  or  insular)   are   Ihu*   broadly 

[  outlined  by  ihe  several  "  types "  and  iheir  relations. 
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5-  The  inie  miihod  of  tcachiag  geography  ii  in  the  dear  aod  Tivid  presentatio 
o(  Ihe  facts  UlusttHting  the  inleiaclion  of  the  two  enviionments  in  any  **  type." 

6,  The  md  in  view  of  the  study  is  to  develop  a  satial  mltHigenie  olid,  con 
r\attA\y,  a  tKial  diiposiHoH ;  to  break  down /(u-aZ/r^/WiV^  and  to  produce  *  broa 
tpiril  of  sympathy  and  a  tcDdencr  toward  mote  eHiclent  cooperation. 

7.  The   Carlh est -reaching  eSecl  produced  wilJ  be  (be  beltermem  of  the  social 
organism  through  the  best  possible  development  of  its  integral  parts  ^ — Ihe  men 
woQken  as  Individual  units  of  the  whole. 


DISCUSSION:     SYSTEMATIC    GEOGRAPHY. 


By  W.  M.  Davis,  M.E., 
HKrvard  Univenlly. 


The  theme  of  Professor  Trotter's  paper,  on  the  "  Social  Function  of 
Geography,"  is  a  natural  development  of  the  teachings  of  Ritter.  At 
this  end  of  the  century,  the  views  of  the  great  German  geographer 
have  been  wonderfully  advanced,  not  only  by  the  accumulation  of 
much  new  material,  but  also  by  the  great  progress  in  the  understanding 
of  geological  and  meteorological  processes  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolution  on  the  other.  The 
advance  has  been  indeed  a  revolution  ;  yet  Riller's  desire  to  study  the 
earth  in  relation  lo  man  is  still  the  chief  desire  of  the  modern  geogra- 
pher. The  modern  point  of  view  is  greatly  changed  from  the  one 
occupied  by  geographers  in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and  the  pros- 
pect now  disclosed  is  a  much  broader  one  than  was  dreamed  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  ;  but  the  intention  is  still  to  find  a  reasonable  understanding 
of  the  condition  of  man  on  the  earth. 

While  welcoming  the  emphasis  that  Professor  Trotter  gives  to  social 
and  geographical  environments,  there  are  two  other  elements  which  I 
should  like  to  consider  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  position 
of  geography  in  our  educational  programs.  The  first  is  ihe  invention 
ol  a  scheme  tor  the  systematic  development  o(  the  subject  as  a  whole  ; 
the  second  is  the  better  preparation  of  teachers. 

Systematic  geography  is  a  phrase  ihal  may,  perhaps,  receive  con- 
demnation from  those  biologists  who  regret  the  excess  to  which  some 
systematists  have  carried  the  devices  of  classification  in  zoology  and 
botany.  The  excess  should  certainly  be  avoided  ;  but  the  systematic 
Study  of  zoology  and  botany  has  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  advance 
of  these  sciences  that  I  strongly  desire  lo  see  a  similar  method  intro- 
duced in  the  study  of  geography.  Until  it  is  introduced,  I  do  not 
believe  that  geography  will  gain  a  high  position  in  the  scientific  world. 
For  example  :  today,  in  the  absence  of  a  recognized  system  of  geogra- 
phy, no  clear  distinction  is  drawn  between  travelers  and  geographers. 
^Geographical  societies  receive  into  their  membership  various  persons 
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who  have  no  other  claim  to  such  disEinclion  than  that  they  haw  bees 
in  remote  countries,  and  have  returned  safely  home  with  such  iienis  ol 
information  as  their  untrained  skill  enabled  them  to  gather.  Ttisu 
Dot  true  of  zoological  and  botanical  societies;  something  more  thai 
general  observation  of  plants  is  needed  lo  make  a  person  a  zotilogMi 
or  a  botanist.  No  explorer  would  venture  lo  report  upon  the  flora  m 
fauna  of  a  region,  if  his  knoweldge  of  plants  and  animals  were  no 
greater  than  that  minimum  received  during  his  boyhood  in  school ;  bm 
the  pages  of  geographical  journals  are  constantly  occupied  by  llx 
reports  of  travelers  who  have  given  no  attention  to  systematic  geogra- 
phy since  iheir  school  days,  and  who  then  were  taught  in  such  a  my 
that  they  learned  little  more  than  places  and  boundaries.  This  cundi- 
tioQ  of  things  is  extremely  suggestive  of  the  position  held  by  geogra- 
phy among  the  sciences.  I  would  not  lessen  by  a  single  page 
conlribuiionsniade  lo  geographical  literature  by  those  strong,  energelil 
brave  men  who  penetrate  unknown  regions  and  bring  back  to  uai 
stay  more  quietly  at  home  as  much  as  they  can  remetnber  of  what  the 
have  seen  ;  but  I  should  like  to  look  forward  to  (he  time  when 
successors  of  the  explorers  of  today  shall  be  better  prepared  to  lale 
advantage  of  their  opportunities  for  observation  in  strange  lands, 
so  that  their  reports  shall  more  completely  represent  what  they  have 
seen. 

Various  lines  of  progress  will  lead  to  this  end  :  but  I  believe  iha 
no  single  one  will  be  so  important  as  the  gradual  introduction  and 
establishment  of  an  acceptable  system  of  thorough  geographical  studyj 
The  subject  must  not  be  dropped  on  leaving  the  lower  schools ; 
must  be  cultivated  in  the  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  No 
until  thus  recognized  all  along  the  educational  line  will  its  cleroenUiy 
presentation  contribute  all  that  it  should  to  young  scholars.  It  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  systematic  development  of  one  branch  of  geogra- 
phy that  my  own  efforts  are  constantly  directed,  and  1  desire  to  suhnl^ 
a  few  illustrations  of  a  scheme  upon  which  I  am  experimenting  in  ml 
winter  and  summer  classes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  organic  and  inorganic,  or,  as  Professor  TrotJ 
Icr  has  called  ihem,  the  "social"  and  the  "geographical"  sides  of  the' 
study  must  be  distinguished.  If  the  interaciion  of  these  two  sides  is 
to  be  understood,  each  must  be  attentively  studied  for  itself,  and  only 
as  the  knowledge  of  each  advances  can  the  relation  between  the  two  be 
understood.     It  would  be  as  impossible  to  discover  the  ratio  between 
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ffo  numerical  quantities  before  both  were  known,  as  to  discover  the 
elalion  of  man  and  earth  before  learning  the  organic  habits  of  the  one 
iind  the  physical  conditions  of  Ihe  oiber,  A  thorough  and  scientific 
inderstanding  of  these  two  sides  of  geographical  study  is  essential  to 
|he  all-round  geographer  ;  and  it  is  a  regret  to  have  to  say  that,  as  far 
ray  knowledge  goes,  there  are  very  few  persons  in  this  country  thus 
rained.  We  have  not  a  single  university  in  which  a  geographer,  thus 
Jefined,  occupies  a  professorial  chair.  As  long  as  this  unfortunate 
condition  of  things  remains,  geography  will  make  slow  progress  in 
Econdarv  education  ;  for  until  a  subject  is  recognized  and  well  sup- 
ported in  the  colleges  and  universities,  it  must  languish  in  the  schools, 
>atin,  history,  and  other  flourishing  and  well-taught  subjects  might 
aday  be  in  the  unfortunate  condition  of  geography,  if  thev  had  not  a 
traditional  place  in  the  college  and  the  university. 

Leaving  the  habits  of  man  to  those  who  attend  to  this  interesting 
field  of  study,  let  me  briefly  analyze  some  of  the  conditions  of  his  phys- 
ical environment,  which  all  together  make  up  "  physical  geography," 
or,  more  briefly.  "  physiography."  Passing  over  ihe  earth  as  a  globe, 
Ihe  atmosphere,  and  the  oceans,  let  us  come  at  once  to  the  chapter  of 
land  forms.  It  must  be  noted  that  while  there  are  large  and  manifest 
relations  between  races  and  continents,  these  relations  are  only  the 
summation  of  minute  relations  between  individuals  and  their  imme- 
diate surroundings.  Hence,  the  study  of  land  forms  should  certainly 
proceed,  at  least  to  such  detail  as  shall  give  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  may  be  called  the  "  landscape  ; "  thai  is,  so  small  a  part  of  a  con- 
linent  as  may  be  perceived  in  a  single  view,  and  thus  affect  the  action 
of  a  single  man.  It  should  further  be  noted  that  however  far  an 
explorer  may  travel,  hts  total  impression  must  consist  of  the  integra- 
tion of  many  successive  landscapes  ;  and  until  he  can  understand  and 
describe  them  individually,  he  cannot  hope  to  make  anything  more 
than  a  very  rough  picture  of  them  as  a  whole.  As  well  try  to  study 
botany  by  looking  at  an  entire  forest ;  or  ethnology  by  glancing  over 
an  assembled  tribe.  Truly,  the  forest  and  the  tribe  are  natural  groups 
of  forms ;  but  they  can  never  be  understood  until  Ihe  units  of  which 
they  are  composed  are  attentively  examined.  Still  again,  when  a 
teacher  attempts  local  excursions  with  her  class,  she  can  make  little 
progress  beyond  the  merest  elements  if  she  cannot  analyze  and  explain 
Ihe  landscape  before  her.  For  all  these  reasons,  I  would  urge  that  sys- 
tematic physiography  should  be  carried  to  such  detail  as  shall  lake 
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account  of  the  elements  of  the  landscape.     Geography  will  never  allain 
a  worthy  position  until  this  need  is  satisfied.  ^1 

How  shall  the  study  of  the  landscape  proceed  ?     Bui  a  few  decad^B 
ago  the  most  advanced  geographers  were  satisfied  to  describe   nearly 
all  land  forms  in  a  purely  empirical   manner;    necessarily  so,  for  lull 
was  then  known  of  their  origin.     It  is  true  that  volcanoes  aod  s^n 
dunes  and  deltas  have  had  something  of  explanation  for  a  long  tiBie; 
and  in  recent  years  a  significant  advance   has   been  made  in  the  Irea 
meni  of  valleys,  lor  they  are  now  commonly  ascribed  (often   in  a  ha 
hearted  way)  to  the  erosive  action  of  rivers  and  not  to  convulsions  i 
the  earth's  crust.     Bui  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  understand^ 
ing  of  land  forms  during   the  last   half  of  our  century,  and  although 
many  of  Che  more  peculiar  forms  still  need  further  study,  no  one  sbouli 
doubt  that  these  problematic  examples  will  in  due  time  yield  to  the" 
same  rational  methods  of  investigation  that  have  now  been  so  success- 
fully applied  to  their  simpler    fellows.     Scientific  geography   must, 
therefore,  demand  that  physiography  shall  furnish  rational  explanalur 
descriptions  to  accompany  the  descriptions  of  all  factors  of  our  phji 
ical  environment.    A  similar  treatment  should  be  developed  for  all  the 
elements  of  human  behavior.     Nothing  less  will  suffice. 

Now  there  are  certain  simple  and  fundamental  principles  of  eueaj 
tial  importance  in  the  study  of  land  forms,     (i)  Any  part  of  the  land 
is  but  the  surface  of  a  certain  structural  part  of  the  earth's  outer  crust. 
This  structure  and  its  attitude  with  respect  to  sea  level  are  determined 
by  various  processes  that  need  not  be  considered  here,     (a)  The  landfl 
is  attacked  by  various  destructive  processes,  which  may  collectively  be  ^ 
called    weathering;    and    the    loosened    products    of  weathering   ate 
removed  by  creeping  and  washing  down   hill  toward  their  ultimate 
goal,  the  sea.     It  follows  from  these  two  fundamental  principles  thai 
the  form  of  any  part  of  a  land  surface  depends  partly  on  the  struclii 
of  the  district,  and    partly  on  the  amount  of  destructive  work  accoiu 
plished  by  weathering  and  washing.     Many  variations  may  be  playef 
on  this  general  theme.     Structures  occur  in  great  variety,  and  each  one 
has  its  characteristic  expression  in  an  early,  mature,  or  late  stage  ol  tlit^f 
destructive  attack  of  weathering  and  washing.     Special   features  xr^^ 
found    under  special    climatic   conditions,   where   blowing   wind   or 
scouringand  dragging  ice  take  the  place  of  washing  streams.    All  these 
complications  should  be  attentively  considered  in  the  thorough  study, 
of  systematic  physiography.     The  task  would  be  very  difficult,  were  if 
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not  that  the  same  general  theme  runs  through  it  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  gives  reasonable  correlation  to  a  host  of  details  that  are  otherwise 
arbitrary  and  meaningless.  It  would  require  nothing  less  than  a  treatise 
to  expose  all  this  in  suflicient  fullness  for  easy  understanding  ;  but  the 
brief  statement  here  made  mav  suffice  to  indicate  the  line  of  investiga- 
tion that  seems  most  promising  in  the  physiographic  division  of 
geography. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  lomean  that  young  scholars  should  thus 
plunge  into  the  advanced  phases  of  the  subject.  Far  from  it.  My 
meaning  is  just  the  reverse.  Young  scholars  must  begin  with  the  ele-' 
ments  and  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex. But  who  shall  sav  what  are  the  simple  elements;  who  shall 
arrange  the  order  of  presentation  so  that  it  shall  lead  in  good  order 
from  the  elementary  to  the  more  difficult  examples?  Can  this  task  be 
performed  by  those  who  take  only  an  elementary,  a  superficial,  an 
empirical  view  of  the  subject?  Certainly  no  such  leaders  would  be 
followed  in  any  other ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  would 
make  good  guides  in  geography.  There  can  be  no  scientific  order  of 
treatment  laid  out  but  by  those  who  survey  the  entire  subject  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  recognition  by 
teachers  of  all  grades  that  what  geography  most  needs  today  is  thor- 
ough scientific  investigation,  in  order  that  a  rational,  and  not  an  acci- 
dental or  empirical,  plan  shall  be  followed  even  in  its  first  lessons. 
One  of  the  most  useful  results  of  a  scientific  method  of  study  will  be 
found  in  a  rational  classification  of  land  forms,  as  well  as  of  other 
factors  in  our  physical  environment.  The  classification  will  not  serve 
merely  to  put  things  away  in  proper  order,  but  to  find  them  easily  when 
wanted.  It  will  aid  the  explorer  by  directing  his  observation  where  It 
will  lead  to  the  most  significant  results.  It  will  aid  the  teacher  by 
pointing  out  the  most  elementary  examples  with  which  to  begin,  and 
by  suggesting  a  rational  sequence  of  examples  for  progressive  study. 

Arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  have  been  logically  arranged  in 
scboolbooks  for  a  long  time  ;  the  sequence  of  successive  steps  in  (he 
development  of  each  subject  being  very  carefully  considered.  I  do  not 
mean  that  no  improving  changes  have  been  or  can  yet  be  introduced 
in  the  order  of  presentation  of  these  several  well-established  subjects; 
but  thai  the  order  now  usually  adopted  is  the  result  of  much  consid- 
eration. In  hisioryit  is  quite  otherwise.  Historians  do  not  yet  venture 
to  proceed  in  any  but  the  arbitrary  chronological  order.    The  examples 
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that  come  first  are  certainly  early,  but  they  may  not  be  easy  exampls 
of  historical  occurrences.  Perhaps  the  chronological  order  is  neces- 
sary, so  as  to  siring  the  more  important  events  in  their  proper 
sequence  ;  but  it  is  empirical  rather  than  scientific,  if  historical  occur- 
rences are  to  be  treated  as  events  following  causes.  .\n  experiinent  on 
a  course  in  history  thai  shall  begin  with  simple  causes  and  events  and 
proceed  to  more  complicated  causes  and  events  would  certainl}'  be 
interesting,  to  say  the  least ;  bul  it  would  be  so  much  of  an  innovati 
that  any  historian  who  may  happen  to  glance  over  these  pages  wii 
probably  call  it  impracticable,  if  not  absurd.  And  yet,  if  history  is 
be  rationally  taught  as  a  great  accumulation  of  consequences  followm, 
causes,  and  not  as  a  tiresome  series  of  arbitrary  happenings,  simp. 
examples  must  be  presented  before  complicated  examples;  and  tbe 
order  of  elementary  presentation  must  be  based  on  thorough  study  and 
classification  of  all  relevant  facts  by  the  advanced  liisiorical  investiga- 
tor.    The  same  may  be  said  of  geography. 

On  this  last  point  I  wish  to  delay  a  little,  for  it  is  not  clearl 
brought  out  in  Professor  Trotter's  essay,  although  it  may  perhaps 
recognized  between  the  lines  by  one  already  acquainted  with  it.  Th 
concluding  recommendations  imply  that  a  river  basin,  being  "a  natural 
geographic  unit,"  and  affording  "the  most  natural  type  for  study, 
is  the  natural  elementary  example  with  which  to  begin.  This  seems  ii 
me  open  to  serious  question.  To  my  mind  a  young  coastal  plain  is 
much  simpler  than  a  river  basin;  certainly  far  simpler  than  the  Hudson 
River  basin,  selected  for  illustration  by  Professor  Trotter,  for  ih. 
example  is  highly  complex.  The  Hudson  might  serve  well  enough 
for  the  first  example  in  an  empirical  scheme,  although  it  seems  to  me 
a  difficult  example  for  the  beginner  to  understand;  but  it  cannot  be 
placed  early  in  a  systematic  scheme,  because  it  involves  the  complex 
combination  of  so  many  different  types  of  form.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that,  in  selecting  the  Hudson  River  basin,  it  stands  in  Professoi 
Trotter's  plan  as  a  member  of  a  well-chosen  series  of  forms,  whose 
study  shall  lead  young  scholars  in  a  systematic  manner  through  the 
most  important  principles  of  physiographic  and  geographic  science. 
A  coastal  plain  has  a  higher  recommendation;  lot  of  all  land  forms,  it 
has  the  simplest  explanation,  and  its  understanding  leads  most  natu- 
rally and  simply  into  the  rational  understanding  of  a  long  series  of 
more  complex  forms. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  human  element.     By  all  means,  give  I 
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Strong  emphasis;  but  in  order  to  ensure  that  its  importance  shall  be 

properly  grasped,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  elementary  examples 
first,  and  more  intricate  examples  later.  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  Pro- 
fessor Trotler  appreciates  the  importance  of  this  principle;  but  it  is 
probable  that  many  readers  of  his  essay  will  fail  lo  apprehend  it  as  an 
essential  element  of  a  well-ordered  course  in  geography.  Savage 
tribes  niust,  I  believe,  be  studied  first;  because  only  among  savages 
do  simple  and  immediate  relations  between  physical  environment  and 
human  habits  control  the  greater  part  of  the  social  economy.  A  valid 
reason  for  introducing  an  early  account  of  more  civilized  peoples  is 
that  our  schools  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  such  a  people,  and  hence 
in  so  far  as  this  side  of  geography  is  based  on  local  observation,  it 
must  make  a  start  on  a  complex  example.  But  on  the  other  hand  I 
question  whether  school  children  can  lo  advantage  become  so  introspec- 
tive as  to  open  the  study  of  mankind  with  a  study  of  themselves  and 
their  neighbors.  Moreover,  the  savage,  although  distant,  never  fails 
to  excite  interest  in  young  classes;  probably  from  the  unconscious 
kinship  between  the  rude  conditions  of  the  human  race  and  the 
undeveloped  conditions  of  childhood.  My  own  habit  in  this  division 
of  the  subject  is  to  begin  with  such  examples  as  the  dwarfs  of  the 
equatorial  forests  of  .Africa  and  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland,  and  from 
these  primitive  peoples  to  illustrate  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
globular  form  of  the  earth.  Later  f  would  take  such  examples  as  the 
wandering  Bedouin  oi  the  Sahara  and  ihe  Indians  of  the  .'\mazon 
forests,  for  illustration  of  the  consequences  entailed  by  the  systematic 
planetarv  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  in  producing  arid  deserts  in 
one  region  and  abundant  rain  in  another.  Still  further  on  come  illus- 
trations of  the  terrestrial  elements  of  climate  ;  that  is,  those  elements 
which  depend  on  the  oblique  attitude  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane 
of  its  ortiit ;  such  as  the  floods  of  the  Nile,  the  necessity  of  irrigation 
in  southern  California,  and  the  habits  of  thrift  engendered  in  climates 
having  a  winter  that  can  be  survived  only  by  gathering  a  summer 
harvest.  It  is  too  commonly  the  habit  to  separate  these  causes  and 
consequences  by  much  irrelevant  matter.  The  account  of  the  Seri 
Indians  of  Soncira  by  McGee,  and  of  the  Canoe  Indians  of  Patagonia 
by  \\a.\fL\\zT{Natitinal  Geographic  Manazitte,  i8g6,  125-133;  1897,305- 
519)  furnish  admirable  examples  with  which  to  emphasize  the  rela- 
tion between  physiographic  environment  and  human  conditions.  A 
lecture  by  Fewkes  on  "The  Tusayan   Ritual  of  the  Hopi  Indians  of 
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Arizona"  {Smithspnian  Report  for  1895,  683-700)  also  deserves  wide 
reading  from   the  clear  picture  that  it  presents  oE  a  relation  between^— 
climatic  surroundings  and  religious  ceremonies.     Gut  before  all  ihJ^H 
good  material  can  find  its  way  into  our  schools,  it  must  be  well  classi- 
fied and  systematized.    To  introduce  one  item  alter  another  at  random 
would  be  as  unfortunate  In  geography  as  it  would  in  botany  or  zoology. 

How  excellent  it  would  be  if,  after  the  more  thorough  physia-^H 
graphic  and  ethnographic  exploration  of  the  world  byscientilic  investi-H 
gators,  wc  could  begin  the  systematic  study  of  geography  in  school 
with  an  account  of  a.  primitive  people  living,  undistributed  by  too 
many  "civilizing"  influences,  upon  a  young  coastal  plain,  the  simplest 
of  all  land  forms.  How  excellent  to  follow  this  clementaiy  example 
with  a  well-selected  series  of  examples  of  advancing  complexity.  Ho* 
different  would  geography  be  when  thus  treated  from  geography 
treated  in  the  empirical  manner  so  long  prevalent.  ^| 

Let  me  refer  to  another  example  in  Professor  Trotter's  essay  which 
seems   to  me  to   lack  the  element   of  systematic  development.      He 
introduces  the  simple  fact  that  "  the  earth  is  round."     Now,  re  mem- j 
bering  his  main  theme,  wc  might  e.ipect  to  find  thai  this  simple  and 
all-important  fact  would  be  followed  by  Its  consequences  in  the  geo- 
graphical relationships  between  earth  and  man ;  but  instead  of  this  wc 
read  a  bit  of  narrative  evidence  to  show  that  the  earth  is  round.     By 
all  means  Introduce  this  and  other  bits  of  evidence;  but  do  not  omit 
the   real  geographical   consequences  of  globular   form.     One  of  tliej 
most   important  and   at   the   same   time  generally  overlooked  coase-1 
quences  is  the  capital   fact  that  an  earth  as  neatlv  globular  as  ours  isj 
everywhere  nearly  level ;  nowhere  broken  by  vast  ascents  and  descents,! 
such  as  a  cubical   earth  must  possess;  and   hence  the  globular  earth 
greatly   facilitates  migration,  commerce,  and  travel.     Judging  by  the 
eHectiveness  of  mountain   chains  as  barriers,  it  is  manifest   that  the! 
general  movement  and  intermingling  of  organic  forms  over  the  earth 
has  been   possible  only  because   it  is  almost  globular.     Again,  on  a 
globular   earth,  gravity  is  almost   uniform   at  all    points;  hence   the, 
muscles   that  will  serve  to  support  a  man's  weight  in  one  part  of  thcj 
world  will  serve  as  well  in  another;  the  weapons  and  utensils  that  can 
be  used  in  one  country  can  be  used  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  far  asj 
their  weight  is  concerned.     Tell  of  Magellan,  by  all  means;  but  in 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  environment,  do  not  omit  these  capital 
facts  that  have  for  ages  been  among  the  fundamental  controls  of  the 
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distribution  of  organisms  on  our  planet,  and  that  have  never  been 
more  active  than  today,  when  the  fields  of  one  continent  feed  the 
factory  workers  of  another,  and  the  factories  send  their  products  to 
ihe  workers  in  the  distant  fields. 

As  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  pretend  for  the  moment,  if  you 
like,  that  a  giant  set  it  whirling,  but  do  not  omit  the  geographical 
consequences  oE  its  rotation.  The  division  of  time,  the  definition  of 
directions,  the  habit  of  aUernale  working  and  sleeping,  the  device  of 
using  a  simple  network  of  circles  over  the  earth  as  a  means  of  indi- 
cating relative  positions  and  thus  finding  one's  way  on  land  and  at 
sea,  the  habit  among  civilised  nations  of  employing  some  of  these 
circles  as  boundaries  between  unoccupied  territories;  all  these  are 
devices  and  habits  that  follow  as  naturally  as  sunrise  and  sunset  from 
the  fact  of  planetary  rotation.  There  is  nothing  novel  about  them  ; 
they  do  not  require  advanced  study  for  their  sufficient  understanding  ; 
but  they  do  need  and  deserve  proper  association  with  their  control. 
To  say  that  the  earth  rotates  once  in  a  day  implies  that  a  day  is  other- 
wise determined  than  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  We  ought  to  say 
that  the  time  required  for  one  turning  of  the  earth  is  the  measure  of  a 
day.  To  say  that  the  pole  is  north  of  us  implies  that  something  else 
than  the  position  of  the  pole  determines  the  direction  that  we  call 
north.  We  ought  to  say  that  the  turning  of  the  earth  singles  out  its 
poles  as  points  with  relation  to  which  we  can  refer  directions  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  Working  and  sleeping,  day  and  night  are  not  pre- 
determined necessities;  they  are  inbred  habits,  characteristic  of  the 
occupants  of  a  rotating  planet.  So  habitual  has  the  alternation  of 
labor  and  rest  become ;  so  essential  is  it  now  to  the  human  physiologi- 
cal constitution  that  it  is  retained  by  the  Eskimos,  although  they  have 
wandered  to  a  latitude  where  another  habit  might  have  originated. 
Their  days  and  nights  are  so  long  that  they  sometimes  measure  time 
by  "sleeps." 

.\ll  this  touches  on  the  "causal  notion  in  geography,"  so  well 
advocated  by  McMurry  in  an  early  number  of  the  Journal  of  School 
Gfography  (1897).  But  in  addition  to  the  importance  of  the  causal 
notion  there  is  also  the  importance  of  the  systematic  notion.  In  the 
illustration  of  method  given  by  Professor  Trotter  the  capital  fact  that 
the  earth  is  round  does  not  receive  sufficient  consideration  undereither 
of  these  headings.  The  emphasis  that  he  gives  to  this  subject  ought, 
it  seems  to   me,  to  be  differently    distributed  ;  otherwise,  his  readers 
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will  not  gain  just  ideas  of  ihe  relative  values  that  should  be  attached  to 
the  various  elements  of  geographical  study. 


What  I  wish  to  say  about  the  preparation  of  teachers  docs 
much  concern   the  single  subject  of  geography  as   it   concerns  tli 
audience  to  which  these  pages  are  addressed.     In  recent  years  I  ha* 
had  a  considerable  experience  with  school-teachers,  partly  in  genen 
lectures   to  teachers  in    Boston   and  elsewhere;  partly  in  my  su  aimer  J 
courses  on  geography  at  Harvard,  where  the  class  is  composed  almol 
exclusively  of    teachers   and    superintendents.      The   fact    that 
impressed  me  most  forcibly  in  this  experience  is  the  uUer  dispropor 
lion  between  the  mental  equipment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  capiciiy 
of  both  the  teachers  themselves  and  their  scholars  on  the  other  hand! 
Many  of    the    most    elementary   principles    regarding    physiographic ' 
matters,  many  of  the  most  manifest  principles  regarding  man's  condition 
a^  an  occupant  of    the  earth,   many  of  the  most  simple   devices  b; 
which  observational  methods  in  geography  may  be  advanced,  seem 
to  strike   these  teachers  as  novelties.     This  cannot    be   because  the 
teachers  represent  the  ill-informed  division   of  their  profession,  to 
those  whom  1  have  met  are  distinctly  among  the  belter  informed. 
is  simplj'  because  they  have  not  been  well  taught.     It  is  lime  that  thisi 
national    association    called  a   halt   in  a  method  thjil    results  in  the' 
appointment  of  poorly  prepared  teachers.     It  is  time  that  the  teachers 
themselves,  on  learning  of  their  deficiencies,  should  protest  that  their 
successors  shall  be  better  equipped  than  they  are  themselves.     While  it 
remains  as  easy  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  school  boards  regarding  ■ 
geography  as  it  is  today,  we  cannot  expect  that  students  intending  to 
be  teachers  will  give  much  of  their  time  to  a  subject  that  is  discounted 
by  their  future  employers.     A  few  of  the  more  serious  and  earnestfl 
students  may,  ai  their  own  risk,  decide  to  prepare  themselves  adequately 
for   the  presentation  of  a  great  subject;  but  the  great   mass  of  the     i. 
future  teachers  of  geography  will  not  be  much  better<  prepared  as  longfl 
as  superintendents  demand  so  little  knowledge  from  them.      Frequent 
inquiries  reach  me  from  superintendents  and  others  regarding  Har- 
vard and  RadclIHe  students  competent  to  leach  geography;  and  it  [^| 
generally  necessary  to  answer  that  our  students  feel  so  liltie  need  of 
making  special  preparation  in  geography  thai  very  few  of  them  have 
given  it  the  attention  that  deserves  commendation ;  and  the  majority] 
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sf  the  few  who  have  reached  a  commendable  stage  are  looking  for 
»ome  other  occupation  than  teaching  geography.  The  inquiring 
jperintendent,  then,  perhaps,  somewhat  disappointed,  decides  that  he 
lust  appoint  the  "best  candidate  he  can  find;"  and  so  the  habit  of 
ccepting  the  services  of  an  insufficiently  prepared  teacher  is  con- 
irmed.  It  would  promote  progress  if  a  superintendent  should  say : 
"*  I  will  temporarily  appoint  the  best  person  I  can  find;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  will  announce  that  in  one  or  two  years  I  will  select  for  a 
permanent  teacher  one  who  has  made  serious  preparation  (or  teaching 
geography."  I  believe  that  this  is  a  practicable  scheme,  and  that  it 
would  soon  lead  to  perceptible  improvement  if  it  were  strongly  advo- 
cated by  a  body  so  representative  and  influential  as  the  national  asso- 
ciation. 


THE   DISCUSSIONS  AT  CHATTANOOGA. 

FEBRUARY,    1898. 

Containing  remarks  made  upon  the  papers  of  Professor  Arnold 
Tompkins  on  "  Observation  and  Apperceplion,"  and  on  the  translation 
from  Frick  and  Friedel  on  "The  Application  of  ihe  Principles  ol  Her- 
bart  to  Secondary  Schools."  The  original  papers  are  contained  in  the 
supplement  to  the  Third  Yearbook. 


DISCUSSION:     OBSERVATION  AND  APPERCEPTION. 


By  pRorEssoR  Edwakd  F.  Buchneb, 
School  of  Pedagogy,  New  Vorit  UniverEity. 
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I  KNOW  not  whether  I  am  critically  wise  upon  this  topic  which  has 
attracted  attention  and  commanded  thought  throughout  the  ages  — 
albeit  under  various  forms  of  statement.  And  I  am  at  present  uncer- 
tain that  it  is  for  me,  on  these  historic  fields,  to  offer  to  do  battle  in 
the  name  of  a  careEul  psychological  analysis,  or,  to  present  a  few 
articles  of  agreement  in  the  treaty  of  pedagogy.  My  words,  at  least, 
inust  proceed  in  a  twofold  manner  as  those  of  a  psychologist,  having 
at  stake  the  integrity  of  an  analysis  and  interpretation  of  human  con- 
sciousness, and  as  those  oE  a  teacher  who  turns  analyzed  mind  over 
to  its  pedagogic  claims  upon  the  manner  and  material  of  instruction. 

It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  reflect  upon  a  certain  form  of  omis- 
sion in  the  development  of  educational  thought.  We  await  a  shrewd 
and  truthful  analysis  of  Ihe  postulates  of  education.  The  metaphysics  of 
pedagogy  has  yet  to  be  written.  Education  cannot  be  brought  under 
one  category,  "one  dominating  life  purpose,"  as  sutlicienily  explana- 
tory' of  all  the  elements,  processes,  and  products  involved. 

It  seems  that  pedagogy,  in  the  topic  of  this  discussion,  would  force 
us  to  face  the  hard,  fixed  distinction  between  a  particular  perception 
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and  a  universal  thought,  which  confronted  philosophical  efforts  until 
1781,  when  Kant  thrust  it  aside  by  asserting  synthetic  apriority  as 

implied  in  the  very  possibility  of  experience  itself.  So  Professor 
Tompkins  has  removed  the  crux  by  maintaining  both  the  matter  of 
fact  and  the  truth  of  reason  :  that  observation  is  the  factual  expression 
of  any  possible  apperception.  The  necessity  of  all  this  has  been 
brought  upon  us  by  our  wonted  processes  of  abstraction,  first  saying 
observation  is  distinctively  one  thing,  apperception  another,  and 
then  turning  aboul  to  undo  this  fence  building  by  trying  to  show  how 
the  two  are  each  other  ! 

These  theses,  while  abstruse,  are  very  interesting  in  exhibiting  an 
acute  dialectical  reduction  of  the  two  terms  of  the  title  to  a  unity. 
They  are  comprehensive,  and,  taken  with  their  intents,  can  enter  into 
any  man's  pedagogic  creed.  But  they  are  not  free  from  many  defects, 
both  in  their  construction  and  their  truth-expressing  capacity. 

I.  A  strong  exception  must  be  taken  to  the  ambiguity  in  the  terms 
"  universal  "  and  "  object  "  in  the  first  thesis.  The  deduction  of  "  uni- 
versal spirit"  is  too  generous^like  Che  night  when  all  cows  are  black, 
as  Hegel  said  of  Schelling's  philosophical  method.  An  "object"  is 
never  "material,"  but  always  a  conscious  presentation,  possessing  at 
bottom  a  nature  common  to  thought. 

a.  This  thesis  offers  no  grounds  for  the  distinction  between  per- 
ception and  judgment.  To  say  it  all  is  mind,  is  happy,  and  safe,  for 
no  one  can  successfully  attack  in  such  a  retreat.  Sensation,  as  lying 
at  the  core  of  observation,  and  judgment,  the  initial  and  irreducible 
process  underlying  apperception,  art  disparate,  as  to  their  origins, 
functions,  and  correlations.  "Syllogistic"  perception  is  too  high  an 
order  of  mentality  to  be  called  perception  solely. 

3.  The  dialectic  is  faulty,  in  passing  on  to  the  fourth  thesis,  in  not 
showing  how  the  "  future,  ideal  self"  is  an  affirmative  reconciliation  of 
the  negation  of  the  particularity  in  an  apperceived  "object." 

4.  The  enlargement  of  the  self,  as  detailed,  is  a  process  of  inter- 
susception,  an  entanglement  in  which  the  two  ends  are  lost.  "Self" 
and  "  object "  really  arise  out  of  conscious  processes  and  contents,  and 
not  out  of  one  or  the  other.  At  the  beginning  of  psychical  activity,  so 
far  as  analytically  traceable,  neither  is  present.  The  reasoning  about 
"  interest,"  based  solely  upon  an  etymology,  is  obscure, 

5.  Psychology,  at  least,  must  recognize  analytical  facts,  antithetical 
though  they  be.     Knowledge  and  conduct,  instead  of  submitting  to  any 
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reduction  to  unity,  depart,  rather  than  coalesce,  in  the  course  of  men- 
tal development;  though  it  is  true  that  ethical  ends  are  unique. 
Every  hod-carrier  must  be  virtuous,  is  life's  demand. 

Asa  tew  positive  criticisms,  I  submit  the  following  suggestions  for 
your  consideration ; 

1.  The  theses  do  not  make  room  for  the  radical  differences  in 
observing  and  thinking  presented  in  pupils.  The  vital  point  in  peda- 
gogy is  that  it  shall  recognize  types  of  individuality  in  thought,  as  well 
as  in  feeling,  and  not  constrain  all  minds,  either  by  methods  of  teach- 
ing, or  objectively  arranged  courses  of  study,  into  one  ideal  mold, 
however  interesting  and  valuable  that  ideality  in  itself  may  be. 

2.  Differences  must  not  be  swept  away.  There  are  certain  points 
of  departure,  matters  of  fact  and  event,  which  form  the  absolute  limits 
of  conception,  and  back  of  which  thought  cannot  go.  Pedagogy,  too, 
must  recognize  the  terminus  ab  quo. 

3.  The  development  of  apperceptive  groups  oE  ideas  at  a  too  early 
stage  becomes  a  real  hindrance  to  the  later  life  of  mind.  A  fulsome 
mental  growth  is  insured  only  by  the  presence  of  a  certain  spontaneity 
in  light  of  the  expansive  character  of  all  thought. 

4.  The  road  from  observation  to  apperception,  is,  for  pedagogy, 
paved  with  fixed  associations,  as  concerns  the  conscious  processes, 
however  true  it  may  be  that  assimilative  consciousness  is  synthetic. 
Thus,  the  correlation  of  studies  is  only  an  objective  means  of  fixing 
some  of  these  associations. 

5.  Apperception  in  psychological  theory  has  been  too  great  a  pit 
for  pooling  conscious  aspects  and  elements,  such  as  conception, 
assimilation,  psychic  reverberation,  etc.;  but  it  does  not  tell  us  pre- 
cisely that  which  is  in  consciousness  during  the  process. 

6.  Apperception  is  a  logical  theory;  at  any  rate,  to  make  the 
theory  intelligible,  there  is  in  evidence  a  recurrent  need  of  resorting 
to  the  logical  relations  of  ideas,  rather  than  to  the  features  of  the 
actual  thought  processes  involved. 

7.  Our  practical  need  as  educators  is  not  so  much  the  need  of  a 
relined  analysis,  as  an  intelligent  catering  to  the  time  processes  of  the 
consciousnesses  with  which  we  deal. 
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OBSERVATION  AND  APPERCEPTION. 

APPLIED   TO    RtSTORV. 


By  pROFEsson  Mahtin  G.  BatiMaAi'GH, 

University  of  I'etinsylviiniB. 
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Professor  Tompkins  has  carefully  defined  the  thinking 
and  materials  in  consciousness  in  the  thinking  process,  the  sc 
meaning  of  observation,  the  unity  of  mind-action  in  all  Us  activilief, 
and  the  growth  of  the  self  or  the  apperceiving  mass  through  obscrvi 
tion. 

The  discussion  necessarily  leads  to  interest,  which  is  defined  to 
"between  my  present,  real  self,  and  my  future,  ideal  self." 

Observation  is  held  to  "  involve  the  whole  process  of  life,"  and  again 
it  is  asserted  that  "interest  includes  observation."  Just  how  tnteresl 
can  include  observation  and  observation  involve  the  whole  process  of 
life  one  cannot  readily  see.  Evidently  interest  is  here  used  wilh  some 
license,  or  observation  has  outgrown  the  limits  the  writer  assigns  it. 

But  interest  etymologically  can  scarcely  be  interpreted  lo  axKiV 
behveen  in  the  sense  of  intervening,  as  say  a  barrier,  between  the  real 
self  and  the  ideal  self.  Indeed,  if  "  what  I  am  measures  what  1  think," 
and  if  "  the  universal  is  the  mind  of  the  thinker  himsell "  one  is  at  1 
loss  to  understand  how  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  an  ideal  self,  1. 1., 
a  future  completed^  self  consciously  present  in  the  thinking  proce»: 
since  the  universal  and  only  thing  of  thought  present  with  the  indi- 
vidual or  one  is  the  present  or  real  self.  There  can  be,  then,  no  such 
conclusion  as  that  "  ideals  of  life  determine  the  scope  and  character 
one's  observation."     From  ihis  view  of  the  author  I  must  dissent. 

Interest  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  between  in  the  sense  of  fartid- 
palioii,  as  when  two  boys  share  a  peach  between  them.     The  two  llist 
participate  in  any  thought  process  are  the  present  individual  and  ihe^^ 
present  universal,  and  interest  is  the  recognition  of  commonalty  ill^| 
the  two.     It  is  connoting  the  two.     Interest  is  simply  the  measure  of     '' 
the  feeling  of  this  common  element.     So  in  mathematics  interest  is  the 
quantitative  measure  of  the  held-in-common  object.     Unless  there  is 
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overlap  there  can  be  no  interest,  and  the  measure  of  interest  is  the 
measure  of  the  overlap. 

Observation  is  the  measuring  process,  by  which  the  interest  is 
determined. 

Observation  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  process  ol  realizing  interest. 
The  end  of  all  observation  is  interest.  "Interest,  not  knowledge,  is 
the  purpose  and  aim  of  all  instruction." 

It  follows  that  interest  is  dependent  upon  observation  and  leads  to 
will.  Hence  the  steps  to  character  are  observation,  interest,  will.  But 
in  this  analysis  observation  corresponds  to  intellectual  activity  in  its 
entirety,  and  interest  must  then  be  most  akin  to  the  feeling  life  of  the 
child.  So  we  lind  our  author  declaring  that  interest  arises  only  as 
"the  object  \%  felt  to  be  between  "  the  two  selves. 

From  this  view  there  results  not  only  an  intellectual  interest,  but  an 
emotional  interest  as  well,  since  observation  includes  all  the  mind's 
activity.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  breadth  of  Interest,  "many-sided- 
ness," is  promoted  by  many-sided  observation  —  such  observation  as 
reveals  the  largest  possible  realm  of  commonalty  in  the  objects  present 
in  consciousness. 

Some  studies  will  best  lend  themselves  to  one  form  of  observation. 
Others  to  some  other.  One  will  likely  not  go  far  wrong  in  asserting 
that  history,  and  for  that  matter  most  subjects  of  study,  will  culminate 
in  the  greatest  interest,  and  hence  in  the  richest  character,  onl)-  as  its 
data  are  observed  sympathetically,  xsthetically,  socially,  and  religiously. 
These  forms  of  observation,  arousing  corresponding  interest,  determine 
the  materials  of  history.  The  self  or  the  '"apperceiving  mass"  must 
find  in  the  historic  fact  a  large  element  of  its  own  content.  At  the 
outset  it  cares  little  for  time  or  space  limits,  and  hence  "once  upon  a 
time"  and  "away  off  in  a  wood"  are  better  preludes  to  the  beginner's 
history  than  extensive  categories  of  dates  and  places.  The  fairy  tale 
is  all  the  more  the  source  of  interest  because  it  is  timeless  and  space- 
less. Nor  does  the  child  at  first  ask,  "Is  it  true?"  unless  an  over- 
cautious parent  or  teacher  has  destroyed  the  glory  of  childhood's 
wonder. 

Webster,  in  one  of  his  addresses,  declares:  "There  is  still  wanting 
%  history  which  shall  trace  the  progress  of  social  life.  We  still  need 
to  learn  how  our  ancestors,  in  their  houses,  were  fed,  lodged,  and 
clothed,  and  what  were  their  employments.  We  wish  to  see  and  know 
more  of  the  changes  which  took  place  tnore  and  more  in  [he  homes  of 
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the  first  settlers."     If  one  broadens  this  to  include  the  other  for 
observation,  the  sympathetic,  the  sesthetic,  and  the  religious,  the  char- 
acter of  his  true  material  is  clearly  defined.     One  vivid  picture  of  an^ 
early  home,  clearly  and  fully  observed,  will  drive  the  child  to  historyiH 
The  child  cares  (ot  every  detail ;  the  acts  of  benevolence ;  the  words 
of  cheer;  the  natneless  ministrations  of  loving  hearts,  of  willing  handsi  — 
the  toil  for  bread;  the  struggle  against  foes,  human  and   brute;  thefl 
triumph  of  goodness  in  the  actor :  the  punishment  of  the  wrong  doer; 
the  recreational  delights  of  holiday;    the  accompaniments   of  wind 
and  rain,  and  every  other  fact  that  can  with  depth  of  feeling  enrich  the 
the  observing  self.     Such  lessons,  well  wrought  out,  create  the  soul  offl 
interest,  and  lead  the  child  into  historic  research  with  an  enthusia&ia  V 
that  insures  this  rich  content  of  history  a  permanent  place  of  vantage 
in  all  the  activities  of  the  mind.     They  do  vastly  more  —  they  build  a 
kinetic  interest,  an  interest  that  touches  will,  fashions  character,  maka 
a  noble  life. 


OBSERVATION  AND  APrERCEPTION. 


By  PKIWCi 


PAL    K,    H.    BEGU9, 

Drnver. 


{Tlic  lollonin^  is  llie  contributicin  of  rriacipaJ  Bexgs  lo  the  discu£sioii  of  the 
llicicB  of  Ptoiesiot  Arnold  Tompkins,  which  were  prcKnted  at  the  recent  mecltng 
of  the  National  Herbart  Society  Bl  ChHllnnooga.] 

In  discussing  the  theses  before  us,  I  am  relieved  of  one  common 
cause  of  anxiety.  One  is  generally  in  danger  of  wandering  from  the 
main  theme,  but  since  observation  is  found  to  embrace  all  meniaJ 
activity  —  in  fact  to  "involve  the  whole  process  of  life"  —  it  is  cleat 
that  I  need  indulge  no  fears  lest  I  find  myself,  by  and  by,  outside  the 
limits  proposed  for  this  discussion.  I  can  hardly  "go  off  on  a  tan- 
gent" when  the  matter  in  hand  is  an  all-embracing  sphere. 

While  indorsing,  in  a  general  way,  the  first  four  propositions  under 
discussion,  I  am  unwilling  to  accept  the  general  conclusion  stated  in 
the  fifth.  Whether  the  mind  be  a  bundle  of  faculties,  or  an  undiSer- 
entiated  spiritual  amoeba  spontaneously  evolved  from  ideas  inveigled 
into  the  soul  through  sense  perception,  is  a  question  entirely  devoid 
of  inieresl  to  me  as  a  teacher.  Whether  I  believe  in  the  corpuscular 
theory  of  light  or  the  undulaiory,  I  turn  on  the  electricity  when  it 
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grows  dark;  and  whether  iherc  are  two  eleciric  fluids  or  one,  or  none  at 
all,  I  keep  my  hands  away  from  a  "  live  wire."  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  a  memory  faculty  or  not,  but  we  all  know  that  the  mind  can 
be  trained  to  remember,  and  to  perform  this  office  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  hat-laker  at  the  hotel  has  a  marvelous  memory,  and  it  is  his  chief 
stock  in  trade.  The  "star  waller"  has  a  memory  equally  valuable  to 
him  in  his  vocation.  But  let  these  two  change  places,  and  both,  for  a 
time,  would  be  utterly  helpless.  Let  them  both  read  these  theses  a 
doicn  limes,  and  neither  could  repeat  a  single  line.  Bui  call  Wun 
Lung  up  from  the  laundry,  and  let  him  read  them  twice,  and,  provided 
he  has  preserved  his  school-day  memor}-,  he  will  repeat  them  verbatim 
from  beginning  to  end.  though  not  the  ghost  of  an  idea  of  their 
meaning  has  entered  his  brain.  In  short,  whatever  memory  may  be, 
it  can  be  marvelously  developed  and  wonderfully  specialized;  and 
whatever  the  teacher's  psychology  may  be,  he  knows  that  the  mind, 
like  everything  else  in  organic  creation,  gains  strength  along  any  par- 
ticular line  by  responding  to  reasonable  demands  in  that  specific  direc- 
tion. Whether  or  not  we  shall  give  special  training  to  develop  the 
mind  in  certain  specific  directions  depends  wholly  upon  the  utility  to 
the  individual  of  such  specialization. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again  that  the  mind  can  be 
trained  to  record  almost  every  impression  received  through  a  sense 
organ,  and  it  has  jusl  as  often  been  proven  that  such  training  is,  for 
the  average  student,  not  only  of  litlle  value  in  any  direction,  bui  abso- 
lutely harmful  in  several  ways. 

It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  attention  to  everything 
seen  or  heard  is  fatal  to  concentration  of  thought;  and  without  this 
concentration  no  great  intellectual  results  can  be  attained.  In  our 
elementary  lessons  in  physics  we  learned  that  power  and  time  are  the 
factors  that  determine  the  amount  of  work  performed. 

The  old  formula  "PxT^W"  holds  true  in  the  realm  of  mental 
effort  also,  and  wilh  most  of  us  "T"  must  be  made  very  large  to  secure 
an  appreciable  product.  But  the  mind  cannot  dwell  to  any  purpose 
upon  any  given  problem  if  required  meanwhile  to  note  each  trifling 
sight  and  sound.     It  is,  alas,  too  often  true  that 


"  The  eye  il  cannot  choie  but  ate 
Wc  cannot  bid  Ihe  ear  be  slitl;" 

but  when  it  is  true,  the  best  intellectual  work  is  impossible. 
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Superficial  observation  is  harmful  in  another  way.  The  mind  that 
is  engrossed  in  merely  noting  the  multiplicity  of  facts  presented  by 
the  senses,  h:is  little  power  available  for  noting  causal  relatioas  —  little 
capacity  for  observation  in  the  broader  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used 
by  Professor  Tompkins.  If  the  mind  be  too  much  occupied  in  thif 
way  it  acquires  the  habit  of  receiving  new  ideas  with  the  minimum  oi 
mental  activity.  Do  what  we  will,  the  mind  must  receive  numberlen 
ideas  without  noting  their  bearing  upon  previous  acquired  facts,  and 
necessarily  without  wedding  these  facts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
forth  new  ideas.  The  habit  of  passively  receiving  is  already  strong 
when  the  child  enters  school,  and  it  should  be  our  purpose  to  counter- 
act, rather  than  to  confirm  this  habit.  Much  of  our  so-called  naluie 
study  is  pernicious.  Children  are  called  upon  to  observe  facts  that  can 
be  apprehended  only  in  the  most  superficial  way.  and.  when  in  their 
proper  place,  these  facts  are  again  presented  Ihey  lack  the  element  of 
novelty,  and  interest  is  correspondingly  weakened.  By  injudiciously 
adding  lo  the  "apperception  mass"  it  may  be  virtually  diminished. 

By  the  way,  this  is  not  the  only  class  of  negative  apperceptive  quanii- 
ties.  Certain  facts  may  awaken  prejudice  that  materially  interferes 
with  the  reception  of  other  facts. 

"  The  rogue  ne'er  teets  Ihc  hatter  draw 
With  good  Dpinion  of  the  law." 

This  antagonistic  feeling  toward  new  ideas  may  be  aroused 
very  different  and  seemingly  irrational  way.  Dislike  toward  a  teacher 
is  readily  transferred  to  the  ideas  he  presents,  hence  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  importance  that  the  relations  between  teacher  and 
pupils  be  pleasant.  The  well-known  phenomena,  whose  explanations 
are  sought  in  the  culture  epochs  theory,  prove  that  there  is  an  element 
in  apperception  not  recognized  in  Herbart's  theory  of  the  growth  o( 
Ihe  mind,  and  one  that  cannot  be  ignored  without  serious  loss.  But 
the  mind  may  repel  as  well  as  attract  ideas  by  other  means  than  through 
its  previous  acquisitions,  and  this  fact,  while  relatively  unimportant, 
deserves  to  be  recognized. 

But    the  acquisition  of  new  facts   through  what  is  usually  called  ^ 
observation,  and  the  association  of  the  these  (acts  with  previously  H 
acquired  knowledge,  is  of  small  importance  compared  with  the  acquisi- 
tions possible   through  observation  in  the  sense  in  which  we  find  the 
term  used  in  the  thesis  under  consideration. 
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William  Hawlcy  Smith  says,  in  one  of  bis  lectures,  that  the  great 
problem  of  life  is  to  straighten  out  the  interrogation  point,  and  he 
who  succeeds  in  the  task  transfers  it  into  the  mark  of  surprise  and 
admiration.  Of  course  he  assumes  that  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
famous  recipe  beginning,  "First  catch  your  hare,"  How  lew  people 
there  are  that  ever  catch  the  hare.  How  few  ever  see  an  interrogation 
point. 

In  my  school  days  I  was  required  lo  learn  many  things  about 
plants  and  animals;  and,  with  specimens  at  hand,  was  directed  to 
"observe"  certain  things.  But  I  was  expected  merely  to  see  with  the 
physical  eye;  mental  vision  was  almost  never  called  into  service, 
A  physical  peculiarity  had  no  story  to  tell  of  the  present  or  past 
environment  of  the  organism  to  which  it  belonged.  From  my  boy- 
hood 1  have  occasionally  seen  the  moon  in_  eclipse  and  admired  its 
coppery  hue ;  but  not  till  very  recently  did  it  occur  to  me  to  ask  how  it 
is  possible  lo  see  the  moon  when  in  the  full  shadow  of  the  earth,  and 
whence  it  receives  the  reddish  light  by  which  it  is  visible  ;  and  yet  1 
am  a  great  deal  like  other  people.  While  yet  attending  school  I 
learned  the  story  of  Paley's  watch,  and  learned  also  to  substitute  a 
little  god  called  "evolution  "  for  Paley's  deity.  I  studied  and  taught 
both  chemistry  and  physics  for  years  without  ever  asking  whether  the 
facts  in  these  sciences  showed  the  same  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
that  is  exhibited  by  organic  nature.  I  did  not  see  the  interrogation 
point,  so  I  did  not  learn  that  it  water,  in  its  various  forms,  had  merely 
the  average  capacity  for  absorbing  heat  without  change  of  temperature 
the  best  part  of  the  earth  would  be  a  barren  wilderness.  For  the  same 
reason  1  did  not  learn  that  if  the  fusing  and  the  volatilizing  points  of 
water  were  changed  with  those  of  any  other  ordinary  compound  known 
to  the  chemist ;  or  if  it  assumed  an  amorphous  instead  of  a  crystalline 
form  in  solidifying  ;  or  if  it  lacked  its  solvent  properties,  the  whole  earth 
would  have  been  a  lifeless  barren  waste.  Nor  did  I  learn  that  if  high 
magnetic  properties  had  been  given  to  any  one  of  the  rare  metals 
instead  of  to  iron,  the  chances  are  that  the  compass  would  stiil  be 
tinknown,  and  that  certainly  electricity  could  never  have  been  utilized 
on  a  large  scale.  I  learned  and  taught  that  light  is,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, refracted  and  reflected,  instead  of  going  straight  through,  as 
do  the  RSntgen  rays ;  but  I  did  not  learn  that  wilhom  these  seemingly 
accidental  properties,  man  could  never  have  invented  a  lens,  and  that 
our  little  god  evolution  could  never  have  constructed  an  eye.   1  learned 
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that  the  rays  are  not  equally  refrangible,  and  that  this  fact  gives 
optician  no  end  of  trouble;  but  I  asked  no  question  concerning 
utility  of  this  fact,  so  I  did  not  learn  that,  could  the  lensmakcr  hav 
had  his  way,  not  only  would  the  Hashing  colors  have  been  taken  from 

the  diamond  and  other  gems,  and  the  rainbow  from  the  receding  slorm 
cloud,  but  no  bow  of  promise  would  ever  have  spanned  the  dark  cloud 
of  mystery  that  through  all  eternity  must  have  shrouded  in  utter  darkfl 
ness  the  entrancing  world  revealed  to  us  by  the  spectroscope.  I  learna] 
that  heal  and  electricity  can  be  transmitted  by  conduction  ;  but  I  did 
not  iearn  that  if,  in  the  grand  raffle  oE  nature,  when  each  atom.  eadH 
form  of  energy,  drew  its  numerous  characteristic  properties  ^  if, « 
this  fateful  lime,  heat  and  electricity  had  but  changed  conduction 
tickets,  the  torch  of  Prometheus  would  have  been  a  far  greater  cur 
than  Pandora's  plague-dispensing  box. 

But  I  will  not  weary  you  with  further  illustrations.     We  do  not  find 
the  interrogation  points,  and,  of  course,  we  do  not  hammer  out  their 
curves.     We  know,  as  Agassiz  has  told  us,  that  tacts  are  God's  wor 
and  that  if  we  spell  out  these  words  by  observing  and  studying  iba^ 
facts  of  nature,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  and  then  arrange  them  in 
their  proper  order,  they  will  form  beautiful  sentences,  revealing  the 
very  thoughts  of  the  Creator.   But  we  stop  short  when  we  have  spelled 
out  a  word;  we  do  not  ask  its  meaning,  and  we  make  no  attempt  tofl 
place  it  with  other  words  in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  a  thought.  " 

And  right  here  I  cannot  forbear  pausing  to  say  that  to  believe  that 
the  various  forms  of  energy  and  inorganic  matter  were  alloted  their 
peculiar  properties  by  chance,  greatly  overtaxes  my  credulity.  Mea^ 
have  been  for  ages  deciphering  words  in  the  great  volume  of  naiure,iH 
and  have  found  "benevolence"  and  "design"  written  on  every  page; 
yet  they  have  nowhere  found  such  a  word  as  "happen,"  or  "accident;" 
and  one  is  warranted  in  affirming  that  in  all  the  great  lexicon  of  God 
there's  no  such  word  as  "  chance." 

But  how  are  we  to  teach  our  pupils  to  become  observers  in  the! 
broader  sense  of  the  term  ?  How  can  we  help  them  to  find  the  inter-j 
rogation  points?  We  have  not  gone  very  far  in  solving  the  problem,,' 
but  I  believe  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction.  We  do  not  icachj 
botany  and  zoSlogy  as  they  were  taught  a  generation  ago.  We 
not  so  much  concerned  now  about  the  shape  of  a  Flower  as  the  reason^ 
for  its  shape.  Children  now  do  not  learn  that  birds  rob  the  cherryl 
tree,  but  that  the  bird  renders  service  for  what  it  receives.     The  flowcrl 
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pays  the  bee  in  nectar,  the  wages  duly  earned.  At  first  glance  the  child 
sees  a  thousand  lives  go  out  thai  a  lender-hearted  girl  may  wear  3 
silken  scarf;  but  we  bid  him  look  again  and  see  that  through  man's 
agency  a  thousand  of  God's  humbler  creatures  are  called  into  existence 
and  carefully  nurtured,  that  this  same  scarf  may  be  secured.  His  physical 
eye  shows  man  a  cruel  monster  devouring  the  flesh  of  weaker  creatures, 
but  through  the  teacher's  help  the  mind's  eye  sees  that  no  flocks  nor 
herds  would  gladden  the  meadows,  no  feathered  tribes  would  enliven 
the  barnyard,  had  man  no  want  that  these  creatures  could  supply.  The 
teacher  of  today  points  out  that  " !<h  dien"  is  the  motto  that  nature 
has  given  to  each  living  thing,  from  the  humblest  plant  up  to  man 
himself. 

The  general  introduction  of  so-called  nature  study  into  our  schools 
has  afforded  occasion  for  much  waste  of  time,  but  when  we  learn  to 
look  for  the  interrogation  point  concealed  beneath  each  fact — when 
we  learn  to  observe  intelligently  —  this  recent  addition  to  an  already 
overcrowded  course  of  study  may  yel  serve  a  purpose  never  dreamed 
of  by  many  of  its  enthusiastic  advocates.  If  throughout  the  grades  the 
child  is  led  to  observe  those  things  that  will  arouse  thought  and  reward 
research  —  if  he  is  guided  in  finding  such  interrogation  points  as  he 
can  straighten,  a  habit  will  be  formed  that  will  be  worth  far  more  than 
all  the  bald  facts  that  he  may  acquire. 

Bui  while  the  school  curriculum  remains  as  now.  a  few  well-tried 
subjects  will  still  be  the  chief  means  of  intellectual  development,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  I  consider  mathematics  with  reference  lo  ihe 
topics  under  discussion.  To  the  observation  enthusiasts  referred  to 
by  Professor  Tompkins,  the  subject  preserils  few  attractions.  There 
are  no  wheels  logo  around,  no  pyrotechnics,  no  bad  odors,  no  noises. 
But  the  thoughtful  teacher  need  not  despair,  for  a  certain  kind  of 
observation  we  have  here  a  limitless  field.  We  begin  with  a  few  simple 
definitions,  a  few  self-evident  propositions  and  problems,  and  observa- 
tion does,  or  at  least  may  do,  the  rest.  It  is  said  that  we  may  teach  all 
the  mathematics  required  in  our  schools,  by  simply  asking  questions. 
In  other  words,  all  the  facts  may  be  obtained  by  systematic  observa- 
tion. Of  course  this  observation  must  be  guided.  The  beginner 
cannot  find  the  interrogation  points  —  the  teacher  must  supply  them 
—  must  ask  the  questions.  Unfortunately  we  have  so  much  ground  to 
cover,  that  we  point  out  too  much  —  require  the  pupil  to  observe  too 
little.     Because  we  must  store  his  mind  with  facts,  we  adopt  the  most 
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expeditious  means  oi  attaining  the  end,  forgetting  that  greater  ponn 
is  gained  only  by  utilizing  tliat  already  possessed.  However,  ibe 
teacher  cannot  do  all  the  work  —  Ihe   learner  must  see  some  relaiioiw 

Bch  step,  and  in  time  he  acquires  the  power  of  more  or  less  inde- 
sdent  thought —  he  finds  some  interrogation  points  for  himself.  In 
this  study  the  ideas  acquired  must  be  retained  and  used  —  they  are  the 
implements  for  acquiring  new  ideas — they  form  a  true  apperception 
mass.  Arithmetic  cannot  be  discarded  when  algebra  is  taken  up. 
When  the  student  crosses  the  jh>hs  asifiorum,  he  cannot  burn  it,  or 
leave  it  behind  him  —  it 's  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  he  must  carrj'  it  ><lfl 
the  end  of  the  march.  ™ 

Again,  all  observation  worthy  of  the  name  requires  an  exercise  of 
judgment.     Of  the  many  facts  perceived,  only  those  must  be  noted 
that  can  be  utilized.     The  demonstration  of  a  proposition  in  mathc-     ' 
matics,  or  the  solution  of  a  problem,  always  involves  more  or  lessoffl 
this   discriminating   observation.      A   few   months  ago   two    Denver  ~ 
teachers  were  prompted,  by  the  same  facts,  to  make  a  study  of  circu- 
lating decimals.     One  sought  to  demonstrate  the  principles  on  which 
certain  seemingly  curious  facts  depend  ;  the  other  wished   to  utiliie 
repetends  in  the  preparation  of  convenient  problems  for  mechanical 
drill.     Both  discovered,  each  for  himself,  certain  things  not  noted  iofl 
ordinary  text-books  ;  but  tacts  that  were  seized  with  eagerness  by  one, 
were  utterly  ignored  by  the  other.     The  first  produced  demonstrations 
in  which  abstruse  algebraic  theorems  were  required ;  the  other  con- 
structed   a  table  of    four  hundred   numbers  that    furnished    eighteen 
thousand  graded  problems  in  multiplication  with  their  answers,  besides 
a  few  million  problems  in  addition  and  division.     Both  became  inter- 
ested in  the  same  facts,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  work  both 
became  cognizant  of  the  same  new  [acts,  but  each  selected  those  thai 
bore  upon  his  chosen  problem  and  thus  reached  his  goal. 

Again,  it  is  obvious  that  in  mathematics  the  instructor  may  know 
more  accurately  (he  apperception  mass  of  each  student  than  in  almost 
any  other  study.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  members  of  the  class  will 
differ  less,  one  from  another,  in  the  matter  of  acquiring  ideas  than  in 
other  branches. 

Still  further,  in  mathematics  the  mind  is  never  prejudiced  by  pre- 
viously acquired  ideas  against  the  reception  of  a  new  mathematical 
fact.  But  a  fossilized  theology  has  in  past  times  often  interfered  with 
Ihe  study  of  other  fossils.    Political  prejudices  may  paralyze  our  apper- 
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ceptian  mass  when  an  unwelcome  economic  idea  is  presented.  For 
example,  we  all  know  that  the  production  of  gold  is  largely  from 
placets  and  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  accidental  circumstances, 
while  that  of  silver  involves  deep  mining  and  depends  more  upon  the 
stale  oE  mechanical  skill.  We  know  also  that  the  production  o[  the 
yellow  metal  has  been  far  more  variable,  as  we  should  expect  it  to  be. 
We  further  know  that  while,  through  legislative  interferences  with 
supply  and  demand,  they  practically  fluctuated  together,  the  yellow 
metal  always  took  the  lead  both  in  rising  and  falling;  and  since  their 
divorce,  has  risen  far  more  than  silver  has  fallen.  From  all  this  it 
follows  that  the  while  metal  is  more  stable  in  value.  But  if  your 
apperception  mass  is  antagonistic  to  this  conclusion,  and  I  had  to  be 
hanged  or  convince  you  of  its  validity,  I  should  order  my  ascension 
robe. 


DISCUSSION    OF  HERBARTIAN    PRINCIPLES    FOR  SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS. 


RepoTird  by  Professor  J.  N.  Wilkinson, 
Kmporia  (Kan.)  Sisle  Nonnal. 


The  meeting  of  the  Herbarl  club  at  Chattanooga  introduced  for 
the  first  time  in  America  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Herbart 
to  secondary  schools.  The  paper  printed  to  introduce  the  discussion 
on  that  subject  was  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  a  report  made  by  Dr. 
Frick,  of  Halle,  and  Dr.  Friedel,  of  Stendal.  This  discussion  is  very 
interesting  as  raising  the  question  whether  the  same  notions  as  lo  con- 
centration and  interest  should  guide  in  the  secondary  schools,  as  have 
been  urged  heretofore  by  Herbart's  disciples  in  this  country,  for  the 
elementary  schools. 

The  following  items  from  the  summary  of  the  translation  contain 
the  points  most  frequently  referred  to  by  the  speakers  in  the  discussion: 

"Herbart's  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  as  of  a  perfectly  simple 
monad  is  rejected  by  the  reviewers. 

"  Knowledge  exercises,  indeed,  a  strong  influence  upon  the  will, 
but  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  essential  source  of  the  will. 

"  Not  knowledge,  but  interest,  is  the  purpose  and  aim  of  alt  instruc- 
tion. 
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"The  materials  offered  for  concenlratioD  in  the  cotiitnoa 
are  rejected  for  the  secondary  schools.     But  "  very  weighty  and  ■ 
able  thoughts  for  our  secondary  schools  are  involved   in  the  proposil 
of  such  iiDportant  material  of  concentration   from   the   epochs 
turning-points  of  historical  development,'  " 

Dr.  J,  E.  Russell,  President  Teachers"  College,  Columbia  Uni\t 
sity.  New  York : 

"  n  the  Herbartian  pedagogy  has  anything  of  value  for  the  hij 
school  men  of  this  country,  it  Is  most  unfortunate  that  their  altentji 
should  be  attracted   to   it  in  this  form.     It  may  be  wise  to  ask  us  to 
bow  down  to  some  things  German,  but  not  to  all   tilings  German 
This  monograph  was  written  at  a  time  when  Dr.  Frick  and  others  we:t 
discussing  the  bearings  of  Hcrbart  on  the  problems  of  education  as  a 
whole.     A  large  part  of  the  review  under  discussion   is   devoted  lo^ 
things  which  should  be  passed  over  entirely  in  America.     Herbait^^J 
theory  of  the  soul  should  be  passed   over  without   discussion  as  W~ 
what  psychology  should  be  the  basis  of  this  pedagogy.     If  we  are  it 
look  for  any  help  in  the  field  of  secondary  instruciion,  we  must  belief 
that  whatever  is  true  in   primary  instruction  will  be  true  in  secondarr' 
instruction.     I    wish  to  confine  my    remarks  to  what    is   true  in  the 
secondary  grades.     I  wish  to  point  out  the  chief  defect  of  this  peda- 
gogy as  applied  to  the  pupils  of  our  schools.     It  takes  no  account  of 
the  forming  of  the  will  by  other  forces  than  school  instruction.     Thf 
child  does  not  receive  all  his  education  in   the  schoolroom.    Th^^f 
schoolroom    training  is  a  comparatively  small   part  of  his  education, 
although    it  happens  to  be  a  very  important  part.     To  the  child  who 
does  not  come  into  the  school  until  he  is  five  or  six  years  of  age,  aii< 
who  then  remains  in  school  less  than  forty  weeks  a  year,  even  though 
it   be  six  years  or  forty  years,  the  school   cannot  come  as  an  all-con- 
trolling force,  for  its  instruction  does  not  include  the  whole  groum 
of  his  education.     There  is  an  education  that  comes  from  without  the 
school.     We  only  need  to  give   our  attention  lo  primitive  forms  of 
education  to  see  that  a  whole  people  can   bring  themselves  lo  a  htgl 
position   and  maintain  themselves  there  with  nothing  comparable  to 
school    Instruction.     The  instruction  given  bv  the  school  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  form  will  and  character.     That  instruction  must  be  connected 
with  something  else. 

"  I  do  not  choose  to  discuss  the  sources  of  education  so  much  as 
the  question  ;  '  What  shall  be  its  purposes  ?     Shall  it  be  an  allegemtini 
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Eildung,  a  general  culture,  or  shall  it  be  a  special  training  ?'  We  arc 
told  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  specialization.  IE  we  grant  that  it  is 
better  to  do  one  thing  well  than  many  poorly,  I  ask,  '  How  are  we  to 
do  even  one  thing  unless  the  individual  doer  have  an  interest  In  some- 
thing beyond  himself?'  That  is  the  old  question  of  individualism 
earned  to  the  extreme.  Shall  we  educate  ihe  individual  for  himself 
alone,  or  shall  we  consider  the  social  order  also  ?  Shall  we  look  some- 
what beyond  the  individual  to  the  good  of  the  whole  ?  We  may  say, 
theoretically,  that  each  individual  is  to  be  given  ihe  best  opportunity 
to  develop  lo  the  fullest  extent  all  his  powers.  But  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  doctrine  of  Herbarl,  (hat  many-sided  interest  is  to  control  the 
motives,  it  will  preclude  the  extreme  of  individualistic  notion.  The 
high  school  is  dominated  by  the  idea  of  college  preparation,  and  the 
ability  to  gain  strength  that  enables  pupils  to  pass  an  examination  is 
one  of  the  chief  ideals  that  we  hold  before  ourselves.  This  notion  has 
given  us  something  else  in  place  of  the  incentive  of  interest.  We  are 
to  look  to  the  individual ;  we  are  to  look  to  the  social  order.  If  the 
child  is  to  be  considered  most,  we  need  not  insist  that  the  teacher  shall 
use  every  means  possible  to  develop  all  the  pupil's  powers  until  he  has 
the  world-view,  and  then  we  may  begin  lo  specialize.  That  notion  of 
specialization  is  now  creeping  into  our  high  schools  through  Ihe  theory 
that  the  high-school  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
course  of  study.  The  child  is  allowed  to  choose  with  the  imperfect 
view  that  the  pupil  must  necessarily  have.  To  permit  such  an  imma- 
ture person  as  this  to  make  choices  for  himself  is  to  carry  the  idea  of 
Specialization  to  the' extreme,  and  is  to  give  us  a  product  far  less  desir- 
<able  than  would  be  the  all-round  man.  or  the  man  of  many-sided  inter- 
est. As  for  myself,  it  seems  that  all  the  way  up,  even  into  the  college 
course  as  distinguished  from  the  university,  the  idea  shall  be  the  all- 
round  training  of  the  individual  with  a  view  to  rounding  up  this  world- 
view  for  the  student  before  we  allow  him  to  take  up  the  electives. 

"  Now,  if  instruction  in  the  schoolroom  is  not  all-sufficient,  it  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  education  that  does  not  come  directly  from  the 
teacher,  we  can  safely  trust  the  pupil  of  the  high  school  to  fill  out  a  great 
many  lines  during  several  years,  not  with  the  view  of  getting  all  there 
is  in  any  one  department,  or  of  understanding  a  specialty  from  the 
scientific  stand-point  of  the  college  professor.  We  can  trust  his  future 
experience  to  systematize  and  organize;  the  instruction  in  our  high 
hools  need  not  be  conducted  In  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  a  strictly 
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Bcientific  spirit,  but  in  a  spirit  largely  guided  by  this  world-view  tlui 
has  been  explained.  Whelher  ihe  school  be  a  preparation  for  coilegr 
or  for  li(e,  the  idea  underlying  the  work  should,  not  be  the  cuclnsivt 
and  scientitic  view,  not  the  narrow  view  which  will  look  at  history, 
geography,  and  other  such  studies  as  something  standing  each  by  iticU, 
but  a  view  which  will  bring  one  to  bear  on  the  other,  even  though  ihc 
systematic  development  of  any  one  subject  should  not  be  (ollowd 
out  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner.  If  we  are  to  develop  ihf  ail 
round  man,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  subjects  of  the  course  into 
such  relations,  one  with  the  other.  As  Dr.  Frick  thought  this  the 
most  important  thing  for  the  German  teachers  to  do  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  courses  for  the  gymnasia,  so  I  think  the  most  important  ihiD| 
for  American  teachers  to  do  is  to  arrange  so  that  each  studv  shall 
contribute  to  the  building  up  of  the  many-sided  interest.  They  should 
not  seek  first  of  all  to  leach  according  to  the  views  of  some  college 
professor,  but  to  teach  so  that  the  energy  shall  be  concentrated  upon  the 
building  up  of  the  mass  of  apperceptive  material  for  future  addillom 
by  the  pupils.  If  we  had  been  asked  to  discuss  the  last  two  or  three 
chapters  of  DeCarmo's  Herhart  and  Herbartians  we  should  have 
had  something  more  definite  than  this  report  to  guide  us.  If  we  had 
been  asked  to  study  Dr.  Prick's  programme,  which  can  today  be  found 
in  operation  in  German  gymnasia,  we  should  have  had  a  moredetiniie 
work.  The  study  of  the  suggested  correlation  of  the  classics  as  given 
in  this  report  is  by  no  means  the  best  work  we  might  have  had  from 
Dr.  Frick." 

Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo.  President  of  Swarthmore  College,  Penasyl 
vania : 

"  I  will  add  just  one  word  in  the  way  of  reason  for  the  position 
taken  by  the  paper  and  Dr.  Russell.  On  our  journey  to  this  city  we 
may  have  been  impressed  by  the  idea  that  the  old  primitive  rural  coD' 
ditions  still  prevail.  It  looks  as  if  we  had  the  old  primitive  ides  ot 
the  individual,  the  man  who  took  his  gun  and  his  family  into  thi 
woods  to  hew  out  a  living  in  the  forest,  having  an  individualism  lh> 
need  not  pay  any  attention  to  his  neighbors.  That  individualism  wai 
the  product  of  a  civilization  that  no  longer  exists.  The  motive  powi 
in  [hose  days  was  muscle,  cither  of  man  or  of  beast.  As  Dr.  Stron 
puts  it,  every  set  of  muscles  brings  with  it  a  mouth,  and  the  feeding 
that  month  was  almost  the  entire  concern.  Now,  one  set  of  muscles 
can,  with  the  help  of  machinery,  feed  many  mouths.     By  increasing 
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the  power  oE  luachincTy  one  man  can  feed  an  increased  number  of 
mouths.  Our  civilization  has  undergone  a  radical  transformation. 
City  population  has  risen  from  3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population 
a  century  ago  to  30  per  cent,  at  the  present  time,  and  the  per  cent. 
of  urban  population,  even  with  vastly  increased  total  population.  Is 
Still  to  go  on  increasing.  The  country  boy  must  go  to  the  city  to  get 
his  living,  for  machinery  has  taken  his  place  on  the  farm.  We  must 
develop  an  individualism,  but  we  must  develop  it  with  a  new  basis, 
the  basis  of  an  urban  life.  The  only  way  to  bring  him  in  touch  with 
the  world  as  it  is,  is  to  give  him  this  many-sided  interest.  In  the 
college  at  Swarthmore  we  divide  our  subjects  into  three  classes  ;  First, 
the  elementary  subjects,  such  as  English,  literature,  and  history  ;  sec- 
ond,  the  scientific  subjects,  such  as  chemistry,  biology,  and  physics  ; 
third,  economic  subjects,  which  show  individuals  in  operation  together, 
in  cooperation.  Even  they  who  specialize  in  one  of  these  departments 
should  get  the  idea  of  the  world-view,  and  the  place  to  get  the  roots 
of  this  idea  is  the  high  school.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Harvard 
idea,  which  allows  the  pupil  10  narrow  his  course  by  free  electives  in 
the  high  school  or  even  in  the  grammar  school." 

Professor  L.  H.  Galbreath,  School  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Buf- 
falo. New  York  : 

"  1  am  slightly  confused  by  the  paper  and  its  discussion.  Id  the 
first  place,  this  paper  stales  that  pedagogy  is  based  upon  psychology 
and  ethics.  I  doubt  that.  It  is  not  true  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not 
true  as  a  matter  of  theory.  IE  we  can  overthrow  so  easily  the  basis 
of  psychology  and  ethics,  I  want  to  ask  what  we  have  on  which  to  base 
as  a  superstructure  a  system  of  pedagogy.  What  kind  of  ethics  ? 
What  kind  of  psychology  ?  Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  It  Is 
B  new  psychology?  We  have  apparently  all  agreed  that  interest  is  to 
be  the  aim.  I  aiu  confused  as  to  how  we  should  interpret  the  word 
interest.  We  have  looked  upon  interest  in  two  ways  :  First,  as  a 
guide  in  the  selection  of  subjects ;  second,  as  an  incentive,  the  thing 
which  gives  the  'go'  to  work.  Interest  is  to  guide  us  in  the  treat- 
ment of  subjects,  and  we  are  also  talking  of  the  interest  of  the  child 
as  a  guide  to  him  in  his  own  work.  On  the  one  hand  we  study  psy- 
chology, ethics,  and  almost  everything  else,  to  gain  the  goal  of  educa- 
tion to  which  we  want  to  lead  the  child  through  instruction.  Now, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  we  face  about  in  using  interest  as 
what  is  to  guide  the  child." 
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Dr.  Charles  McMurrj-,  Stale  Normal  University,  Normal,  IDiDotS: 
"  Dr.  Russell's  objection  to  the  thesis  under  discussion  is  not  we!) 
founded.     The  style  of  Dr.  Frick  is  diflicuit  and  involved,  arid  one  lo 
which  we  are  DOl  accustomed,  and  we  may  fail  to  appreciate  hire  oa 
that  account.     Dr.  Frick  criticises  Herbarl  on  some  points.     Herbart's 
theory  that  the  soul  is  a  simpie  monad  is  rejected  by  these   reviewer^^ 
The  other  point  of  criticism,  namely,  the  will,  is  also  a  maner  of  <3i^| 
pute  with  us  in  this  club,  as  we  have  discussed  Herbarl ;  those  are  the 
two   points  to  which  we  have  the  greatest  objection  in   this  country. 
There  is  in  this  translation  just  the  briefest  sort  of  a  reference  to  iJw 
method  of  approach  to  the  question  of  the  will.     This  is  the  objectio 
that  Dr.  Harris  has  so   frequently  set  up  for  us  to  think  about,  and 
making  us  think  about  it  he  has  done  the  Herbartians  great  service. 
"  The    third    proposition  is,   that  not    knowledge  but    interest  is 
the  purpose  and  aim  of  all  instruction.     Now.  1  am  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  refute  a  proposition  that  was  made  by  Dr.  Russell,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Herbartian  school  sets  up  instruction  as  all-suffi- 
cient.    This    is    true  neither  here    nor  elsewhere.     Anyone   who  bai 
studied   DeGarmo's  Herbart  ami   Herbartians   and    Felkin's   I»tn- 
duetion    to    Herbart    knows    that  there    are  three  things  which  the 
Herbartian   emphasizes,   namely,   rnstruciJon,   discipline,  and  go.era- 
ment.     Instruction  is  to  draw  in  all  the  experience  which  the  child  ha 
received  or  can  receive,  including  the  first  sin  years  of  life.     The  dc 
trine  of  apperception  is  based  on  that  notion,  and  the  objection 
the  doctrine  of  apperception  is  of  the  same  character  as  is  the  obje 
lion  of  Dr.  Russell,   that  we  cannot  control  all  instruction.     I  warn' 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  besides  instruction  and  apperception 
we  emphasize  discipline.      No  Herbartian  pretends  to  say  that  anyi 
one  of  the  three  aims  I  have  mentioned  answers  all  purposes,  or  is 
the  complete  thing  by  itself.    As  to  discipline  and  training,  which  seem  j 
to  be  ignored  by  the  first  speaker   I  want  to  challenge  his  position,  | 
because  it  is  a  misconception  and  is  a  misstatement  of  the  view  of  the] 
Herbartian  school  to  which  we  will  not  submit  for  a  moment.     There! 
are  other  means  of  character  development  besides  instruction,  which 
we  all  agree  in  emphasising.     We  are  able  to  meet  successfully  the 
objection  made  by  Dr.  Russell  when  he  asks  what  we  are  to  do  with  a  | 
child  six  years  of  age  when  he  comes  with  a  large  previous  experience,! 
What  does  apperception  mean  if  not  that  the  child's  instruction  must  ■ 
root  itself  right  back  in  the  child's  experience  ?     Education  is  the 
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unification  of  the  child's  whole  experience,  and  the  school  is  the  only 
instiUition  that  has  any  systematic  means  of  organizing  the  child's 
previous  linowledge  and  experience,  including  that  which  precedes  the 
school.  I  think  probably  Herliart  did  over-emphasize  instruction. 
and  that  he  over-estimates  the  possibility  of  organizing  all  instruction, 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  duty  of  organizing  in  the  school  all  of  the 
child's  previous  experience  is  imperative. 

"Just  one  other  reply.  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  Mr.  Russell's 
proposition  that  we  do  not  care  what  the  teachers  have  done  in 
another  country.  Dr.  Frick  has  been  struggling  at  Halle  with  these 
problems,  and  this  study  has  been  gradually  taken  up  by  the  teachers 
of  Germany,  until  now.  after  a  growth  of  twenty  years,  they  have 
worked  out  for  themselves  some  conclusions,  while  we  hai-e  scarcely 
raised  in  this  country  the  questions  with  which  they  began.  Dr.  Russell 
speaks  of  studies  thai  have  no  relation  to  us.  I  cannot  see  why  we  ignore 
a  first-class  schoolmaster  because  he  is  a  German.  We  should  not  refuse 
lo  study  his  work  any  more  than  we  should  decline  to  study  the  gov- 
ernment of  Russia.  It  is  worth  while  to  know  about  it,  even  if  we  do 
not  adopt  it.  As  lo  the  point  of  Herbarl's  pedagogy  being  based 
upon  psychology  and  ethics.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Tompkins.  The 
question  raised  by  these  reviewers  is,  '  How  far  has  Herbart  in  his 
pedagogy  touched  upon  principles  that  are  recognized  by  every  scien- 
tifically based  psychology  ? '  Mr.  Galbreath  sets  up  a  false  standard 
in  rejecting  psychology  and  ethics  as  a  basis  for  pedagogy. 

Dr.  Harris,  National  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington: 
"  I  would  first  call  attention  to  the  words  concentration  and  cor- 
relation. Both  words  are  used  in  the  paper.  My  chief  objection  to 
making  that  division  the  important  thing  in  the  course  of  study  is  my 
suspicion  that  there  is  not  a  good  psychology  or  ontology  underlying 
Herbartianism,  not  because  1  do  not  believe  in  concentration  or  cor- 
relation in  the  proper  sense,  namely,  in  the  world-view.  H  one  reads 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  he  will  be  forced  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  each  one  of  these  branches  has  a  relation  to  the 
Wellanschauung.  That  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  interest  which 
connects  all  parts  of  the  course  of  study.  I  am  glad  that  our  friends 
are  pushing  the  Herbartian  pedagogy,  but  when  they  reject  Herbart's 
philosophy  they  do  not  put  anything  in  its  place,and  therefore  do  not 
have  the  world-view  with  which  to  connect  all  the  parts  of  the  course 
3f    study;    hence  they  omit   the  fundamental    principle   of    interest. 
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We  cannot  properly  say  that  any  other  philosophy  will  do  just  as  well 
for  the  basis  of  Herbarlian  pedagogy. 

"  With  regard  to  the  secondary  schools,  neither  the  traDslation  Dor 
the  editors  have  defined  the  elements  of  secondary  educatioo.  In  tlw 
gymnasium  is  some  elementary  work,  some  secondary,  and  soqk 
higher.  The  elementary  takes  up  things  in  a  fragmentary  manno- 
The  elementary  schools  cannot,  therefore,  give  a  world-view." 

C.  A.  McMurry  : 

"There  was  a  thought  presented  by  Dr.  Harris  in  the  discussion 
of  Professor  Tompkins'  paper  to  the  effect  that  the  WeUansthauuu^ 
is  identified  with  the  highest  form  of  interest.  Now,  that  isall  right  for 
the  maturely  educated  person,  but  the  great  problem  of  education  is  to 
see  that  by  some  means  the  child  is  supplied  with  the  iVeilaHuhaii»ni- 
The  little  child  does  not  have  it.  and  he  cannot  get  it.  Our  problem  is, 
'  What  shall  we  do  with  the  children  who  do  not  possess  it  ?'  The  child 
at  the  age  of  six  has  no  life-purpose,  unless  it  is  to  make  mischief  anit 
have  a  good  time.  How  shall  he  be  set  to  work  after  driving  him  through 
a  discipline  in  school  that  antagonizes  him  with  the  school  7  Ho*, 
little  by  little,  to  set  up  the  little  daily  life-purposes  of  the  child?  The 
philosopher  avoids  this  difficulty  by  setting  up  a  mature  lVeUait$tha»- 
utig.  Make  knowledge  not  simply  a  dull  drill,  not  a  disagreeable 
thing,  but  a  spiritual  development,  and  you  have  solved  the  probi 
by  developing  gradually  a  Weltanschauung." 

[In  the  discussion  of  interest  as  related  to  the  world-view  (Wti 
aauhituung)  a  marked  constrast  is  apparent  between  Herbart  and  Dr. 
Harris.  "  The  world-view,"  says  Dr.  Harris.  "  cannot  be  given  by  ihe 
elementary  school."  It  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  mature  life  of  the 
thinker.  Again  he  says :  "  The  relation  of  each  branch  of  study  to  thi 
Weltanschauung  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  interest  which  connects 
all  parts  ol  the  course  of  study."  Herbari's  view  of  interest,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  thai  of  a  pervasive  principle  that  invigorates  everi-  hour 
of  study  in  childhood.  Its  chief  value  is  in  giving  healthy  tone  and 
vigor  to  children's  studies  as  they  grow  toward  maturity.  With  Her 
bar!  the  interest  is  the  very  spirit  and  test  ol  the  educative  process.  Itj 
is  difficult  to  see  that  Dr.  Harris  has  much  use  for  interest  until  loni 
after  the  educative  process  of  childhood  is  over  and  the  thinker  t 
mature  life  has  occasion  to  take  a  broad  view  of  studies.  Herbari  his 
in  mind  the  child  in  the  process  of  growth,  Dr.  Hairis  the  adult.— 
Nott  by  the  Ediior.'\ 
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Dr.  VV.  T.  Harris  : 

"  The  services  of  the  Herbarlian  society  have  been  very  great  in 
awaltening  thought,  but  some  of  Herbart's  teachings  must  be  rejected. 
I  notice  that  Herbart  in  his  philosophy  denies  the  will,  and  tiiakes  li 
a  part  of  feeling.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  places  in  which  he 
dwells  on  the  cultivation  of  the  will.  How  can  he  cultivate  it?  How 
can  he  have  morals?  I  have  a  crucial  question  In  ask  of  any  Hur- 
bartian  :  Do  you  /lelteve  that  ilie  human  ego  can  inhihil  thr  (haiit  of 
causation  in  which  it  finds  itse/f  f  Can  it  modify  the  chain  of  causa- 
tion and  originate  new  lines  of  causation?  It  seems  to  nie  that  the 
German  writers  of  the  Hcrbartian  school  have  no  conception  of  the 
nature  of  morals.  It  1  cannot  modify  my  chain  of  causation  I  am 
not  responsible  for  it,  and  am  not  a  moral  being.  I  certainly  can 
modify  it,  and  I  can  inhibit  it  altogether.  I  can  decline  to  continue 
the  chain  of  causation,  and  I  can  persist  in  this  even  until  I  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom as  a  consequence.  These  writers  try  to  avoid  that  point  and  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  inferring  the  transcendental  will,  Thev  do  not 
believe  in  the  transcendental  will.  The  transcendental  will  ran  origi- 
nate a  causal  series,  and  they  cannot  account  for  it  in  their  philosophy. 

"  There  could  be  no  real  action  without  an  idea,  i  would  not  eat 
suppiT  if  1  did  not  want  to  do  it.  The  will  controls  in  all  these  mat- 
ters. It  turns  these  ideas  into  reals  and  makes  a  new  chain  of  caus- 
ality. This  is  the  second  free  act  of  the  will.  Its  first  act  makes  the 
ideal  or  motive;  its  second  realizes  the  ideal  or  motive.  When  it  ads 
from  motives  it  is,  therefore,  doubly  free," 

C  ,A,  McMurry  : 

"  I  fell  sure  that  Ut.  Harris,  because  of  his  body  of  appcrceiving 
ideas,  would  attack  the  point  relating  to  will.  Now,  the  ground 
on  which  the  auihr.rs  of  the  theses  based  tlieir  adoption  of  his  [leda- 
gogy  rs  what  they  found  in  Hcrbarl  that  can  be  found  in  almost  any 
modern  system  of  philosophy.  That  they  have  most  fully  adopted 
Ilcrbarl's  view,  as  far  as  tliey  have  adopted  any,  is  proven  by  the  later 
theses  of  the  .Supplement. 

"As  to  the  question  often  raised  by  Dr.  Harris  concerning  the  possi- 
bility of  a  person's  undertaking  some  good  work  in  the  face  of  danger 
thai  may  lead  even  to  uiartyrdoui,  a  reformer  will  not  do  thai  imk"<s 
he  has  idcits  in  his  head.  He  does  not  act  blindly.  He  suffers  itiar- 
tyrdom  because  he  has  an  ideal.  These  ideals  which  influence  the 
«ri)l  are  the  products  of  careful  education. 
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"  In  the  course  outlined  by  Dr.  Frick  we  find  the  standard  Lalino^H 
Greek  classics.  Can  it  be  said  that  our  secondary  schools  are  not  co^H 
cerncd  about  these  ?  " 

[Hcrbarl  not  only  did  not  lielicve  in  the  transcendental  will,  Itui 
lie  protested  ;i(^4inst  this  nulion  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  mind 
Hcrbart's  [irolest  .'ij^ainst  Kant's  idea  of  the  irant^ccn dental  freedom  ^^ 
the  will  is  the  starting  point  in  his  system  of  pedagogy.  This  is  aot^| 
weak  point  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Hjirris.  hul  was  lonsciously  sel  up 
by  Hcrbarl  himself  as  the  corner  slone  of  his  system  of  education.  Hit 
argument,  briefly  staled,  is  as  follows  :  education  is  impassible  on  the 
basis  of  the  transcendental  freedom  of  the  will.  Such  a  transcendent 
free  will  is  beyond  the  reach  of  educative  influences.  Ii  cannot  be  in  jaj 
way  touched  or  molded  by  educative  influences.  How  is  it  possible  '■ 
make  any  impression  upon  a  child  or  get  any  sort  of  mural  leverage  i 
all  impressions,  all  ideas,  all  experience,  .tII  habits  are  less  than  dusl  m_ 
the  balance  compared  with  this  free  will  ?  What  can  parents  do,  wha 
can  the  teachers  do,  when  all  their  efforts  lie  beneath  the  contempt 
this  iranscendcnial  will  ? 

Speaking  of  the  free  will  above.  Dr.  Harris  says;  "Its  first  ac 
makes  the  ideal  or  motive."  The  word  make  has  evidently,  in  thispM 
sa^e,  a  peculiar  meaning'.  From  llerbart'.s  standjioint  it  is  fair  to  ^ij 
that  experience  and  education  make  the  ideals,  thai  the  intellect  xai 
the  feelings  play  a  part  coordinate  with  the  will  in  determininc;  iti 
circle  o(  thought  upon  which  the  exercise  of  will  power  is  based. - 
Note  by  Ihf  Eili/or.] 

Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  Principal  of  School  of  Pedagogy,  Universitj'l 
..I    Buffalo  : 

"  In  summing  up,  we  may  say  thai  on  the  whole  we  have  granted 
that  interest  is  the  aim  of  the  high  school ;  second,  that  interest  should 
be  many-sided,  and  that  it  should  be  morally  educative.     Dr.  Russell 
suggests  that   the  work   in    the   high  school   be   less  elective,  and  the] 
matter  of  the  course  be  specially  correlated. 

"  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  among  at  least  three  of  the] 
speakers  in   relation   to  the  aims  of  instruction.      Herbarl,  regarding 
the  soul  as  he  did,  looked  chiefly  to  instruction.      Heviewed  pedagogifj 
as  an  architectural  system.     According  to  Herbart's  psychology,  that  i 
is  the  light   in  which   instruction  is  seen,  but    objections   to  that   psy- 
chology appear  in  ihe  article  under  discussion.     The  Froebelian  view 
is  better,  and  this,  back  of  the  Hetbartian  pedagogy,  makes  the  child 
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a  greater  factor.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have,  accord- 
ing to  froebel,  a  larger  native  force  in  the  child  than  according  lo 
Herbarl.  Still,  lliere  might  be  an  objection  to  the  Froebelian  view, 
because  of  the  ignoring  of  ihe  personality  of  the  teacher. 

"The  theses  quoted  omit  hygiene  and  other  things  for  lack  of 
time. 

"We  understand  Dr.  Harris  to  say  that  conception  of  life  guides 
observation.  Dr.  Charles  McMurry  expresses  a  desire  to  correct  the 
child's  conception  of  life  from  time  to  time  in  order  thai  the  latter 
observation  may  be  more  nearly  correct. 

"  We  have  stated  thai  the  aim  should  be  interest.  The  last  discus- 
sion shows  that  we  should  have  an  ethical  aim.  The  remark  is  made 
that  we  overthrow  Herban's  ethics  and  psychology.  Again,  the 
inquiry  is  made,  '  Shall  wc  adopt  any  other  ethics  and  psychology  ?  " 
The  Iranslation  says  that  any  ethics  Ihal  recognizes  tuoral  law  will 
serve  as  a  basis.  It  is  also  there  urged  that  the  will  must  be  regarded 
as  capable  of  education.  The  question  is  raised  whether  Herbart's 
pedagogy  must  be  regarded  as  based  on  all  the  parts  of  his  psychol- 
ogy, and  as  to  whether  Herbart's  pedagogy  can  stand  on  one  system 
ol  psychology  as  well  as  on  another.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
several  different  systems  of  psychology  stand  for  apperception,  and 
several  systems  for  induction  and  for  other  educational  ideas;  and  it 
is  on  these  few  large  points  in  psychology  thai  pedagogy  rests. 

"As  lo  the  question   of  transcendental  will,  that  was  .one  of  the 

first  considered   by    Herbart.     How  can  we   teachers  ever  gel   at    the 

transcendental  will  ?     We  are  afraid    lo  give  a  nickel  novel  to  a  child 

lest   he  yield    to    its   influence.      If  the  will    is  independent,  how  can 

Ithere   be  any  danger  ?     If  independent,  how  can  we  influence  it  or 

ledncatc  il  ?     So  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question." 


THE   NATIONAL   HKKBART  SOCIETY. 

'         I.  Purpose  and  Plan  of  the  society. 

a,  Condilions  for  itiembcrshjp.     Local  dubs. 

3.  List  ot  yearbooks  and  Supplements  publislied. 

4.  A  carefully  planned  course  of  study  in  the  ]jedagogyof  Herbarl, 
with  definite  references  lo  leading  books  by  chapter  and  page. 

5.  List  of  books  referred  to  in  the  course  of  study,  with  publishers 
and  price. 

PLAN  AND    PURPOSE. 

The  National  Herbart  Society  was  established  for  the  purjioseof 
securing  a  scientific  study  and  discussion  of  leading  [irobleuis  in 
public  education.  It  has  thus  fur  published  three  Yearbooks  with  their 
Supplements,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  deepen  the  knowledge  and 
interest  of  teachers  in  iiuportanl  questions. 

It  is  ihe  purpose  of  this  society  to  secure  the  ablest  treatment  of 
these  topics  in  the  Yearbooks,  and  a  free  and  full  discussion  of  them 
from  every  jniporlanl  standpoint.  A  Yearbook  is  published  and  dis- 
tributed lo  the  members  in  June  of  each  year,  about  a  month  before 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  A  Supplement 
is  also  published  and  sent  lo  the  members  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  in  February  of  each  year. 


CONDirtUNS  FOR  MKMDEKSHtP. 

The  society  desires  the  regular  membership  of  all  teachers  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  questions  discussed.  Membership  costs 
one  dollar  per  year  for  each  person,  and  entitles  the  member  lo  one 
Yearbook  and  Supplement.  Previous  Yearbooks  and  Supplements 
may  be  had  at  the  same  rate. 

LOCAL  CLUBS. 

Many  local  Herbart  Clubs  have  been  formed  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  Yearbooks  and  Supplements. 

Where  a  local  club  of  four  or  more  persons  is  organized  the  fee  for 
each  person  is  75  cents  per  year.  In  such  cases  the  organiser  of  the 
club  will  remit  the  fees  to  the  Secretary  and  receive  the  Yearboolcs  (or 
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distribution.  Such  a  club  usu^ty  holds  regular  irieetin^  for  llie  di 
cussion  uf  the  Yearbooks  or  other  literature  recoianiended  hy  ibt 
society.  Those  desiring  meaibcrship  singly  or  in  clubs  should 
address 

C)IARLES  A.  McMURRV. 
The  UQivcrsily  of  Chicago, 

Chica^.  Ilhnots. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Four  YcarlMwiks  and  iheir    Supplements   have   been    published  by  tbt 
»ociciy  as  follows : 

Fiisl  Yearbook  for  f8q5  — 

'■  Pressing  PrDblcms,  C.  UeCatnio. 

"  Coticenlralion,"  F,  McMurry. 

"  Cullure-Epochs,"C.  C.  VanLiew. 

"  Course  of  Siudy  in  Primary  Grades."  Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMniry. 

First  Supplement  for  jBcjs^ 

Discussion  of  the  ahovt'  ti'pics. 

Second  Supplement  for  i8q5  — 

■■  Intetvsl  as  related  to  Will.'"  John  Dewey. 
Second  Yearbook  for  l8y6  — 

"  Isulaliun  and  Uiiillc;tliuii,'*  F.  E.  White. 

"The  Cuilurc-Epochs,''  Lultcna,  Sccley,   Brown,   Dewey,  (iutbreJi 
Hinsdale,  Felmlcy,  and  VanUew 

"  Literature  in  ihc  High  School,"  J.  Rose  Colby. 

Supplemcut  (or  i8g6  — 

"Training  for  Citizenship."  J.  W.  Jenks. 

Third  Yearbook  for  1897^ 

"  Moral  Education,"  John  Uewey,  Charles  UeGarmo.  Win.  T.  lU: 
and  John  Adams. 

Sup|ilemeni  for  1897^ 

"  Traininp   for   Citicinship."   E.   ].   James,  C,   C.   Vaji   Liew.  J.  W 
Jenks,  Frank  McMurry,  Louis  Galbrealh,  H.  M.  Slauson,  O. 
Bright,  Frank  Uixon. 

Second  Supplement  for  1897  — 

"  Observation  and  Apperception,"  Arnold  Tompkins. 

"  The  Appticatiou  of  the  I'rinclplcs  of  Herbarl  to  Secondary  Scliools. 
Dr.  Frick  and   Dr,  Friedel. 
Fourth  Yearbook. 
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The  whole  series  of  Yearbooks  and  Supfilemenls  tor  the  lirsl  (our  years 
be  sent  to  any  address  tor  S3.00. 

ft 

A  COURSE  OF  STUDV  IN  THE  PEDACOGV  UK  HKKBAHT. 

The  following  carefully  planned  Course  of  Siudy  in  Hcrbarl's 
Pedayofjy  is  designed  for  lliose  leaclicrs  whu  wish  to  make  a  regular 
study  of  this  subject.  It  contains  in  a  natural  and  syslemalir  order 
llie  oiiiline  of  the  chief  ditclrines  of  this  scliool  with  definite  refer- 
ences by  chapter  and  page  to  the  leading  books  in  P^tiglish. 

1.  The  Biography  of  Herharl.  Chapter  If  of  DeGarmo's  Hcrbart  and  ihe 
llerbnrtians.  Fclkin's  Science  of  Education  (Herbarl).  Introduction 
by  ihc  Translators,  pp.  1-23. 
Mosl  writers  on  Herbarl,  biilh  in  Germany  and  in  this  country,  divide  the 
work  intn  three  parts  :  (1)  The  psychology  of  Herbarl.  (3}  His  ethics, 
(j)  His  pedagogy.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  distinct  purpose  in 
Herbart  to  give  pedagogy  a  scientific  form  by  basing  it  upon  psychology 
and  ethics. 
The  Psychology  of  Herbart.  A  full  and  clear  exposition  of  ihia  topic  is 
found  in  Felkin's  Chapter  I  of  his  Introduction  ii>  the  Sclenre  and  Prac- 
tice of  Education.  p]i.  1-53.  See  also  Chapter  IH  of  I'eGarmo's 
Herbarl  and  the  Hcrltartians.  pp.  13-46.  Also  Ufer's  E'art  I,  of  ihe 
Tcdagogy  of   Herbart,  pp.  1-33. 

4.  The  F.lhiesof  Iffrharl.  Felkin's  Inlrnduclicin  Chapter  II,  pp.  54-79,  l)e 
Garmo's  Herbarl  and  the  Hcrbartians,  Chapter  IV,  pp.  47-5(1.  Ufer's 
Pedagogy  of   Herbart.  Part  II.  pp.  34-53. 

(.  The  Aim  of  Education  anii  Ei/iiiathie  Imtniifion.  Scicnccot  Education 
(Herban).  Translated  by  Felkm.  |.p.  78-121.  IntriHlncliim  In  Herbarl. 
Felkin,  Chapter  III,  pp.  8o~qo.  Third  Vearliook.  Mural  Educaliun.by 
John  Dewey.  Charles  neGnrmo,  \Vm.  T.  Harris,  and  John  Adams. 

6,  The  Dt'ilrine  of  Interest.     Introduction  In  Herbart  by  Felkin,  Chapter  III, 

pp.  go- 103.  The  Science  of  Education  by  Herbart,  Second  Honk.  pp. 
122-iQi).  Herbarl  and  the  Herbariians,  IJeGarmo,  Chapter  V,  pp,  57- 
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A  COURSE  IN  GEOGRAPHY    FOR  THE    GRADES  OF  THE 
COMMON  SCHOOL. 

THESES, 

The  chief  ideas  discussed  and  illustrated  in  this  paper  may  be 
briefly  seated  in  ihe  foUowlDg  propositions': 

I.  Geography  is  a  study  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man.  Each 
important  subject  treated  should  contain  a  central  idea  illustrating  this 
point. 

3.  The  general  movement  is  from  the  home  outward  to  the  home 
state,  to  the  United  States  and  North  America,  to  Europe,  Africa,  Asia, 
Australia,  and  South  America. 

3.  The  home  geography  by  means  of  excursions  and  very  definite 
discussions  should  be  made  the  substantial  basis  for  the  later  treatment 
of  many  topics. 

4.  A  few  important  topics  for  each  grade  should  be  carefully  selected 
and  elaborately  treated. 

5.  The  central  topics  for  discussions  throughout  the  grades  should 
be  types.  Other  more  general  exercises  are  necessary  to  supplement 
the  type-studies. 

6.  In  the  elaborate  treatment  of  any  type-study,  its  causal  relations 
10  other  things  in  geography,  natural  science,  and  history,  that  is,  to  its 
whole  environment,  should  be  carefully  worked  out. 

7.  The  constant  review  and  elaboration  of  previous  lessons  should 
be  brought  about  by  a  detailed  comparison  of  each  new  topic  studied 
with  all  similar  topics  studied  in  previous  grades. 

8.  Such  series  of  similar  and  connected  topics,  extending  through- 
out the  course  of  instruction,  will  build  up  and  organize  the  chief 
representative  phases  of  geographical  thought. 

'"Geography  is  the  study  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man.'  This 
definition  gives  the  key  to  geographical  study,  as  distinguished  from 
oiher  studies  and  as  related  to  them.  The  study  of  the  earth  alone, 
its  phenomena  and  forces,  its  vegetation  and  animals,  its  rocks  and 
atmosphere,  is  natural  science  pure  and  simple.  The  study  of  man  in 
his  work  and  progress,  in  his  struggles  and  representative  deeds,  is 
history.    The  study    of   the  earth    as   related  to  man  is  geography. 
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Every  topic  in  geography  has  a  double  footing  in  nataral  sdeaa 
and  history.  It  has  two  faces  —  one  toward  nature  and  one  \a*vi, 
man.  This  double  or  complex  character  is  the  distinguishing  tml 
of  a  strictly  geographical  topic.  The  moment  a  topic  becomes  punlf 
scientilic  or  pnrely  historical  it  loses  its  geographical  charactct 
Geography  is  the  connecting  bridge  between  Ihe  two  great  real  slodie, 
nature  and  man.  A  description  of  the  Illinois  or  Hudson  River,  for 
example,  is  the  presentation  oE  a  great  complex  object  id  nature  ts 
related  to  the  industries,  travel,  homes,  and  cities  of  tnen.  The  tr 
ment  of  the  city  of  Dulutb  as  a  natural  trade  center  includes  not  e 
the  railroads  and  shipping  that  center  there  (man's  work),  but  also 
surface,  climate,  and  natural  resources  of  the  Northwest  and  the 
of  lakes  and  rivers  which  connect  this  productive  region  with  tbe 
eastern  states  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  study  o(  Mt.  Washtnglan 
and  the  While  Mountains  as  a  tourists'  resort  would  involve  a  multi- 
tude of  nature's  works  in  tree,  bird,  stone,  and  brook,  and  the  villages, 
roads,  traditions,  mountain  engineering,  summit  house,  and  oth 
works  of  man's  brain  and  hand. 

"  In  approaching  the  Aeld  of  geography  with  children,  we  find  ddT' 
selves  lace  to  face  with  such  a  variety  and  countless  multitude  of  Escts 
that  we  must  at  once  resort  to  some  principle  of  selection.  Out  ol 
this  vast  conglomerate  and  miscellaneous  mass  of  facts  and  phenomeoi 
we  must  select  a  few.  Some  facts  are  secondary  or  trivial  ;  othen  arc 
central  and  wide-reaching  in  their  influence.  Some  facts  are  isolated 
and  exceptional;  others  are  typical  and  illustrative  of  laws  and  pria- 
ciples.  After  deciding  what  the  proper  realm  of  geography  is,  il  )s 
our  next  duty  to  select  these  important  type-subjects,  a  full  understand- 
ing of  which  will  be  equivalent  to  a  masiery  of  the  strategic  points  >n 
a  widespread  country.  If  we  can  take  full  possession  of  a  line  of  Ibcte 
commanding  fortresses,  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  and  subdue  the  whole 
country  at  our  leisure. 

"  Moreover,  with  children,  these  type-studies  must  be  capable 
graphic,  picturesque  treatment.     They  should  be  rich  in  instrocti 
and  interesting  particulars,  not  abstract,  formal,  and  barren.    Our  ty 
studies,  therefore,  must  combine  two  great  merits  :  they  must  invol 
representative  ideas  of  wide-reaching  meaning  in  geography,  and  th< 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  concrete,  attractive,  and  realistic. 

"I  shall  first  inquire  whether  there  are  important  geographical  topics 
-  which  should  be  treated  from  the  strictly  geographical  standpoint  and 
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lOt  from  the  standpoint  of  any  other  study,  such  as  botany  or  history. 
Many  books  and  teachers  do  not  discriminate  closely  between  geo- 
graphical topics  and  those  which  are  striclly  scientific  (geological, 
zoological,  astronomical,  etc.).  A  topic  in  geography  proper  is  never 
strictly  identical  with  one  in  natural  science,  however  they  may  over- 
lap. In  fact,  it  never  centers  in  the  same  unit  of  thought.  A  geo- 
graphical topic  is,  generally,  a  geographical  unit,  which  involves 
incidentally  a  variety  of  facts  from  natural  science  and  history.  Pikes 
Peak  and  vicinity,  as  a  resort,  are  a  mountain  neighborhood  with  a 

ricty  of  scenic  attractions,  all  centering  and  culminating  in  the  giant 

leak.  A  description  of  this  mountain  resort  involves  such  topics  as 
Manitou  and  its  mineral  springs,  Cheyenne  Canon,  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods,  the  Cave  of  Winds,  the  foot-trati  up  to  the  peak,  the  railroad  to 
the  lop,  the  timber  line  and  rock-strewn  summit,  the  views  of  distant 
mountains  and  plains,  the  signal  station  —  in  short,  works  both  of 
nature  and  of  man's  ingenuity.  A  great  variety  of  scientific  and  his- 
toric topics  is  suggested  by  such  a  description,  as,  for  example,  ibe 
explanation  of  mineral  springs,  of  air  pressure  at  the  base  and  summit, 
of  the  granite  bowlders  and  their  origin,  of  the  formation  of  the  cations, 
valleys,  etc.,  by  erosion,  of  the  vegetation  at  the  different  levels,  of  the 
first  exploration  of  the  peak,  of  the  engineering  difficulties  of  road- 
building.  Any  one  of  these  topics,  and  several  others,  might  suggest 
detailed  scientific  or  historical  treatment,  but  the  geographical  stand- 
point does  not  call  for  a  detailed  study  of  any  of  these  topics.  We 
may  get  a  clear,  definite,  and  interesting  account  of  Pikes  Peak  and 
vicinity  without  a  technical    treatment  of  any  of  these  topics.     But 

ikes  Peak,  as  a    typical    mountain  resort  and    center,  is  important 
enough  to  call  tor  a   full  descriptive  geographical  treatment.     It  will 

ever  receive  this  treatment  in  any  one  or  in  all  of  the  natural  sciences, 
in  history.     The  standpoint  in  each  science  is  different,  and  the 

eographical  unit   is  never  reached.     The  geographical  unit  and  its 

reatment  would  naturally  come  first  in  order  of  studies,  because  it  is 
prominent,  easily  grasped  whole.     The  adequate  treatment  of  the 
sted  science  topics,  as  wholes,  comes  later  and  will  naturally  fall 
separate  sciences. 
"The  topics  which  can  be  treated  from  a  strictly  geographical  stand- 
point arc   large,  complex  units,  each  of  which  involves  a  variety  of 
scientific  and  historical  facts.     Their  unity  is  found,  not  in  any  one  of 

,c  sciences,  but  in  the  geographical  type  which  this  object  Illustrates. 
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The  Hudson  River,  for  example,  the  full  treatment   of  which   also 
involves  a  multitude  of   scientific,  historical,  commercial,  and  scenic 
constituents,  is  a  geographical  unit  which  typifies   in  its   main  points 
the  character  of  many  rivers.     The  description  of  the  important  topics 
in  this  subject  can  be  made  very  instructive  and  interesting  without 
any  effort  to  explain  and  work  out  in  detail  and  separately  the  scientific 
problems  which  are  suggested  by  the  detailed  treatment ;  for  example, 
the  geologic  formations  along  its  shores,  Hudson's  first  voyage  up  the 
river,  the  connection   with    Lake   Ontario  in   the  glacial   period,  the  ^ 
effect  of  stripping  away  the  forests,  the  native  plants  and  animals  of  fl 
the  Adirondack  region.     These  latter  subjects  may  be  very  interesting 
for  science  or  history  lessons,  but  they  cannot  be  adequately  treated  in 
the  geography.     The  purpose  of  geography  is  not  to  ignore  them,  but 
to  suggest  them,  and  to  show  how  intimate  is  the  relation  between  them  ^k 
and  geography.  ^ 

"To  further  illustrate  the  distinctiveness  and  importance  of  geo- 
graphical types,  take  the  treatment  of  a  coal  mine  as  a  geographical 
topic.  We  may  have  an  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  descrip- 
tion of  the  sinking  of  the  shaft,  of  the  ventilation  of  the  mine,  of  blast- 
ing out  and  hoisting  coal,  of  the  dangers  from  caving  in  and  from 
explosions,  of  the  transportation  by  river  and  railroad,  and  of  the  uses 
of  coal  in  commerce,  manufactures,  and  for  heating  purposes.  We 
may  have  such  a  geographical  treatment  of  a  coal  mine  as  this,  without 
any  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  strictly  scientific  questions  which  are 
sure  to  be  suggested  by  this  study;  for  example,  the  origin  of  coal 
beds,  the  explosion  of  gases,  the  steam  engine,  the  principle  of  the 
safety  lamp,  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  the  first  discovery  and  use  of  coal, 
etc.  We  may  well  afford  to  treat  these  science  topics  in  parallel  les- 
sons in  natural  science,  but  it  would  utterly  swamp  the  geography 
lesson  to  branch  out  into  anything  like  a  scientific  treatment  of  these 
topics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coai  mine  is  a  legitimate  geographical 
topic  which  deserves  to  be  handled  in  this  study,  because  it  can  never 
be  so  handled  in  any  other  school  study.  It  has  a  central,  controlling 
idea,  which  brings  into  relation  and  unity  a  large  complex  of  facts.  It 
is  a  type  of  one  of  man's  chief  occupations  in  subduing  the  world,  and 
it  is  closely  and  vitally  related  to  commerce,  structure  of  the  earth,  and 
human  welfare  generally. 

"  In  order  to  secure  and  establish  the  independent  right  of  geography 
in  the  sisterhood  of  studies,  it  is  necessary  to  make  out  a  series  of 
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important  type- subjects,  in  each  one  of  which  a  characteristic  central 
thought  is  so  dislinctly  geographicai  ihal  no  other  standpoint  of 
natural  science  or  history  is  able  to  dislodge  the  teacher  from  his 
geographical  stronghold.  Now,  this  is  exactly  what  is  claimed  for  the 
leading  series  of  typC'Studies  in  geography.  Each  one  of  them  centers 
in  a  geographical  idea  that  is  a  natural  stronghold.  It  is  the  focus  for 
a  variety  of  objects  and  facts  which  find  in  it  as  a  center  their  coher- 
ency and  unity.  The  Rhine  River  is  such  a  geographical  unit.  A 
California  gold  mine  is  another.  The  Andes  Mountains,  Minneapolis, 
Lake  Superior,  are  others.  If  we  can  maintain  the  right  of  this  series 
of  geographical  centers  to  a  distinct  place  among  studies,  we  shall  be 
able  to  hold  the  geographical  field  against  all  attacks,  even  against 
those  who  would  obliterate  the  boundaries  between  geography  and 
natural  science."     {Educational  Jieview,  May,  1895.) 

As  to  questions  of  method  in  the  treatment  of  topics,  there  are  two 
points  of  especial  significance.  First  is  the  study  of  any  given  topic 
in  the  full  detail  of  its  relations  to  other  topics  in  geography,  history, 
and  science.  This  is  primarily  a  study  of  direct  causal  and  necessary 
relations. 

In  the  study  of  Buffalo  in  its  trade  connections  with  the  lakes  and 
the  lake  states,  with  the  lake  ports  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  New 
York  city,  by  means  of  canal  and  railroads,  on  the  other,  we  have  a 
series  of  causal  relations  whose  examination  gives  full  meaning  to  the 
study  of  this  city.  Its  existence  is  also  dependent  upon  Niagara  Falls, 
which  obstruct  navigation  completely,  and  therefore  make  a  transfer 
of  goods  to  canals  and  railroads  necessary  at  the  end  of  Lake  Erie. 
Every  important  geographical  topic  which  is  studied  in  its  causal  rela- 
tions is  thus  clearly  explained  in  its  genesis  and  importance.  Thus  to 
understand  Pittsburg  as  a  manufacturing  and  trade  center,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  its  advantageous  position  for  collecting  raw  products  in  iron, 
coal,  lumber,  petroleum,  etc.,  its  commercial  advantage  for  shipping 
upon  rivers  and  railroads,  its  historical  importance  in  the  development 
of  the  Ohio  valley,  its  manufacturing  advantages;  and  in  these  things 
is  found  the  whole  significance  of  this  city  as  a  center  of  population. 

Likewise  in  the  study  of  any  important  agricultural  interest,  like 
wheat-raising  or  corn  production,  advantages  of  soil,  of  climate,  of 
access  to  trade  routes,  and  commercial  cities,  as  clearly  revealed,  bring 
out  the  economic  value  of  these  producing  districts  and  exhibit  their 
relations  to  commerce  and  to  distant  cities  and  populations. 
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There  is  no  imporlant  topic  in  geography  which  deserves  a  fnl 
treatment  that  is  not  found  to  possess  these  deep-lying  causal  relaiiea 
which  reach  out  across  continents  and  oceans  and  give  opportaniir  fv 
thoughtful  reasoning,  and  survey  such  as  lead  up  gradoalty  to  u 
understanding  of  great  geographical  forces. 

In  the  second  place,  every  such  topic,  when  property  selected  ud 
studied  in  its  comparison  with  other  similar  topics  in  geography,  n 
found  to  be  a  type  or  representative  oE  a  great  many  similar  citiO, 
rivers,  manufacturing  industries,  or  surface  features,  etc,  which  (cm 
the  basis  of  their  classification.  Geography,  as  a  science,  is  txKi) 
upon  these  classifications  together  with  the  general  relations  whidi 
prevail  in  the  physical  world.  Pittsburg,  for  example,  is  a  good 
of  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities  at  the  head  of  steam! 
navigation  on  large  rivers. 

New  York  city  is  the  most  conspicuous  type  of  great  commerci. 
centers  on  the  seacoasi,  drawing  many  products  from  foreign  couDlriS 
across  the  ocean,  and,  on  the  other  side,  drawing  from  a  whole  comi- 
nent  its  staple  productions  for  foreign  export.  A  careful  study  of  Ne« 
York,  as  the  chief  center  for  exports  and  imports  in  the  United  Slates, 
will  furnish  the  best  standard  for  interpreting  all  the  other  seaport 
cities  of  America,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  world.  ^k 

In  the  same  way  a  careful  study  of  Lake  Superior,  or  any  one  of  the™ 
great  lakes,  in   its  natural  setting,  in  its  tributary  rivers,  in   its  com- 
mercial cities,  and  shipping,  in  its  hydrographic  basin,  in  its  sceneiv 
and  storms,  sets  forth  a  type  or  representative  of  all  of  the  great  bko.^ 
and.  in  fact,  of  the  other  great  lakes  and  inland  seas  of  the  world.        H 

The  Mississippi  River,  with  all  its  tributary  valleys,  is  another  sucb 
large  and  comprehensive  type  of  great  river  valleys  for  other  conti- 
nents as  well  as  our  own.  It  deserves  study,  first,  for  its  own  impor- 
tance and  variety  of  interesting  topics,  and,  second,  because  it  is  typical 
of  all  of  the  great  agricultural  basins  the  world  over  which  are  found 
to  be  the  homes  of  large  populations. 

Every  important  topic  in  geography  should  be  worked  out  quilA 
fully  in  its  causal  relations  and  make-up,  and  then,  by  means  of  com- 
parisons with  other  similar  objects  of  the  same  class,  its  typical  signifi-! 
cance  is  shown. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  a  series  of  topics  such  as  we  have 
described  may  be  so  outlined  as  to  bring  into  successive  view  all  of  thi 
chief  geographical  ideas  of  North  America. 
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If  the  fourth  grade  haa  been  devoted  to  the  geography  of  the  Mis- 

lissippi  valley,  the  fifth  grade  would  then  take  up  the  topics  selected 

om  the  eastern  or  Atlantic  states,  from  the  western  or  Pacific  states, 

m   British  America,   Mexico,  and  the  West  India  islands.      It  is 

uite  possible  to  select  twenty-five  picturesque  representative  topics  for 

c  fifth-grade  work,  each  of  which  can  be  treated  in  full  detail  and 

terward  connected  by  comparison  with  the  class  to  which  it  belongs, 

d  give  a  tolerably   complete,   yet  penetrating,  knowledge  of  the 

raphical  material  of  North  America  suitable  for  children. 

At  the  end  of  this  first  three  years  of  work  —  the  third,  fourth,  and 

fth  grades — the  children  will  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  all  the 

ding  geographical  topics  as  they  are  illustrated  in  the  United  States 

d  North  America,  our  home  continent.     This  will   furnish  a  most 

bstantial  basis  (or  the  study  of  foreign  continents  with  their  rich 

material  of  geographical  instruction.     The  underlying  principle  which 

lavs  so  much  stress  at  first  upon   the  study  of  the  home  and   of  the 

home  countries  is  found  in  the  interpretative  power  which  these  typical 

studies  supply  as  the  children  come  to  examine  and  explain  foreign 

lands. 

The  children  will  appropriate  much  more  rapidly  the  geography  of 
Europe,  with  its  surface  features,  cities,  commerce,  populations,  pro- 
ductions, manufactures,  forests,  rivers,  etc.,  if  they  have  already 
acquired  a  large  fund  of  accurate  information  on  similar  topics  in 
North  America.  All  the  later  study,  therefore,  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Other  continents,  should  come  in  to  enrich  and  amplify  ideas  which 
are  already  familiar  to  the  children,  presenting  constantly  new  phases 
of  the  same  subjects.  This  will  also  offer  an  opportunity  for  interest- 
ing comparative  study,  which  is  the  best  possible  stimulus  for  thought, 
reasoning,  and  what  we  might  call  self-active  eSort. 

Geography,  therefore,  should  not  be  considered  as  a  series  of  memo- 
titer  exercises.  Opportunity  to  see  relations,  to  trace  causes,  and  to 
compare,  with  a  basis  in  facts  and  real  experiences,  is  constantly  fur- 
nished in  these  studies. 

The  general  movement  thus  far  in  these  three  grades  is  from  the 
simple  facts  and  relations  in  the  home  locality  in  the  third  grade,  to  an 
ever -enlarging  horizon  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  till  the  limits  of 
a  great  continent  have  been  reached,  and  even  the  oceans  on  both 
sides  have  been  encroached  upon.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  as  we 
move  outward  into  this  larger  world,  the  topics  with  which  we  deal,  if 
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traced  out  in  their  causa!  and  typical  relations,  will  become  ever  ricbo 
and  more  complex,  and  this  is  true  in  all  the  essential  phases  of  geofH- 
phy,  such  as  commerce,  manufacturing,  physical  features,  meteorolo^f, 
race,  latitude  and  longitude,  agricuhure,  mining,  and  manufactunot 
industries.  But  it  is  evident  that  it  the  children  begin  at  liome  to  trtu 
topics  in  the  causal  and  typical  relations  as  based  upon  things  oftetac 
or  direct  perception,  and,  gradually  reaching  out  into  the  state  an  ' 
rounding  states,  trace  these  same  causes  as  they  operate  in  larg-:':  - 
stilt  larger,  yet  similar,  districts,  they  will  grow  up  gradually  to  a  con- 
ception of  the  great  facts  of  the  physical  world  and  of  their  inflaeACt 
upon  man  in  his  activities. 

As  we  trace  out  these  causal  relations  in  geography,  it  is  aliooii 
inevitable  that  we  should  touch,  here  and  there,  in  almost  eveir  topic, 
upon  facts  which  are  not  strictly  geographical,  but  whose  materlaJsarc 
necessary  to  the  rounding  out  of  geographical  topics.  In  other  words, 
we  are  brought  into  very  close  contact  with  history,  natural  sdeace. 
language,  and  drawing.  The  relations  with  history  are  so  close, 
numerous,  and  interesting  that  there  is  danger  that  we  shall  forget  the 
geographical  aspect  of  the  topic  and  transfer  ourselves  to  the  historioi 
standpoint.  There  is  no  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  from 
Maine  to  California,  or  from  Alaska  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which 
is  not  fruitful  and  suggestive  of  historical  events  of  great  interest. 
Hudson  River  in  New  Votk  state  furnishes  no  end  of  interesting 
torical  and  traditionary  stories.  The  great  lakes  and  the  Mississtp 
valley  have  been  the  scene  of  Indian  legends  and  of  pioneer  exploits 
which  have  been  found  of  the  most  striking  value  for  the  children  of 
our  intermediate  grades.  The  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  equally  rich  in  adventure,  warlike  exploit,  and  pion 
biography  of  the  heroic  type. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  consider  in  these  grades,  the   fourth 
fifth  especially,  what  the   true  relation  should  be  between  the  strikia 
geographical  topics  on  this  great  continent  and  the  equally  attract! 
and  prominent  historic  episodes  which  have  these  very  same  geogrd; 
ical  conditions  as  their  setting. 

Stories  of  La  Salle,  Marquette,  and  the  French  explorers  upon  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes,  the  pioneer  history  of  the  Ohio  valler 
and  its  tributary  streams,  of  Robertson,  Boone,  and  others,  stories  o( 
George  Rogers  Clark,  Fremont,  Lincoln,  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  many 
others,  cannot  be  understood  except  as  great  forests,  rivers,  natural 
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oductions,  Indian  tribes,  mountains,  prairies,  and  plains  of  North 
merica  are  picturesquely  brought  to  mind. 
Shall  we  not  have  a  series  of  great  geographical  topics  running 
allel  with  an  equally  important  series  of  early  historical  biographies 
liich  will  lend  a  double  meaning  to  both  geography  and  history? 
his  question  is  only  a  prelude  to  another.  Is  there  an  equally  impor- 
nt  third  series  of  topics  dealing  with  the  plants,  animals,  physical 
atures,  metals,  climatic  conditions  (meteorology),  geological  forces, 
ventions  based  upon  physical  science,  and  other  topics  of  natural 
cnce  which  together  constitute  a  series  of  varied  practical  science 
lessons  drawn  from  this  same  country  which  seems  thus  to  be  so  rich 
in  topics  of  every  kind  ? 

Incidentally  we  may  mention  that  composition  and  drawing  exer- 
ses  will  find  the  choicest  materials  with  which  to  enlarge  their  lessons 
om  this  same  group  of  topics, 

At  present  our  principal  concern  is  to  lay  out  a  series  of  well- 
lected  geographical  studies  for  the  grades  of  the  common  school,  but 
far  as  this  series  of  topics  leads  us  to  close  contact  with  other  great 
oups  of  closely  related  studies,  we  are  justified  in  giving  them  pass- 
'Ing  attention. 


COURSE   IN   GEOGRAPHY    FOR   THE   GRADES   OF   THE   COMMON 

SCHOOL. 


I 

^P      The  outline  of  such  a  course,  briefly  stated,  would  be  as  follows : 
f  Third -grade,  or   home-geography  includes  local  surface  features, 

drainage,  soil,  gardening  and  agriculture,  food  products,  house-build- 
ing and  related  trades  and  occupations,  clothing  and  the  sources  from 
,     which  it  is  derived,  local  commerce,  roads  and  bridges,  railroads,  local 
'      government,  including  the  town  council,  board  of  education,  county 
I      ofhccTs,  courthouse  ;  and  a  study  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  a  few  of  the 
mote  noticeable  constellations,  with  the  changes  of  the  seasons.     All 
these  topics  should  be  worked  out  in  the  third  grade  as  concretely  as 
possible,  based  upon  the  common  observations  of  the  children  in  the 
neighborhood  and  reinforced  by  excursions  which  are  made   by  the 
^^eacher  and  the  children  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction. 
^H     Nearly  all  of  the  fundamental  topics  of  geography  are  illustrated 
concretely  io  the  home  surroundings.     We  have  occasion,  also,  to  trace 
lUt  the  relation  of  the  home  products,  industries,  streams,  and  surface 
ttires  to  tile  larger  world  lying  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
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home.  Children,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  teachers,  are  deficient  is  tie 
clear  knowledge  oi  these  topics.  Id  consequence  eKcursions  are  necn- 
sory.  It  is  of  advantage  to  go  to  mills  and  factories,  machine  shops. 
nurseries,  stores,  freight  offices,  river  banks,  and  hilltops,  and  descrilt 
these  upon  the  spot.  In  fact,  so  inaccurate  and  defective  are  the  obsC' 
vations  of  the  children,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  objects,  that  It  i= 
necessary  thoroughly  to  reproduce  and  clarify,  in  the  schoolrooD. 
topics  which  have  been  observed  upon  these  excursions.  ChildtH) 
often  fail  to  see  the  essential  part  or  purpose  of  a  machine  or  of  u>t 
other  object  of  study,  and  it  requires  just  as  much  skill  in  the  teacher 
to  secure  accuracy  in  the  proper  relation  and  interpretation  of  object! 
as  seen  by  the  children  as  it  does  to  teach  a  lesson  in  the  cla»-roam 

Besides  this,  in  the  third  grade,  while  the  children  are  getting  thcK 
various  geographical  concepts  of  the  home,  they  should  be  given  somt 
larger  views  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  as  a  great  bail  in  space,  whose  sur- 
face is  varied  by  continents  and  oceans,  upon  which  the  sun  and  moon 
shine  from  a  distance.  Children  are  as  much  interested  in  leamini 
about  the  earth  as  a  whole,  if  properly  instructed,  as  they  are  in  studying 
the  vegetables  that  are  produced  in  a  neighboring  garden.  Thn 
should  get  acquainted  with  the  great  continents  and  oceans,  and 
especially  with  North  America  and  the  United  States,  upon  the  globe. 
in  their  general  relations  to  the  earth  as  a  whole,  so  that,  as  they  mom 
forward  in  their  future  study  of  geography,  they  will  have  before  ibon 
the  general  relations  of  the  home  to  the  great  earth. 

In  this  connection  the  study  of  The  Seven  Little  Sisters  and  its  coto^ 
panion  book,  £ach  and  Ali,  in  the  third  grade,  winter  term,  is  quite 
helpful  to  the  children  in  carrying  them  out  along  interesting  Uoes  to 
the  knowledge  of  different  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  fourth^ade  it  should  be  the  chief  business  of  the  geograpb- 
ical  work  to  make  a  study  of  the  home  state  and  of  that  great  section  of 
the  country  in  which  it  is  located.  For  Illinois  the  Mississippi  valley, 
for  New  York  stale  the  eastern  Atlantic  states.  For  those  living  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  the  first  great  object  of  study  in  its  leading  points  of 
interest  is  the  Mississippi  valley  itself,  its  typical  geographical  objects, 
A  careful  study  will  give  the  children  a  clear  knowledge  of  most  o( 
the  fundamental  conceptions  in  geography,  the  rivers,  inland  seas. 
lake  ports,  railroad  lines  and  systems,  mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  lead, 
river  cities  with  their  water  connections,  great  agricultural  productions 
like  com  and  corn-growing,  cultivation  of  cotton,  raising  of  tobacco. 
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se  of  forests,  construction  of  canals,  rock  quarries,  manufacturing 
]duslries  for  iron,  glass,  clothing,  agricultural  machinery,  watches, 
tc.  Out  of  the  multitude  of  occupations,  industries,  and  out  of  the 
irty  of  natural  scenery,  plains,  mountains,  valleys,  forests,  and 
changes  of  season,  we  find  a  complete  series  of  great  geographical 
studies  in  the  home  state  and  in  the  neighboring  states  which  will 
exercise  the  fullest  intelligence  of  the  children.  In  fact,  the  number 
and  variety  of  important  topics  is  so  great  that  it  is  necessary  to  select 
a  few  out  of  the  many  for  more  accurate  and  picturesque  treatment. 
It  is  just  at  this  point  in  the  selection  and  fuller  treatment  of  great 
irpcs  that  the  secret  of  true  method  in  geographical  study  is  to  be 
>und.  Not  a  description,  enumeration,  or  catalogue  of  all  the  rivers, 
ittes,  lakes,  productions,  and  multitudinous  details  of  other  sorts 
rhicb  this  marvelous  Mississippi  valley  can  display,  should  be  loaded 
Upon  the  children,  but  choice  descriptions  and  discussions  of  those 
ading  topics  in  every  important  line  which  furnish  the  best  types  of 
'great  geographical  classes.  A  description  of  one  canal  in  Ohio  or  Illi- 
nois may  well  stand,  in  the  main,  as  a  description  of  all  canals  lo  be 
found  along  our  lakes  and  rivers.  It  is  true  that  all  of  the  important 
canals  should  be  located  in  their  relative  significance  and  value  after 
one  that  is  l}-pical  has  been  described.  A  description  of  one  great 
blast  furnace  or  rolling  mill,  illustrated  with  pictures  and  so  on,  will 
answer  for  all  blast  furnaces  and  rolling  mills.  At  the  same  time  the 
leading  centers  of  the  iron  industry,  as  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Birming- 
ham, and  Philadelphia,  should  be  explained.  An  account  of  one  large 
cattle  ranch  may  be  extended  to  compass  easily  all  cattle-ranch  indus- 
tries of  the  plains.  And  likewise  in  the  cotton  industries,  in  sugar- 
making,  in  lumbering,  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  mountains,  rivers,  commercial  centers,  lakes,  and  mines. 

Our  series  of  topics,  therefore,  for  the  fotuth-year  work  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  might  be  stated  as  follows: 

I. 


THE    ILLINOIS    RIVER   AND   ILLINOIS   AND   MICHIGAN   CANAL. 

1.  Map  of  the  state  of  Illinois  in  outline,  showing  Illinois  River 
and  canal. 

2.  Trip  by  canal  boat  from  Chicago  down  the  canal  past  the  lime- 
anc  quarries,  Joliet,  along  the  Illinois  River  to  Peru,  where  the  canal 
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coonects  with  the  Illinois  River.     The  locks,  aqueducts  across  streani. 
products  shipped  on  the  canal,  and  history  of  the  canal. 

3.  Trip  down  the  Illinois  in  a  steamboat,  Lake  Peoria  and  Peona, 
slack-water  navigation  at  HeDry.  The  bottoiQ  lands  and  btaSs,  coot' 
merce  on  the  rivers,  railroad  bridges,  the  fisheries,  trip  on  the  Io«i 
river,  and  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi. 

4.  Recall  the  trip  of  La  Salle  and  Hennepin  dovn  the  Illinois  tn 
the  early  exploration  of  Illinois. 

5.  Let  children  draw  the  map  of  the  state  and  locate  the  cities  cm 
the  course  of  the  river  and  canal. 

6.  Notice  the  low  and  narrow  watershed  between  Lake  Michi. 
and  the  Illinois  River. 

7.  Later  during  the  year  notice  the  canals  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  io(3 
Wisconsin  which  connect  the  Mississippi  or  its  branches  with  the 
great  lakes.  Compare  these  other  canals  with  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan Canal  in  length  and  importance. 

IL 

THE   PRAIRIES   OF    ILLINOIS. 

I.  Description  of  a  wild  prairie  in  central  or  northern  Illinois  asi^ 
appeared  in  early  times. 

a.  Prairies  as  now  seen,  fields  of  corn,  meadows,  groves. 

3.  Prairie  fires  in  early  times. 

4.  Relation  of  the  prairies  to  the  forest  bells  along  the  streams. 

5.  Soil  and  productiveness  of  the  prairies.    The  bad  roads.     Rail- 
roads easily  buiU  over  the  level  land, 

6.  Difhcuhies  of  the  early  settlers  in  breaking  the  prairies.     Useof 
machinery  at  present. 

7.  Wild  game  and  animals  in  former  times.  Live  stock  now  raised  _ 
upon  the  prairies. 

8.  Locate  the  states  and  parts  of  states  that  compose  the  great 
prairie  belt,  with  its  black  soil  and  rich  grains  and  live  stock. 

The  map  of  the  United  States  and  of  North  America  should  be! 
kept  before  the  children  and  the  districts  discussed  by  them  drawn  laj 

outline. 

III. 

CORN    AND    LIVE    STOCK    IN    ILLINOIS. 

I.  The  great  cornfields  of  Illinois.  The  seasons  of  planting,  cul- 
tivation, and  harvest.     The  need  of  hot  weather  and  rains  of  summer.] 
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a.  Husking,  cribbiog,  and  shipping.  The  relative  advantage  of 
railroads,  river,  and  canal  for  shipping. 

3.  Fattening  of  stock  upon  the  farms  and  shipment  to  the  cities, 

4.  Grains  and  other  farm  products. 

5.  The  mills  and  factories  using  grain  (as  flour  mills,  distilleries, 
bieweties,  glucose  factories),  canning  factories,  packing  houses,  stock- 
yards in  Chicago,  and  elevators. 

6.  The  dairy  farms  in  Illinois  and  their  products. 

7.  Vegetables,  berries,  and  fruits  of  the  prairie  regions. 

8.  Comparison  of  Illinois  and  the  neighboring  prairie  states  in 
3rn,  grain,  and  stock-raising. 

IV. 

A   COAL    MINE   AND   THE   COAL    FIELDS. 

I.  Location  and  description  of  a  local  coal  mine.     The  shaft,  the 
entilation,  dangers  of  mining,  blasting,  the  safety  lamp.     Workmen 
in  mines,  hoisting,  pumping  out  the  water. 

3.  Uses  of  the  coal  on  railroads  and  rivers,  in  factories  and  build- 
I     ings,  in  iron  reduction  and  gas  works,  in  power-houses  and  rolling-mills. 
^L       3.  Especial  value  of  the  coal  to  prairie  countries. 
^^k       4.  The  shipment  of  coal  to  cities. 

^B      5.  Location  of  the  great  coal  fields  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ken- 
^tacky.    The  broad  coal  fields  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 

6.  Later,  in  fourth  grade  and  in  the  following  year,  the  coal  fields 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  of  other  districts  east  and  west  should 
be  located  and  compared  with  those  of  the  central  Mississippi  valley. 

7.  Later,  also,  a  comparison  of  coal-mining  with  iron-mining,  gold-, 
silver-,  and  lead-mining  may  be  profitably  made,  both  as  to  the  value 
of  the  product  and  the  method  of  mining. 

The  coal-bearing  districts  should  be  distinctly  located  by  states,  as 
in  Frye's  Geography  and  in  Tilden's  Commercial  Geography.  Before 
completing  the  geography  of  North  America,  the  whole  subject  of  the 
£oal  fields  should  be  gathered  up  into  a  single  topic,  and  not  only  the 
leading  coal  areas  located,  but  the  chief  cities  also  as  centers  of  the 
coal  trade,  as  Pittsburg,  Erie,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  etc  In  this  way  the 
important  relation  of  coal-mining  to  the  great  commercial,  manufac- 
turing, and  domestic  interests  of  the  people  can  be  clearly  seen. 
There  is  little  or  no  danger  that  even  as  large  and  complex  a  subject  as 
this  will  be  too  difficult  for  the  children,  if  it  is  treated  concretely.     Let 
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the  (acu  be  seen  In  their  necessary  connections.  Children  enio^ 
thinking  and  reasoning,  ii  they  have  definite  and  manifest  ihingt  U 
reason  asd  thinlt  about. 

V. 

EXCURSION   OM   TH2    IffPER    MISSISSIPPI    rHOM     ST.     LOUIS    TO   ST.  MB. 

I.  The  great  crooked  trough  of  the  river.  Bluffs,  lowlands,  (orSli 
along  the  bluSs  and  tributary  valleys. 

a.  The  cities  and  railroads  running  parallel  through  the  vallty. 
Quincy,  Davenport,  Dubuque,  La  Crosse,  Rock  Island.  Winona.  R»- 
sons  for  the  location  of  these  cities, 

3.  River  commerce,  steamboats.  Compare  it  with  freight  oo  I^ 
railroads.     The  lumber  rafts. 

4.  The  scenery  at  the  most  interesting  points,  as  at  Rock  Isliad 
and  Dubuque,  Trempeleau  Mountain,  Sugar  I,oaf  at  Winona,  Lib 
Pepin,  and  Maiden's  Rock. 

5.  Improvement  of  the  navigation  by  jetties  at  Rock  Island,  K' 
kuk,  and  below  St.  Paul.  Low  water  in  summer  and  the  canal  aroi 
the  rapids.     The  floods  of  spring  and  the  damage  done. 

6.  The  river  in  winter.  The  ice  harvest  along  this  part  of  the  rirer 
and  its  shipment  south. 

7.  Recall  the  slory  of  Marquenc  and  Joliet's  first  trip  od  the 
sissippi.     Also  Hennepin's. 

8.  St.  Paul  the  head  of  navigation.  The  junction  of  the  Missi 
sippi  and  Minnesota  just  above  St.  Paul.  Fort  Snelling,  The  Fi 
of  St.  Anthony.  The  best  pictures  in  the  geographies  and  frotn  geo- 
graphical readers,  guide-books,  etc.,  should  be  employed.  Make  a 
comparison  of  this  pari  of  Mississippi  with  the  Illinois  River,  already 
studied,  as  to  size  of  the  stream,  bluffs,  and  scenery,  cities,  raiUoad 
bridges,  commerce.     Distance  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Louis. 

This  part  of  the  great  river,  if  clearly  defined  and  illustrated,  wil 
form  an  intelligent  basis  of  comparison  with  many  important  riven  in 
the  following  years. 

VI. 


lid 
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MINNEAPOLIS   AS   A  TRADE   CENTER. 

I.  Advantages  of  its  location,  especially  the  water  power  and  river. 

1.  Logs,  lumber,  sawmills,  and  the  distribution  of  lumber  to  Ihe 
prairie  regions.     Need  of  railroads  to  the  West,  Southwest,  and  Nortb-j 
west.     Also  to  the  East. 
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3.  The  wheat  fields  and  other  grainficlds  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Jorthwesl.  Red  River  valley.  Shipment  of  grain  to  Minneapolis. 
Jrain  elevators.  The  big  flour  mills  and  the  use  of  the  water  power. 
Shipment  of  flour  and  wheat  via  Chicago  and  Duluth  to  New  York  and 
Europe. 

4.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  compared  as  to  their  advantages  for 
bipping,  manufacturing,  wholesale  trade. 

5.  Minneapolis  compared  with  Winona,  La  Crosse,  Dubuque,  and 
)avenport,  Rock  Island  and  Clinton,  as  centers  for  the  lumber  and 
lour  business,  river  and  grain  trade,  etc. 

6.  Places  of  special  interest  near  Minneapolis.  The  State  Unl- 
ersity  just  below  the  falls  on  the  bluffs.  The  Falls  of  Minnehaha. 
^ake  Minneionka. 

7.  Recall  the  story  of  Hennepin  at  the  falls  and  of  Hiawatha  at 
linnehaha  Falls. 

Minneapolis  as  a  type  of  commercial  cities  and  as  a  basis  for  com- 
rison  with  other  cities,  later  studied,  is  remarkably  good.     Its  charac- 
teristics are  very  prominent  and  easily  grasped. 


VII. 


JTHB   PINERIES   AND   LUMBERING   OF  THE   tn>PER    MISSrSSlPPl. 
I.  The  pineries  around  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi. 
3.  Logging  camps  in  winter.     The  value  of  the  snow.     Skidding. 
The  logs  piled  along  the  banks  of  streams. 
^^     3.  The  melting  snows  and  freshets  of  spring.     Clearing  the  rivers. 
Pftending  the  logs  down  the  streams.     Rafts  and  raiting  steamers.    The 

log  jams. 
^K       4.  Sawmills  and  planing-mills  at  Minneapolis. 
^B      5.  The  climate  of  these  lumber  regions  in  summer  and  winter. 
^H      6.  The  rapid  clearing  away  of  the  forests,  efiects  upon  the  rivers. 
^^       7.  The  forest  fires. 

8.  Lumbering  in  Wisconsin,  in  MichtgaUj  in  Canada,  Maine,  and 
New  Brunswick. 

9.  The  great  belt  of  pine  forests  stretching  from  Minnesota  to 
^Jlova  Scotia.  The  series  of  great  lumber  cities,  from  Minneapolis  to 
^K&liEox,  as  Chicago,  Saginaw,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Albany, 
^^Bangor,  St.  John,  Quebec,  and  Montreal. 

In  the  later  studies  of  this  and  the  following  year,  the  hardwood 
forests  of   North  America  may  be  located  and  compared  with  the 
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pineries,  e.  g.,  the  Ohio  valley  forests,  (he  forests  of  the  AUeghanies, 
the  forests  of  the  southern  states  and  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

VIII. 

CHICAGO    A5    A  TRADE    CENTER. 

1.  Location  on  the  lake.  Connection  with  the  Illinois  and  Missis- 
sippi by  canal.     Original  site  of  Chicago.     Swamps. 

a.  Chicago  Riverand  makinga  harbor.  Dredging  the  river,  break- 
water. 

3.  Great  staple  products  centering  here.  Wheat  and  flour  fron 
the  Northwest.  Corn  and  live  stock  from  the  West  and  Southwest.' 
Lumber  from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  Canada.  Iron  and  cop- 
per from  the  mines  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Coal 
from  IlSinoisand  Pennsylvania.  Fruits  from  the  South,  East,and  West 
Manufactured  products  from  the  East  and  Europe. 

4.  Manufacturing  in  Chicago.    Iron  mills,  breweries  and  distilleries,| 
meat-packing,    agricultural    machines.     Fine    lumber    and    furniture, ' 
books,   leather,  boots  and  shoes,  cars  and  machinery.     Where  these 
products  are  sent.  ^M 

5.  Public  works,  waterworks,  drain  age -canal,  parks  and  boule- 
vards. The  Columbian  Exposition,  museums,  universities,  high  build- 
ings, elevated  roads.  ^M 

6.  Advantages  forshipping  by  waterand  rail.  Numberand  impor- 
tance of  railroads  centering  here.  Directions  from  which  they  collect 
and  distribute  products.  Railways  and  waterways  to  the  East,  to  Ne«| 
York. 

7.  The  early  history  of  Chicago.     The  great  fire. 
S.  Compare  it  in  size  and  importance  with  Minneapolis  and  StJ 

Paul ;  later  with  the  lake  ports  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,' 
Duluth. 

Later  on  in  the  course  of  study  Chicago  may  be  made  a  standard 
for  measuring  the  importance  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston.  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and  the  great  cities  of  Europe 
and  the  world.  For  this  purpose  it  is  needful  to  trace  out  closely  the 
great  extent  and  variety  of  Chicago's  commercial  connections  and_ 
advantages.  f 

It  may  be  found  advisable  to  postpone  this  topic  till  toward  the 
end  of  the  fourth-grade  work,  when  more  of  the  producing  regions  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  will  have  been  treated.     Thus  the  wide-reaching 
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orces  and  productive  districts  which  give  importance  to  Chicago  will 

more  easily  seen. 

This  topic  is  not  unduly  complex  or  difficult,  if  well  illustrated  by 
dctuies,  maps  showing  railroad  and  water-traffic  routes,  and  definite 
escriptions  of  occupations  and  products.  Seeing  the  facts  in  their 
nusal  connection,  and  all  centering  in  a  great  trade  metropolis,  will 
Merest  and  hold  the  children. 

The  constant  reference  to  the  small  trade  centers  already  studied, 

Springheld,  Minneapolis,  the  county  seat  and  home  village,  will 
elp  to  build  up  this  series  of  ideas  into  a  consistent  group  or  class. 

IX. 

THE    IRON    MINES    OP    MICHIGAN. 

I.  Location  of  the  iron  mines  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Superior. 

3.  Description  of  the  mine  and  getting  out  the  ore. 

3.  The  transportation  of  the  ore  in  cars  down  the  inclined  planes 
the  lakeshore.     The  great  ore  docks  and  the  loading  of  lake  steam- 

s.     Transportation  to  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  etc. 

4.  Locate  the  iron-producing  districts  of  Minnesota,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Missouri,  and  Colorado. 

5.  The  relation  of  the  iron  ore  to  the  coal  fields. 

6.  In  the  next  grade  locate  the  great  centers  of  iron  production 
ad  manufacture  in  the  Alleghanies,  as  Pittsburg,  and  Birmingham, 

and  Philadetpbia,  and  also  Pueblo. 

7.  Importance  of  the  shipment  of  iron  ore  on  the  lakes.  It  exceeds 
the  shipment  of  grain  in  tonnage.     Shipment  of  iron  ore  by  rail. 

8.  The  copper  mines  of  Michigan  may  be  briefly  given  and  com- 
pared with  the  iron  production,  etc. 

9.  There  should  be  incidental  comparison  of  iron-miningand  coal- 
mining previously  studied. 

This  topic  comes  up  again  in  an  important  form  in  England  and 
Germany,  in  sixth-grade  work.  The  definite  knowledge  of  our  own 
iron  production  will  help  greatly  there. 


X. 

THE   BLAST    FURNACE    AND   8TEEL    PRODUCTION. 


tl.  Necessity  for  reducing  the  raw  ore,  roasting, 
a.  The  blast  furnace,  its  construction. 
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3.  The  materials  for  the  flux.  time,  coal,  ore. 

4.  The  heating  and  the  blast.     Ciicalatioo 
sides  of  the  furnace  (or  cooling. 

5.  Drawing  off  the  ore.     Slag,  pig  iron. 

6.  Uses  of  pig  iron  in  iron  manufacture,  in  Dall  mUls,  foundnd, 
stove  worlcs,  rolling-mills,  beams  for  buildings,  wire  mills,  armor  plait 

7.  The  puddling  furnace. 

8.  The  manufacture  of  steel. 

9.  Cities  where  blast  furnaces  abound.    Joliet    and    Chicago, 
Louts.  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  etc.     Comparison   of  these  di 
as  10  their  positions  and  advantages  for  the  iron  manufacture  and 
trade. 

Trace  the  iron  from  the  mines  through  the  blast   furnaces,  sli 
making  process,  etc.,  and  through  the  factories  to   the  machines 
uses  of  iron  in  life,  in  stoves  and  furnaces,  telegraph  wires,  cookt 
utensils,  engines,  cutlery,  steam  pipes,  nails,  construction  of  building^ 
rails  on  the  tracks,  iron  ships,  magnetic  needle,  etc,  etc 

XL 

LAKE   SUPERIOR. 

1.  Location  and  area  of  the  lake.     Its  depth. 

2.  Tributary  rivers  and  streams.     They  drain   an  area  of  53.1 
square  miles. 

3.  Scenery  of  the  lalteshores.  Clifis  of  the  northern  shore.  Dwk 
forests  of  the  hills  and  cliffs.  The  "  pictured  rocks"  of  the  southera 
coast  Fishing  and  bunting  in  the  forests  and  trout  streams.  The 
Islands  in  the  lake.     Deep,  cold,  clear  waters  of  the  lake. 

4.  The  cities  along  the  shores  —  Marquette,  Duluth,  West  Sa; 
rior,  etc 

5.  The  commerce  of  the  lakes.     Iron,  coal,  grain,  copper,  lumber. 
etc.     St.  Mary's   Falls  and  the  locks.     The  lake  steamers  and  whal< 
backs. 

6.  The  storms,  fogs,  and  winter  upon  the  lake.  The  peculiar  dan- 
gers of  navigation.     The  season  of  navigation. 

7.  The  railroads  along  the  northern  and  southern  shores.  Shipptag 
rates  on  the  railroads  and  upon  the  lakes. 

8.  Comparison  of  Lake  Superior  with  the  other  great  lakes  in  si 
depth,  climate,  commerce. 

The  peculiar  climatic  and  physical  conditions  of  this  northernmost 
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the  lakes  should  be  clearly  explained.  It  is  perhaps  the  largest 
id  the  most  important  of  the  fresh-water  lakes  of  the  world,  and  by 
atDparison  will  show  striking  points  of  resemblance  and  contrast  with 
lie  larger  lakes  and  inland  seas  of  America  and  other  continents. 

XII. 

THE   SERIES    OF   GREAT    LAKE   PORTS. 

1.  Duluth,  Milwaukee.  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo.     Each  the 
c  and  manufacturing  center  of  a  slaie. 

2.  Compare  Milwaukee  and  Detroit  as  trade  centers  of  Wisconsin 
d  Michigan. 

3.  Compare  the  advantages  of  Duluth  with  Chicago  for  the  grain 
d  iron  trade. 

4.  Compare  BuSalo  and  Cleveland  in  size,  commerce,  and  manu- 
tures, 

5.  In  what  ways  do  Buffalo  and  Cleveland  contribute  to  the  trade 
i  Milwaukee  and  Duluth,  and  vice  vena  ? 

6.  Compare  the  combined  population  and  trade  of  all  the  other 
great  lake  ports  with  those  of  Chicago.  Why  has  Chicago  outgrown 
alt  the  others  ? 

7.  Compare  the  great  lake  cities  with  the  series  of  cities  already 
studied  on  the  Mississippi  from  Minneapolis  to  St.  Louis. 

8.  What  are  the  diief  staple  products  shipped  back  and  forth  from 
east  to  west,  and  vice  versa,  along  the  great  lakes  ? 

Later  in  the  year  a  comparison  may  be  instituted  between  the  lake 
ports  and  the  cities  of  the  Ohio  River  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo,  Later 
still  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Mississippi  valley  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

XIIL 

THE    HARDWOOD   FORESTS    OF   INDIANA    AND  THK   OHIO   VALLt7. 

I.  The  original  forests  of  Indiana. 

3.  The  labor  of  the  pioneers  in  clearing  the  forests. 

3.  Wild  game  in  the  old  forests. 

4.  Hardships  of  the  early  settlers,  log  houses,  bad  roads. 

5.  The  present  forests  of  Indiana. 

6.  The  forests  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  Tennessee, 
Forest  regions  siill  left. 

7.  Effect  of  the  destruction  of  the  great  forests. 
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8.  The  great  "national  road."     ThcOhio  River  as  a  ronttojl 
in  early  times.     The  building  of  canals  and    railroads.     Tbe 
roads  for  country  travel. 

9.  Tbe  lumber  business  in  ihe  Ohio  valley.     Sawmills.     Kinds) 
lumber  and  their  uses.     Lumber  rafts  on  the  Ohio. 

10.  Comparison  of  the  hardwood  forests  with   the  pineries  d  lie 
lake  Slates.     The  differences  in  climate,  cold,  rainfall,  and  producu.! 

.\  little  later  on  the  whole  Ohio  valley,  with  its  tributary  streiun.! 
cities,  products,  commerce,  people,  and  climate,  may  be  compiled' 
the  Mississippi  above  its  junction  with  the  Missouri.  This  will  besi  Is 
low  the  treatment  of  tobacco  in  Kentucky  and  the  surface  of  TeoE 

xrv. 

TOBACCO-RAISINC    tN    KENTUCKY. 

I.  Soil  and  climate  needed  for  tobacco, 
9.  Steps  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop. 

3.  Cutting,  gathering,  curing  in  the  sheds. 

4.  Effects  of  tobacco  culture  upon  the  soil. 

5.  Louisville  as  the  trade  and  manufacturing  center  for  tobacco.' 

6.  Tobacco    production    in    other  states,    as  Virginia,   Missoa 
Connecticut.     The  tobacco  bell. 

7.  History  of  tobacco-raising  in  America. 
Ayearor  more  later  there  will  be  opportunity  to  compare  the  tob 

business  in  the  United  States  with  that  of  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies. 


XV. 

THE   SURFACE    FEATURES    OF   TENNESSEB. 

I.  The  general  slope  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi  I 
lands. 

3.  The  Smoky  Mountains  on  the  eastern  border  of  Tennessee. 

3.  The  valley  of  east  Tennessee. 

4.  The  Cumberland  Mountains. 

5.  Chattanooga  and  its  environment. 

6.  Nashville  and  the  valley  of  middle  Tennessee. 

7.  The  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

8.  The  uplands  between  the  Tennessee  River  and  the  Mississlr 
River. 

9.  The  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi  overlooked  from  Memphis 
on  tbe  blufi. 
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10.  The  forest  and  mineral  resources  of  Tennessee. 

11.  Recall  the  early  settiemenis  at  Watauga  in  the  valley  of  east 
TeBcessee  and  at  Nashville. 

13.  Contrast  the  watersheds  on  the  north  and  on  the  southeast  of  the 
Jhio  valley,  the  Alleghanies  on  the  one  side  and  the  great  lakes  on 
he  other.  There  is  no  high  watershed  between  the  great  lakes  on  the 
le  side  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys;  hence  the  canals  and 
sy  commercial  routes  between  them.  Contrast  with  this  the  scenic 
ilroad  routes  across  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
laryland,  and  Pennsylvania. 

XVI. 

TRIP   ON    THE    LOWER    MISSISSIPPI    FROM    CAIRO   TO    THE    DELTA. 

1.  General  features  of  the  great  valley  from  twenty-five  to  eighty 
liles  in  width. 

2.  The  steamboat  and  its  equipment. 

3.  The  change  in  climate  as  we  move  southward  twelve  hundred 
ailes  in  March. 

4.  The  floods  \a  March  and  April.  Destructiveness  of  high  water, 
le  levees,  the  crevasse.  Expenses  of  keeping  up  the  levees.  New 
bannels  made  in  flood  periods. 

5.  The  cities  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  New  Orleans. 

6.  The  immense  traf&c  on  the  Mississippi  before  the  war.     Present 
!ir  on  the  steamers. 

7.  The  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  below  St.  Louis. 

8.  The  jetties  at  the  delta.     Captain  Eads'  plan  and  its  execution. 

9.  The  more  recent  geological  history  of  the  lower  valley.  The 
gouth  of  the  river  formerly  at  Cairo.  The  filling  up  of  the  long  bay 
rith  silt. 

The  striking  features  of  a  great  river  can  be  clearly  presented  by 
neans  of  descriptions  and  pictures,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  to  see 
aw  the  same  things  repeat  themselves  in  the  great  rivers,  the  Danube, 

E,  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  the  Yangtse  and  Yellow,  the  Nile, 
sazon,  and  La  Plata. 
XVII. 
it 
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COTTON   AND   COTTON    PLANTATIONS. 


1.  Description  of  a  cotton  plantation. 

2.  Raising  of  the  cotton  crop.     Picking. 
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3.  The  cotton  gin.     Baling. 

4.  Cotton  seed  and  collon-seed  oil. 

5.  The  cotton -producing  belt.     Locate  by  states.     Map, 

6.  Manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.    CoHon  mills  in  the  South, 
inent  to  New  England  and  Europe.     Compare  with  wheat,  corn,( 

7.  The  difficulty  of  negro  labor  since  the  war. 

8.  History  of  cotton  plant.     Whitney.     SlaTcry. 

XVIII. 

A   SUGAR    PLANTATION    IN    LOtnSIANA. 

* 

1.  Raising  the  cane.     Size  of  fields. 

2.  Cutting  and  loading. 

3.  The  sugar  mill.     Modes  of  getting  the  sap. 

4.  Boiling  the  sap. 

5.  Refining, 
fi.  Shipping. 
Later  a  comparison  oE  sugar-raising  in  the  West  Indies  vrith  tiui  < 

Louisiana.     The  beet-root  sugar  industry  compared  with  that  of  caat 
sugar.     Maple  sugar  and  the  mode  of  iu  production. 


A   CATTLE    RANCH    IN  TEXAS. 

I.  The  ranch.     Houses,  stables,  the  range. 

3,  The  cowboys  ;  their  skill  with  horses  and  cattle. 

3.  The  yearly  round-up.     Branding  cattle. 

4.  Losses  from  estrays  and  storms. 

5.  The  cattle  ranches  from  Texas  to  Montana  and  Dakota. 

6.  Shipping  to  market. 

7.  Feeding  cattle  in  the  corn  bell. 

8.  Centers  for  the  packing  business.     Kansas  City,  etc. 

9.  Climate  and  rainfall  of  the  great  grazing  plains.    Severity  of  tbe 
northern  winters.     Heal  and  drought  o£  the  southern  summers. 

10.  Recall  the  great  buffalo  herds  of  a  generation  ago. 


IRRIGATION   AND   TBE    BIG    DITCH   AT  DENVER. 

1.  The  arid  region  about  Denver. 

a.  The  city  ditch  and  smaller  irrigation  ditches  along  the  j\vta. 
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3.  The  plan  and  location  of  the  big  irrtgaling  ditch.     Its  source 
the  mountains. 

4.  Construction  of  the  big  ditch,  tunnels,  flumes. 

5.  The  excess  of  water  in  the  spring,  with  the  melting  snows  and 
ins.     Reservoirs. 

6.  Drawing  off  the  water  onto  the  land. 

7.  Water  taxes.     Rights  of  companies. 

8.  Regulation  of  water  in  ditches  by  law. 

9.  Effect  of  irrigation.     Products,  groves,  gardens,  orchards. 

10.  Sale  of  products  from  irrigation  farms, 

11.  Irrigation  from  lakes  along  small  streams  from  the  mountains. 
13.  Irrigation  along  the  Arkansas  and  other  rivers  flowing  eastward 

tora  the  Rockies. 

13.  Advantages  of  agriculture  by  irrigation  as  compared  with  that 
by  natural  rainfall. 

14.  Irrigation  by  artesian  wells. 

15.  Importance  of  irrigation  to  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
ites. 

Later  in  the  study  of  the  Pacific  states,  of  Africa,  and  Asia  the  sub- 
BCt  of  irrigation  wili  often  recur. 

XXI. 

PIKES   PEAK    AND   THE    ROCKV   MOUNTAINS. 

I.  Pikes  Peak  in  a  spur  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

I.  Its  height  above  the  sea  and  above  the  plain  at  its  base. 

3.  Trip  from  Manitou  to  the  top  of  the  peak. 

4.  The  railroad  to  the  top. 

5.  Broad  view  from  its  summit. 

6.  Clouds,  rains,  and  snows  about  its  summit 

7.  Places  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood.  Manitou,  Cheyenne 
Canon,  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Monument  Park,  Williams  Caiion  and 
Cave  of  the  Winds,  Colorado  Springs. 

8.  Pikes  Peak  and  vicinity  as  a  great  summer  resort. 

9.  The  great  peaks  of  Colorado,  as  Grey's  Peak,  Long's  Peak,  the 
Spanish  Peaks,  and  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  Royal  Gorge  in 
(he  vailey  of  the  Arkansas.     Clear  Creek  Canon. 

The  climate  and  scenery  of  this  great  barrier  of  mountains  can  best 
be  understood  by  a  description  in  detail,  with  pictures  of  the  objects 
mentioned. 
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The  foregoing  twenty-one  topics  will  constitute  the  milalxxljcl' 
lessons  for  the  fouith  grade.     But  there  are  also  trertaio  other  lessoo 
and  exercises  inierspersed  among  these  which  will  help  to  giveooueC' 
tion  and  completeness  to  these  twenty-one  chief  topics. 

1.  There  will  need  to  be  certain  oral  and  written  drills  in  fiiiif 
important  groups  of  states,  series  of  cities,  links  in  long  trade  rooia 
the  leading  products  of  a  stale  or  larger  district,  the  causes  ot  clitniac 
conditions  in  the  winds,  distance  from  the  gulf  or  ocean,  mouti:i:M 
or  plateaus. 

».  There  will  be  outline  map  drawings  of  states  and  grotijs  « 
states,  or  particular  producing  areas. 

3.  Certain  important  cities,  like  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Ocaa 
Des  Moines,  Madison,  and  others,  which  have  been  scarcely  meotio 
in  these  topics,  will  be  brought  into  relation  to  these  topics  and  undc- 
stood  in  their  importance.  The  same  of  rivers,  like  the  Wtsconfio. 
Wftbash,  Cumberland,  Big  Sandy,  etc. 

4.  Some  of  the  lesser  topics,  like  fruit-growing  in   Michigan,  ibi_ 
cranberry  marshes,  the  truck-farming,  the  lead  mines,  the   salt 
facture,  the  grape  culture,  etc.,  wilt  find  time  for  incidental  treat 

5.  Some  larger  comparisons  and  contrasts  should  also  be  made: 
e.g.,  compare  the  valleys  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio  in  regard  to 
climate,  productions,  forests,  rainfall,  siie,  cities,  and  population.  »"&» 
these  difiereuces?  Compare  the  upper  Mississippi  above  St.  LoQ 
with  the  region  of  the  lower  Mississippi  in  regard  to  clioiatc.  surfi 
products,  population.  Compare  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mississipp 
valley  with  the  western. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  this  Itm 
of  work  is  that  the  books  and  materials  are  not  at  band   for  sue 
elaborate  and  detailed  treatments  of  topics.    This  objection  is  alrcad| 
largely  removed  by  use  of  books  that  can  be  had  at   a    reasonable 
expense,  at  least  in  many  cases. 


The  following  list  of  books  will  be  found  helpful  in  the 
grade,  as  already  outlined,  and  in  the  fifth-grade  work,  which 
pleles  the  topics  upon  North  America: 

1.  The  standard  geographies,  such  as  Frye's  G«^rt/Aj',  Cinn  1 
Co.;  Grammar  Sthool  Gfography,  Rand-McNally ;  Natural  A. 
Geography,  American  Book  Co. 

a.  TildcD,  Qimmtnial  Geography,  Leach,  Shewell  &  Co. 
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3.  Carpenter,   Geographical  Reader  of  North    America,  American 
3ok  Co. 

4.  King,  Geographical  Readers,  6  vols.,  Lee  &  Shepard. 

5.  Our  American  Neighbors,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

6.  Rupert,  Geographical  Reader,  Leach,  Shewell  &  Co. 

7.  The  Information  Readers,  4  vols.,  Boston  School  Supply  Co. 

8.  Great  American  Industries,  a  vols.,  A.  Flanagan. 

9.  Special  Method  in  Geography,  Public  School  Publishing  Co. 

10.  Ballon,  Footprints  of  Travel,  Ginn  &  Co, 

11.  Appleton,  General  Guide  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,   a 
sis.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

13.  Shaler,  The  Story  of  Our  Continent,  Ginn  &  Co. 

13.  Tories  of  Industry,  1  vols..  Educational  Publishing  Co. 

14.  Lakes  of  North  America,  Ginn  &  Co. 

1 5.  King,  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography,  Lee  &  Shepard. 

16.  "National  Geographical  Monographs,"  ten  pamphlets,  Anoeri- 
m  Book  Co. 

17.  Longmans'  School  Atlas,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

18.  Lummis,  A  Trip  Across  the  Continent,  Charles  Scribner'a  Sons, 

19.  Parkman,  The  Oregon  Trail,  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

TOPICS  FOR  FIFTH  GRADE. 
The  following  list  of  topics  for  fifth  grade  is  given  more  briefly 
ian  for  the  fourth.     Each  topic,  however,  is  intended  for  the  same 
iborate  discussion : 
t.  Brief  survey  of  the  physical   features  of  North  America  as  a 
rbolc. 

s.  Niagara  Falls  as  an  obstruction  in  the  great  commercial  route 
>m  east  to  west. 

3.  The  Hudson  River. —  Adirondacks,  canals,  scenery,  commerce, 
cities,  history,  stories,  and  traditions.  Comparison  with  the  Illinois 
and  upper  Mississippi. 

4.  Mt.  Washington, —  Trip  to  the  top.  The  Presidential  Range. 
Interesting  points  in  the  White  Mountains.  The  lakes.  Summer 
resorts.     Comparison  with  Pikes  Peak  and  Manitou,  etc. 

5.  Boston. —  Monuments  and  history.  Commerce  and  manufac- 
tures. Railroads  to  the  West.  Hoosac  tunnel.  Harvard.  Compari- 
son with  BuSalo,  Chicago,  and  Minneapolis. 

6.  TTie  St.  Lawrence  River. —  Rapids  and   canals.     Montreal   and 
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Quebec  Gimatc  of  the  North.  CIosidk  of  navigation.  The 
sand  Ules.  Falls  of  MonUnoreocy.  Comparison  with  the  lower 
sissippi,  with  the  Hudson.  Connection  with  the  Hudson  byvifC^ 
Lake  Champlain  and  tbe  caaal.  The  lumber  business  along  tbcSl 
Lawrence. 

7.  Cod-fishing  on  the  ^nki  of  Nfte/oMmiland. —  Other  fishena 
The  fogs.  Curing  and  shipment  of  fish.  Compare  with  fisheries  oi 
the  Lakes. 

8.  The  Alleghany  MoMntains, —  Chief  divisions.      Rivers  that 
through    the   mountains.     Delaware,    Susquehanna,    Potomac   l- 
Mineral    resources.      Railroads    crossing    the     mountains.      F 
Climate.    Manufacturing  cities,  water  power.     Comparison  of  coal 
iron  fields  with  those  already  studied. 

9.  Iron  ship-building  at  Philadtlphia.  —  Where  the  raw  prodsO 
come  from.  Compare  Philadelphia  with  Pittsburg  in  iron  prodiK- 
tion.  Compare  with  ship-building  at  New  York,  Boston,  etc  Litff 
compare  with  Glasgow. 

10.  Washington,  teat  of  tht  national  government, —  The  Capiul 
building.  Halls  of  Senate  and  House.  The  lawmakers.  The  WhiM 
House  and  President.  Cabinet.  The  Supreme  Court  and  its  dona. 
Otlier  public  buildings.  Washington  monument.  Ml  Vernon.  Htf 
tory  of  the  city.  Compare  national  government  with  state  gotcm- 
ment  and  local  government. 

11.  The  oyster  fisheries  of  the  Chesapeake. —  Location  of  other  oj^io 
beds  along  the  .Mlantic.     Compare  it  with  the  cod  fisheries. 

I  J.  The  James  Hirer  and  surface  fealurei  of  Vir^ttia. —  Ttde-wiirr 
region.  Uplands,  mountains,  Richmond,  bead  of  navigation,  w>ie> 
power.  Compare  with  Minneapolis  and  other  cities.  Compare  surface 
of  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  Compare  the  James  with  the  other  riwB 
flowing  to  the  Atlantic,  as  Potomac,  Susquehanna,  Santee,  Savannah, 
etc. 

13.  The  pineries  of  North  Carolina. —  Ship  supplies.  Comp.ire 
with  the  woods  of  Maine  and  Minnesota, 

14.  The  orange  groves  in  Florida  and  climate. —  The  climate  and  it» 
causes.  Home  of  invalids.  St.  Augustine  and  other  winter  resorB. 
Compare  with  fniit  districts  in  the  North,  and  later  with  California. 

15.  New  York  city. —  Us  coastwise  trade.  Trade  with  the  interior. 
Chief  exports  and  where  they  come  from.  The  harbor  of  New  Votit. 
Its  trade  connections  with  the  interior  of  North  America.     Forci^a 
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ade    and    exports.     Immigralion  and   Castle   Garden.     The   great 
ridge,  ferries,  parks,  docks,  and  shipping.     Manufactures.     History 
New  York.     Compare  it  with  Chicago  in   size,  shipping.     Later, 
smpare  with  the  cities  of  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco. 

16.  Cuba  as  a  type  of  the  West  Indies. —  Havana.  Sugar  planta- 
Ions.     Compare  with  Louisiana. 

17.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco. — 
)ifliculties  of  engineering  and  construction.  How  to  get  across  the 
jDuntains.  Compare  it  with  the  old  wagon  route  to  California.  Chief 
ities  along  the  route.     Products  shipped  east  and  west.     Mountain 

enery  on  the  route.  Compare  this  route  with  the  southern  route, 
ilh  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  the  Canadian  Pacific, 

18.  Gold-mining  in  California. —  Discovery  of  gold  in  California. 
ISect.  A  gold  mine.  Location  of  the  gold  fields.  Placer  mining. 
teduction  of  gold.     Compare  with  the  gold  production  of  Colorado 

id  other  stales.  The  Klondike.  Later  compare  with  Australia  and 
auth  Africa.  Value  of  gold  production  as  compared  with  silver, 
spper.  and  iron. 

19.  Salt  Lake  and  the  great  basin. —  Size  and  surroundings  of  Salt 
Ite.    Salt-making.    Salt  Lake  City,     Rivers  flowing  into  Salt  Lake. 

rigation.  Compare  with  Colorado.  The  lake  in  ancient  times, 
le  salt  desert  to  the  west.  Other  deserts  and  salt  lakes  in  the  great 
sin.  Causes  of  the  dry  climate.  Vegetation  of  the  great  basin- 
;  surrounding  mountains  and  shorter  ranges.  Death's  Valley.  Story 
'  the  early  pioneers  and  explorers. 
ao.  The  Colorado  Rizier  and  cafion. —  Geological  history  of  this 
region.  Powell's  exploration  of  the  cafion.  Indian  tribes  on  its  bor- 
ders. Present  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  valley.  Compare  with 
the  gorge  at  Niagara,  with  the  Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkansas,  with  tne 
Dalles  of  the  Columbia.  Contrast  with  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Law- 
rence Rivers. 

ai.  San  Francisco. —  Its  harbor.  Commerce  with  the  coast,  Hawaii, 
China,  Japan,  etc.  Exports  and  imports.  Chinese  immigration.  His- 
tory of  San  Francisco.     Compare  with  Boston  and  New  York, 

2  3.  The  Columbia  River  and  the  salmon  fisheries. —  Navigation  at  its 
mouth.     The  Dalles  and  falls.     The  valley  of  eastern  Washington. 

33.  The  forests  of  Washington  and  the  Pacific  slope. —  Lumbering 
among  the  big  trees.  Climatic  conditions  favorable  to  forestry.  The 
big  trees  of  California.    The  forests  of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia. 
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«4.  A  trip  frpm  Puget  Sound  to  Alaska. —  Islands  and  coait  semen. 
Silka.  The  glaciers.  Climate  of  this  coast  and  reasons.  Japan  en- 
rent. 

15.  The  Gty  of  MexUo. —  Climate  of  the  plateau.  Lifeinthedn. 
Public  buildings.  Surrounding  mountains.  The  Mexican  peoflt 
The  governmetiL     Reference  to  the  early  history. 

a6.  The  Rocky  Mountains  as  a  whole. — Length,  breadth,  and  c!en 
tion.  Climate  and  products,  mineral  and  agricultural,  and  gtuttj- 
The  mines,  forests,  rivers,  and  drainage.  The  volcanoes  and  gladoi 
The  effect  of  the  mountains  upon  climate,  trade  routes,  locatloo  oi 
cities,  industries.     Compare  the  Rockies  with  the  Alleghanies. 

37.  The  great  plains  of  North  America  and  their  relation  10  6t 
mountains,  oceans,  and  seas. 

a8.    Thf  continent  of    North   America  as  a  wheU. — Its   mODDtiia 
systems  and  plains.     Its  peninsulas  and  bays,  its  coast  line.     Its  cud 
linental  trade  routes.     Its  zones  of  climate.     The  distribution  ol 
populations  by  nations  and  languages. 

There  arc  many  other  topics  that  might  be  selected,  but  a  full  h>nd 
ling  of  these  will  inevitably  involve  many  of  the  more  important  one 
not  mentioned.  Many  drills  and  map  and  board  exercises  will  be 
necessary  which  are  not  directly  referred  to  in  these  topics. 

The  books  which  will  be  most  helpful  to  teachers  in  this  grade  wen 
given  in  the  list  at  the  end  of  the  fourth-grade  work. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration  one  of  the  topics  of  fifth  grade  is  woiitil 
out,  though  somewhat  abbreviated,  as  folloit-s : 


i^ 


NIAGAKA  FALLS  AND  THE  COUMERCB  OF  THE  GRKAT  LAKES. 

Niagara  Falls  lie  midway  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie 
Lake  Erie  is  nearly  three  hundred  feet  higher  above  the  sea  level  th*0 
Lake  Ontario.  About  six  miles  south  of  Lake  Ontario  the  level  plateau 
in  whose  basin  Lake  Erie  lies  drops  down  300  feel  to  the  plain  uhick 
borders  Lake  Ontario.  The  Niagara  River,  in  making  its  way  ftoni 
Lake  Eric  to  Lake  Ontario,  ruust  leap  over  this  bluff  or  escarpment. 
At  the  present  time  the  falls  are  about  six  miles  back  from  the  edge  of 
the  escarpment.  A  stratum  of  limestone  rocks  140  feet  thick  extendi 
from  the  edge  of  this  escarpment  southward  and,  dipping  gradually, 
passes  under  Lake  Erie.  The  Niagara  River,  as  it  flows  northward, 
drops  over  this  ledge  of  limestone  rocks  at  the  present  site  of  the  f.ills. 
It  is  160  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  cataract  to  the  level  of  the  Hrct 
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Blow,  The  remainder  of  the  300  feet  of  descent  is  made  by  the  rapids 
3ve  and  below  the  falls  and  by  the  descent  of  the  river.  The  falls  on 
American  side  are  small  and,  in  fact,  constitute  a  part  of  the  east 
ik  of  the  river.  The  great  Horseshoe  Falls,  which  tie  to  the  west  of 
ioat  Island,  constitute  the  main  part  of  the  falls.  Here  the  enormous 
ady  of  water  tumbles  into  a  great  chasm  from  three  sides,  and  it  is  here 
bat  the  main  action  of  the  water  in  grinding  out  the  rocks  takes  place. 
Ibove  the  falls  is  a  great  series  of  limestone  ledges,  over  which  the  broad 
iver  plunges, forminga  wilderness  of  waters, as  seen  from  theThreeSis- 
ers  Islands,  very  grand  and  impressive.  In  fact,  the  view  up  the  river 
rom  the  Three  Sisters  is  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  in  nature.  The 
lotseshoe  Falls  can  be  best  appreciated  from  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  as  it 
sails  up  under  the  waters  from  below.  Below  the  falls  is  the  deep, 
narrow  gorge,  with  its  precipitous  walls  nearly  three  hundred  feet  high, 
through  the  narrow  bottom  of  which  gushes  the  swift  river.  How  was 
this  gorge  formed  ?  It  extends  about  six  miles  to  the  edge  o(  the 
escarpment.  As  the  water  tumbles  over  the  edge  of  the  falls,  it  descends 
into  the  river  aoo  feet  deep,  The  underlying  rocks  beneath  the  lime- 
stone ledge,  already  described,  are  soft  shales  and  sandstone.  The 
rushing  waters  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  gradually  wash  out  great  caves  in 
this  softer  rock,  and  the  superincumbent  mass  of  projecting  limestone 
breaks  oS  in  great  chunks  and  tumbles  into  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
In  the  center  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls,  where  the  water  from  three  sides 
plunges  into  the  deep  caldron,  the  action  of  the  water  is  so  powerful 
as  to  grind  up  these  loose  rocks  at  the  bottom  and  sweep  the  sand 
down  the  river.  On  the  edges  of  the  gorge,  where  the  action  of  the 
water  is  less  powerful,  the  broken  rocks  are  not  ground  up  and  form  a 
sloping  side  or  talus  which  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  gorge  through- 
out its  course.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  by  close  measurements 
that  the  falls  are  yearly  receding  toward  the  south,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Horseshoe  Falls  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  six  feet  a  year.  Dur- 
ing the  present  century  the  measurements  have  been  quite  accurate,  so 
that  the  rate  of  recession  is  somewhat  definitely  known.  With  this  as 
a  basis  efforts  have  been  made  to  reckon  the  number  of  years  necessary 
lor  the  formation  of  the  gorge,  but  the  estimates  have  varied  from  6,000 
I  30,000  years.  The  gorge  between  the  falls  and  the  escarpment  is  a 
■most  interesting  scenic  object.  An  electric  railway  descends  along 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  gorge  and,  passing  close  by  the  whirlpool 
rAp>ds,  proceeds  along  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  till  it  reaches  Lewiston  at 
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the  outlet  of  the  gorge.  Here  the  Niagara  River  widens  into  a  splendii 
stream,  deep  and  broad,  as  it  courses  toward  Lake  Ontario.     Another 
electric  railway  clinibs  the  escarpment  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  on  its 
return  to  the  tails  gives  excellent  views  of  the  river  and  gorge  from 
above. 

If  heavily  laden  grain  ships  start  from  Chicago  or  Dulutli,  how  far. 
can  they  proceed  down  the  lakes  before  stopping  to  unload  ?  If  it  were' 
not  for  Niagara  Falls,  they  would  not  stop  at  Buffalo,  but  pass  on  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  perhaps  down  the  St.  Lawrence  on  their  way  to 
Europe  or  New  York.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  great  lake  vessels, 
moving  eastward,  are  compelled  to  unload  their  cargoes  at  Bufialo. 
If  it  were  nol  for  Niagara  Falls,  would  there  be  any  need  of  an  Erie 
Canal  ?  or  a  Welland  Canal  ?  Would  there  be  any  great  city  at  Buffalo  ? 
If  great  vessels  could  pass  freely  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  what 
part  of  the  Erie  Canal  would  still  be  serviceable  ?  There  is  at  present 
a  branch  of  the  canal  from  Oswego  to  the  main  canal  and  Albany.  In 
this  case  what  sort  o(  a  city  would  Oswego  be  ?  Perhaps  the  main 
body  of  commerce  would  go  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  there  are 
difliculties  in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  such  as  the  rapids,. 
which  have  made  canals  necessary,  the  short  season  of  navigation  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  so  far  to  ihe  north,  and  the  fact  that 
all  of  this  commerce  must  pass  through  a  foreign  country.  The  prob- 
ability is,  therefore,  that  the  canal,  in  any  case,  would  extend  from 
Oswego  to  Albany.  So  far  as  commerce  is  concerned,  Niagara  Falls 
are  an  enormous  obstruction,  making  necessary  the  expenditure  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  on  canals  and  railways.  Moreover,  the  traffic  route 
from  Chicago,  Duluth,  and  the  lake  cities  is  by  many  times  the  most 
important  traffic  route  in  America,  and  Niagara  lies  at  its  center, 
obstructing  all  free  commercial  intercourse.  The  vast  importance  of 
this  trade  route  may  be  seen  in  the  quantity  of  great  staple  products 
like  corn,  wheat,  and  packed  meats  which  are  shipped  from  Chicago 
and  [he  other  lake  cities  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Europe,  The 
greatest  railroad  trunk  lines  follow  this  route,  such  as  the  Michigan 
Central,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Nickel  Plate,  and  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  do  the  great  falls  perform  any  service  to 
mankind  to  recompense  for  this  inconvenience  and  difficulty?  There 
is  immense  water  power  from  the  fails,  and  a  group  of  mills  on  the 
east  side  for  many  years  has  used  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  water 
for  moving  mill  wheels.     But  within  the  last  few  years  engineers  have 
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instructed    great  water  wheels  under  the  falls  for  producing  water 
3wer  and  for  converting  this  power  into  electrical  force.     It  is  being 
Ijzed  by  mills  and  factories  and  street-car  lines  within  a  radius  of 
enty  miles  from  the  falls.     So  great  is  the  amount  of  power  which 
be  generated  at  the  falls  and  put  to  use  in  factories  and  shops  that 
IS  expected  that  the  country  about    Niagara   Falls  will   become,  in 
Ime,  the  greatest  manufacturing  center  in  the  world.     Another  reason 
Or  these  hopes  is  the  fact  that  raw  products  of   many  kinds  can   be 
[lipped  to  this  point  at  little  expense. 

In  the  early  history  of  explorations  we  find  ihat  Hennepin  and  La 
ile,  in  trying  to  navigate  the  upper  lakes,  met  their  greatest  difficul- 
at  Niagara  Falls.  It  was  necessary  to  carry  a  heavy  forge  and 
lis  over  (he  bluff  and  along  the  river  to  a  point  six  or  seven  miles 
hbove  the  falls,  where,  in  the  rigors  of  a  severe  winter,  forest  trees  were 
at  down  and  a  vessel  was  built  for  the  navigation  of  the  upper  lakes. 
was  called  the  "  Griffin."  and  was  used  by  La  Salle  and  his  party  in 
lieir  first  trip  to  Mackinaw  and  Green  Bay.  The  Columbus  caravels, 
lich  were  objects  of  such  interest  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  were 
taken  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  through  the  Welland  Canal,  reach- 
ing Chicago  by  way  of  the  lakes.  Some  of  the  smaller  wbaleback 
steamers  have  made  the  trip  from  Duluth  through  the  locks  at  St. 
Mary's  Canal,  the  lakes,  and  the  Welland  Canal,  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  Liverpool. 

Geologists  have  been  anxious  to  determine  the  number  of  centuries 
since  the  Niagara  River  began  to  cut  its  gorge.  In  this  way  they 
would  be  able  to  determine  the  length  of  time  since  the  glacial  period 
or  the  ice  age  in  North  America.  The  great  glacial  sheet  gliding 
down  from  the  north  at  one  time  filled  Lake  Ontario  so  that  the 
Niagara  River  could  find  no  outlet  into  Lake  Ontario.  At  that  time 
the  upper  lakes  must  have  found  an  outlet  in  some  other  direction. 
The  old  channel  by  which  Lake  Michigan  sent  its  waters  into  the  Illi- 
nois and  Mississippi  has  been  found.  As  the  ice  receded  toward  the 
north,  and  the  waters  from  Lake  Erie  were  first  sent  via  Niagara  over  the 
escarpment  toward  Lake  Ontario,  the  outlet  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
still  obstructed  by  ice.  In  those  days  the  outlet  lo  Lake  Ontario  was 
by  way  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  and  the  old  channel  has  been 
found.  If  this  were  still  true,  it  would  remove  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  our  navigation. 

If  we  compare  the  falls  of  Niagara,  its  gorge  and  rapids,  with  the 
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(alls  of  St.  Anthony  at  Minneapolis,  we  shall  find  that  a  similar  gorge 
extends  from  Minneapolis  down  the  Mississippi  about  five  miles  to 
junction  with  the  Minnesota.  But  this  gorge  is  only  about  one-third 
dtcp,  though  about  the  same  width,  as  the  Niagara  gorge.  An  examini^ 
tion  of  the  rock  strata  at  St.  Anthony's  Falls  will  reveal  also  a  similar 
series  of  rocks,  hard  limestone  above  and  softer  rock  beneath,  and  a  urn- 
ilar  recession  of  the  falls.  At  Minneapolis,  however,  great  flour  mills 
worth  millions  of  dollars  have  been  established  at  the  western  edge  ot 
the  falls,  and  the  recession  of  the  falls  would  render  theiD  useless.  To 
prevent  this  a  heavy  framework  of  wooden  chutes  has  been  built  and 
heavily  buttressed,  so  as  to  completely  cover  the  rocks  at  the  falls  and 
prevent  them  from  wearing  away,  thus  making  the  (alls  stationaiy. 
But  the  old  scenic  beauty  has  been  destroyed.  At  Rochester,  Ne» 
York,  where  the  Genesee  River  plunges  over  the  escarpment  toward 
Lake  Ontario,  a  series  of  falls  and  gorges  is  found  which  is  explained 
in  the  same  manner  as  Niagara  Fails.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  compirt 
other  falls  in  North  America,  like  those  of  (he  upper  Missouri,  Yellow- 
atone  Falls  in  the  park,  and  the  (alls  of  the  Columbia,  with  those  ol 
Niagara,  to  see  if  similar  causes  are  operative.  Later  in  the  study  o( 
Europe,  Africa,  and  other  lands,  we  may  compare  the  falls  of  the 
Rhine,  of  the  Nile,  the  Zambezi,  and  the  Congo  with  those  of  Niagara, 
in  their  effect  upon  navigation  and  traffic. 

After  completing  the  study  of  North  America,  there  lies  before 
the  choice  of  a  movement  to  the  southern  hemisphere  or  to  the  East  and 
to  Europe.  We  are  bound  to  Europe  by  historical  and  commercial  rela- 
tions and  also  by  bonds  of  kindred,  relations  more  important  than  those 
of  the  structural  resemblance  between  North  and  South  America.  The 
historical  and  literary  associations  between  North  America  and  Europe 
are  already  familiar  to  the  children,  in  the  voyages  of  the  great  exploreis 
like  Columbus,  Magellan,  Raleigh,  Drake,  and  others.  The  children 
arc  (amiliar  with  the  story  of  English  history,  of  Greece,  o(  Italy,  and 
of  Bible  lands.  Our  population  has  come  to  America  mainly  from 
Europe,  and  most  of  us  trace  our  kindred  back  among  people  of  Eun 
pcan  states.  The  great  trade  routes  over  which  our  surplus  products 
are  sent  to  foreign  lands  have  already  been  traced  to  Europe  in  tie 
discussion  of  topics  in  our  own  geography.  The  work  of  the  sixth 
grade,  therefore,  will  consist  in  the  study  of  the  leading  topics  selected 
from  the  geography  of  Europe.  This  is  in  many  ways  an  enlargement' 
of  our  American  geography.    The  surface  features,  climatic  condiiioDS, 
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I  productions,  industries,  commerce,  seaports,  capitals,  and  inland  seas 
'o[  Europe  are  topics  which  may  well  be  compared  with  simitar  ones 
already  studied  in  America.  Europe  has  greater  diversity  of  language, 
government,  sea  coast,  population,  and  industries  than  America.  Being 
also  an  older  civiliiation,  the  historical  significance  of  geography  is 
greater,  the  works  of  man  are  of  more  interest  and  variety,  the  popula- 
tions axe  more  dense,  and  most  of  the  industries  are  carried  on  with 
I  more  economy  and  care. 

TOPICS  ON  EUROPE  FOR  THE  SIXTH  GRADE. 

I.  Europe  as  a  whole. —  Mountains  and  plains,  peninsulas  and  seas. 
Nations.  Comparison  with  North  America  in  size,  climate,  and  physical 
features. 

I.  Trip  by  steamer  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. —  Steamship  line. 
^Shipments.     Ocean  phenomena. 

3.  The  British  Isles.  —  Location  and  climate.  Size  as  compared 
with  some  of  our  states  (Illinois).     Latitude.     Surface. 

4.  Manchester,  (enter  for  cotton  manufacturers. —  Shipment  of  raw 
bcotton  from  the  United  States.     Reshipment.     Compare  with  Lowell. 

5.  Iron  manufactures  at  Birmingham  and  Sheffield. —  Compare  with 
I  Pittsburg. 

6.  London. — The  Parliament  houses,  Windsor  Castle,  and  the 
1  Tower.  The  government  of  England.  The  Thames  and  shipping. 
(Compare  with  New  York.  Compare  with  the  government  at  Wash- 
jingion, 

7.  The  colonial  empire  of  England. —  Canada,  India,  Australia,  etc. 
Map  of  the  world.     The  settlement  and  early  history  of  America. 

[Emigration  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

8.  Sliip  building  at  Glasgow. — The  Clyde.     Recall  Philadelphia. 

9.  Edinburgh  and  the  Castle. 

10.  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin. 

II.  France  and  the  French  people. —  Language  and  character.  The 
[French  in  America. 

IX.  Paris,  the  city  of  art  and  fashion. —  Streets,  parks,  public  build- 
]gs.     Compare  with  London,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 

13.  The  silk  industry  at  Lyons. —  Importance  of  Lyons  as  a  trade 
|and  manufacturing  city.     Compare  later  with  China. 

14.  Bordeaux  and  grape  culture. — Shipment  of  wines.  Use  of  wine 
Lin  France.     California  wines. 
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15.  Mt.  Blanc  and  the  Alps. — Scenery.  Sources  of  rivers,  glaciers. 
Compare  with  Pikes  Peak  and  the  Rockies.     Swiss  people. 

16.  The  Rhine  Jiiver.^Surtsice  of  the  valley,  and  scenery.     Caslies-i 
and  Gothic  churches.     Great  fortresses  along  the  Rhine.    The  frontier. 
Commerce  on  the  Rhine.    Canals.     Cities.    Compare  with  the  Hudson 
and  Mississippi,  and  Colorado. 

17.  Berlin,  the  Kaiser  city. —  Size  and  militu;  importance.  The 
German  emperor  and  army.  The  government.  Commerce.  Compare 
with  London,  Washington. 

18.  Character  of  the  Germans.  —  Out-door  life.  Beer  gardens- 
Music,  concerts,  and  theaters.  Emigration  to  America.  Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati,  and  other  cities  with  large  German  population. 

ig.  The  sugar-beet  industry. —  Compare  with  the  sugar  production 
in  Louisiana  and  Cuba. 

20.  Holland  and  the  Lowlands. —  Delta  of  the  Rhine.  Dikes,  cities 
of  Holland.     Compare  with  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  New  Orleans. 

31.  The  Baltic  Sea. —  Great  nations  and  large  cities  on  its  shores. 
Compare  its  latitude,  climate,  and  commerce  with  those  of  Hudson 
Bay,  Chesapeake  Bay,  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

aa.  St.  Petersburg. —  Size  and   commerce.     The  Czar  and  govern- 
ment of  Russia.     Story  of  Peter  the  Great.     Moscow,  the  old  capital. 
Compare  the  government  with  that  of  Germany,  England,  and  th< 
United  States. 

23.  The  peninsulas  of  the  south  of  Europe. —  Their  surface  features 
mountains,  and  plains.  Climate.  Homes  of  the  great  historic  nations 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Compare  them  in  latitude,  climate,  and 
products  with  Florida  and  our  southern  states. 

34.  Rome. — St.  Peter's  and  the  Pope,     The  Coliseum  and  other  ruins. 

25.   Genoa  and   Venice. —  Architecture  and  commerce.     Columbus, 

a6,  Naples. —  Vesuvius  and  Pompeii.  Mt.  .(Etna.  Compare  with 
Popocatepetl  and  Mt.  Shasta, 

37.  Afadrid and  Granada. —  Recall  Ferdinand,  Isabella,  and  Colura- 
bus.     The  colonies  of  Spain.     Recent  war. 

38.  Athens  and  modern   Greece. —  The  Acropolis. 

39.  Vienna  and  the  Danube. —  Austria  a  complex  of  nations.  Lan- 
guages spoken  along  the  Danube.     Compare  with  the  Rhine. 

30.  The  Afediterranean  Sea. — Seven  great  historic  nations  on  its 
shores.  Its  extent  and  character.  Compare  with  the  Baltic  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 
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31.  Constantinople  and  the  Turk. 

33.  The  Volga  and  the  plains  of  Russia.  Compare  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

There  are  many  other  topics  in  Europe  thai  might  well  deserve 
treatment.  Many  of  them  will  be  found  to  receive  incidental  discussion 
in  these  topics.  One  of  the  most  important  considerations  is  to 
avoid  shallowness  by  trying  to  cover  too  many  topics. 

The  following  are  books  suitable  to  use  as  references  for  teachers 
and  pupils  in  working  out  the  topics  on   Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America,  in  sixth  and  seventh  grades  : 
t.  The  standard  geographies. 

2.  Badlam,  Modern  Europe,  Silver,  Burdetl  &  Co. 

3.  Tarr,  Physical  Geography,  The  Macmillan  Co. 

4.  Johonnot,  A  Geographical  Reader,  American  Book  Co, 

5.  Heilprin,  The  Earth  and  its  Story,  Silver,  Burdetl  &  Co. 

6.  Hutchison,  The  Story  of  the  Hills,  The  Macmillan  Co. 

7.  Badeker's  guide-books  of  Great  Britain,  the  Rhine,  etc,  Karl 
Badeker,  publisher,  Leipzig. 

8.  Scribner,  Geographical  Reader,  American  Book  Co. 

9.  Ballou,  Footprints  of  Travel,  Ginn  &  Co. 

10.  Badlam,  Views  in  Africa,  Silver,  Burdelt  &  Co. 

11.  Carpenter,  Geographical  Reader,  Asia,  American  Book  Co. 
13.  Smith,  Life  in  Asia,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

13.  Australasia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

14.  Reclus,  The  Earth,  Harper  &  Bros.  A  somewhat  large  and 
expensive  book. 

IS-  Kiig.  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography,  Lee  &  Shepard. 

16,  Rupert,  A  Geographical  Reader,  Leach,  Shewell  &  Co. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  Europe  we  have  touched  upon  the  more 
manifest  phases  of  European  geography,  and  those  which  have  given  to 
Europe  a  central  and  controlling  importance  in  physical,  political,  and 
commercial  geography.  Europe  has  been  since  the  Middle  Ages  the 
strong  center  from  which  geographical  exploration  and  conquest  have 
been  carried  on  throughout  the  world.  It  is,  therefore,  of  importance 
to  study  somewhat  closely  the  geographical  power  and  influence  of  the 
several  European  stales.  A  comparison,  for  example,  of  the  colonial 
empire  of  England  with  that  of  Spain,  and  even  a  short  historical  state- 
ment of  the  steadily  growing  power  of  the  one  and  the  declining 
influence  of  the  other,  throw  light  upon  the  present  distribution  of  races, 
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colonies,  and  commerce.  The  great  cities  of  Europe  should  be  com- 
pared with  one  anoiher  and  with  those  of  North  America,  so  as  to 
classify  them  and  point  out  the  striking  characteristics  of  certain 
classes.     The  rivers  of  Europe  likewise  should  be  compared  with  eachi 

other  in  their  commerce,  cities,  structural  basins,  agricultural   value, 
historical  and  scenic  interest,  and  they  should  be  compared  constanily 
with  the  standards  already  made  familiar  in  the  study  of  the  United 
States.     In  selecting  these  more  important  topics  upon  which  to  con-j 
centrate  attention,  it  is  not  designed  to  overlook  the  physical  and  struc- 
tural topics,  nor  climatic  influences  and  zones,  nor  mathematical  geogra-l 
phy,  nor  map-drawing.     Time  will  be  found  for  the  broad  survey  of  alii 
of  these  topicsin  their  influence  upon  population,  productions,  and  com- 1 
merce.     Our  geographical  readers  are  beginning  to  furnish  us  with  a  | 
body  of  material  which  can  be  used  for  reference  studies  by  older  pupils 
of  this  grade,  such  as  Modern  Europe,  Carpenter's  Asia,  Ballou's  Foot- 
prinfsof  Travel,  Appleton  and  Badeker's  guide-books.   The  chief  defect  ^| 
of  our  standard  school  geographies  is  the  meagerness  with  which  they 
treat  these  more  important  topics.     The  causal  idea  as  already  described 
and  the  type  notion  by  which  we  associate  many  similar  forms  under 
one  class  are  ruling  motives.     In  the  study  of  Europe  even  more  than 
in  the  study  of  America,  perhaps,  the  relation  of  history  and  literature 
to  geography  should  appear.     Most  of  the  classical  myths  and  histon-^^ 
cal  stories  have  their  origin  and  setting  in   Europe,  as,  for  example,  ^^ 
William  Tell,  King  Alfred,  Siegfried,  the  story  of  Troy,  Ulysses,  Peter 
the  Great,  Frederick  the  Great,  Alexander,  Cxsar,  and  Columbus.     It  ^| 
ia  not  our  purpose  to  handle  these  materials  in  geography  lessons,  but  ^^ 
to  touch  upon  them  constantly'  and  in  their  natural  connections  wher- 
ever they  appear  in  geographical  studies.     We  have  thus  outlined  our^J 
work  through  the  sixth  grade,  ^^ 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  inquire  here  what  relation  physical  geogra- 
phy has  to  these  geographical  studies.     Instead  of  putting  off  the  study 
of  physical  geography  to  some  year  in  the  high-school  work,  it  seems  ^J 
advisable  to  incorporate  the  leading  facts  of  physical  geography  into^| 
the  important  topics  which  are  handled  in  the  regular  course  of  the 
gride  work  in  geography.     Such  topics  as  volcanoes,  mountains,  trade  ■ 
winds,  ocean  currents,  rainfall,  river  chantiels,  glaciers,  geological  his- 1 
tory,  and  rock  strata  may  be  drawn  constantly  into    the  great   geo- 
graphical topics  and  their  direct   influence  upon  geography  observed. 
It  is  important  that  these  materials  of  physical  geography  should  be 
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interlaced  with  the  regular  geographical  topics,  because  they  are  so  rich 
and  concrete  and  interesting.  They  contain  the  instructive  thought 
material  with  which  geographical  topics  should  be  enriched.  The 
danger  with  our  geographical  studies  is  that,  by  being  stripped  of  their 
richer  scientific  materials,  they  will  become  formal,  dull,  and  unin- 
St  rue  live. 

I  The  seventh-grade  work  in  geography  is  the  last  regular  year  of 
geographical  study,  and  will  comprise  the  leading  geographical  topics 
in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  world  not  already  studied — Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  South  America,  the  oceans  and  islands.  It  will  also  include 
some  other  comprehensive  topics  in  mathematical  geography  and 
physical  geography,  climatic  zones,  and  classification  of  larger  regions 
if  the  world,  such  as  ihe  great  mountain  systems,  plateaus,  deserts, 
plains,  forests  and  agricultural  regions,  river  valleys;  also  descrip- 
tions of  the  leading  races  of  the  world  and  the  territories  which  they 
occupy. 

In  this  stretch  of  topics  there  Is  a  very  great  variety  of  material,  and 
it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  select  those  topics  which  are  at  once 
most  important,  typical,  and  comprehensive,  but  it  is  necessary  here 
also  to  find  the  more  striking  subjects,  important  in  their  influence 
and  causal  relations  in  geography  and  because  of  their  representative 
character.  Such  a  list  as  the  following  will  illustrate  at  least  the  ideas 
at  the  basis  of  the  selection  :  (i)  A  trip  from  London  to  Calcutta,  via 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  a  description  of  the  canal  itself,  (z)  Himalaya 
Mountains  as  the  center  of  the  physical  structure  of  Asia;  the  infiuence 
apon  climate,  rainfall,  rivers,  productions,  and  populations.  (3)  The 
Yangtse  River  and  its  cities  and  commercial  importance  in  central 
China.  (4)  Overland  trade  routes  through  Siberia  to  China;  also  the 
great  Siberian  railroad  now  being  built  through  southern  Siberia  to 
Vladivostock.  (5)  Tea  culture  in  China.  (6)  Tokio,  Yokohama. 
Character  of  the  Japanese.  {7)  Ganges,  or  the  sacred  river  of  India, 
from  its  rise  in  (he  mountains  to  the  delta;  its  cities,  population,  etc. 
(8)  The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley ;  ancient  cities  and  empires.  {9) 
Java,  people,  Dutch  government,  climate,  productions ;  comparison  with 
other  East  India  islands,  (to)  Manila  and  the  Philippines.  (11)  Ranch 
life  in  Australia,  (ii)  The  great  coral  reef.  (13)  New  Zealand.  (14) 
The  Nile  River  and  valley,  from  the  lakes  in  central  Africa  and  from 
Abyssinia  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  (15)  The  Congo  River.  Great 
negro  population  of  central  Africa.     Falls  and  commerce  of  the  river. 
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Stanley  and  Livingstone.     (16)  The  diamond  mines  of  South  A" 
Cape  Town  as  a  British  colony.     (17)  Dcscn  of   Sahara.      Char, 
and  causes  of  the  desert.    Caravans,  commerce ;  comparison  with  01! 
deserts  of  the  world.     (18)  Madagascar.     (19)  French   possessions  m 
Africa,     (ao)  Rio  Janeiro  and  the  Portugaesc  in  Brazil,     (zi)  CoSm 
production  in  Brazil.     Its  shipment    (31)  Amazon  valley.    Its  foreiu. 
climate,  productions,  sources  of  the  river,  commerce,  native  people. 
cities.      (13)  The   Andes    Mountains,   their    influence     upon    Soi 
America;  comparison  with  the  Himalaya  and  the  Rocky  Mouniaii 
{»4)  Chili.     (15)  Buenos  Ayres.     (16)  La  Plata  River.     (27)  Pop 
tions  of  South  America.     Spanish,  Portuguese,  Indians.     (aS)  All 
Ocean  ;  map  of  the  ocean,  depths,  its  trade  routes,  trade  winds, 
Stream,     (ag)  Greenland  and  the  north.     (30)  Hawaii  and  the  islam 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     (31)  Pacific  Ocean.     Its  commercial  routes. 
surrounding  nations.     (31)  Nicaragua  Canal. 

It  will  be  found  that  most  of  these  topics  bear  a  definite  relal 
the  topics  previously  studied,  in  Europe  and  North  America: 
example,  great  mountain  systems  will  be  compared  with  those  o{ 
Europe  and  North  America;  leading  industries,  as  agriculture,  manu- 
facturing, commerce,  and  mining,  are  an  enlargement  of  these  lopia 
already  studied.  The  colonial  possessions  of  the  European  states  will 
be  seen  in  Asia,  Africa,  Occanica,  and  South  America.  Great  trad^^ 
routes  of  the  world  will  be  studied  in  their  largest  comprehenston^f 
leading  populations  of  the  globe,  most  of  them  having  already  been 
studied,  will  be  definitely  related  and  compared.  It  will  be  found  that 
constant  opportunities  are  given  for  review  of  the  previous  topics  bj 
means  of  comparisons  of  rivers  in  Asia  and  Africa  with  those 
America  and  Europe;  also  of  cities,  nations,  industries,  productio 
imports  and  exports. 

The  method  of  treatment  for  these  topics  in  the  seventh  grade  wii 
render  possible  a  larger  use  of  reference  books,  geographical  readc 
travels,  guide-books,   physical  geography,  and  commercial  statistics 
Children  of  this  age  can  work  up  a  good  share  of  the  topics  from  good 
reference  materials.     The  common  grammar-school  geographies  con- 
tain good  maps  and  short  statements  on  all  the  points  studied,  but  are 
not  rich  enough   in  detailed  material   for  the  best  instruction.     Il  il 
necessary  to  teach  children  how  to  use  reference  books,  and  the  teachet 
must  be  very  explicit  and  definite  in  the  assignment  of  topics  for 
erence  material.     Map-drawing,  also,  should  be  brought  into  use  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  give  a  ready  grasp  of  the  general  form  and  relations 
of  the  continents  and  oceans.  Whatever  is  presented  and  discussed  in 
the  class  should  be  organized  into  definite  topics,  should  be  sufficiently 
reproduced  and  definitely  outlined,  so  that  each  child  shall  be  able  to 
master  the  subject-matter. 

At  the  close  of  this  outline  of  grade  work  are  appended  three  series 
of  studies,  illustrating  the  connection  of  topics  from  grade  to  grade 
and  the  value  of  review  by  comparison. 


A  SERIES  OF  TOPICS   RUNNING    THROUGH   THE   GRADES   ON   THE 

STUDY  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

(i)  The  local  town  government,  (a)  Slate  government  at  Spring- 
field or  of  any  other  state  capital.  (3)  The  government  at  Washington. 
(4)  Government  of  England  centering  in  London,  (s)  St.  Petersburg 
and  the  Cxar.     Governments  of  China,  Brazil,  etc. 

This  series  of  topics,  beginning  with  the  local  matters  familiar  to 
the  child  in  his  own  home  and  reaching  out  gradually  to  the  stale  and 
nation  in  which  he  lives,  and  in  the  later  grades  leading  to  the  study 
of  foreign  governments  and  their  comparison  with  our  own,  gives  us  an 
illustration  of  the  successive  topics  in  one  great  geographical  subject. 
Each  of  these  will  be  briefly  treated  as  follows : 

I.  The  local  town  government.  Town  councils  elected  by  the 
people  are  familiar  to  the  children  and  should  be  named.  They  have 
charge  of  the  streets,  sidewalks,  bridges,  appointment  and  payment  of 
the  police,  waterworks,  gas  or  electric-light  plant,  and  expenditure  for 
other  purposes.  The  mayor  of  the  town  is  also  an  executive  officer 
who  is  directly  responsible  for  the  ordinances  which  are  passed  by  the 
council.  The  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  village  tries  the  cases  which 
come  tiefore  him  under  the  law.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  village, 
the  law-making  power,  administrative  authority,  and  the  local  judge 
for  the  trial  of  cases.  Matters  concerning  which  laws  may  be  passed, 
as  streets,  bridges,  etc.,  ought  to  be  mentioned ;  also  the  granting  of 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  tobacco,  liquors;  concerning  bicycles,  peddlers, 
Ihe  care  of  the  poor,  and  of  tramps;  concerning  health,  the  amount 
of  tax  levy,  and  other  matters.  If  the  children  live  in  a  small  city,  or 
even  in  a  larger  city,  these  topics  may  be  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the 
importance  of  the  topics  just  mentioned  may  be  illustrated  in  a  more 
striking  way.  This  topic  is  also  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  local 
school  board  elected  by  the  people,  which  administers  the  affairs  of  the 
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schools,  provides  for  the  buildings  and  teachers,  and  the  espendlture 

of  money  for  the  general  purposes  of  education. 

A  second  topic  not  mentioned  in  the  outline,  well  worthy  of  stud)-, 
is  that  of  the  county  government  as  centering  in  the  courthouse,  with 
its  county  officers  and  their  administration  of  county  aSajrs.  An 
excursion  by  the  children  to  the  courthouse,  including  a  visit  to  the 
courtroom  and  to  the  offices  of  the  county  recorder  where  the  titles  to 
property  in  the  town  and  county  are  preserved,  is  a  source  of  escellent 
training.  Who  pays  the  expenses  of  the  county  government  ?  The 
salaries  of  the  county  officers  ?  The  cost  of  the  county  courthouse 
and  the  expenses  of  the  county  court  ?  The  topics  which  we  have  just 
referred  to  should  be  handled  in  the  third  grade  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  geographical  instruction  which  embraces  the  leading  topics  of 
home  geography. 

3.  The  second  chief  topic  in  connection  with  the  government  will 
be  treated  in  the  fourth  grade,  perhaps  a  year  later,  and  deals  with  the 
government  at  the  state  capital,  as,  for  example,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
The  state  Legislature,  consisting  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  is  made 
up  of  members  selected  from  the  diSerent  representative  and  senatorial 
districts  of  the  state  and  elected  by  the  people.  This  legislative  body 
of  two  houses  makes  the  laws  of  the  state  under  conditions  imposed  by 
the  state  constitution.  Laws  made  by  the  state  Legislature  deal  with 
railroads,  as,  for  example,  the  fare  to  be  charged,  precautions  at  cross- 
ings, bridges,  etc.  ^H 

State  laws  also  are  made  upon  subjects  of  state  taxation,  the  buil^^ 
ing  or  repair  of  canals,  granting  charters  to  cities,  in  regard  to  tem- 
perance and  the  manufacture  of  liquors,  in  regard  to  the  school  affairs 
of  the  state;  also  concerning  the  state  institutions  for  the  defective 
classes,  as  the  orphan  asylums,  blind  asylums,  insane  asylums;  also 
for  the  state  schools  of  agriculture,  the  normal  schools,  and  the  uni- 
versity. State  laws  are  also  made  in  regard  to  the  coal  mines,  building 
and  loan  associations,  insurance  companies ;  also  in  regard  to  the  state 
militia  and  equipment.  All  bills  must  be  agreed  upon  by  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature  before  they  become  laws,  and  are  also  generally 
signed  by  the  Governor  of  the  state.  The  Governor,  who  is  also  elected 
every  four  years  by  the  people  of  the  state,  lives  at  Springfield,  and 
with  his  cabinet  is  charged  with  carrying  out  the  laws  of  the  state.  He 
has  the  power  of  appointment  of  many  of  the  officers  and  commissions, 
as,  for  example,  the  governing  boards  of  the  educational  institutions 
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many  other  stale  commissions.  He  is  also  at  the  head  of  the  militia 
of  the  state,  and  calls  it  out  in  case  of  serious  disturbance  or  war. 

A  third  division  o£  the  government  at  Springfield  consists  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  which  meets  at  the  capital  to  try  cases  which  arc 
brought  before  it  under  the  laws  of  the  state.  This  court  of  judges 
has  the  final  decision  of  important  cases  arising  under  the  slate  laws, 
for  example  the  recent  reapportionment  of  the  state.  But  a  law  passed 
in  the  Legislature  was  lately  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  thereby  it  ceased  to  be  a  law,  although  passed  by  the  stale 
Legislature  and  approved  by  the  Governor. 

In  the  city  of  Springfield  is  found  the  5tatccapito!,a  massive  building 
btiilt  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  in  which  are  found  the  large  assembly 
rooms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate,  State  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  ofiices  of  the  Governor  and  other  state  officials.  A  picture  of 
this  building  should  be  shown  to  the  children  and  the  principal  rooms 
explained  ;  also  the  other  interesting  buildings  and  monuments  found 
in  the  state  capital,  as,  for  example,  the  old  state  house,  now  the  county 
courthouse  at  Springfield,  the  old  home  of  Lincoln,  the  Lincoln 
monument  at  Ihe  cemetery.  The  railroad  or  other  connections  of  the 
State  capital  with  other  parts  of  the  state  should  be  noted,  and  the  most 
important  state  institutions  should  be  located. 

No  such  exhaustive  treatment  of  any  other  state  government  than 
that  of  the  home  state  will  be  found  necessary  as  the  children  advance 
to  the  study  of  other  surrounding  states.  The  capitals  of  the  various 
stales  will  be  incidentally  located  as  we  study  the  other  states  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  of  the  country.  ■ 

3.  In  the  fifth  grade  the  topic  of  government  comes  up  on  a  larger 
scale  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Washington  as  the  capital  of  the 
United  States.  It  should  be  made  instructive  and  interesting  by 
means  of  pictures  of  the  great  public  buildings,  important  monuments, 
and  historical  objects  of  interest  in  the  city.  The  great  Capitol  build- 
ing will  naturally  be  the  center  of  this  topic,  and  the  three  principal 
headings  will  be  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
law-making  power,  or  Congress,  should  be  explained  in  the  concrete 
treatment  of  the  laws  which  are  passed  by  Congress;  for  example,  the 
late  tariff  law  which  fixed  the  tariff  on  many  kinds  of  manufactured 
goods  imported  into  this  country;  the  Internal  Revenue  Law  which 
levies  duty  upon  tobacco,  whisky,  and  luxuries  produced  in  our  own 
country.     Laws  are  also  passed  relating  to  money  and  coinage,  to  coin- 
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mercc,  agriculture,  patents,  divorce,  immigration,  peace  and  war, 
navy,  post'ofilice,  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  a  great 
other  imporiani  subjects.     It  should  be  seen  that   these  laws  are 
Buch  a  character  as  to  apply  equally  to  all  people  of  the  different  i! 
and  not  lo  any  particular  locality. 

Pictures  should  be  shown  in  the  geographies  of  the  House  of  Ri 
sentaiives.  Senate,  and  some  of  the  leading  men  farDJIiar  to  the  pu! 
should  be  named  and  associated  either  with  the  Senate  or  >ith  il 
House.  The  President  at  his  home  in  the  White  House,  hts  duties,  ai 
responsibilities  will  deserve  some  treatment.  In  what  way  does  tl 
President  of  the  United  States  directly  ini^uence  the  aSairs  of  out 
home?  What  men  has  he  appointed  lo  ollice  in  our  toom,  couniy, « 
state?  What  influence  has  he  over  the  laws  that  are  passed  in  Cos- 
gress?  Why  is  he  called  the  chief  executive  ofl5cer  f  How  a  hi 
cabinet  appointed,  and  of  what  does  il  consist? 

The  Supreme  Court  has  jurisdiction  over  all  important  questioM 
arising  under  the  constitution  ot  the  United  States.      What  sort  of  ce« 
does  it  try?    Examples  of  its  power  in  this  respect  must  be  cited  ;as,fc( 
example,   the  more  recent  transactions  in   the   inter-state  commerce 
commission,  and  other  cases.     A  short  account  of  the  history  of  the 
city  of  Washington  as  the  seat  of  government  will  be  appropriate 
this  connection.     Why  docs  it  lie  so  far  to  one  side  of  the  country 
At  the  time  of  the  founding  of  Washington,  what  was   the  relation 
this  city  to  the  population  of   the  country?     How  targe  a  city  [sit 
How  does  it  compare  in  sire  with  the  largest  cities.  Philadelphia,  Si 
York.  Chicago,  etc.?    Study  the  map  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
locate  two  or  three  of  the  principal  streets  and  chief  public  buildin, 

Compare  now  the  governments  of  the  United  States  at  Washingto 
and  of  the  state  at  Springfield,  and  even  of  the  local  city  or  village, 
and  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  government  in  all  of  these  cases  fi 
into  three  divisions  or  departments;    the  executive,  legislati>-e,  i 
judicial.     In  what  relation  do  the  laws  of  the  city,  state,  and  nati 
stand  to  each  other  ?     How  are  the  officers  of  these  three  different 
kinds  of  government  chosen  ? 

In  the  sixth  grade,  when  we  come  to  study  the  central  governtncot 
of  England  at  London,  we  shall  find  the  most  prominent  object  ihi 
Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  Thames.     An  elegant   picture  of  th 
building  can  he  found  in  one  of  the  geographies  or  in  Shepp's  phol 
graphs,  and  from  a  guide-book  the  ground  plan  of  the  building,  shov 
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ing  especially  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords,  may 
secured. 

In  the  making  of  Ihe  laws  the  two  houses  correspond  closely  to 
our  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate,  and  the  general  plan  of  ihe 
building,  with  a  central  hall  and  the  two  great  chambers  on  opposite 
sides  of  it  in  the  wings,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  national  capitol  at 
Washington  and  of  the  state  capitol  building  at  Springfield,  and  of 
any  other  state  capitols. 

Upon  inquiring  into  the  manner  of  choosing  the  members  of 
Parliament,  the  contrast  between  our  Senate  and  the  House  of  Lords 
appears.  Our  senators  are  chosen  by  the  state  legislatures,  the  lords 
are  mostly  hereditary  in  their  rights.  They  are  born  lords,  and  with 
this  is  connected  the  right  of  primogeniture,  long  since  abolished  in 
this  country. 

On  the  executive  side  the  prime  minister  and  his  cabinet  corre- 
spond to  our  President  and  cabinet.  Their  duties  in  the  main  arc 
similar.  But  at  one  corner  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  the  great 
Victoria  Tower,  through  which  the  Queen  passes  to  the  robing  rooms. 
The  mention  of  the  Queen  brings  out  with  great  pointedness  the  one 
^marked  contrast  between  our  government  and  that  of  England.  The 
Queen,  or  hereditary  monarch,  ruling  by  right  of  birth,  is  the  social 
and  political  head  of  England,  signs  all  laws  as  does  our  President, 
calls  upon  some  one  to  form  a  ministry,  etc. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  England  has  in  general  the  same  functions 
ms  that  body  with  us.  The  striking  difference  is  the  royal  family.  It 
may  be  well  here  to  locate  the  Queen's  palaces  :  St.  James  and  Bucking- 
bam,  near  the  Parliament  houses  in  London ;  Balmoral,  with  its 
immense  estates,  in  Scotland  ;  Windsor,  on  the  Thames  above  London, 
and  Osborne  House,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Excellent  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  these  are  given  in  Shepp's  photographs. 

All  these,  like  her  queenly  power,  are  held  by  hereditary  right  by  the 
Queen.and  the  expense  of  keeping  up  these  establishments  and  the  other 
palaces  and  the  income  of  the  royal  family  may  be  referred  to.  The 
great  lords  of  England,  with  their  castles  and  large  landed  or  city  estates, 
rest  upon  the  same  basis  of  primogeniture  and  heredity  as  the  Queen. 

As  we  pass  later  to  the  treatment  of  the  government  of  other  stales 
in  Europe,  we  shall  find  this  fundamental  comparison  with  our  familiar 
government  at  Washington  the  essential  basis  of  interpretation.  In 
France  we  find  a  republic. 
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In  Germany,  at    Berlin,  not    the  Reiehslag   and  Herrenkaus 
the  maiQ  objects  of  interest,  but  the  palace  of  the  Emperor,  the  old 

princely  &'A/oiJ,  and  the  institutions  o£  royalty.  The  Emperor,  or ^awcr, 
plays  a  much  more  significant  rfilc  than  the  Queen  or  than  our  Presi- 
dent.  Germany  is  still  largely  mled  by  its  princes,  though  the  powci^| 
of  the  legislature  is  steadily  growing.  Moreover,  the  army  behind  the 
Emperor  is  much  more  necessary,  and  is  more  completely  under  the 
control  of  one  man,  than  in  England,  to  say  nothing  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  situation  of  Germany,  surrounded  by  powerful  and 
jealous  enemies,  is  favorable  to  royai  power  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  splendid  army.  ^H 

When  we  come  to  Russia,  the  significance  of  arbitrary  power  is^^ 
made  striking  and  prominent  by  the  absence  of  a  legislature  in  which 
the  people  are  represented  and  share  in  law-making.    The  concentra'^^ 
tion  of  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  power  in  one  man  furnishes 
the  most  striking  contrast  to  our  system  of  government;  and  now,  by 
comparing  the  governments  of  the  United  States,  England,  Germany, 
and  Russia,  we  are  able  to  mark  out  the  steps  that  show  the  difierent-M 
grades  in  all  governments.  ^| 

In  the  natural  course  of  geographical  studies  we  shall  have  occa.sion 
thus  to  deal  definitely  six  or  seven  times  with  government  as  a  topic 
Can  there  remain  any  doubt  that  the  method  of  comparison  by  which 
the  later  forms  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  compared  step  by  step  with  our 
own  government  and  with  each  other  is  the  proper  manner  of  treat- 
ment ?  The  best  review  of  our  own  government  is  this  detailed  com- 
parison of  what  has  been  learned  of  our  own  with  the  similar  and  ye 
different  forms  of  England,  Germany,  and  Russia. 


A  SERIES  OF  STUDIES  ON  DESERTS. 
THE   GREAT    BASIN    OF   UTAH    AND    NEVADA. 

I.  Between  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado  on  the  east  and  tbt 
Sierra  Nevada  of  California  on  the  west  lies  a  region  of  desert  wastes 
salt  lakes,  and  plateaus  cut  up  by  short  mountain  chains,  whose  drain-' 
age  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea.     It  is  a  broken  plateau  between  4,000  and 
5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  is  a  little  larger  than  France.  ■ 

On  the  south  lies  the  plateau  of  the  Colorado  River  with  its  deej? 
caiions,  separated  by  only  a  slight  watershed    from   the  great  basin._ 
On  the  north  also  the  watershed  between   the  Snake  River  and  ti 
great  basin  Is  irregular  and  difficult  to  determine, 
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This  whole  region  is  arid,  having  only  a  slight  rainfall,  owing  to 
e  high  Sierra  Nevada  range,  which  intercepts  the  wet  winds  coming 
m  the  Pacific  and  causes  their  moisture  to  fall  in  rains  and  snows 
ipon  the  western  mountains.  As  these  winds  pass  over  to  the  plateau, 
ey  are  mostly  dry. 
On  the  east,  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  chain  likewise  takes  most 
I  the  moisture  from  the  winds  from  the  Gulf  o(  Mexico  and  the  Mis- 
Esippi  valley. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  the  plateau  in  summer  time  is  hot,  and 
e  ascending  column  of  hot  air  dissipates  what  clouds  would  be  formed 
er  the  plateau.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
ilateau  and  in  the  Colorado  basin,  so  that  refreshing  showers  are  also 
I  off  in  that  direction. 
Such  rains  as  do  fall  within  the  basin  are  mostly  along  the  ridges 
if  the  higher  mountain  chains,  such  as  the  Wasatch  and  the  eastern 
opes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  also  get  a  part  of  the  snows  and 
ins  from  the  Pacific.  From  these  mountain  slopes  descend  the 
reams  which  supply  the  salt  lakes  and  sinks  with  water ;  e.  g,.  Bear 
iver  and  the  Jordan,  flowing  into  Salt  Lake;  the  Truckee  River, 
wing  into  Pyramid  and  Winnemucca  Lakes,  near  the  Sierra  Nevada  ; 
d  the  Humboldt,  flowing  into  Humboldt  and  Carson  Sinks ;  also  the 
Sevier  River  and  Lake. 

Most  of  the  lower  mountain  ridges  crossing  this  plateau  extend 
from  north  to  south  and  are  barren,  rising  precipitously  in  many  places 
out  of  the  plateau.  In  a  few  places  they  are  cut  through  by  rivers 
forming  gorges  through  which  the  railroads  pass  from  cast  to  west,  as, 
!or  example,  aiong  the  Bear  and  Humboldt  Rivers, 

Several  parts  of  this  plateau  are  distinctly  marked  deserts,  as  is  the 
large  tract  just  west  and  southwest  of  Salt  Lake,  which  was  once  a  part 
of  Sail  Lake  itself,  when  the  water  was  more  abundant  and  extended; 
also  the  Mohave  Desert,  with  its  dreary  valley,  partly  below  sea  level 
(cslled  Death  Valley),  in  southeastern  California.  In  the  early  caravan 
days  to  California  the  passage  of  the  pioneers  across  the  deserts  of 
Utah  was  marked  by  great  sufferings  and  losses. 

Agriculture  is  possible  only  where  the  rivers  can  be  used  as  irriga- 
ting streams,  which  is  especially  the  case  with  those  small  rivers  flowing 
Into  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Irrigation,  however,  takes  up  so  much  of 
the  river  waters  that  the  lakes  receive  but  a  small  part  and  are  much 
teduced  in  siie.     In  the  valleys  where  irrigating  ditches  can  be  used 
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the  soil  is  productive.     The  nalural  rainfall  is  not  sufficient  to  produce 
crops. 

The  vegetation  o£  these  plains  or  plateaus  is  very  scanty ;  the  s. 
brush  (artemisia)  and  cacti  do  little  to  enliven  the  dismal  appearance 
of  these  dusty  plains,  and  in  the  salty  and  rocky  desetts  even  these 
not  present. 

In  former  geological  ages  these  plateaus  received  more  rain,  the 
lakes  were  ten  times  as  large  as  now  and  had  outlets  to  the  Snake 
River  and  Klamath  on  the  north,  whose  old  channels  have  been  found, 
The  old  beach  levels  of  Salt  Lake  are  clearly  traced  on  the  neighboring 
mountains,  600  feet  above  the  present  water  levels.  The  salt  and  soda 
beds  oE  dried-up  lakes  are  found  as  deserts  where  once  stood  the  lakes. 

The  lakes,  having  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  are  intensely  salt  or  alkaline. 
Great  salt  beds  and  soda  beds  are  found  in  these  desert  plains. 

Only  the  higher  mountain  slopes  which  border  these  plateaus  an 
receive  rains  are  covered  with  forests,  especially  of  pine  and  other  ever 
green.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  found  oak  an< 
deciduous  forests. 

In  the  later  study  of  Europe,  Asia,  South  America,  and  Africa, 
shall  meet  with  arid  tracts  or  deserts  which  remind  us  strongly  of  thi 
conditions  in  the  great  basin  of  Utah  and  Nevada. 

In  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal  we  find  a  central  plateau, 
bordered  along  the  coasts  by  fruitful  and  well-watered  lowlands  or  val- 
leys. As  the  winds  move  toward  central  Spain,  tbey  drop  their  mois- 
ture on  the  fringing  mountain  slopes,  so  that  the  low  plateau  upoi 
which  Madrid  is  built  is  almost  forbidding  in  its  aridity. 

In  southern  Russia  and  Siberia,  in  the  depressions  of  the  Caspi 
and  Aral  Seas,  are  found  extensive  salt  deserts  bordering  these  seas, 
proclaiming,  as  in  the  deserts  about  Salt  Lake  (only  on  a  more  exten 
sive  scale)  the  former  wide  extent  of  the  Caspian.     These  salt  plains 
about  the  Caspian  are  dreary  desert  wastes,  hot  and  stifling  in  summer 
and  bleak  and  cold  in  winter. 

The  great  desert  of  Sahara,  especially  the  western  part,  south  of  the 
Atlas  Mountains,  has  some  strong  marks  of  resemblance  to  our  western 
basin.  The  Atlas  Mountains  catch  the  moisture  brought  by  the  west- 
ern winds  from  the  Atlantic.  The  small  streams  flowing  southward 
from  the  Atlas  Mountains  are  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  like  those 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  At  some  points  the  desert  is  below  the  sea 
level  and  shows  brackish  and  salt  lakes. 
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^V  The  hot,  blistering  sands  and  rocks  send  up  a  column  of  heated 
air  that  dissipates  any  clouds  that  might  bring  rain  to  the  desert. 
Only  where  mountain  chains  cross  the  desert,  as  the  Hogar  chain  that 
separates  the  western  Sahara  from  the  Libyan  wastes,  Js  there  rainfall. 

^■A  part  of  the  year  these  mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  and  streams 
descend  from  the  melting  snows  and  rains  and  are  lost  in  the  desert, 
creating  oases,  however,  and  fruitful  tracts. 

^B      The  only  vegetation  found  in  the  deserts,  apart  from  the  oases,  is 

^^he  artemisia  and  thorny  mimosas,  corresponding  to  the  cacti  and  sage 
brush  oE  our  western  deserts.  In  the  Sahara,  also,  irrigation  from  the 
short  streams  and  from  artesian  wells  is  the  source  of  the  groves  and 

■fruits  which  mark  the  scattered  oases. 
The  Sahara,  like  our  western  deserts,  is  not  a  level  plateau,  butwhile 
it  averages  about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  a  small  district  south  of 
Algeria  is  165  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea  and  is  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
salt  lake.  To  the  south  and  east  it  rises  into  plateaus  and  mountains  from 
3.300  to  6,600  feet  high.  Many  ranges  of  rocky  ridges  and  mountains 
or  sandhills  traverse  the  desert,  leaving  deep  valleys  between, either  the 
beds  of  ancient  lakes  or  rivers. 

Lying  farther  south  than  our  desert  tract,  it  is  much  hotter,  and  the 

•vegetation  of  itsoases  is  tropical:  date  palm,  orange,  and  tropical  fruits. 
The  Sahara,  the  greatest  of  ail  deserts,  is  about  3,100  miles  from 
east  to  west  and  on  the  average  600  miles  wide,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
size  of  Europe,  but  nearly  a  third  of  this  vast  district  is  occupied  by  the 
oases. 

I  But  the  Sahara  is  only  one  of  a  great  series  of  deserts  extending 
^oss  Asia  and  Africa.  Arabia,  especially  in  its  southern  part,  is  one 
lateau  desert  with  smaller  wastes  to  the  north.  It  is  really  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Sahara,  only  slightly  interrupted  by  the  narrow  strip 
of  the  Nile  and  by  the  expanse  of  the  Red  Sea. 
■  Still  farther  to  the  northeast,  "  The  principal  pan  of  the  plateau  of 
Iran,  occupying  a  quadrilateral  space,  surrounded  by  mountains  which 
stop  the  rains  in  their  passage,  consists  of  sterile  solitudes,  some 
covered  with  saline  beds,  the  remains  of  dried-up  lakes,  others  spread 
over  with  shifting  sands,  or  dotted  over  with  reddish-colored  hills.  It 
is  continued  toward  the  east  by  the  deserts  of  Afghanistan  and  Beloo- 
chislan,  which  are  not  so  large  and  much  easier  to  travel  over " 
(Reclus). 

North  of  the  Himalaya,  after  touching  northwestern  India,  the  great 
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chain  of  deserts,  protecled  from  the  rain -bringing  winds  by  ibe  migbi; 
ridges  of  mountains,  exlenda  across  Tibet  and  Mongoliit.  "Tit 
eastern  part  of  this  belt  is  called  according  to  the  language  Cobi  « 
Chamo,  that  is  to  say,  the  desert  par  exee/Uiue,  and  from  its  eaonuoa 
dimensions  corresponds  with  the  Sahara  of  Africa,  situated  exacli;  B 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  long  chain  of  solitudes  which  stituhn 
right  across  the  old  world.  The  mirage,  the  moving  sandhills  blows  Vf 
into  eddies,  and  many  other  phenomena  described  by  African  tra«ltrt 
arc  found  in  certain  districts  of  the  Cobi,  just  the  same  as  Id  all  oibct 
deserts.  But  the  cold  here  is  exceptionally  intense,  on  account  of  the 
great  height  of  the  plateau,  which  is  on  an  average  4.950  feet,  oi 
the  vicinity  of  the  plains  of  Siberia  which  are  crossed  by  the  pol« 
wind.  It  freezes  nearly  every  night  and  often  during  the  d*y.  Tht 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  extreme,  there  is  hardly  any  vegetalioo. 
and  a  few  grassy  hollows  are  the  only  oases  of  these  regions.  Froa 
Kiakhta  to  Pekin  there  are  only  five  trees  for  a  distance  of  400  I0500 
miles,  which  is  the  width  of  the  desert  in  this  part  of  Mongolia.  Tb* 
Cobi,  however,  like  the  Sahara,  was  formerly  covered  by  the  waters  of 
the  ocean;  even  on  the  elevated  plateaux  old  cliffs  may  be  noticed,  ibi 
bases  of  which  are  worn  away  by  the  waves,  and  long  strands  of  rough 
shingle  stretch  around  the  area  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  oo» 
vanished  gulf"  (ReclusV 

This  study  of  deserts  and  arid  regions  in  America,  Europe.  Afric^ 
and  Asia,  thus  briefly  suggested,  offers  a  series  of  widely  separatnj. 
yet  connected,  lessons  which  should,  in. the  course  of  geographiol 
Study,  be  brought  together.  Every  time  one  of  these  topics  relative  to 
deserts  comes  up  for  full  discussion,  a  set  of  comparisons  should  be 
instituted  which  will  bring  to  clear  remembrance  the  facts  previouslf 
studied. 

With  the  area,  elevation,  salt  lakes  and  desens,  vegetation,  moiui- 
tains  and  irrigation  of  our  great  western  desert  basin  as  a  standard  of 
measurement  we  may  estimate  and  compare  the  Sahara,  .\rabia,  the 
salt  steppes  of  Russia,  and  the  desert  of  Cobi,  and  by  striking  reseiD- 
blances  and  noticeable  differences  acquire  a  body  of  definite  and  well- 
organized  knowledge  of  this  large  geographical  topic 

Bound  up  with  this  treatment  of  arid  regions  and  deserts  are  the 
subjects  of  irrigation,  salt  seas  having  no  outlet,  and  caravan  tnde 
routes.  Moreover,  the  subject  of  tr.ide  winds  and  mouniaia 
intercepting  the  moisture-laden  winds,  must  be  treated  in  this 
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Ion  as  chief  causes  in  producing  deserts.  The  peculiar  life  of  the 
9escrt  regions,  the  nomad  and  Bedouin  tribes,  the  tent-dwellers,  wander- 
ng  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  pastures,  and  the  remarkably 
eculiar  fauna  and  flora  of  these  wastes,  must  be  described  in  order  to 
rasp  the  meaning  of  such  lands  which,  in  spite  of  their  forbidding 
spect,  are  still  the  homes  of  millions  of  men. 

The  relation  of  the  deserts  to  the  continents  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
iiuator,  and  their  obstruction  to  commerce,  worse  than  the  hardships 
>f  high  mountains  or  broad  oceans,  should  be  brought  clearly  into 
»icw. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  an  elaborate  description  of  our  great  western 
ia,  with  pictures  of  its  dreary  wastes,  its  salt  lakes  and  salt  and  alkali 
ins,  its  broken  and  desolate  mountains,  its  dead  seas  and  sinks,  its 
iions  and  gorges,  its  scanty  and  leafless  vegetation,  its  small  patches  of 
'^Irrigated  gardens  and  fields,  its  shrunken  and  disappearing  rivers,  its 
scorching  and  glaring  heat  in  summer,  will  iorm  an  excellent  ground- 
work for  the  understanding  of  the  larger  desert  plateaus  of  other  con- 
tinents ;     especially    when    the   causes    are   traced    to    the    bordering 
mountains  which  stand  sentinel  to  check  the  rain-bearing  winds,  when 
the  small  populations  and  difhcult  trade  routes  are  seen  as  the  results 
^^tf  the  surface,  climate,  and  resources  of  the  country  thus  situated. 
^H      It    it    possible  in  this  way,  by    building    up    around  these  great 
Htentral  topics  from  year  to  year,  to  gather  a  well-organized  body  of 
^Inowledge.     By  constant  comparison  of  new  with  old  the  essential 
facts  come  more  clearly  and  prominently  into  view. 

V  In  the  fourth  grade  the  children  have  a  study  of  Minneapolis  as  a 
trade  center  for  lumber  from  the  pineries  of  the  North,  for  wheat  and 
other  grain  from  the  West,  and  for  manufactured  products  brought 
from  the  East,  which  are  distributed  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  as 
centers  of  the  wholesale  trade.  The  water  power  at  Minneapolis  is 
especially  important  for  the  flour  mills.  The  river  trade  finds  its 
terminus  at  St.  Paul.  The  railroad  and  water  routes  from  the  twin 
cities  via  Duluth  and  Chicago  carry  the  staple  products,  especially  flour, 
to  New  York  and  Liverpool  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  This  topic  is 
fully  worked  out  in  the  fourth  grade. 
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When,  later,  the  same  year,  Pittsburg  is  studied,  they  will  com] 
the  advantages  of  the  two  cities.  Pittsburg  is  the  center  for  the  great 
iron  and  steel  mills  of  western  Pennsylvania.  The  iron  is  obtained 
from  the  mountains,  and  the  coal  along  the  valleys  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  and  other  streams  furnishes  fuel  for  the  furnaces.  Northward 
from  Pittsburg  lie  the  oil  regions  which  supply  Pittsburg  with  another 
raw  material  for  its  refineries.  The  glass  factories,  requiring  other  raw 
materials,  are  also  very  important  at  Pittsburg. 

The  Ohio  River  supplies  an  excellent  means  of  cheap  transportation  j 
for  the  coa],  oil,  iron  products,  glass,  etc.,  of  Pittsburg.     A  comparison! 
of  Pittsburg  and  its  surrounding  cities  with  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
will  bring  out  the  striking  points  in  each  case  more  clearly. 

I.  As  centers  for  raw  products  to  be  manufactured  into  higher 
forms.  Minneapolis;  logs,  wheat,  and  grain.  Pittsburg:  iron,  coal, 
petroleum,  and  sand  for  glass.  Pittsburg  also  receives  some  lumber, 
which  comes  down  from  the  mountains  via  the  Alleghany  and  Monon- 
gahela  Rivers.  Both  Pittsburg  and  St.  Paul  are  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation ;  and  yet,  in  both  cases,  the  upper  rivers  are  used 
for  small  steamboats — for  coal  barges  and  rafts  on  the  Monongahela, ! 
and  for  lumber  rafts  and  rafting  steamers  on  the  upper  Mississippi. 

a.  Manufactured  products.     For  Minneapolis  and  Sl  Paul,  Hour,  I 
lumber,  barrels,  furniture,  agricultural   implements,  and  some  lesser  j 
ones,  as  boots  and  shoes.     Pittsburg  :  steel  rails,  armor  plates,  pig  iron, 
illuminating  oil,  benzine,  vaseline,  glassware,  lumber,  coke,  etc. 

3-  The  trade  facilities  by  railroad  and  by  river.  Notice  on  a  railroad 
map  the  important  railroads  centering  in  each  of  these  cities;  for 
example,  the  Pennsylvania  Central  at  Pittsburg;  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

4,  Both  sites  of  these  cities  are  historically  interesting;  Fori 
DuQuesne,  changed  afterward  to  Fort  Pitt,  being  the  most  interesting 
historical  point  in  the  Ohio  valley;  Fort  Snelling,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  Rivers,  is  of  special  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  Northwest 

5.  Compare  the  population  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  with  that 
of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  and  the  adjacent  towns: 

Minneapolis,     -      -     193,833         Pittsburg,        -      -      238,617 
St.  Paul,      -     -      -      I40,zgi         Allegheny,      -      -       105.287 
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A  similar  comparison  may  be  made  with  Albany  and  Troy  at  the 
ead  of  navigation  on  the  Hudson.     Albany  is  importanl — 

I.  On  account  of  the  commerce  along  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  great 
Iroad  traffic  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  and  New  York. 
X.  The  canal  connecting  Lake  Charoplain  with  the  upper  Hudson 
irings  the  lumber  of  the  North  in  large  quantity  to  Albany. 

Pittsburg  also  has  a  cana!  connection  with  Lake  Erie  by  way  of 
eaver  River  to  Erie.  Albany  and  St.  Paul  are  capitals  of  the  slates 
d  the  head  of  navigation  of  rivers.  The  population  of  Albany  is 
,923,  and  of  Troy  60,956.  The  railroad  from  Albany  to  Boston 
asses  through  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  one  of  the  great  engineering  feats, 
he  railroad  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  crosses  the  Alleghany 
ountains  through  fine  mountain  scenery. 
When  we  come  to  Europe,  we  shall  find  some  other  cities  located 
like  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Pittsburg  and  Albany,  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  of  important  rivers,  e.  g.,  Lyons  in  southeastern 
f  ranee,  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone  Rivers.  Lyons  is 
icated  like  Pittsburg,  partly  on  the  low  plain  between  the  two  rivers, 
and  partly  on  the  hills  back  of  it.  It  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  trade 
om  Switzerland,  coming  from  Geneva,  down  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
d  also  for  the  commerce  with  the  north  of  France,  via  the  Saone 
iver,  whose  upper  waters  are  connected  by  canal  with  the  Seine  and 
with  the  Rhine.  One  of  the  great  railroads  of  France  runs  from  Paris 
Lyons  and  Marseilles.  Lyons  draws  the  raw  materials  for  its  great 
'manufacture  of  silk  goods  from  its  own  neighborhood.  The  river  fur- 
nishes excellent  shipping  facililies  toward  the  south  via  Marseilles  to 
the  Mediterranean  countries.  The  population  of  Lyons  in  189(1  '"^ 
466,028.  Lyons  is  also  a  fortilied  city,  having  a  circuit  of  defenses 
extending  thirteen  miles  from  the  city.  It  has  always  been  for  i,ooo 
years  a  great  center  of  trade  up  and  down  the  Rhone  and  Saone  valleys. 
The  points  of  similarity  between  Pittsburg  and  Lyons  arc  quite 
ottceabte,  including  its  location  on  the  flat  land  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers ;  its  excellent  commercial  outlet  down  the  river ;  its  canals 
and  slack. water  navigation  in  the  upper  streams ;  its  military  impor- 
tance ;  its  manufactories.  Compare  also  with  London,  Bordeaux,  Ham- 
burg, and  Budapest. 

One  of  the  important  topics  for  study  in  the  United  Slates  gcogra- 

hy  is  the  Hudson  River,  and  in   Europe,  also,  the  Rhine  forms  an 

equally  important  subject.     After  ihey  have  both  been  studied,  a  com- 
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parison  as  follows  will  form  such   a  review  as  will  be  Interesting 
thought -producing : 

t.  Their  commercial    importance.     In    both  cases  these  m-o  riv' 
j:m£nat  traffic  routes,  first  by  water,  and  second  by  rail.      Iropoit. 
nfltmd  lines  run  through  both  the  valleys.     The   Hudson    has  ih 
important  canals  connecting  it  with  Lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  LaW' 
rence,  with   Lake  Ene  and    the  West,  and   with  the  coal    regions  of 
northwestern  Pennsylvania.     The  Rhine  also  has  three  canals  connect- 
ing its  upper  waters  with  the  Danube  and  the  Rhone  and   the  Seine. 
The  Rhine  has  always  been  the  great  central  traffic  route  between 
northern  Europe  and  southern  or  southeastern  Europe.     The  Hudsou 
with  the  Mohawk  is  the  great  traffic  route  between  the  lake  slates  of 
the  Northwest  and  New  York. 

3.  The  cities.  The  number  of  large  cities  on  the  Rhine,  as  Rotter 
dam,  Cologne,  Frankfurt,  Strassburg.  Basel,  Ziirich,  etc.,  is  greater  tlij 
on  the  Hudson,  but  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  on  account  of  their  sit 
and  comracrcial  importance,  would  surpass  all  the  cities  of  the  Rhine. 
In  extent  the  Rhine  is  800  miles  long,  the  Hudson  300,  but  the  Hud- 
son is  a  much  larger  and  deeper  river  than  the  Rhine.  This  is  due  ta, 
the  fact  that  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  is  a  drowned  valley,  the  sea  ha* 
ing  flowed  in  and  filled  it  up  with  the  sinking  of  the  coast  lands.  The 
Rhine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  delta  river  which  has  built  up  out  of  the 
sea  a  large  area  of  low  land  in  Holland.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
they  are  opposites.  The  n.ivigable  portion  of  the  Rhine  is  much 
longer.  The  Rhine  is  navigable  below  the  falls  of  SchaShausen, 
although  that  part  of  the  river  flowing  through  the  broad  valley  from 
Strassburg  to  Mayence  is  obstructed  with  shallows.  The  upper  Hud- 
son also  has  shallows.  ^y 

3.  In  point  of  scenery  the  Rhine  and  the  Hudson  both  have  greo^f 
attractions;  the  Palisades,  the  Highlands,  and  the  CatskilU  furnish 
even  more  grand  and  impressive  sights  than  the  Rhine  between 
Cologne  and  Bingcn.  But  ancient  castles  and  churches  are  not  repro- 
duced on  the  Hudson.  Both  rivers  rise  in  the  mountains,  the  Alps 
being  much  the  higher.  The  Rhine  springs  from  the  fool  of  glaciers,  ^ 
the  Hudson  from  deep  lakes  of  the  Adirondacks. 

4.  Both  rivers  arc  famous  in  history.     The  Rhine  was  crossed  by' 
Casar,  Charlemagne,  Louis  XIV,  Napoleon  I,  and  William  I  of  Ger- 
many.    The  Rhine,  being  on  the  boundary  line  between  France  and 
Germany,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  great  military  campaigns.    luj 
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chief  cities,  Cologne,  Coblenz,  Mayence,  and  Strassburg,  are  strongly 
fortified.  The  Hudson  also,  during  the  French  and  Indian  wars  and 
the  Revolution,  had  great  military  importance. 

5.  Both  rivers  also  have  an  important  place  in  literature.  Irving 
vitb  bis  legends  has  made  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  famous.  And  the 
old  Indian  stories  furnish  still  other  legendary  material.  The  Rhine 
has  been  famous  in  song  and  story  for  thousands  of  years.  The 
Nibelungen  song  belongs  mainly  to  this  valley.  Both  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  greatest  of  German  poets,  were  born  and  raised  in  this  valley. 

Such  comparison  as  this  brings  into  distinct  prominence  the  points 
both  of  likeness  and  of  difference.  If  these  points  are  stated  in  the 
form  of  questions,  the  children  will  solve  many  problems  of  interest,  and 
will  Icam  lo  measure  and  to  estimate  and  organize  their  knowledge. 
Later  in  the  geographical  studies  of  the  children  they  may  have  occa- 
sion to  compare  the  Danube,  the  Po,  the  Indus,  and  other  rivers  with 
the  Rhine  and  the  Hudson.  In  the  same  way,  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
Mississippi  River  with  its  tributaries  will  offer  a  standard  with  which  to 
compare  the  other  great  rivers  of  the  worid,  as  the  Volga,  the  Yangtse, 
the  Nile,  the  Congo,  and  the  Amazon.  The  different  functions  and 
characters  of  great  river  valleys  will  thus  be  brought  out  with  dis- 
tinctness. 

In  3.  similar  way  a  study  of  Pikes  Peak  and  the  surrounding 
mountains  as  illustrating  the  Rocky- Mountain  system  may  be  compared 
with  Mt.  Blanc  and  the  Alps,  Mt.  Everest  and  the  Himalayas,  and 
Chimborazo  and  the  .\ndes. 

If  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Colorado  have  been  studied  by  the 
children,  they  should  be  first  compared  with  the  other  gold-bearing 
districts  in  our  own  country — California,  Nevada,  Montana,  and  the 
Klondike  —  and  afterward  in  the  course  of  study  with  the  mines  in 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Russia.  This  will  bring  the  knowledge  of 
the  whole  subject  of  gold-  and  sitver-mioiDg  into  a  certain  complete- 
ness and  unity. 


The  National  Herbart  Society. 


PLAN  AND  PURPOSE. 

The  National  Herbart  Society  was  establistied  for  the  purpose 
securing  a  scientific  study  and  discussion  o(  leading  problems  in  public  I 
education.     Il  has  thus  far  published  four  Yearbooks  with  their  Sup- 
plements, and  has  contribuied  largely  to  deepen  the  knowledge  and 
interest  of  teachers  in  important  questions,  I 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  society  to  secure  the  ablest  treatment  of 
these  topics  in  the  Yearbooks,  and  a  free  and  full  discussion  of  them 
from  every  iraportani  standpoint.  A  Yearbook  is  published  and  dis- ! 
Iributed  to  the  members  in  June  of  each  year,  about  a  month  before 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  A  Supplement, 
is  also  published  and  sent  to  the  members  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  in  February  of  each  year. 

Four  Yearbooks  with  their  Supplements  have  already  been  puh 
lished. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  society  desires  the  regular  membership  of   all    teachers  anc 
others  who  are  interested  in   the  questions  discussed.      Membership^ 
costs  one  dollar  per  year  for  each  person,  and  entitles  the  member 
one  Yearbook  and  Supplement.     Previous  Yearbooks  and  Supplement 
may  be  had  at  the  same  rate. 

LOCAL  CLUBS. 

Many  local  Herbart  Clubs  have  been  formed  throughout  the  Unit 
States  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  Yearbooks  and  Supplements. 

Where  a  local  club  of  four  or  more  persons  is  organized,  the  fee  for 
each  person  is  75  cents  per  year.  In  such  cases  the  organizer  of  the 
club  will  remit  the  fees  to  the  Secretary  and  receive  the  Yearbooks  for 
distribution.  Such  a  club  usually  holds  regular  meetings  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Yearbooks  or  other  literature  recommended  by  the 
society.  Those  desiring  membership,  singly  or  in  clubs,  should 
address 

Charles  A.  McMurry, 

Ukiveriily  of  Chiiago,  Chicago,  lUuiau. 
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PREFACE 

The  Fifth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Herbart  Society  contains 
spers  on  The  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American  History,  on 
lediicval  and   Modern    History  in  the  High  School,  and  on  The 
Social  End  of    Education. 

These  papers  will  he  freely  discussed  at  the  two  sessions  of  the  Her- 
man Society,  to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles  on  the  afternoons  of  Wcdnes- 
ay  and  Thursday,  July  la  and  13,  at  three  o'cloclc. 

The  members  of  the  Society  and  all  those  interested  in  these  papers 
'should  read  them  carefully  before  going  to  the  Los  Angeles  meeting 
of  the  N.  E.  A. 

It  is  suggested  that  local  clubs  arrange  one  or  two  meetings  in 
June  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  this  Yearbook. 

Many  teachers  have  inquired  about  some  definite  course  of  read- 
ings in  the  pedagogy  of  Herbart. 

Such  a  Course  of  Study  is  carefully  outlined  with  book-references 
at  the  close  of  this  Yearbook.  A  statement  is  also  given  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Herbart  Society  and  of  the  terms  of  membership  singly 
and  in  clubs. 

The  Yearbooks  may  be  ordered  of  the  Secretary. 

Charles  A.  McMurry. 
Thk  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 
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THE   FIFTH  YEARBOOK 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  FRONTIER  IN  AMERICAN 

HISTORY.' 


ByFRKnERtcK  I.  Tuhnek, 
Professor  of  American  History  in  the  University  of  WiicoDsln. 


"  Ke  ihall  desire  loneliness,  snd  hii  desiie  sliall  bring 

Hard  on  his  beeli  k  thousand  irbeels,  a  people  and  a  king, 

He  shall  come  buck  on  his  own  track,  and  by  Ills  scarce  cool  camp. 

There  he  shall  meet  the  rosrioij  street,  the  derrick  and  the  stamp ; 

For  he  must  blue  a  nation's  way,  with  hatchet  and  with  brand 

Till  on  his  last  won  wilderness  an  empire's  bulwarks  stand." 

RUDVAKD  KlPUNG,  7%t  Fettlaptr. 

"We  cannot  look  on  the  freedom  of  this  country,  in  connection  with  Its  youth, 
without  a  presentiment  that  here  shall  laws  and  institutions  uilt  on  some  scale  of 
proportion  to  the  majesty  of  nature.  To  men  legislating  (or  the  area  betwint  the  two 
oceans,  betwiit  the  anowtand  the  tropics,  aoiaeiThal  of  thegiatideurof  nature  will  infuse 

itself  into  the  code It  seems  so  easy  for  America  to  Inspire  and  express  the 

most  expansive  and  hcmane  ipiril;  new-born,  free,  healthful,  strong,  the  land  o( 
the  laborer,  of  the  democrat,  of  the  philanthropist,  of  the  believer,  of  the  saint,  ihe 
should  speak  for  the  human  race.  It  is  the  country  of  the  fuluie.  From  Washing- 
ton, proverbially  the  city  of  magni5cenl  distances,  through  all  its  cities,  states   and 

teniloiies,  il  is  a  country  of  beginnings,  of  projects,  of  designs,  and  eipeclatlons 

We  in  the  Atlantic  stales,  by  position  have  been  commercial  and  have,  as  I  have 
said,  imbibed  easily  an  European  culture.  Luckily  for  us,  now  that  steam  has  narrowed 
the  Atlantic  lo  a  strait,  the  nervous  rocky  West  is  Intruding  a  new  and  continental 
element  into  the  national  mind,  and  we  shall  yet  have  an  American  genius," 

Emerson,  Yourtg  Ameriiam  [\%\ii\. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHRRS. 

This  essay  is  reprinted  and  enlarged  at  the  desire  of  Professor 
DeGarmo,  who  assures  me  that  it  may  be  helpful  to  teachers  of  Ameri- 
can history.     If  it  achieves  any  such  success,  it  will  be  principally  by 

'This  paper  Is  slightly  modified  and  enlarged  from  the  form  in  which  it  appeared 
In  the  Annual  H/fori  0/  t\t  Amtrican  Hhtorical  Attociationfor  iSqs.pf.  l99-a»7, 
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suggesting  a  new  point  o£  view  from  which  to  approach  that 
The  practical  adaptation  of  the  doctrine  to  secondary  school  iijst 
must  be  left  largely  to  the  teacher,  but  the  following  suggestions  isit 
be  of  assistance. 

I.  Place  before  the  student  a  large  physiographic  map  of  tht 
United  States,  free  from  political  or  social  data.  The  best  (oi  tliit 
purpose  is  the  three-sheet  contour  map  of  the  United  States  (i 
and  brown  only)  published  for  its  own  use  by  the  United 
Geological  Survey. 

I.  Make  use  of  Powell's  "Physiographic  Regions,"  in  the 
graphyof  the  Uniud  Siatts  published  by  the  American  Book  Com 

3,  Have  the  student  indicate  on  an  outline  map  the  location  of 
the  frontier  line  at  successive  census  periods,  as  shown  in  the  Eleven^ 
Census  Report,  in  the  volume  on  Population,  and  in  the  Statistical 
Adas  of  the  Uniltd  States,  Eleventh  Census.  Outline  maps  for 
purpose  can  be  obtained  from  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  from  Rand,  McNaJ 
Sc  Co.,  and  better  yet,  from  the  United  States  Geological  Su 
(United  States  Contour  Map,  iS  X  33,  single  copies  ten  cents;  ODC 
hundred  or  more  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  a  hundred). 

4.  Raise  the  question  in  connection  with  each  important  event  la 
American  history,  "how  was  this  related  to  the  western  expansion 
settlement  ?"  or  "  how  did  it  affect  this  expansion?"     The  teacher 
be  surprised  to  see  the  new  light  cast  upon  events  by   this  sioipi 
enquiry. 

S-  The  maps  may  be  made  useful  also  by  such  devices  as  indi 
ing  by  separate  colors  the  stales  which  were  carried  by  the  rival  polit- 
ical parties  at  the  various  presidential  elections.  The  expansive  char- 
acter and  sectionalism  of  political  parties  will  thus  appear. 

6.  By  indicating  the  new  cities  as  they  are  established,  the  student 
will  learn  the  physiographic  and  commercial  forces  that  determined 
their  location  and  development.  Much  economic  history  can  be  madi 
to  center  about  this  exercise. 

7.  The  important  roads,  canals,  and  railroads  may  be  added  as  the; 
were  constructed,  and  the  result  may  be  compared  with  physiograplu 
conditions,  and  with  the  maps  showing  the  location  of  populatlo 
In  locating  the  railroads,  Scribner's  Stalistital  Atloi  will  be  helpfii 

8.  The  gradual  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  may  be  shown  and 
related  to  the  various  political  boundaries  of  the  territories  and  new 
states,  and  also  compared  with  the  maps  showing  the  distribution  o( 
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population.  The  annexations  of  territory  can  be  considered  in  the  same 
way.  For  this,  use  Gannett's  Boundaries  of  the  United  States  {BulUtin 
of  the  United  Stales  Geological  Survey  No.  /j)  and  the  Eighteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

9-  The  teacher  can  interest  and  instruct  the  pupils  by  selecting 
certain  western  leaders,  like  Jackson,  Clay,  Harrison,  Cass,  Lincoln, 
Douglas,  Houston,  Chase,  Sherman,  Grant,  Jefierson  Davis,  McKinley 
and  Bryan,  and  noting  the  successive  migralions  of  their  ancestors,  as 
illustrations  of  the  westward  movement  of  rival  sections,  and  of  the 
western  modifications  of  the  migrating  stock. 

lo.  Particular  topics,  like  slavery,  the  tarifi,  suffrage,  internal 
improvements,  the  currency  and  banking,  the  land  policy,  diplomacy, 
etc.,  should  be  examined  with  reference  to  the  influence  upon  them  of 
these  facts  of  expanding  settlement. 

^  These  suggestions  are  merely  illustrative.  By  approaching  Ameri- 
can history  from  its  western  side,  as  well  as  from  its  seaboard  side,  a 
fresh  and  stimulating  view  will  be  gained,  and  above  all  the  sociological 
interpretation  will  be  facilitated.  The  history  of  the  United  States  finds 
its  chief  claim  to  attention  in  its  value  as  a  field  for  the  scientific  study 
of  social  development.  The  spread  oE  settled  society  into  these  con- 
tinental wastes,  and  the  free  development  of  a  democracy  in  relation  to 
unoccupied  lands,  constitute  the  peculiar  features  of  our  national  life.' 
Henry  Adams  has  well  said  : 

Should  history  ever  become  a  true  science,  It  must  expect  to  establish  its 
laws,  not  from  the  complicated  story  of  European  nationalities,  but  from  the 
methodical  evolution  of  a  great  democracy.  North  America  was  the  most 
favorable  field  on  the  ^lobe  for  the  spread  of  a  society  so  large,  uniform, and 
isolated  as  to  answer  the  purposes  of  science. 

^^^k  INTRODUCTION. 

^H  In  a  bulletin  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  for  1890  appear 
^*these  significant  words:  "  Up  to  and  including  18S0  the  country  had 
a  frontier  of  settlement,  but  at  presetit  the  unsettled  area  has  been  so 
broken  into  by  isolated  bodies  of  settlement  that  there  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  a  frontier  line.  In  the  discussion  of  its  extent,  its  westward 
movement,  etc.,  it  cannot,  therefore,  any  longer  have  a  place  in  the 
census  reports."  This  brief  official  statement  marks  the  closing  of  a 
^_j[rcat  historic  movement.     Up  to  our  own  day  American  history  has 

^B         *^a  the  author'!  paper  on  "The  West  as  a  FielJ  for  HJetoricat  Study,"  io  the 
Rt$»rle/lht  Amirican  Huterical  Asioeiolimtfar  tSgt,  p.  3S4. 
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been  in  a  large  degree  the  history  of  the  colonization  of  the  West" 
The  existence  of  an  area  of  free  land,  its  continuous    recession,  and 
the   advance   of   American   setttetnent   westward,   explain    Americas 
development 

Behind  institutions,  behind  constitutional  forms  and  modifications, 
lie  the  vital  forces  that  call  these  organs  into  life  and  shape  thetn  to 
meet  changing  conditions.  The  peculiarity  of  Atnerican  institutiont 
is,  the  fact  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  adapt  themselves  to  th^ 
changes  of  an  expanding  people — to  the  changes  involved  in  crossii 
a  continent,  in  winning  a  wildernsss,  and  in  developing  at  each 
of  this  progress  out  of  the  primitive  economic  and  political  condilioB 
of  the  frontier  into  the  complexity  of  city  life.  Said  Calhoun  in  iSif 
"We  are  great,  and  rapidly — I  wasabout  to  say  fearfully — growing!' 
So  saying,  he  touched  the  distinguishing  feature  of  American  lil 
All  people  show  development;  the  germ  theory  of  politics  has  been 
sufficiently  emphasized.  In  the  case  of  most  nations,  however, 
development  has  occurred  in  a  limited  area  ;  and  if  the  nation 
expanded,  it  has  met  other  growing  peoples  whom  it  has  conquered. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  we  have  a  different  phenomenoD 
Limiting  our  attention  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  we  have  the  famitil 
phenomenon  of  the  evolution  of  institutions  in  a  limited  area,  such  as 
the  rise  of  representative  government ;  the  differentiation  of  simple 
colonial  governments  into  complex  organs  ;  the  progress  from  primi- 
tive industrial  society,  without  division  of  labor,  up  to  manufacturing 
civilization.  But  we  have  in  addition  to  this  a  recurrence  of  the  proc- 
ess of  evolution  in  each  western  area  reached  in  the  process  of  expan- 
sion. Thus  American  development  has  exhibited  not  merely  advance 
along  a  single  line,  but  a  return  to  primitive  conditions  on  a  continually 
advancing  frontier  line,  and  a  new  development  for  that  area.  Amer- 
ican social  development  has  been  continually  beginning  over  again  on 
the  frontier.  This  perennial  rebirth,  this  fluidity  of  American  life, 
this  expansion  westward  with  its  new  opportunities,  its  continuous 
touch  with  the  simplicity  of  primitive  society,  furnish  the  forces 
dominating  American  character.  The  true  point  of  view  in  the  history 
of  this  nation  is  not  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  is  the  great  West.  Even  the 
slavery  struggle,  which  is  made  so  exclusive  an  object  of  attention  by 
some  historians,  occupies  its  important  place  in  American  history 
because  of  its  relation  to  westward  expansion. 

•  Abridgment  ef  Dibales,  V,  706. 
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In  this  advance,  the  frontier  is  the  outer  edge  of  the  wave — the 
meeting  point  between  savagery  and  civilization.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  frontier  from  the  point  of  view  of  border  warfare  and  the 
chase,  but  as  a  field  for  ihe  serious  study  of  the  economist  and  the  his- 
torian it  has  been  neglected. 

The  American  frontier  is  sharply  distinguished  from  the  European 
frontier — a  fortified  boundary  line  running  through  dense  populations. 
The  most  significant  thing  about  the  American  frontier  is,  that  it  lies 
at  the  hither  edge  of  free  land.  In  the  census  reports  it  is  treated  as 
the  margin  of  that  settlement  which  has  a  density  of  two  or  more  to  the 
square  mile.  The  term  is  an  elastic  one,  and  for  our  purposes  does  not 
need  sharp  definition.  We  shall  consider  the  whole  frontier  belt,  in- 
cluding the  Indian  country  and  the  outer  margin  of  the  "settled  area" 
of  the  census  reports.  This  paper  will  make  no  attempt  to  treat  the 
subject  exhaustively;  its  aim  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  frontier 
as  a  fertile  field  for  investigation,  and  to  suggest  some  of  the  problems 
which  arise  in  connection  with  it. 

In  the  settlement  of  America  we  have  to  observe  how  European  I 
life  entered  the  continent,  and  how  America  modified  and  developed  , 
that  life  and  reacted  on  Europe.  Our  early  history  is  Ihe  history  of  Euro-  / 
pean  germs  developing  in  an  American  environment.  Too  exclusive 
attention  has  been  paid  by  institutional  students  to  the  Germanic  ori- 
gins, too  little  to  the  American  factors.  The  frontier  is  the  line  of 
most  rapid  and  effective  Americanization.  The  wilderness  masters  the 
colonist.  It  finds  him  a  European  in  dress,  industries,  tools,  modes  ol 
travel,  and  thought.  It  takes  him  from  the  railroad  car  and  puts  him 
in  the  birch  canoe.  It  strips  off  the  garments  of  civilization  and  arrays 
bim  in  the  hunting  shirt  and  moccasin.  It  puts  him  in  the  log  cabin 
of  the  Cherokee  and  Iroquois  and  runs  an  Indian  palisade  around  him. 
Before  long  he  has  gone  to  planting  Indian  com  and  plowing  with  a 
sharp  stick  ;  he  shouts  the  war  cry  and  takes  the  scalp  in  orthodox 
Indian  fashion.  In  short,  at  the  frontier  the  environment  is  at  first  too 
Strong  for  the  man.  He  must  accept  Ihe  conditions  which  it  furnishes, 
or  perish,  and  so  he  fits  himself  into  Ihe  Indian  clearings  and  follows 
Ihe  Indian  trails.  Little  by  little  he  transforms  the  wilderness,  but  the 
outcome  is  not  the  old  Europe,  not  simply  the  development  of  Ger- 
manic germs,  any  more  than  the  first  phenomenon  was  a  case  of  rever- 
sion to  the  Germanic  mark.  The  fact  is,  that  here  Is  a  new  product^ 
that  is  American.     At  first,  the  frontier  was  the  Atlantic  coast.     It  vras 
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llie  fronlier  of  Europe  in  a  very  real  sense.  Moving  westward,  t 
frantier  became  more  and  more  American.  As  successive  temiioal.^j 
moraines  result  from  successive  glaciations,  so  each  frontier -leaves  ii^l 
traces  behind  il,  and  when  it  becomes  a  settled  area  the  region  stiU 
partakes  of  the  frontier  characteristics.  Thus  the  advance  of  the  Iron' 
tier  has  meant  a  steady  movement  away  from  the  iufluence  of  Europe. 
a  steady  growth  of  independence  on  American  lines.  And  to  sludr 
this  advance,  the  men  who  grew  up  under  these  conditions,  and  the  I 
political,  economic,  and  social  results  of  it,  is  to  study  the  peculiarljNH 
American  part  of  our  history. 

Let  us  then  grasp  the  conception  of  American  society  steadily 
expanding  into  new  areas.  How  important  it  becomes  to  watch  tti< 
stages,  the  processes  and  the  results  of  this  advance.  The  coQceptiOD 
will  be  found  to  revolutionize  our  study  of  American  history. 

STAGES    OF   FRONTIER    ADVANCE. 

In  the  Jifport  on  Fopulatian  of  the  United  States  at  the  ElcventJi 
Census,  Part  I,  the  student  will  find  a  scries  of  maps  representing  the 
advance  of  population  at  each  census  period  since  1790.     By  a  consid- 
eration of  these  maps  in  connection  with  a  relief  map  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  with  the  Reconnoissance  Map  of  the  United  States  showing 
the  distribution  of  the  geologic  system  {Fourteenth  Annual  Reporl 
the  Untied  Stales   Geological  Sumey,   plate  ii.),  and  with  the  Comonr 
Map  of  the  United  Slates  (in  blue  and  brown  only,  without  cullur 
data,   published    by   the  United    States   Geological    Survey),  it  will' 
become  plain  that  for  an  adequate  comprehension  of  the  course  of 
American  history,  it  is  necessary   to  study  the  process  by  which  llie 
advancing  Hood  of  settlement  (lowed  into  the  successive  physiographic, 
areas.     We  must  observe  also  how  these  areas  affected  the  life  of  tht 
emigrants  from  the  older  sections  and  from  Europe. 

When  one  examines  these  census  maps  by  the  side  of  Major  Powell'sl 
map  showing  the  physiographic  regions  of  the  United  States.'  hecoiD- 
prehends  the  tact  that  there  are  American  sections,  neither  defined  hyJ 
state  lines,  nor  by  the  old  divisions  of  New  England,  middle  region,! 
south  and  west ;  he  perceives  that,  in  some  respects,  the  map  of  the) 
United  States  may  be  likened  to  the  map  of  Europe;  that  ilie great 
physiographic  provinces  which   have  beer  won  by  civilisation   are  eco- 
nomically and  socially  comparable  to  nations  of  the  old  world.     The 

*  Phyiioeraphy  of  the  Uniled  ^alts,  pp.  98-99  (Amerlcui  Boole  Company). 
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study  of  the  stages  of  frontier  advance  thus  becomes  the  fasciaating 
examination  of  the  successive  evolution  of  peculiar  economic  and  social 
countries,  or  provinces,  each  with  its  own  inheritance,  its  own  contri- 
butions, and  individuality. 

Such  a  study  of  the  moving  frontier  will  show  how,  after  the  tide- 
water section  was  settled  below  the  fall  line'  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  combined  stream  along  the  Great  Valley  and  up  the  southern  rivers 
that  drain  into  the  Atlantic,  filled  in  the  Piedmont  region.  This  proc- 
ess occupied  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  same 
period  settlement  was  ascending  the  Connecticut  and  the  Houeatonic, 
in  New  England  ;  and  the  Mohawk,  in  New  York.  These  river  valleys 
walled  by  the  mountains  and  enriched  with  fluvial  soils,  became  the 
outlet  for  increasing  population,  and  they  directed  the  flow  of  settle- 
ment. Thus  two  rival  currents  of  settlement  were  already  started  by 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  New  England's  stream  was 
almost  pure  native  stock.  The  stream  that  followed  the  Great  Valley 
and  occupied  the  Piedmont  was  dominantty  Scotch-Irish  and  German. 

In  vain  the  king  attempted  to  check  this  advance  by  his  proclama- 
tion of  1763,  forbidding  settlements  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Atlan- 
tic rivers.  Just  before  the  Revolution,  settlement  reached  and  followed 
the  "  Western  Waters  "  (the  streams  that,  rising  near  the  sources  of  the 
Atlantic  rivers,  cut  their  way  through  the  mountains  to  join  the  Ohio).' 
The  limestone  soils,  so  welcome  to  the  farmer,  were  influential  in 
determining  this  advance.  The  limestone  belt  that  floors  the  norihern 
part  of  the  Great  Valley  in  Pennsylvania,  Marj'l.ind,  and  Virginia  had 
tempted  settlers  along  its  path  and  into  the  Piedmont.  The  limestone 
flooring  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  now  attracted  settlers  to  eastern 
Tennessee.  Thence,  by  Cumberland  Gap,  or  down  the  Ohio  from  the 
north,  the  flood  poured  into  the  limestone  areas  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  known  as  the  Blue  Grass  lands. 

By  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  settlement  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee was  almost  coterminous  with  the  limestone  lormations.  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  map  of  the  census  of  1790  with  the  map 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  geologic  system  of  the  United  States. 

'  See  Powell's   PAyiicgrapiy  of  lAi  Uniitd  SiaHi.  pp.  73-74- 

*On  tlus  taorement  see  RoossvstT,  iVinning  of  ihi  Wtu :  VfiKsoti,  ifismtififii 
Basin  ;  »nd  Winsob,  Wiitward Mavimcnt-  See  «IsQ  Bccounls  of  travelers,  a&  clled 
in  Xfffri  ef  Ameriion  Uistcrieal  AuviiatisH  fer  /S^i  P' >03.  »id  in  CHAHKIi^C  Ulil 
liAkT,  GttiJt  U  AmmtoH  Hillary,  pp.  7lMi&. 
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These  outlying  islands  of  setlleinent,  separated  by  wilderaess  utd 
mountdns  from  the  frontier  border  of  the  settled  area  of  the  coast,  hsd 
importaot  effects  upon  American  diplomatic,  military,  and  ecoDomk 
history.  In  the  Revolutionary  era  the  frontier  communities  beyond 
the  mountains  attempted  to  establish  states  of  their  own,  on  democratic 
lines.'  The  West  as  a  self-conscious  section  began  to  evolve,*  and  the 
struggle  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  accented  this  westers 
individuatism,  and  made  doubtful  the  unity  of  America. 

By  diplomacy,  and  by  Indian  wars  and  cessions,  gradually  the  way 
was  opened  for  the  spread  of  settlement  into  western  New  Vork,  and 
into  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio.  New  England's  Connecticut  Val- 
ley and  Housatonic  Valley  settlers,  overflowing  their  confines,  poured 
into  central  and  western  New  Yorlt  between  1788  and  1820.  and  New 
England  also  began  to  settle  in  Ohio.  The  middle  states  and  the 
South  sent  their  current  of  settlement  into  the  southern  part  of  the 
Northwest,'  while  settlement  followed  the  victories  of  Andrew  Jacluoo 
into  the  Southwest  after  the  War  of  iSii. 

By  the  census  of  iSio  the  settled  area  included  Ohio,  southeni 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  southeastern  Missouri,  and  about  one  half  of 
Louisiana.  This  settled  area  had  surrounded  Indian  areas,  and  the 
management  of  these  tribes  became  an  object  of  political  concern. 
The  frontier  region  of  the  time  lay  along  the  Great  Lakes,  where 
Aster's  American  Fur  Company  operated  In  the  Indian  trade,*  and 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  Indian  traders  extended  their  adirity 
even  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  Florida  also  furnished  frontier  condi- 
tions. The  Mississippi  River  region  was  the  scene  of  typical  frontier 
settlements.'  The  era  of  internal  improvements,  and  protective  tarJfEi 
under  the  home  market  idea  opened.  Its  explanation  is  lo  be  sought 
in  the  distribution  of  settlement. 


'See  the  paper  00  Western  State- MakingKi  the  Revolalionarj-  Er»  {Anrritti 
Historical Rtvitw,  vol.  i.  70,  isi)-,Ald&n,  NewBDvenuiienti  Weil  of  the  Alleghanio 
befoie  1780  {BuUiHh  eflhi  Uitivrriily  tf  IViuawtin). 

■Compate  Atlantic  Monthly,  September  l39^viil.  Ixiviii,  p.  iSp. 

^ AtlantU  MoKlkly,  April  iSg?,  vol.  liiii,  p^^^  f* "v:  Roosevslt.  tViitmimttf 
Iht  WiU,  vol.  iv;  Thohpe,  CoHititutianal  Hijtcry  a/  the  ftofU  ef  tkt  IhiittJ  SUMi 
DwiCHT,  7'mi'nti  (t7g6-iSi5),New  Haven,  iSai. 

'TltKNEk,  Ckaracttr  and  In/tutHrt  a/ the  Indian  Tradi  in  Wiicsntin  \Jokm  Htf- 
h'lu  Univiriily  Studiei,  Series  ix),  pp.  bl  S. 

iyiaj*i.TTS,  Hittery  0/  tif  Afissisnfpi  VaUty,  'Kt\,\\\Y\JCn,Trav*liamJ  SttUtmf 
in  litisHisippi;  FuKT,  Gtagrafhy  and  HiOory  ^  Ikt  Wiittm  SlMai  A/krUgmtnt  ^ 
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The  rising  steam  navigalion '  on  weslern  waters,  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  the  westward  extension  of  cotton'  culture  added  live 
frontier  states  to  the  Union  in  this  period.  Grund,  writing  in  1836. 
declares:  "It  appears  then  that  the  universal  disposition  of  Americans 
to  emigrate  to  the  western  wilderness,  in  order  lo  enlarge  their  domin- 
ion over  inanimate  nature,  is  the  actual  result  of  an  expansive  power 
which  is  inherent  in  them,  and  which  by  continually  agitating  all 
classes  of  society  is  constantly  throwing  a  large  portion  of  the  whole 
population  on  the  extreme  confines  of  the  state,  in  order  to  gain  space 
for  its  development.  Hardly  is  a  new  state  or  territory  formed  belore 
the  same  principle  manifests  itself  again  and  gives  rise  to  a  turtheV 
emigration ;  and  so  it  is  destined  to  go  on  until  a  physical  barrier 
must  finally  obstruct  its  progress."' 

It  was  in  the  period  between  1820  and  1850  that  the  forces  were  at 
work  which  differentiated  the  northwestern  frontier  and  the  southwest- 
ern frontier.  In  the  Southwest  the  spread  of  cotton  culture  transformed 
the  pioneer  farmer  into  the  great  planter  and  slaveholder.  In  the 
Northwest,  the  New  England  and  middle  state  stream,  followed  by 
German  immigration,  took  possession  of  the  Great  Lake  basin,  and  the 
pioneer  farmer  type  was  continued.  This  section  was  united  lo  New 
York  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  by  the  later  railroads.  New  Orleans 
ceased  lo  be  the  outlet  of  the  Northwest.  Thus  the  physiographic 
province  included  in  the  glaciated  area  embracing  the  Great  Lake 
basin  and  New  England  plateau  was  brought,  by  the  flow  of  frontier 
settlement,  into  economic,  political,  and  social   unity.     In  the  same 

DtbaUt  af  Camerea,  \ii,  pp,  397,  398,  aoa  :  Holmes.  Account  of  tht  United  Slatts; 
KiNCtMM,  ^mrnfo  and  tht  BrilUk  CaloHiii  (London,  iSao);  Gbuho,  AmtricaHi.  voL 
ii,  chi.  i.  111,  vi  (itllhough  wriliag  in  ili]6,  he  tteiti  of  conditions  Ihal  grew  out  □(  western 
advance  from  the  era  of  1830  to  that  time);  PvxK,  Cuidt  for  Emigranis  (liosloD, 
1831);  Darby,  Emic'"'/!'  Guidr  lo  WiUim  and  Soutk-anstim  States  and  Ttrtitoria; 
HWA,  CeoErafhical  Sietchls  in  the  IViilem  Country,-  K.rttm,  fVauimn:  KBATINO, 
JVarrafivt  of  Long' i  Expedition:  SCHOOLCKAPT,  Diuoviry  e/lht  Sourctt  of  the  Jifiisii- 
tififii  River,  Travel!  in  lAt  Central  Portion!  ef  the  MiniiHppi  ValUy,  and  Lead  Mintt 
t/lki  JUiueuri;  MosKS,  History  of  lUinoit:  Hurlbut,  Chicago  AntiiHities:  McKen- 
HIT,  7>«r  lo  /At  Lakti;  Thokas,  Travili  Through  tht  WaUrm  Country,  etc.  (Auburn. 
N.  v.,  1819). 

•OAtBV.  Emigrant!'  Cuidt,  pp.  371  E;  BsNTOK,  Ahridgmml  of  DtbaUt,  vol. 
_»U,  p.  397. 

*Dt  Sfiu'!  Rfvietv,  voL  i»,  p.  254  j  yol.  viM,  p.  438. 
>G>UM>,  Amtrieam,  voL  )i,  p.  8. 
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period  the  physiographic  province  of  the  Gulf  Plains  was  settled  Hnd 
unified  by  extensions  of  the  coastal  south,  under  the  temptations  of  the 
coOon  Unds.  The  struggle  (or  Texas  and  the  Mexican  War  were  !«« 
sequences  of  this  movement. 

Prior  to  this,  the  Mississippi  Valley  had  possessed  a  considerable 
degree  of  social  and  political  homogeneity.  By  the  processes  jost 
mentioned,  however,  the  sectional  division  of  North  and  Souih  WM 
carried  beyond  the  Alieghanies,  and  the  western  spirit  gave  to  ifce 
political  and  economic  antagonisms  between  the  old  North  and  Soutb 
sections  a  new  rancor  and  aggressiveness.  Both  were  regions  ofacilcm, 
and  they  furnished  the  radical  leaders  for  their  respective  sections  ia 
the  straggle  that  followed. 

In  the  middle  of  this  century  the  line  indicated  by  the  present 
eastern  boundary  of  Indian  Territory,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  marked 
the  frontier  of  the  Indian  country.*  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  still 
exhibited  frontier  conditions*  but  the  distinctive  frontier  of  the  period 
is  found  in  California,  where  the  gold  discoveries  had  sent  a  sadden  tide 
of  adventurous  miners,  and  in  Oregon,  and  the  settlements  in  Utah.' 
As  the  frontier  had  leaped  over  the  Alieghanies,  so  now  it  skipped  the 
Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  in  the  same  way  that  ilic 
advance  of  the  frontiersmen  beyond  the  Alieghanies  had  caused  the  riM 
of  important  questions  of  transportation  and  internal  improvement,  so 
now  the   settlers   beyond   the   Rocky   Mountains   needed    means  tA 

■Feck,  A'nE'C;«u&  to /««»'<'i/ (Cincinnati,  iS4B)cb.iv;  Parkmas,  OrrfM  Ttml: 
Hail,  Tkt  Wal  {Cmt\aoxC\,  \%a^);  Pierce.  Inridmh  of  tVtslim  Travel.-  Mi^uar 
Travtls  in  North  Amtriia;  X^iaiUtStiamboat  Diraiery  (Cincinnati,  iSjG);  "Fort^  Di;r* 
in  a  Wciten)  Hotel"  (Chicago),  in  Fuiiiam'i  Jifagaiint.  December  iSgi  ;  MackaV,  Tif 
WtiUnt  fVvrU.vol.  il,clu.  ii.iii  iMtUKES,  Li/i  in  tit  fTiri/.-BoaGK,  Girman  in  Amtria, 
(Boilon,  1S51);  Olmstead,  Ttxas  Jaumty ;  Gheelbt,  Rueilietians  rf  a  Bmiy  Lift: 
ScHovLeii,//isforyB/l*f  l/Hi/fdStaifi,vaLv,3(>i-3bT,  Ps.yToy,  Over  tie  AiUfkamitiat^ 
Atreti  Ike  Pratritt  (London,  1870)1  InmaN,  SaHia  Ff  Trail;  Pbyton,  Smggeititia  m 
Railroad  Cemmtimtolian  wilh  the  Parifii  and  the  TradtofCiina  and  Ikt  InJiam  tJttit! 
BtNTDN,  Highway  tv  the  Facific{a  ipeech  in  the  V.  S.  Senate,  Deccmhcr  tb,  ;S5a)' 

'A  wriletin  The  Home  JViin'imary(li$<i),p.  139,  rtpoiting  Wisconsin  erindilioo!. 
eidaimi:  "  Think  of  [bis,  people  of  the  enlightened  Emi.  What  an  eikmple.  le  owdc 
Ernni  the  very  (ronliets  of  civiliialion!"  But  one  of  ibe  miiMonaiiei  write* :  "!■  ■ 
few  ycBn  Wisconiin  will  nolongei  be  coniidered  u  the  West,  orat  u>  ontpott  of  cr*l- 
liiation,  any  more  than  western  New  Vorlt,  or  the  Western  Reserve." 

•  BANCROirr  (H.  H.)  Hiitory  e/  the  Panfit  Stalei:  and  Poftttar  TiHtm*(\- 
HiTTKLi..  California;  Skinn,  MiniHg  Cemfii;  SuiNK,  Stery  of  the  Mint:  Omtmrj 
Atagatitu,  iSgo,  1S91. 
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coiumunication  with  the  East,  and  in  the  furnishing  of  these  arose  the 
settlement  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  development  of  still  another  kind 
oi  frontier  life.  Railroads,  fostered  by  land  grants,  sent  an  increasing 
tide  of  immigrants  into  the  far  West.  The  United  States  Army'  fought 
a  series  of  Indian  wars  in  Minnesota,  Dakota,  and  the  Indian  Territory  ; 
cessions  made  way  tor  settlement. 

By  iSSo  the  settled  area  had  been  pushed  into  northern  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  along  Dakota  rivers,  and  in  the  Black  Hills 
region,  and  was  ascending  the  rivers  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.'  The 
development  of  mines  in  Colorado  had  drawn  isolated  frontier  settle 
ments  into  that  region,  and  Montana  and  Idaho  were  receiving  settlers. 
I'he  frontier  was  found  in  these  mining  camps  and  the  ranches  of  the 
Great  Plains.  The  superiniendeni  of  the  census  for  1890  reports  as 
previously  stated,  that  the  settlements  of  the  West  lie  so  scattered  over 
the  region,  that  there  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  a  frontier  line, 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  frontier  boundaries  are  physiographically 
significant.  The  fall  line  marked  the  seventeenth-century  frontier  j 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  that  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Mississippi,  that  of  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  in 
part,  that  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  Settlement  that 
had  crept  up  the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  etc.,  by  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
leenth  century  stayed  while  the  rush  of  gold  seekers  made  a  new  fron- 
tier on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  boundary 
of  the  arid  region  (roughly  the  hundredth  meridian)  marks  the  most 
recent  frontier.  The  conquest  of  the  arid  West  will  be  by  different 
processes  than  that  of  the  other  areas  of  western  advance,  and  a  differ- 
ent social  type  may  be  looked  for  in  the  region. 

Each  great  western  advance,  thus  outlined,  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  diplomatic  or  military  struggle  against  rival  nations,  and  by  a  series 
of  Indian  wars  and  cessions. 


THE  FRONTIER   FURNISHES  A  FIBLD   FOB  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF   SOCIAL 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Al  the  Atlantic  frontier  one  can  study  the  germs  of  processes 
repeated  at  each  successive  frontier.  We  have  the  complex  European 
life  sharply  precipitated  by  tM  wilderness  into  the  simplicity  of  primi- 
tive conditions.     The  first  frontier  bad  to  meet  its  Indian  question,  its 

•  HoDRHBOUOH  and  Haskin,  Army  oflhi  UnHid  Slaui. 
■See  Adtntit  Monlkly,  vol.  Iiiix,  p>440. 
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question  o(  Ihe  disposition  of  the  public  domain,  of  the  means  of  inter- 
course with  older  settlements,  of  the  extension  of  political  organization 
of  religious  and  educational  activity.  And  the  settlement  of  these  an. 
similar  questions  for  one  frontier  served  as  a  guide  for  the  next.  T 
American  student  needs  not  to  go  to  the  "  prim  little  townships  of  Sle;- 
wick"  for  illustrations  of  the  law  of  continuity  and  development.  Fee 
example,  he  may  study  the  origin  of  our  land  policies  in  the  colonial 
land  policy  ;  he  may  see  how  the  system  grew  by  adapting  the  statutes 
to  the  customs  of  the  successive  frontiers."  He  may  see  how  the  mining 
experience  in  the  lead  regions  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  was 
applied  to  the  mining  laws  of  the  Rockies,'  and  how  our  Indian  policy 
has  been  a  series  of  experimentations  on  successive  frontiers.  Each  ti 
of  new  states  has  found  in  the  older  ones  material  for  its  constitutioa 
Each  frontier  has  made  similar  contributions  to  American  character, 
will  be  discussed  farther  on, 

But  with  all  these  similarities  there  are  essential  differences,  due 
the  place  element  and  the  time  element.  It  is  evident  that  the  farming 
frontier  of  the  Missi.isippi  Valley  presents  different  conditions  from  the 
mining  frontier  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  frontier  reached  by  i 
Pacific  Railroad,  surveyed  into  rectangles,  guarded  by  Ihe  United  Slates' 
Army,  and  recruited  by  the  daily  immigrant  ship,  moves  forward  in  a 
different  way  and  at  a  swifter  pace  than  the  frontier  reached  by  tl 
birch  canoe  or  the  pack  horse.  The  geologist  traces  patiently  lb' 
shores  of  ancient  seas,  maps  their  areas,  and  compares  the  older  and  the 
newer.  It  would  be  a  work  worth  the  historian's  labors  to  mark  these 
various  frontiers,  and  in  detail  compare  one  with  another.  Not  only 
would  there  result  a  more  adequate  conception  of  American  develop- 
ment and  characteristics,  but  invaluable  additions  would  be  made  to 
the  history  of  society. 

Loria*,  the  Italian  economist,  has  urged  the  study  of  colonial  li 
as  an  aid  In  understanding  the  stages  of  European  development,  aflitm' 
ing  that  colonial  settlement  is  for  economic  science  what  the  mouniai 
is  for  geology,  bringing  to  light  primitive  stratifications.     "America, 
he  says,  "has  the  key  to  the  historical  enigma  which  Europe  has  sought 

■See  the  suggestive  paper  by  Pkofbesok  Jessb  Macy,  Tkt /Httituliatml Begi» 
ningi  a/a  H 'tsttrH  Stale. 

'Smtiti,  Afinins  Camp], 

'Compare  TMOftPE,  in  Annals  Amtrican  Acajtmy  of  Palitiial amd Social  Seitml, 
Scplembei  lS<)I ;  Brvce:,  AmirUan  ComnKin'ioeallh  (iSSS],  toI.  ii,  p.  6S9. 

'  LoKiA,  AnaliiijicUa  Profirieli  Cafitalitia,  vol.  ii>  p.  15. 
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centuries  in  vain,  and  the  land  which  has  no  history  reveals  lumi- 
nously the  course  of  universal  history."  There  is  much  truth  in  this. 
The  United  States  lies  like  a  huge  page  in  the  history  of  society.  Line' 
by  line,  as  we  read  this  continental  page  from  west  lo  east,  we  find  the' 
record  of  social  evolution.  It  begins  with  the  Indian  and  the  hunter; 
it  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  disintegration  of  savagery  by  the  entrance  of 
the  trader,  the  pathfinder  of  civilization ;  we  read  the  annaJa  of  the  pas- 
toral stage  in  ranch  life  ;  the  exploitation  of  the  soil  by  the  raising  of 
unrotated  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  in  sparsely  settled  farming  commu- 
nilies;  the  intensive  culture  of  the  denser  farm  settlement;  and  finally, ^ 
the  manufacturing  organisation  with  city  and  factory  system.'  This 
page  is  familiar  lo  the  student  of  census  statistics,  but  how  little  of  it 
has  been  used  by  our  historians.  Particularly  in  eastern  states  this  page 
is  a  palimpsest.  What  is  now  a  manufacturing  slate  was  in  an  earlier 
decade  an  area  of  intensive  farming.  Earlier  yet  it  had  been  a  wheat 
area,  and  still  earlier  the  "range"  had  attracted  the  cattle  herder. 
Thus  Wisconsin,  now  developing  manufacture,  is  a  state  with  varied 
agricultural  interests.  But  earlier  it  was  given  over  to  almost  exclusive 
grain-raising,  like  North  Dakota  at  the  present  time. 

Each  of  these  areas  has  had  an  influence  in  our  economic  and  polit- 
ical history;  the  evolution  of  each  into  a  different  industrial  stage  has 
worked  political  trans  formations.  Wisconsin,  to  take  an  illustration, 
in  the  days  when  it  lacked  varied  agriculture  and  complex  industrial 
life,  was  a  stronghold  of  the  granger  and  greenback  movements ;  but 
it  has  undergone  an  industrial  transformation,  and  in  the  last  presi- 
dential contest  Mr.  Bryan  carried  but  one  county  in  the  state-  Again 
consider  the  history  of  Calhoun.  His  father  came  with  the  tide  of 
Scotch-Irish  pioneers  that  built  their  log  cabins  in  the  Piedmont  region 
of  the  Carolinas.  The  young  manhood  of  Calhoun  was  thoroughly 
western  in  its  nationalisiie.  and  loose  construction  characteristics.  But 
the  extension  of  cotton  culture  to  the  Piedmont,  following  the  indus- 
trial revoluiipn  in  England,  superseded  the  pioneer  by  the  slave  hold- 
ing planter.  Calhoun's  ideas  changed  with  his  section,  until  he  became 
the  chief  prophet  of  southern  sectionalism  and  slavery.' 

■  Compare  Obstrvatiims  on  Iki  North  American  Land  CompoHy,  London,  1796,  pp. 
Ij,  144;  LanAa, Hillary  e/ t/fifer SfHt*  CuWiio, vol.i, pp.  ug-isi;  Tubnee,  Ciar- 
acltrond  InfivitKief  IidiaH  Trade  in  H'.ifjwjiii,  p.  18;  PtCK,  Nrw  Giiidi  for  £mi- 
grain  (Uoslon,  1837),  ch.  iv  ;  Cnmftndium,  Eleventh  Cemui.  vol.  i,  p.  xl. 

*See  pane  34  poit  tor  other  iUiutntioni,  and  compare  Atlanlie  Monlhiy,  April 
1897,  vol.  lull, pp.  t,\i-\M- 
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Among  isolated  coves  in  the  Appalachian  MouQtains,  aod  to 
other  out-of-the-way  places,  the  irontier  has  survived,  like  a  fossil,  in  IJ 
more  recent  social  formation.  The  primitive  ecoaomtc  conditioRi  4(1 
these  mountains  of  Tennessee,  or  of  Georgia,  for  instance,  enable  ns  li>  ] 
comprehend  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  frontier  of  earlier  difs-j 
In  ihe  American  Journal  of  Sofiology  ioi  ]\}\y  189S,  under  the  title! 
"A  Retarded  Frontier,"  Professor  Vincent  has  described  such  a  coo- 
munity. 


The  Atlantic  frontier  was  compounded   of   fisherman,   far-tnder.j 
miner,  cattle-raiser  and  farmer.        Excepting  the  tisberman,  each  Ij 
of  industry  was  on  the  march  toward  the  west,  drawn   by  an  ina»-l 
tible  attraction.     Each  passed  in  successive  waves  across  the  contineDt.' 
Stand  at  Cumberland  Gap  and  watch   the  procession  of    ci\-iliiation,j 
marching  single  file — Ihe  buSalo  following  the  trail  to  the  salt  spnti^i, 
the  Indian,  the  fur-trader  and  hunter,  the  cattle- raiser,    the   pioneer] 
farmer  —  and  the  frontier  has  passed  by.      Stand  at  South  Pass  in  li)f  { 
Rockies  a  century  later  and  see  the  same  procession  with  wider  inlQ- 
vals  between.     The  unequal  rate  of  advance  compels  us  to  distingutshj 
the  frontier  into  the  trader's  frontier,   the  rancher's  frontier,  or  tbcj 
miner's  frontier,  and  the  farmer's  frontier.     When  the  mines  and  the] 
cow  pens  were  still  near  the  fall  line  the  trader's  pack  trains  were  tink- 
ling across  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  French  on  the  Great  Lakes  wcrcj 
fortifying   their   posts,   alarmed  by  the  British  trader's  birch  canoe.] 
When  the  trappers  scaled  the  Rockies,  the  farmer  was  still  near  the] 
mouth  of  the  Missouri. 

THE    INDIAN   TRADER'S    FR014T1ER. 

Why  was  it  that  the  Indian  trader  passed  so  rapidly  across  the  coo- 
tincnt?    What  efiects  followed  from  the  trader's  frontier?      The  lnde| 
was  coeval   with   American  discovery.      The  Norsemen,  Vesjiuccius. 
Verrazani,  Hudson,  John  Smith,  all  trafBcked  for  furs.    The  Plymouth 
pilgrims  settled  in  Indian  cornfields,  and  their  first  return  cargo  wasofi 
beaver  and  lumber.   The  records  of  the  various  New  England  colonie  1 
show  how  steadily  exploration  was  carried  into  the  wilderness  by  this 
trade.     What  is  true  for  New  England  is,  as  would  be  expected,  even 
plainer  tor  the  rest  of  the  colonies.     All  along  the  coast  from  Miinc 
to  Georgia  the  Indian  trade  opened  up  the  river  courses.    Steadily  tlK 
trader  passed  westward,  utilizing  the  older  lines  oE  French  trade.    Tlw 
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Ohio,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Platle, 
the  lines  of  western  advance,  were  ascended  by  traders.  They  found 
the  passes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  guided  Lewis  and  Clark,'  Fre- 
mont, and  Bidwell.  The  explanation  of  the  rapidity  of  this  advance 
is  connected  with  the  effects  of  the  trader  on  the  Indian.  The  trad- 
ing post  left  the  unarmed  tribes  at  the  mercy  of  those  that  had  pur- 
chased fire-arms  —  a  truth  which  the  Iroquois  Indians  wrote  in  blood, 
and  so  the  remote  and  unvisited  tribes  gave  eager  welcome  to  the 
trader.  "  The  savages,"  wrote  La  Salle,  "  take  better  care  of  us  French 
than  of  their  own  children;  from  us  only  can  they  get  guns  and 
goods."  This  accounts  for  the  trader's  power  and  the  rapidity  of  his 
advance.  Thus  the  disintegrating  forces  of  civilization  entered  the 
wHdernees.  Every  river  valley  and  Indian  trail  became  a  fissure  in 
Indian  society,  and  so  thai  society  become  honeycombed.  Long  before 
the  pioneer  farmer  appeared  on  the  scene,  primitive  Indian  life  had 
passed  away.  The  farmers  met  Indians  armed  with  guns.  The  trad- 
ing frontier,  while  steadily  undermining  Indian  power  by  making  the 
tribes  ultimately  dependent  on  the  whites,  yet,  through  its  sale  of 
guns,  gave  to  the  Indians  increased  power  of  resistance  to  the  farming 
frontier.  French  colonization  was  dominated  by  its  trading  frontier, 
English  colonization  by  its  farming  frontier.  There  was  an  antagonism 
between  the  two  frontiers  as  between  the  two  nations.  Said  Duquesne 
to  the  Iroquois,  "Are  you  ignorant  of  the  difference  between  the 
king  of  England  and  the  king  of  France?  Go  see  the  forts  that  our 
king  has  established  and  you  will  see  that  you  can  still  hunt  under 
their  very  walls.  They  have  been  placed  for  your  advantage  in  places 
which  you  frequent.  The  English,  on  the  contrary,  are  no  sooner 
in  possession  of  a  place  than  the  game  is  driven  away.  The 
forest  falls  before  them  as  they  advance,  and  the  soil  is  laid  bare  so 
that  you  can  scarce  find  the  wherewithal  to  erect  a  shelter  for  the 
night." 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  opposition  of  the  interests  of  the  trader 
and  the  farmer,  the  Indian  trade  pioneered  the  way  for  civilization. 
The  buffalo  trail  became  the  Indian  trail,  and  this  became  the  trader's 
"trace;"  the  trails  widened  into  roads,  and  the  roads  into  turnpikes, 
and  these  in  turn  were  transformed  into  railroads.  The  same  origin 
can  be  shown  for  important  railroads  of  the  South,  the  far  West,  and 

'  Bat  Lewis  tud  Clark  were  the  first  to  explore  the  route  [roik  tbe  MiMOuri  to  the 
ttw  Colombia. 
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the  Dominion  of  Canada."  The  trading  posts  reached  by  these  trails 
were  on  the  sites  of  Indian  villages  which  had  been  placed  in  positions 
suggested  by  nature  ;  and  these  trading  posts,  situated  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  water  systems  of  the  country,  have  grown  into  such  cities  as 
Albany,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Si.  Louis,  Council  Bluffs,  and 
Kansas  City.  Thus  civilization  in  -America  has  followed  the  arteries 
made  by  geology,  pouring  an  ever  richer  tide  through  them,  until  at 
last  the  slender  paths  of  aboriginal  intercourse  have  been  broadened 
and  interwoven  into  the  complex  mazes  of  modem  commercial  lines; 
the  wilderness  has  been  interpenetrated  by  lines  of  civilization  grow- 
ing ever  more  numerous.  It  is  like  the  steady  growth  of  a  complex 
nervous  system  for  the  originally  simple,  inert  continent,  tf  one 
would  understand  why  we  are  today  one  nation,  rather  than  a  collec- 
tion of  isolated  states,  he  must  study  this  economic  and  social  con- 
solidation of  the  country.  In  this  progress  from  savage  conditions  lie 
topics  for  the  evolutionist.* 

The  effect  of  the  Indian  frontier  as  a  consolidating  agent  in  our 
history  is  important.  From  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  vari- 
ous intercolonial  congresses  have  been  called  10  treat  with  Indians  and 
establish  common  measures  of  defense.  Particularism  was  strongest 
in  colonies  with  no  Indian  frontier.  This  frontier  stretched  along  the 
western  border  like  a  cord  of  union.  The  Indian  was  a  common 
danger,  demanding  united  action.  Most  celebrated  of  these  confer- 
ences was  the  Albany  congress  of  1754,  called  to  treat  with  the  Six 
Nations,  and  to  consider  plans  of  union.  Even  a  cursory  reading  of 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  congress  reveals  the  importance  of  the 
frontier.  The  powers  of  the  general  council  and  the  officers  were, 
chiefly,  the  determination  of  peace  and  war  with  the  Indians,  the  regu- 
lation of  Indian  trade,  the  purchase  of  Indian  lands,  and  the  creation 
and  government  of  new  settlements  as  a  securiiy  against  the  Indians. 
It  is  evident  that  the  unifying  tendencies  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
were  facilitated  by  the  previous  coSperalion  in  the  regulation  of  the 
frontier.     In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  importance  of  the 

'The  later  railroads (requenlly  deviated  in  important  respects  from  the  ciacl  lice 
of  the  oid  trails ;  but  the  stnlcmeut  is  true  in  grnernl.  Sec  Narrative  and  CriSicat 
Butiiry  0/  America,  vol.  viii,  p.  in  ;  SparKs,  H'aiiinefon'i  fforts.va].  ii,  pp.  303,5171 
Logan,  HUlaiy  of  Upper  South  Carolina,  vol,  1;  McDoMALr>,  Lift  a/  /CenlB«,-p.  it- 

■Oo  the  effect  of  the  fur  trade  in  opening  the  routes  of  migration,  see  the  «aUior'» 
Ckaracttr  and  InfiutHc<  tf  ikt  Indian  Ti-ade  in   Wisconsin. 
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Indian  frontier  in  Uie  modification  of  western  institnlioos  and  ciuracter, 
and  panicularly,  as  a  military  training  school,  keeping  alive  the  power 
of  resistance  to  aggression,  and  developing  the  stalwart  and  rugged 
qualities  of  the  frontiersman.  If  the  reader  will  compare  the  names  of 
the  officers  whose  exploits  at  Santiago  and  at  Manila  are  now  in  every- 
body's mouth,  with  the  names  of  the  officers  in  the  Indian  fighting  of 
the  United  States,  he  will  understand  bcner  the  importance  of  this 
aspect  of  the  frontier.' 


THE    RANCHER  S   FRONTieR. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  trace  the 

other  frontiers  across  the  contineol.     At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 

century  in  Virginia  we  find  vast  droves  of  wild  horses  and  cattle,  with 

[typical  ranch  life  and  customs.     Similar  conditions  existed  in  other 

parts  oE  the  coast  area."     Travelers  of  the  eighteenth  centurj-  found  the 

"  cow-pens  "  among  the  canebrakes  and  pea-vine  pastures  of  the  South, 

Hand  the  "  cow  drivers"  took  their  droves  to  Charleston,  Philadelphia, 

^Kttd  New  York.'     Travelers  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  iSia  met  droves 

^^H>f  more  than  a  thousand  cattle  and  swine  from  the  interior  of  Ohio  going 

^1  to  Pennsylvania  to  fatten  for  the  Philadelphia  market.*     The  ranges  of 

the  Great  Plains,  with  ranch  and  cowboy  and  nomadic  life,  are  things 

of  yesterday  and  of  today.'    The  experience  of  the  Carolina  cow-pens 

guided   the  ranchers   of   Texas,     One   element   favoring  the    rapid 

extension  of  the  rancher's  frontier  is  the  fact  that  in  a  remote  country 

lacking  transportation  (acililies  the  product  must  be  in  small  bulk,  or 

must  be  able  to  transport  itself,  and  the  cattle  raiser  could  easily  drive 

his  product    to  market.     The  effect  of    these  great    ranches    on    tbe 

I  subsequent   agrarian    history  of  the  localities  in  which  thev  existed 
should  be  studied. 


■  ColoDcl  Leonard  Wood,  foi  example,  in  the  Geronimo  compsi^,  under  Lawion 
in  1886,  added  to bi»  duties  as  turgeoQ,  Ihe  command  o(  the  infantry.  Coirpare  Tit 
Cmtury,  July  189I,  p.  369.  and  ScriSiter'i,  January  1899,  pp.  3-ao. 

•Compmje  Bkuce.  Emaeriiic  Hiilory  of  P'/rgini-i  iw  Mi  SeveHteentk  Catttary, 
ToL  t.  473-477,  S40;  WEEtfKN,  EcBKomii  aid  Social  /fistory  ef  Ntvi  EiighilJ,  yol.  i, 
I©0,  118  ;  Doyle,  PurUaH  Colonta,  vol.  ii,  i9-a3,  46-47. 

»  Lodge,  Etieliii  CbSohus,  p.  153  and  cilationi;  Logan,  History  af  Upprr 
Scnli  Carelina,  vol.  i,  p.  IJt. 

•FUWT,    RicitUtcHom,^^. 

*SeeWiSTEB,"' Evolution  of  the  Cow  Puncher,"  in  A'.i>7irr'j.Va;a«n<',  September 
1B9S:  ^Q'OGH.SIeryt/tkiCBwBsy;  Roosevzlt.  Jtfl«f^  Lift  and  tki  HunHmg  TnO, 
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THE    FARMER  S    FKONTIER. 

The  maps  of  the  census  reports  show  an  uneveo  advance  of  the 
farmer's  frontier,  with  tongues  of  settlement  pushed  forward  and  wilt 
indentations  of  wilderness.  In  part  this  is  due  to  Indian  resistaficc; 
in  part  to  the  location  of  river  valleys  and  passes,  in  part  to  the  unet^tul 
force  of  the  centers  of  frontier  attraction.  Among  the  tmpoRanl 
centers  of  attraction  may  be  mentioned  the  following  ;  fertile  and 
favorably  situated  soils,  salt  springs,  mines,  and  army  posts. 


ARUV   POSTS. 

The  frontier  army  post,  serving  to  protect  the  settlers  from  the 
Indians,  has  also  acted  as  a  wedge  to  open  the  Indian  country,  and  has 
been  a  nucleus  for  settlement.'  In  this  connection  mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  government  military  and  exploring  expeditions 
in  determining  the  lines  of  settlement.  But  all  the  more  importanr 
enpeditions  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  earliest  paihraakers,  the 
Indian  guides,  the  traders  and  trappers,  and  the  French  voyageurs,  *bo 
were  inevitable  parts  of  govemoiental  expeditions  from  the  days  of 
Leivis  and  Clark.*  Each  expedition  was  an  epitome  of  the  previous 
factors  in  western  advance. 

SALT    SPRIMCS. 

In  an  interesting  monograph,  Victor  Hehn'  has  traced  the  eSect  of 
salt  upon  early  European  development,  and  has  pointed  out  how  it 
affected  the  lines  of  settlement  and  the  form  of  administration.  A 
similar  study  might  be  made  for  the  salt  springs  of  the  United  States. 
The  early  settlers  were  tied  to  the  coast  by  the  need  of  sail,  without 
which  they  could  not  preserve  their  meats  or  live  in  comfort.  Writing 
id  1 751,  Bishop  Spangenburg  says  of  a  colony  for  which  he  was  seek- 
ing lands  in  North  Carolina,  "  They  will  require  salt  &  other  neces- 
saries which  they  can  neither  manufacture  nor  raise.  Either  they 
must  go  to  Charleston,  which  is  300  miles  distant.  •  •  •  Or 
else  they  must  go  to  Boling's  Point  in  V  on  a  branch  of  the  J3tn«  4 
is  also  300  miles  from  here  •  •  •  Or  else  they  must  go  down  the 
Roanoke — I  know  not  how  many  miles — where  salt  is  brought  up  from 

'For  CKunple,  tee  Monettb,  Miisiisifpi  Valley,  vol.  i,  p.  344. 

»  CoitES,  Lewit  ami  Clari'i  Exfedilten,  vol.  I,  pp.  a,  iSJ-aS9. 

•  Hbun,  Dai  Salt  {Berlin,  1B73]. 
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the  Cape  Fear." '  This  may  serve  as  a  typical  illustration.  An  annual 
pilgrimage  to  the  coast  for  salt  thus  became  essential.  Taking  flocks 
or  furs  and  ginseng  root,  the  early  settlers  sent  their  pack  trains  after 
seeding  time  each  year  lo  the  coast."  This  proved  to  be  an  important 
educational  influence,  since  it  was  almost  the  only  way  in  which  the 
pioneer  learned  what  was  going  on  in  the  East.  But  when  discovery 
was  made  of  the  salt  springs  of  the  Kanawha,  and  the  Holston,  and 
Kentucky,'  and  central  New  York,  the  West  began  to  be  freed  from 
dependence  on  the  coast.  It  was  in  part  the  eHecl  of  finding  these 
salt  springs  that  enabled  settlement  to  cross  the  mountains. 


LAND. 

The  exploitation  of  the  beasts  took  hunter  and  trader  to  the  west, 
the  exploitation  of  the  grasses  took  the  rancber  west,  and  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  virgin  soil  of  the  river  valleys  and  prairies  attracted  the 
farmer.  Good  soils  have  been  the  most  continuous  attraction  to  the 
farmer's  frontier.  When  the  science  of  physiography  is  more  com- 
pletely related  lo  tht  study  of  our  history  it  will  be  seen  how  dependent 
that  history  was  upon  the  forces  thai  carved  out  the  limestone  valleys 
and  deposited  alluvial  soils  along  the  river  courses.  The  land  hunger 
of  the  Virginians  drew  them  down  the  rivers  into  Carolina,  in  early 
colonial  days ;  the  pursuit  of  good  soil  took  the  Massachusetts  men 
to  Pennsylvania  and  to  New  York.  As  the  eastern  lands  were  taken 
up  migration  flowed  across  them  to  the  west.  Daniel  Boone,  the  great 
backwoodsman,  who  combined  the  occupations  of  hunter,  trader,  cattle- 
raiser,  farmer,  and  surveyor — learning,  probably  from  the  traders,  of 
the  fertility  of  the  lands  on  the  upper  Yadkin,  where  the  traders  were 
wont  to  rest  as  they  took  their  way  to  the  Indians,  left  his  Pennsylvania 
home  with  his  father,  and  passed  down  the  Great  Valley  road  to  that 
stream.  Learning  from  a  trader  whose  posts  were  on  the  Red  River 
in  Kentucky  of  its  game  and  rich  pastures,  he  pioneered  the  way  for 
the  farmers  lo  that  region.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  frontier  of 
Missouri,  where  his  settlement  was  long  a  landmark  on  the  frontier. 
Here  again  he  helped  to  open  the  way  for  civilization,  finding  sall- 

'  Colttnial  Ricards  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  v,  p.  3. 

•FlSDLEY,  Hittffry  of  thi  JHSurrecHen  in  Ikt  Four  Wtittm  CeUHtits  of  Pcniuyl- 
vania  in  lit  Ytar  17^4  (Pbiladelphia,  1796),  p.  35. 

>Scc  alio  McGee's  paper  od  poUblc  tpringi,  u  afiecting  Ectttement,  in  the 
feurttmlh  Annual  Rtferl  9/  Ikt  Unittd  Slatt$  (itoltei^ai  Smmty,  Put  II,  p.  9. 
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licks,  and  trails,  and  land.     His  son 


(be  earliest   trac 


was  stm 
in  the  p.-isses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  bis  paxt] 
been  the  lirst  to  camp  on  the  present  site  of  Denver.  Hts  grandsoa, 
Colonel  A.  J.  Boone,  of  Colorado,  was  a  power  among  the  Indians  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  was  appointed  an  agent  by  the  governmenL 
Kit  Carson's  mother  was  a  Boone.'  Thus  this  family  epitomizes  the 
backwoodsman's  advance  across  the  continent. 

The  farmer's  advance  came  in  a  distinct  scries  of  waves,  la  Peck's 
jVrtf  GuiiU  to  the  West,  published  in  Boston  in  1837,  occurs  this  sug- 
gestive passage : 

Geneially,  in  all  the  western  settlements,  three  classes,  like  the  wave!  of 
the  ocean,  have  rolled  one  after  the  other.  First  comes  the  pioneer,  wha 
depends  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family  chiefly  upon  the  naiaral  growth  of 
vegetation,  called  the  "range,"  and  the  proceeds  of  bunting.  His  imple- 
ments of  agriculture  are  rude,  chiefly  of  his  own  make,  and  his  eETorts  directed 
mainly  to  a  crop  of  com  and  a  "  truck  patch."  The  last  is  a  rude  garden 
for  growing  cabbage,  beans,  com  for  roasting  ears,  cucumben,  and  potatoes. 
A  log  cabin,  and.  occasionally,  a  stable  and  corn-crib,  and  a  field  of  a  do«n 
acres,  the  timber  girdled  or  "deadened,"  and  fenced,  are  enough  (or  bis 
occupancy.  It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  he  ever  becomei  the  owner  of  the 
BoiL  He  is  the  occupant  for  the  time  being,  pays  no  rent,  and  feels  as  inde- 
pendent as  the  "lord  of  the  manor."  With  a  hone,  cow,  and  one  or  two 
breeders  of  swine,  he  strikes  into  the  woods  with  his  family,  and  becomes  the 
founder  of  a  new  county,  or  perhaps  slate.  He  builds  his  cabin,  gaibets 
around  bim  a  few  other  families  of  similar  tastes  and  habits,  and  occupies 
until  the  range  is  somewhat  subdued,  and  hunting  a  little  precarious,  or,  which 
is  more  frequently  the  case,  till  the  neighbors  crowd  around,  roads,  bridges, 
and  fields  annoy  him,  and  he  lacks  elbow  room.  The  preSntption  law  enables 
him  to  dispose  of  his  cabin  and  cornfield  to  the  next  class  of  emigrants :  and. 
to  employ  his  own  figures,  he  "breaks  tor  ihe  high  timber,"  "clears  out  for 
the  New  Purchase,"  or  migrates  to  Arkansas  or  Texas,  to  work  the  safDc 
process  over. 

The  next  class  of  emtgraots  purchase  tbc  lands,  add  field  to  field,  clear 
out  the  roads,  throw  rough  bridges  over  the  streams,  pui  up  hewn  log  houses 
wtlh  glass  windows  and  brick  or  stone  chimneys,  occasionally  plant  orchards, 
build  mills,  schoolhouses,  courthouses,  etc,  and  exhibit  the  picture  and  fonns 
of  plain,  frugal,  civilized  life. 

Another  wave  rolls  on.  The  men  of  capital  and  enterprise  come.  The 
seiilei  is  ready  to  sell  out  and  take  the  advantage  of  the  rise  tn  property, 
push  farther  into  the  interior  and  become,  himself,  a  man  of  capital  and 

*  Hale,  Damil  BecHt  (pamplilet). 
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enterprise  in  turn.  The  small  village  rises  lo  a  spacious  lown  or  city :  sub- 
stantial edifices  of  brick,  extensive  fields,  orchards,  gardens,  colleges,  atid 
churches  arc  seen.  Broadclolhs,  silks,  leghoms.  crapes,  and  all  tbe  refine- 
ments, luxuries,  elegancies,  frivolities,  and  fashions  are  in  vogue.  Thus 
wave  after  wave  ii  rolling  westward  ;  the  real  Eldorado  is  still  further  on, 

A  portinn  of  the  two  first  classes  remain  stationary  amidst  the  general 
movement,  improve  their  habits  and  condition,  and  rise  in  the  scale  of 
society. 

The  writer  has  traveled  much  amongst  the  first  class,  the  real  pioneers. 
He  has  lived  many  years  in  connection  with  second  grade  ;  and  now  the  third 
wave  is  sweeping  over  large  districts  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 
Migration  has  become  almost  a  habit  in  the  West.  Hundreds  of  men  can  be 
found,  not  over  fifty  years  of  age.  who  have  settled  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth  time  on  a  new  spot.  To  sell  out  and  remove  only  a  few  hundred  miles 
makes  up  a  portion  of  the  variety  of  backwoods  life  and  manners.' 

OtnitiiDg  those  of  Ibe  pioneer  farmers  who  move  from  the  love  of 
adventure,  the  advance  of  the  more  steady  farmer  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. Obviously  the  itntnigrant  was  attracted  by  the  cheap  lands  of 
the  frontier,  and  even  the  native  farmer  felt  their  influence  strongly. 
Ycarbyyear  the  farmers  who  lived  on  soil  whose  returns  were  diminished 
by  unrotated  crops  were  offered  the  virgin  soil  of  the  frontier  at  nomi.^ 
nal  prices.  Their  growing  families  demanded  more  lands,  and  these 
were  dear.  Tbe  competition  of  the  unexhausted,  cheap,  and  easily 
tilled  prairie  lands  compelled  the  farmer  either  to  go  West  and  con- 
tinue the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  on  a  new  ftoniier.  or  to  adopt  intensive 
culture.  Thus  the  census  of  1890  shows,  in  the  Northwest,  many 
counties  in  which  there  is  an  absolute  or  a  relative  decrease  of  popula- 
tion. These  states  have  been  sending  farmers  to  advance  the  frontier 
on  the  plains,  and  have  themselves  begun  to  turn  to  intensive  farming 
and  to  manufacture.  A  decade  before  this,  Ohio  bad  shown  the  same 
transition  stage.  The  demand  (or  land  and  the  love  of  wilderness 
freedom  drew  the  frontier  ever  onward.  The  sectional  aspects  of  the 
agrictiltural  frontier  demand  historical  study.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  two  Bulletins  (Nos.  10  and 

•  Compare  Baily.  Ttur  in  Iht  UnsttlUd  Parli  of  North  Amtrica  (London.  1856), 
pp.  al7-2l9,  where  «  similar  imilysij  is  made  for  1796.  Sec  also  CoXAai,  Joumfy  in 
Narik  Amirifa  (Paris,  1826),  p.  109  ;  Ohtrvatiom  on  tiir  North  AmtriiaH  Land  Cw»- 
pany  (London.  I7q6)  pp.  xv,  144  j  LoUAN,  Hiilory  of  Upper  South  Caralina  ;  McikAT, 
Moral  and  Pelituat  Sttl<k  <f  the  Uailtd  Stnlti  (London,  1833)  (alfo  under  the  title 
Aatfrita  and  Am/riiam,  New  York,  1849);  Dwioht.  I'ravtis,  vol,  ii,  p.  459;  vol,  iv, 
p.  31 1  Roosevelt,  Winnine  of  Uu  Wai,  vol.  iii.  chap.  v. 
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It,  o(  ihe  Division  of  Biological  Survey),  which  give  maps  shower; 
Ihe  Life  Zones  and  Crop  Zones  of  Ihe  United  States,  and  the  Geogr^- 
Vis/ribution  of  Cereals  in  North  America.  The  census  voluioe  on 
agriculture  contains  other  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  varioci 
crops  and  products.  As  the  farmer's  frontier  advanced  westK'aid  « 
reached  and  traversed  these  natural  physiographic  areas.  The  hiSlOiY 
of  the  farmer's  frontier  is  in  part  a  history  of  the  struggle  betw«B 
these  natural  conditions  and  the  custom  of  the  farmer  to  raise  the 
crops  and  use  the  methods  of  the  other  regions  which  he  has  left. 
The  tragedy  of  the  occupation  of  the  arid  tract,  where  the  optimism  of 
the  pioneer  farmer  met  its  first  rude  rebuff  by  nature  itself,  is  a  case 
in  point. 

Having  now  roughly  outlined  the  various  kinds  of  frontiers,  and 
their  modes  o(  advance,  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  frontier 
itself,  we  next  inquire  what  were  the  influences  on  the  East  and  on  tbe 
Old  World.  A  rapid  enumeration  of  some  of  the  more  note* 
effects  is  all  that  I  have  space  for. 

COUPOSITB   MATtOKALITY. 

First,  we  note  that  the  frontier  promoted  the  formation  of  a 
posite  nationality  for  the  American  people.  The  coast  n-as  prepon^ 
deranily  English,  but  the  later  tides  of  continental  immigration  Ilowed 
across  to  Ihe  free  lands.  This  was  the  case  from  the  early  coloniil 
days.  The  Scotch-frish  and  the  Palaiine-Gcrmans,  or  "Pennsylvania 
Dutch,"  furnished  the  dominant  element  in  the  stock  of  the  colonial 
frontier.  With  these  peoples  were  also  the  freed  indented  servants.  Of 
redemplioners,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  their  time  of  service,  passe 
to  the  frontier.  Governor  Spoiswood,  of  Virginia,  writes,  in  171; 
"The  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  are  composed  generally  of  such  U 
have  been  transported  hither  as  servants,  and,  being  out  of  their  tine, 
settle  themselves  where  land  is  to  be  taken  up  and  that  will  produce  the 
necessarys  of  life  with  little  labour."'  Very  generally  these  redemp- 
tioneis  were  of  non-English  stock.  In  the  crucible  of  the  frontier  the 
immigrants  were  Amercaniied,  liberated,  and  fused  into  a  mixed  race, 
English  in  neither  nationality  nor  characteristics.  The  process  has 
gone  on  from  the  early  days  to  our  own.  Burke  and  other  writers  tn 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  believed  that  Pennsylvania*  was 

*Spot>wood  Papcrt,"  in  Callectivm  ef  Virp»ia  ffiiloriiat  Soritty,  voU.  I,  U, 
■BUBKE,  Eurapian  Settlimenti.  etc.  (1765  ed.].  vol.  U,  p.  lOO. 
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"threatened  with  the  danger  of  being  wholly  foreign  in  language, 
manners,  and  perhaps  even  inclinations."  The  German  and  Scotch- 
Irish  elements  in  the  frontier  of  the  South  were  only  less  great.  In 
the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  German  element  in  Wisconsin 
was  already  so  considerable  that  leading  publicists  looked  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  German  state  out  of  the  commonwealth  by  concentrating 
[their  colonization.'  By  the  census  of  1890  South  Dakota  had  a  per- 
centage of  persons  of  foreign  parentage  to  total  population  of  sixty; 
Wisconsin,  seventy-three ;  Minnesota,  seventy-five ;  and  North  Dakota, 
seventy-nine-  Such  examples  teach  us  to  beware  of  misinterpreting 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  common  English  speech  in  America  into  a 
belief  that  the  stock  is  also  English. 


INDUSTRIAL     INDEPENDENCE. 

In  another  way  the  advance  of  the  frontier  decreased  our  depend- 
ence on  England.  The  coast,  particularly  of  the  South,  lacked  diversi- 
fied industries,  and  was  dependent  on  England  for  the  bulk  of  its 
supplies.  In  the  South  there  was  even  a  dependence  on  the  northern 
colonics  for  articles  of  food.  Governor  Glenn,  of  South  Carolina, 
writes  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century:  "Our  trade  with 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  of  this  sort,  draining  us  of  all  th^ 
little  money  and  bills  we  could  gather  from  other  places  for  tUeif' 
bread,  flour,  beer,  hams,  bacon,  and  other  things  of  their  produrfral> 
which,  except  beer,  our  new  townships  began  to  supply  us  with,  which 
are  settled  with  very  industrious  and  thriving  Germans.  This  no  doubt 
diminishes  the  number  of  shipping  and  the  apfjlearance  of  our  trade, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  a  detriment  to  us."*  Before  long  the  frontier 
created  a  demand  for  merchants.  •  'As  it  retreated  from  the  coast  it 
became  less  and  less  possible  for  England  to  bring  her  supplies  directly 
to  the  consumer's  pharfs,  and  cafry  away  staple  crops,  and  staple  crops 
began  to  give  way  to  diversified  agriculture  for  a  time.  The  cKecl  of 
this  phase  of  the  frontier  action  upon  the  northern  section  is  perceived 
when  we*realize  how  the  advance  of  the  frontier  aroused  seaboard 
cities  like  Boston,  New  York,  and  Baltimore,  to  engage  in  rivalry  for 
what  Washington  called  "  the  extensive  and  valuable  trade  of  a  rising 
empire." 

•  EveassT,  in  Wittiman  //hhrital  Cotltciiimi,  vol  aii.  pp.  j  ft. 
'"•NKS^ott.  DacumtHti  iBHHicted  with  Hulory  af  Soutk  GtrW/no,  p.  61. 
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EFFECTS   ON    NATIONAL    LECISLATIOl 

The  legislation  which  most  developed  the  power 
government,  and  played  the  largest  part  in  its  activic 
on  the  frontier.  Writers  have  discussed  the  subjects 
internal  improvement  as  subsidiary  to  the  slavery  qu 
American  history  comes  to  be  rightly  viewed  it  will 
slavery  question  is  an  incident.  In  the  period  from  t 
half  ol  the  present  century  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  V 
primary,  but  far  from  exclusive,  importance.  Buttt 
Dr.  von  Hoist  (to  take  an  example)  in  treating  our  < 
tory  in  its  formative  period  down  to  1828  in  a  sin; 
six  volumes  chiefly  to  the  history  of  slavery  from  18 
the  title  "  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  Stal 
of  nationalism  and  the  evolution  of  American  po 
were  dependent  on  the  advance  of  the  frontier, 
writer  as  Rhodes,  in  his  history  of  the  United  States 
mise  of  1850,  has  treated  the  legislation  called  01 
advanire  as  incidental  to  the  slavery  struggle. 

This  is  a  wrong  perspective.  The  pioneer  neede 
coast,  and  so  the  grand  series  of  internal  improven 
legislation  began,  with  potent  nationalizing  effect 
improvements  occurred  great  debates,  in  which  gr 
questions  were  discussed.  Sectional  groupings  ap; 
profoundly  significant  for  the  historian.'  Loose  cons 
as  the  nation  marched  westward.'  But  the  West  was 
bringing  the  farui  to  the  factory.  Under  the  lead  1 
of  the  West"  —  protective  tariffs  were  passed,  with  tl 
the  factory  to  the  farm.  The  disposition  of  the  p 
third  itiiportant  subject  of  national  legislation  i 
frontier. 

EFFECTS    ON    INSTITUTIONS, 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention 
West  was  a  field  in  which  new  political  institutions  1 
It  offered  a  wide  opportunity  for  speculative  creatio 
ment  of  old  institutions  to  new  conditions.    The  stui 

'Compare  I.mnv,  "I'lea  for  the  Study  of  Vote*  in  Congresi 
can  liiilorual  Anoeiatieu  for  rSgd,  p.  213;  ButtcESS,  Middle  Ft 

'Sec,  fur  example,  the  speecli  of  Clay,  in  the  Ilou»e  of  R< 
30.  1S24. 
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of  western  instilutions  shows  how  slight  was  the  proportion  of  actual 
theoretic  invention  of  institutions;  but  there  is  abundance  of  oppor- 
tunity for  study  of  the  sources  of  the  institutions  actually  chosen,  the 
causes  of  the  selection,  the  degree  of  Iranstorination  by  the  new  con- 
ditions, and  the  new  institutions  actually  produced  by  the  newenviron- 
imenl. 

THE    PUBLIC   DOMAIN. 

The  public  domain  has  been  a  force  of  profound  importance  in  the 
nationalization  and  development  of  the  goveinment.  The  effects  of 
the  strugg;le  of  the  landed  and  the  landless  states,  and  of  the  ordinance 
of  17S7,  need  no  discussion."  Administratively  the  frontier  called  out 
some  of  the  highest  and  most  vitalizing  activities  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. The  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  perhaps  the  constitutional 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  inasmuch  as  it  afforded 
both  a  new  area  for  national  legislation  and  the  occasion  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  policy  of  strict  construction.  But  the  purchase  of  Lousiana 
was  called  out  by  frontier  needs  and  demands.  As  frontier  slates 
accrued  to  the  Union  the  national  power  grew.  In  a  speech  on  the 
dedication  of  the  Calhoun  monument,  Mr.  Lamar  explained:  "In 
1789  the  states  were  the  creators  of  the  federal  government;  in  1861 
the  federal  government  was  the  creator  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
states." 

When  wc  consider  the  public  domain  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sale  and  disposal  of  the  public  lands,'  we  are  again  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  frontier.     The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  dealing  with  its 

^Jands  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  European  system  of  scientific  admin- 
*ion.  Efforts  to  make  this  domain  a  source  of  revenue,  and  lo 
withhold  it  from  emigrants  in  order  that  settlement  might  be  compact, 
were  in  vain.     The  jealousy  and  the  fears  of  the  East  were  powerless 

I  in  the  face  of  the  demands  of  the  frontiersmen.  John  Quincy  .Adams 
was  obliged  to  confess  :  "  My  own  system  of  administration,  which  was 
to  make  the  national  domain  the  inexhaustible  fund  for  progressive  and 

I  unceasing  internal  improvement,  has  failed."    The  reason  is  obvious ; 

I  a  system   of  administration  was  not   what  the  West  demanded;   It 

'  See  the  uilmitable  monograph  by  Professor  H.  B.  Adaus,  Mary/and't  Jn/lm- 
'itntt  on  tht  l.<inJ  Ci^Hons :  and  also  President  Welling,  in  Piifitri  Amtncan  Hii- 
Xlorktt/  AiseiiatioH.  vol.  iii,  p.  411  ;  BARtlETT,  Erolutian  eftii  OiJinami  0/1787. 

■SanburN,  Cenereisienal Land  Grattn  in  AiJ  a/  Raiiroadi  IBallvl'ia  of  Univeriiqr 
lol  Wisconiin)!  Dos ALDsoit.  Pui/it  Zhmaiii. 
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wnnted  land.  Adams  stales  the  situation  as  follows:  "Tl 
holders  of  the  South  have  bought  the  coSperation  of  the  wcsiera 
country  by  the  bribe  of  the  western  lands,  abandoning  to  then€w»e« 
crn  states  their  own  proportion  of  the  public  property  and  aiding  them 
in  the  design  of  grasping  all  the  lands  into  their  own  hands.  Tbooui 
11.  Ucnton  was  the  author  of  this  system,  which  he  brought  forwsnl  » 
a  substitute  for  the  American  system  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  to  supplant  hlui 
as  the  leading  statesman  of  the  West.  Mr.  Clay,  by  bis  tariff  couipto- 
niise  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  abandoned  his  own  Americao  system.  At  itie 
same  time  he  brought  forward  a  plan  for  distributing  among  all  the 
St.itcs  of  the  Union  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  Hi> 
bill  for  that  purpose  passed  both  houses  of  Congress,  but  was  vetoed  fcjr 
President  Jackson,  who,  in  his  annual  message  of  December  1831, 
(ormally  recommended  that  all  public  lands  should  be  graluilouEJT 
given  away  to  individual  adventurers  and  to  the  states  In  which  the 
lands  are  situated,' 

"No  subject,"  said  Heniy  Clay,  "which  has  presented  itself  10  lie 
present,  or  perhaps  any  preceding.  Congress,  is  of  greater  magnitude 
than  that  of  the  public  lands."  When  we  consider  the  far-reachin|: 
effects  of  the  government's  land  policy  upon  political,  economic,  and 
social  aspects  of  American  life,  we  arc  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  But 
this  legislation  was  framed  under  froolicr  influences,  and  under  the 
lead  of  western  statesmen  like  Benton  and  Jackson.  Said  Senator 
Scott,  of  Indiana,  in  1S41 :  "  I  consider  the  preemption  law  merelf 
declaratory  of  the  custom  or  common  law  of  the  settlers." 

NATIONAL   TENDENCIES   OP   THE   FRONTtER. 

It  is  safe  so  say  that  the  legislation  with  regard  to  land,  tariS. 
internal  improvements — the  American  system  of  the  nationalliii)^ 
Whig  party — was  conditioned  on  frontier  ideas  and  needs, 
it  was  not  merely  in  legislative  action  that  the  frontier  worked 
the  sectionalism  of  the  coast.  The  economic  and  social  cha 
Blics  of  the  frontier  worked  against  sectionalism.  The  men 
frontier  had  closer  resemblances  to  the  middle  region  than  to  either< 
the  other  sections.  Pennsylvania  had  been  the  seed-ptot  of  sout 
frontier  emigratioD,  and,  although  she  passed  on  her  settlers 
the  Great  Valley  into  the  west  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolines,  yet  the 
industrial  society  of  these  southern  frontiersmen  was  always  more  lik 

■J.  Q.  Adams.  Mtmoin,  vol.  ix,  pp.  247,  348, 
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that  of  the  middle  region  than  like  that  of  the  tide-water  portion  of 
the  South,  which  later  came  to  spread  its  industrial  type  throughout 
the  South. 

The  middle  region,  entered  by  New  York  harbor,  was  an  open  door 
to  all  Europe.  The  tide-water  part  of  the  South  represented  typical 
Englishmen,  modified  by  a  warm  climate  and  servile  labor,  and  living 
in  baronial  fashion  on  great  plantations ;  New  England  stood  for  a 
special  English  movement —  Puritanism.  The  middle  region  was  less 
English  than  the  other  sections.  It  had  a  wide  mixture  of  nation- 
alities, a  varied  society,  the  mixed  town  and  county  system  of  local 
government,  a  varied  economic  life,  many  religious  sects.  In  short,  it 
was  a  region  mediating  between  New  England  and  the  South,  and  the 
East  and  the  West.  Il  represented  that  composite  nationality  which 
the  contemporary  United  States  exhibits,  that  juxtaposition  of  non- 
English  groups,  occupying  a  valley  or  a  little  settlement,  and  present- 
ing reflections  of  the  map  of  Europe  in  their  variety.  It  was  democratic 
and  nonseccional,  if  not  national;  "easy,  tolerant,  and  contented;" 
rooted  strongly  in  material  prosperity.  It  was  typical  of  the  modern 
United  Stales.  It  was  least  sectional,  not  only  because  it  lay  between 
North  and  South,  but  also  because  with  no  barriers  to  shut  out  its 
frontiers  from  its  settled  region,  and  with  a  system  of  connecting 
waterways,  the  middle  region  mediated  between  East  and  West  as  well 
as  between  North  and  South,  Thus  it  became  the  typically  American 
region.  Even  the  New  Englander,  who  was  shut  out  from  the  frontier 
by  the  middle  region,  tarrying  in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  on  his 
westward  march,  lost  the  acuteness  of  his  sectionalism  on  the  way.' 

Moreover,  it  must  be  recalled  that  the  western  and  central  New 
England  settler  who  furnished  the  western  movement  was  not  the  typ- 
ical tide- water  New  Englander ;  he  was  less  conservative  and  contented. 
tnore  democratic  and  restless. 

The  spread  of  cotton  culture  into  the  interior  of  the  South  finally 
broke  down  the  contrast  between  the  "  tide-water "  region  and  the  rest 
o(  the  South,  and  based  southern  interests  on  slavery.  Before  this  proc- 
ess revealed  its  results,  the  western  portion  of  the  South,  which  was 
aldn  to  Pennsylvania  in  stock,  society,  and  industry,  showed  tendencies 
to  fall  away  from  the  faith  of  the  fathers  into  internal  improvement 
I      legislation  and  nationalism.     In  the  Virginia  convention  of  1819-30, 

^B      'Aodior't  artide  in  Tht  ^gis  (Madifon,  Wii.),  November  4.  lS93,uid  AdantU 
^^Homtkly.  September  1S9&,  p.  294,  and  April  lB97>  PP<  436.  44t.  443- 
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called  to  revise  the  constitution,  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Chesterfield,  one  of  tb 
tide-water  counties,  declared  : 

One  of  ibe  main  causes  of  discontent  which  led  to  this  convention,  that 
which  bad  the  strongest  influence  in  overcomint;  our  veneration  for  the  work 
of  our  lathers,  which  taught  us  to  contemn  the  senliments  of  Henry  and 
Mason  and  Pendlelon,  which  weat^ed  us  from  our  reverence  for  [he  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  stale,  was  an  overweening  passion  for  internal 
improvement.  1  say  this  with  perfect  knowledge,  for  it  has  been  avowed  to 
me  by  gentlemen  from  the  West  over  and  over  again.  And  !et  me  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Albemarle  (Mr.  Gordon)  that  it  has  been  another  piincjpai 
object  of  those  who  set  this  ball  of  revolution  in  motion,  lo  overturn  the  doc- 
trine of  stale  rights,  of  which  Virginia  has  been  the  very  piilar,  and  to  remove 
the  barrier  she  has  interposed  to  the  interference  of  the  federal  government 
in  thai  same  work  of  internal  improvement,  by  so  reorganiiing  the  legislature 
that  Virgmia,  too,  may  be  hitched  to  the  federal  car. 

It  was  this  nationalizing  tendency  of  the  West  that  transfonned  the 
democracy  of  Jefferson  into  the  national  republicanism  of  Monroe  an 
the  democracy  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  West  of  the  War  of  1S12,  the 
West  of  Clay,  and  Benton,  and  Harrison,  and  Andrew  Jackson;  shut 
off  by  the  Middle  States  and  the  mountains  from  the  coast  sections, 
had  a  solidarity  of  its  own  with  national  tendencies."  On  the  tide  of 
the  Father  of  Waters,  North  and  South  met  and  mingled  into  a  nation. 
Interstate  migration  went  steadily  on — a  process  of  cross- fertiliialion 
of  ideas  and  institutions.  The  fierce  struggle  of  the  sections  over 
slavery  on  the  western  frontier  does  not  diminish  the  truth  of  this 
statement ;  it  proves  the  truth  of  it.  Slavery  was  a  sectional  trait  that 
would  not  down,  but  in  the  West  it  could  not  remain  sectional.  It  was 
the  greatest  of  frontiersmen  who  declared  :  "  I  believe  this  government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  It  will  become 
all  of  one  thing  or  all  of  the  other."  Nothing  works  for  nationalism 
like  intercourse  within  the  nation.  Mobility  of  population  is  death  to 
localism,  ai]d  the  western  frontier  worked  irresistibly  in  unsettling 
population.  The  effects  reached  back  from  the  frontier,  and  affected 
profoundly  the  Atlantic  coast  and  even  the  Old  World. 


I 


GROWTH    OF    DEMOCRACY. 

But  the  most  important  efiect  of  the  frontier  has  been  in  the  pro- 
motion of  democracy  here  and  in  Europe.     As  has  been  indicated. 
frontier  is  productive  of  individualism.    Complex  society  is  precipitat 

■Compare  RoOSKVELT,  ITiamas BenUm,i^»,f,\, 
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<y  the  wilderness  into  a  kind  of  primitive  organization  based  on 
the  (ainily.  The  tendency  is  ami-social.  It  produces  antipathy  to 
control,  and  particularly  to  any  direct  control.  The  tax-gatherer  is 
viewed  as  a  represcnlalive  of  oppression.  Professor  Osgood,  in  an  able 
article,"  has  pointed  out  that  the  frontier  conditions  prevalent  in  the 
colonies  are  important  factors  in  the  explanation  of  the  American 
Revolution,  where  individual  liberty  was  sometimes  confused  with 
Absence  of  all  effective  government.  The  same  conditions  aid  in 
explaining  the  difficulty  of  instituting  a  strong  government  in  the 
period  of  the  Confederacy.  The  frontier  individualism  has  from  the 
beginning  promoted  democracy. 

The  frontier  states  that  came  into  the  Union  in  the  first  quarter  of 
a  century  of  its  existence  came  in  with  democratic  suffrage  provisions, 
and  had  reactive  effects  of  the  highest  importance  upon  the  older 
states  whose  peoples  were  being  attracted  there.  An  extension  of  the 
franchise  became  essential.  It  was  western  New  York  that  forced  an 
extension  of  suffrage  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  that  state  in 
iSai  J  and  it  was  western  Virginia  that  compelled  the  tide-water  region 
to  put  a  more  liberal  suffrage  provision  in  the  constitution  framed  in 
1S30,  and  to  give  to  the  frontier  region  a  more  nearly  proportionate 
representation  with  the  tide-water  aristocracy.  The  rise  of  democracy 
as  an  effective  force  in  the  nation  came  in  with  western  preponderance 
under  Jackson  and  William  Henrj*  Harrison, and  it  meant  the  triumph 
^L  oi  the  frontier — with  all  of  its  good  and  with  all  of  its  evil  elements,* 
^H  An  interesting  illustration  of  the  tone  of  frontier  democracy  in  1830 
^H  comes  from  the  same  debates  in  the  Virginia  convention  already 
^Breferred  to.     A  representative  from  western  Virginia  declared  : 

^H  But.  air,  it  is  not  ihe  increase  of  population  in  the  West  which   this  gen- 

^f  tleman  ought  to  fear,  ll  is  the  energy  which  the  mountain  breeze  and  west- 
F  em  habits  impart  to  those  emigranis.  They  are  regenerated,  pohiically  [ 
^^  mean.sir.  They  soon  become  workiHg  politicians;  and  the  difference,  sir, 
^■between  a  talking anA  a  working  politician  Is  immense.  The  Old  Dominion 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  producing  great  orators  ;  the  ablest  metaphysi- 
ci.ins  in  policy ;  men  lh^,can  sfilit  hairs  in  all  abstruse  questions  cf  political 
economy.  But  at  home,  or  when  Ihey  return  from  Congress,  they  have 
negroes  to  fan  them  asleep.     Cut  a  Pennsylvania,  a  New  York,  ao  Ohio,  or  a 


'  Pttititat Sciaiet  Qvarttrfy,  vol.  ii.  p.  457.    Compire  Sumnck,  Altxandtr IlamiUmt, 
|«hap*.  ii-vii. 

■Compue  Wilson,  Divinen  and RiuhUi,  pp.  15,  24, 
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weslem  Virginia  statesman,  though  far  inferior  in  logic,  metaphysic 
rhetoric  to  an  old  Virginia  statesman,  has  this  advantage,  that    wl 
returns  home  he  takes  off  bis  coat  and  takes  hold  of  the  plow.     Tbi 
him  bone  and  muscle,  sir,  and  preserves  bis  republican  principles  pul 
uncontain  i  nated. 

So  long  as  free  land  exists,  the  opportunity  for  a  com 
exists,  and  economic  power  secures  political  power.  But  the  dn 
bom  o(  free  land,  strong  in  selfishness  and  iodividualism,  into 
administrative  experience  and  education,  and  pressing  indivi 
erty  beyond  its  proper  bounds,  has  its  dangers  as  well  as  its 
Individualism  in  America  has  allowed  a  laxity  in  regard  to  go' 
mental  aSairs  which  has  rendered  possible  the  spoils  system  and  al^lK 
manifest  evils  that  follow  from  the  lack  of  a  highly  developed  d^ic 
spirit.  In  this  connection  may  be  noted  also  the  influence  of  frontia 
conditions  in  permitting  inflated  paper  currency  and  wild-cat  banking. 
The  colonial  and  revolutionary  frontier  was  the  region  whence  eoii- 
nated  many  of  the  worst  forms  of  paper  currency.*  The  West  in  the 
War  of  i8n  repeated  the  phenomenon  on  the  frontier  of  that  d«jr, 
while  the  speculation  and  wild-cat  banking  of  the  period  of  the  ciisis 
of  1837  occurred  on  the  new  frontier  belt  of  the  next  tier  of  stales 
Thus  each  one  of  the  periods  of  paper  money  projects  coincides  with 
periods  when  a  new  set  of  frontier  communities  had  arisen,  and  coin' 
cides  in  area  with  these  successive  frontiers,  for  the  most  part.  The 
recent  radical  Populist  agitation  is  a  case  in  point.  Many  a  sUte  Ihit 
now  declines  any  connection  with  the  tenets  of  the  Populists,  itself 
adhered  to  such  ideas  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  development  of  Ibe 
slate.  A  primitive  society  can  hardly  be  expected  to  show  the  appre- 
dadoQ  of  the  complexity  of  business  interests  in  a  developed  socieiy- 
Thc  continual  recurrence  of  these  areas  of  paper-money  agitaiion  is 
another  evidence  that  the  frontier  can  be  isolated  and  studied  as  a 
tor  in  American  history  of  the  highest  importance. 


CHECK  AND  REGULATE  THE  FRONTIER. 


I 


The  East  has  always  feared  the  result  of  an  unregulated  advance  of 
the  frontier,  and  has  tried  lo  check  and  guide  it.  The  English 
authorities  would  have  checked  settlement  at  the  headwaters  of  ihc 
Atlantic  tributaries  and  allowed  the  "  savages  to  enjoy  their  deserts  in 

■  On  Ibe  relation  of  frontier  eondilioiu  to  Revolationary  uxBtion,  see  Smoin, 
AUxandtr  Hamilton,  chip.  iiL 
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uiet  lest  the  peltry  trade  should  decrease."    This  called  out  Burke's 
iplendid  protest: 

If  you  stopped  your  grants,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The  people 
ould  occupy  without  grants.  They  have  already  so  occupied  in  many 
ilaces.  You  cannot  station  gairisons  in  every  part  of  these  deserts.  If  you 
ve  the  people  from  one  place,  they  will  carry  on  their  annua.1  tillage  and 
remove  with  ibeir  floclcs  and  herds  to  another.  Many  of  the  people  in  the 
ck  settlements  are  already  little  attached  to  particular  situations.  Already 
ey  have  copped  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  From  thence  they  behold 
before  them  an  immense  plain,  one  vast,  rich,  level  meadow;  a  square  of  five 
hundred  miles.  Overthia  they  would  wander  without  a  possibility  of  restraint: 
:bey  would  change  their  manners  with  their  habits  of  life  :  they  would  soon 
forget  a  government  by  which  they  were  disowned  ;  would  become  hordes  of 
English  Tartars  :  and,  pouring  down  upon  yonr  unfortified  frontiers  a  lierce 
and  irresistible  cavalry,  become  masters  of  your  governors  and  your  coun- 
selors, your  collectors  and  comptrollers,  and  of  all  the  slaves  that  adhered  to 
them.    Such  would,  and  in  no  long  time  mtist.  be  the  attempt  to  forbid  as  a 

•crime  and  to  suppress  as  an  evil  the  command  and  blessing  of  Providence, 
'"  increase  and  multiply."  Such  would  be  the  happy  result  of  an  endeavor  to 
keep  as  a  lair  of  wild  beasts  that  earth  which  God,  by  an  express  charter,  has 
given  to  the  children  of  meo. 

f  But  the  English  govcroment  was  not  alone  in  its  desire  to  limit  the 
advance  of  the  frontier  and  guide  its  destinies-  Tidewater  Virginia'  and 
^_  South  Carolina*  gerrymandered  those  colonies  to  insure  the  dominance 
HoE  the  coast  in  their  legislatures.  Washington  desired  to  settle  a  state 
at  a  time  in  the  Northwest.  In  the  constitutional  convention  of  1787, 
Gouvemcur  Morris  declared  that  the  western  country  would  not  be 
able  to  furnish  men  equally  enlightened  to  share  in  the  administration 
o[  our  common  interests.     The  busy  haunts  of  men,  not  the  remote 

» wilderness,  was  the  proper  school  of  political  talents.     "  If  the  western 
people  get  power  into  their  bands,  they  will  ruin  the  Atlantic  interest. 
The  back  members  are  always  most  averse  to  the  best  measures."     He 
desired,  therefore,  to  fix  such  a  rule  of  congressional  representation 
bat  the  Atlantic  states  could  always  outvote  the  western.'    Jefierson 
could  reserve  from  settlement  the  territory  of  his  Louisiana  purchase 
*  DthaUi  in  thi  Virginia  CotittitutiBniU  Convention.  iStq-jo, 
■Calhoun,  (*'o^.  Vol.  i,  401-406. 

^Elliofi  Dtbalei,  vol.  v,  2gS.     Compare  Jusioh  Qu'ncy's  outborst  in  the  Ilotuc 
RepcMcntBlivcs    on    ibe    admission    of    Lonuions,  Juiuaty    14,    1811.      (See 
DBNSTON,  Amtritan  Orations,  vol.  i,  145. 
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ijorlh  of  the  ihirty-second  parallel,  in  order  lo  offer  it  to  the  Indians  I 
exchnnge  for  their  settlements  east  of  the  Mississippi.  "  When  we  shall 
be  full  on  this  side,"  he  writes,  "we  may  lay  off  a  range  oC  states  on 
the  western  bank  from  the  head  to  the  mouth,  and  so  range  after  range, 
advancing  compactly  as  we  multiply."  Madison  went  so  far  ss  lo  argue 
to  the  French  minister  that  the  United  States  had  no  interest  in  seeing 
population  extend  itself  on  ifae  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
should  rather  fear  it.  When  the  Oregon  question  was  under  debate, 
in  1824.  Smyth,  of  Virginia,  would  draw  an  unchangeable  line  tor  the 
limits  of  the  United  Stated  at  the  outer  limit  of  two  tiers  of  suies 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  complaining  ihat  the  seaboard  states  were 
being  drained  of  the  flower  of  their  population  by  the  bringing  of  too 
much  land  into  market.  Even  Thomas  Benton,  the  man  of  widest 
views  of  the  destiny  of  the  West,  at  [his  stage  of  his  career,  declared 
that  along  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  "  the  western  limits  of  the 
republic  should  be  drawn,  and  the  statue  of  the  fabled  god  Terrain 
should  be  raised  upon  its  highest  peak,  never  to  be  thrown  down/ 
But  the  attempts  to  limit  the  boundaries,  to  restrict  land  sales  and 
BCtllcuienl,  and  to  deprive  the  West  of  its  share  of  political  power 
were  all  in  vain.  Steadily  the  frontier  of  settlement  advanced  and 
carried  with  it  individualism,  democracy,  and  nationalism,  and  power- 
fully affected  the  East  and  the  Old  World. 

RELIGIOUS    ORGANIZATION. 

The  most  effective  efforts  oE  ihe  East  to  regulate  tlie  frontier  cnine 
through  its  educational  and  religious  activity,  exerted  by  interstate 
migration  and  by  organized  societies.  Speaking,  in  1835,  Dr.  Lyman 
Beechcr  declared:  "It  is  equally  plain  that  the  religious  and  political 
destiny  of  our  nation  is  to  be  decided  in  the  West."  and  he  pointed 
out  that  the  population  of  the  West  "  is  assembled  from  all  the  states 
of  the  Union  and  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  is  rushing  in 
like  the  waters  of  the  flood,  demanding  for  its  moral  preservation  the 
immediate  and  universal  action  of  those  institutions  which  discipline 
tbe  mind  and  arm  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  And  so  i-arious  are 
the  opinions  and  habits,  and  so  recent  and  imperfect  is  the  acquaintance, 
and  so  sparse  are  the  settlements  of  the  West,  that  no  homogeneous 
public  sentiment  can  be  formed  to  legislate  immediately  into  being  the 
requisite  institutions.     And  yet  they  are  all  needed  immediately  Id 

•Speecli  in  the  Senate,  March  1,  iSzj;  Rigahr  of  Dtbalts,y<A,\,'3il. 
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their  utmost  perfection  and  power,  A  nation  is  being '  born  in  a  daj-.' 
•  •  •  Bui  what  will  become  of  the  West  if  her  prosperity  rushes 
up  to  such  a  majesty  of  power,  while  those  great  institutions  linger 
which  are  necessary  to  form  the  mind  and  the  conscience  and  the  heart 
of  that  vast  world.  It  must  not  be  permitted.  •  •  •  Let  no  man 
in  the  East  quiet  himself  and  dream  of  liberty,  whatever  may  become  of 
the  West.     •     •     •     Her  destiny  is  our  destiny." 

With  the  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  New  England,  he  adds  appeals 
to  her  fears  lest  other  religious  sects  anticipate  her  own.  The  New 
England  preacher  and  the  school-teacher  left  their  mark  on  the  West. 
The  dread  of  western  emancipation  from  New  England's  political  and 
economic  control  was  paralleled  by  her  fears  lest  the  West  cut  loose 
from  her  religion.  Commenting,  in  1850,  on  reports  that  settlement  was 
rapidly  extending  northward  in  Wisconsin,  the  editor  of  the  Home 
Missionary  writes;  "We  scarcely  know  whether  to  rejoice  or  mourn 
over  this  extension  of  our  settlements.  While  we  sympathise  in  what- 
ever tends  to  increase  the  physical  resources  and  prosperity  of  our 
country,  we  cannot  forget  that  with  all  these  dispersions  into  remote 
and  still  remoter  corners  of  the  land  the  supply  of  the  means  of  grace 
is  becoming  relatively  less  and  less,"  Acting  in  accordance  with  such 
ideas,  home  missions  were  established  and  western  colleges  were 
erected.  As  seaboard  cities  like  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Balti- 
more strove  for  the  mastery  of  western  trade,  so  the  various  denomina- 
tions strove  for  the  possession  of  the  West.  Thus  an  intellectual 
stream  from  New  England  sources  fertilized  the  West.  Other  sections 
sent  their  missionaries;  but  the  real  struggle  was  between  sects.  The 
contest  for  power  and  the  expansive  tendency  furnished  to  the  various 
sects  by  the  existence  of  a  moving  frontier  had  important  results  on 
the  character  of  religious  organization  in  the  United  States.  The 
multiplication  of  rival  churches  in  the  little  frontier  towns  had  deep 
and  lasting  social  effects.  The  effects  of  western  freedom  and  newness 
in  producing  rcligious«»jj  is  noteworthy.  Illustrations  of  this  tendency 
may  he  seen  in  the  development  of  the  Millerites,  Spiritualists,  and 
Mormons  of  western  New  York  in  its  frontier  days.  In  general  the 
religious  aspects  of  the  frontier  deserved  study. 


IMTELLECTIJAL   TRAITS. 


From  the  conditions  of  frontier  life  came  intellectual  traits  of  pro- 
found importance.     The  works  of  travelers  along  each  frontier  frotn^ 
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colonial  days  onward  describe  certain  common  traits,  and  these  trails 
have,  while  softening  down,  still  persisted  as  survivals  in  the  place  of 
tbeir  origin,  even  when  a  higher  social  organization  succeeded.  The 
result  is  that  to  the  frontier  the  American  intellect  owes  its  striking 
characteristics.  That  coarseness  and  strength  combined  with  acuteness 
and  inquisitivencss;  that  practical,  inventive  turn  of  mind,  quick  to 
find  expedients;  thai  masterful  grasp  of  material  things,  lacking  in  the 
artistic,  but  powerful  to  effect  great  ends;  that  restless,  nervous  energy  ;' 
that  dominant  individualism,  working  for  good  and  for  evil,  and, 
withal,  that  buoyancy  and  exuberance  which  come  with  freedom  — 
these  are  traits  of  the  frontier,  or  traits  called  out  elsewhere  because  of 
the  existence  of  the  frontier.  We  are  not  easily  aware  of  the  deep 
influence  of  this  individualistic  way  of  thinking  upon  our  present 
conditions.  It  persists  in  the  midst  of  a  society  that  has  passed  away 
from  the  conditions  that  occasioned  it.  It  makes  it  difficult  to  secure 
social  regulation  of  business  enterprises  that  are  essentially  public; 
it  is  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  civil  service  reform  ;  it  permeates 
our  doctrines  of  education  ;*  but,  with  the  passing  of  the  free  lands  a  vast 
extension  of  the  social  tendency  may  be  expected  in  America. 

Ratzel,  the  well-known  geographer,  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  for 
centuries  the  great  unoccupied  area  of  America  furnished  to  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  something  of  its  own  largeness.  It  has  given  a  largeness  of 
design  and  an  optimism  to  American  thought.'  Since  the  days  when 
the  fleet  of  Columbus  sailed  into  the  waters  of  the  New  World,  America 
has  been  another  name  for  opportunity,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  taken  their  tone  from  the  incessant  expansion  which  has 
not  only  been  open,  but  has  even  been  forced  upon  them.  He  would 
be  a  rash  prophet  who  should  assert  that  the  expansive  character  of 
American    life    has   now    entirely   ceased.      Movement    has    been    its 

■Colonial  travelers  agree  in  remarking  on  the  phlegmatic  ch&racteHsCics  tA  Ihe 

coloniits.  It  bu  Ercquenlly  been  asked  how  such  a  people  could  have  developed  Ihal 
slraioed  nervous  energy  now  chnracterialic  of  them.  Compare  Sumn'EK,  AUmtdrr 
HamilteH,  p.  98,  and  Adams,  Mislory  0/  tht  Unilid  Slalts,  vol.  1,  p.  60 ;  voL  ii,  pp. 
340,  241.  The  transition  appears  to  become  marked  at  ihe  close  of  the  War  of  1S12, 
B  period  when  interest  centered  upon  the  development  of  the  West,  and  the  West  wii 
noied  for  restless  energy. —  Gbund,  Americans,  \o\.  ii,  chap.  i. 

■See  the  able  paper  by  Pbofessor  DeGarmo  on  "Social  Aspects  of  Mors! 
EdacalLOD,"  In  the  Third  Yiarboak  of  tht  National  Herbarl  Sanety,  1S97,  p.  yj, 

3 See  paper  on  "The  West  aa  a  Field   for   Historical   Study,"  in  Rtpari  »f 
Amtrican  Historical  Aaatiatien,  for  t8g&,  pp.  179-319, 
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dominant  fact,  and,  unless  this  traJning  has  no  effect  upon  a  people,  the 
American  energy  will  continually  demand  a  wider  field  for  its  exercise.' 
But  never  again  will  such  gifts  of  free  land  offer  themselves.  For  a 
moment,  at  the  frontier,  the  bonds  of  custom  are  broken  and  unrestraint 
is  triumphant.  There  is  not  tabula  rasa.  The  stubborn  American 
environment  is  there  with  its  imperious  summons  to  accept  its  con- 
ditions ;  the  inherited  ways  of  doing  things  are  also  there;  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  environment,  and  in  spite  of  custom,  each  frontier  did  indeed 
furnish  a  new  field  of  opportunity,  a  gate  of  escape  from  the  bondage 
of  the  past ;  and  freshness,  and  confidence,  and  scorn  of  older  society, 
impatience  oE  its  restraints  and  its  ideas,  and  indiKerence  to  its  lessons, 
have  accompanied  the  frontier.  What  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  to 
the  Greeks,  breaking  the  bond  of  custom,  offering  new  experiences, 
calling  out  new  institutions  and  activities,  that,  and  more,  the  ever 
retreating  frontier  has  been  to  the  United  States  directly,  and  to  the 
nations  of  Europe  more  remotely.  And  now,  four  centuries  from  the 
discovery  of  .\merica,  pt  the  end  of  a  hundred  years  of  life  under  the 
Constitution,  the  frontier  has  gone,  and  with  its  going  has  closed  the 
first  period  of  American  history. 

'The  commeBiary  upon  this  (cntence  —  written  in  1893  — lies  in  the  recent  history 
oE  Hawaii,  CobB,  Potto  Rico,  the  FhllippiDCt,  aod  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
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I. 

Wb  are  jusl  now  making  z  brave  attempt  to  clarify  our  ideas 
history  as  an  educational  subject.  Some  progress  has  already  be< 
made,  for  there  is  at  least  a  general  and  hopeful  agreement  that  the  6. 
way  of  teaching  is  on  the  whole  bad.  Our  discussions  turn,  howe\e 
almost  exclusively  on  method.  Yet  the  way  we  teach  is.  after  ti 
dependent  upon  what  we  teach,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  our  atiempi 
to  come  at  proper  methods  will  prove  fruitless  until  we  have  carcluli 
considered  and  determined  what  the  <oiitent  and  aim  of  our  historic 
instruction  should  be.     We  must,  assuredly,  decide  in  a  general  wi 

I  what  it  is  most  expedient  to  teach  before  in  can  profitably  addw 
ourselves  to  the  problem  of  presentation. 

Professor  Mace,  it  is  true,  uses  the  expression  "  method  in  hi 
in  a  comprehensive  sense,  so  as  to  include  tbe  substance,  as  well  i 
the  form,  of  instruction.  He  emphasizes  in  his  thoughtful  little  book 
"something  far  more  fundamental"  than  diagrams,  chronologic 
charts,  and  expedients  of  like  nature.  His  aim  is  to  discover  "lb 
determining  (actors  in  method,  and  not  the  determined,"  for  apoi 
\  "  the  determining  principles  the  so-called  '  methods '  of  teaching  tesi 
To  these  must  appeal  l)e  made  in  deciding  what  devices  shall  be  used 
questions  asked,  or  directions  given."  ^| 

I  agree  heartily  with  Professor  Mace,  that  the  discovery  o!  ml 
pedagogical  devices,  no  matter  how  cunningly  contrived,  can  but  da 
harm  if  they  be  used  to  impress  only  the  fatuities  and  mistakes  whict 
usually  pass  current  as  history.  No  one  can  read  Professor  Mace'l 
suggestive  essay  without  perceiving  how  arbitrary  and  haphazard  is  oui 
traditional  selection  of  subjects  to  be  presented  to  the  history  cliSi. 
We  may  some  of  us  feet  that  his  "  processes  in  organizing  history"are 
a  bit  too  metaphysical ;  but  he  deserves  great  credit  for  making 
abundantly   clear   the   necessity  of  discriminating  choice.     He 

■  Method  in  U'ulory,  Boston.  iBgj. 
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oSered  a  temative  solution  of  the  comparatively  simple  problem  of  our 
own  short  past.  How  much  more  diHicull  would  bis  task  have  been 
had  he  attempted  to  "  organize  "  the  liistory  of  Europe  during  a  mil- 
lenium  or  so  ?  My  theme,  however,  is  European,  not  American,  his- 
tory, and  I  must  perforce  approach  my  problem  in  a  spirit  different 
from  Professor  Mace's. 

The  reader  will  quickly  discover  that  I  am  not  versed  in  peda- 
gogical science;  I  sadly  confess  that  1  have  never  read  the  inspired 
utterances  of  that  patron  saint  of  pedagogy  whom  1  should  now  so  gladly 
propitiate.  But  even  Professor  Mace  agrees  that  it  is  unnecessary  lo 
discuss  in  this  connection  "the  unsettled  problem  concerning  the 
identity  or  non-identity  of  mind  and  subject,"  so  I  am,  at  least, 
happily  exonerated  from  that  responsibility.  I  ought,  too,  in  fairness 
to  the  reader,  to  make  the  further  humiliating  confession  that  I  am 
unable,  like  Professor  Mace,  to  indicate  and  illustrate  "  under  the  head 
of  the  educational  value  of  interpretation  and  coordination  and  sub- 
ordination the  specific  intellectual  processes  and  products,"  or  "the 
emotional  and  ethical  stimulus."  I  am,  indeed,  a  teacher  like  those 
whom  I  address,  but  my  methods  are  what  Mr.  Frank  Stockton  would 
call  "ramshackle"  rather  than  "reg'lar."  1  have  had  to  do  almost 
exclusively  with  relatively  mature  and  advanced  students,  whom  I  have 
treated  —  too  consistently,  perhaps  —  simply  as  men  and  brothers.  I 
shall  consequently  say  little  or  nothing  about  the  way  to  teach.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  question  of  what  to  teach  is  a  very  serious  and 
fundamental  one,  and  one  to  which  my  attention  has  been  pretty 
constantly  directed  during  the  past  few  years. 

Like  many  other  teachers,  I  have  become  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
with  OUT  traditional  conceptions  of  history.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  too  long  accepted  such  incidental  good  as  a  haphazard  study  of 
the  past  brought  with  it,  without  trying  to  discover  the  exact  kind  of 
good  which  comes  to  us  when  we  turn  back  and  contemplate  man's 
activity  in  places  and  ages  tar  remote  from  us.     Yet,  as  Schiller  says. 

Den  schlechtcD  Mann  musi  man  verachten, 
Dec  nie  bedacht  was  er  vollbtingt. 

So  long  as  we  are  uncertain  or  careless  of  our  aims,  our  locthods  of 
Instruction  will  remain  crude  and  inefficient.' 

'Some  pottionB  oF  the  present  paper  were  read  beiore  a  meeling  of  the  New 
England  Hiilorf  Teachen'  Auociation,  in  Boitoa,  last  October. 
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To  come  now  at  once  to  the  very  fountain  head  and  pertBtsi 
source  of  all  our  difficulties  and  discontent,  we  find  it  in  ilie  e» 
vagueness,  the  immeasurable  vastness  of  our  subject.  Is  not 
everj'ihlng  true  about  everything  which  man  ever  did,  or  tIiou|tl. « 
hoped,  or  experienced  ?  Is  it  not  the  limitless  science  of  pait  hiraiB 
aSairs  ?  We  are  within  the  bounds  of  history  wbetber  we  dedpbei 
mortgage  on  an  Assyrian  tile,  come  at  the  value  of  the  Diamond  Nei- 
lace,  or  describe  the  over-short  pastry  to  which  Charles  V  was  addicted 
to  his  undoing.  The  tragic  reflections  of  Eli's  daughter-iD-lsw,  «bB 
she  learned  of  the  discomfiture  of  her  people  at  Ebeneier.  are  histwr, 
so  are  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta,  the  fall  of  Santiago,  the  dlfit^ 
encrr  between  a  black  fiiar  and  a  while  friar,  and  the  certified  circnknoi 
of  the  New  York  /ourna/ upon  August  first  of  the  current  year.  E^tt 
tact  has  its  interest  and  importance,  all  have  been  carefully  recoidd 

Now  it  would  seem  as  if  no  thoughtful  person  could  open  the  thid. 
closely  printed  volume  of  human  experience  without  asking  himseU 
toward  what  few  things  he  ought  to  direct  his  attention.  I(  be  ill 
teacher,  he  will  reflect  upon  the  meager  portion  of  their  time  wbch 
his  pupils,  even  those  most  ardently  interested,  can  give  to  a  com«B- 
plation  of  the  bewildering  past  of  nations  other  than  their  own.  Tht 
more  he  ponders  the  more  disheartened  he  will  become.  It  behoovo 
him  to  learn  what  is  best  worth  learning,  and  teach  what  is  best  wortl 
teaching.  Momentous  facts  oppress  him  on  every  side;  he  muit,  be 
sees,  sometimes  neglect  even  the  most  prodigious  occurrences  if  he 
would  ever  find  his  way  to  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood. 

Upon  turning  to  the  manuals  be  gets  but  cold  comfort.  For 
obvious,  pressing  need  of  picking  and  choosing,  of  selecting,  re-select 
ing  and  selecting  again  would  seem  to  have  escaped  almost  all  of  on 
textbook  writers — I  speak  now  only  of  the  books  upon  Europeu 
history,  as  our  own  national  experiences  have  recently  been  retold  wilt 
admirable  insight  and  a  fine  sense  of  the  relative  values  of  thiDg&. 
TThose  who  deal  with  the  history  of  Europe  write  down  pretty  mm 
what  first  comes  to  hand  with  a  serene  confidence  that  it  is  soineh< 
worth  repeating.  They  seem  to  forget  that  what  appeared  interesting 
a  historian  of  a  hundred  years  ago  may  have  lost  its  interest  for  us  D0«, 
and  that  the  untiring  research  which  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
last  fifty  years  in  the  field  of  history  has  often  so  modified  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  past  that  many  important  matters  have  been  put  in  ui 
entirely  new  light. 
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So  the  feeling  is  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  among  thoughtful 

.chers  that  a  dcw  guide  is  necessary  for  both  teacher  and  pupil,  a 

:xt-book  which  shall  shake  itself  free  from  convention  and  tradition, 

'hich   shall  present  within  its  five  or  six  hundred  pages  a  judicious, 

tional,  pertinent,  impartial,  scholarly,  sympalhetic,  and  intelligible 

ount  of  the  most  signal  achievements  of  mankind  during  the  period 

d  within  the  countries  with  which  it  deals. 

In  discussing  this  text-book  of  the  future  I  shall  take  advantage  of 
;e  division  of  periods  recently  sanctioned  by  the  distinguished  Com- 
iltee  of  Seven  of  the  American  Historical  Association.  U  has  pro- 
sed that  the  first  eight  centuries  of  our  era,  down  to  the  establisb- 
lent  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire,  be  treated  in  connection  with 
oman  history.  There  are  certainly  a  great  many  good  reasons  for 
is.  There  will,  at  any  rate,  be  no  more  excuses  for  fostering  the 
nerable  illusion  that  the  importance  and  interest  of  Rome  ceased 
itb  the  accession  of  Augustus.  The  committee  farther  recommends 
lal  the  history  of  the  continents  of  Europe,  from  Charlemagne  to  our 
n  day,  be  considered  as  a  whole. 

It  is  this  latter  period  of  which  I  intend  to  speak — a  good  thousand 
'ears,  during  which  the  Europe  of  Erigena,  Louis  the  Pious,  Nicholas 
,  and  the  False  Decretals  grew  into  that  of  Helmholz,  Bismarck, 
uis  Blanc,  and  Leo  XIII.  The  problem  may  be  quite  simply  stated, 
wever  difficult  its  solution  may  prove.  Whalit  best  worth  telling  our 
tfils,  in  Ike  high  school  and  academy,  about  Europe  during  the  past 
\ousand years  f  If  we  recollect  that  we  usually  have,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  but  a  year  in  which  to  present  the  whole 
bewildering  theme,  the  preparation  of  a  suitable  text'book  which  shall 
satisfy  the  demands  of  Che  thoughtful  and  highly-trained  teacher  of 
I  today  will  appear  a  well  nigh  superhuman  task.  It  is  obviously  no 
L^rifling  venture  to  be  lightly  undertaken.  It  should  require,  as  Luther 
^^pys  of  translation,  a  right  devout,  true,  industrious,  anxious,  well 
'  versed,  experienced,  and  practical  mind;  in  short,  "isl  nicht  eines 
^^glichen  Kunst." 

^H  There  is  a  useful  old  book,  by  a  once  notorious  Dominican  monk. 
^Brbich  some  of  us  students  of  the  Reformation  have  run  across,  called 
^^A  Little  Bundle  of  Things  to  be  Sought  After  and  to  be  Shunned.  This 
title  aptly  expresses  the  modest  intent  of  the  present  paper.  There 
are  certain  unquestionable  defects,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  text-books 
^^f  European  history  with  which  I  am  acquainted;   some  of  these  1 
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propose  to  point  out.  Modern  thought  and  investigation  have 
changed  our  attitude  toward  the  past  o[  humanity;  just  as  scientific 
research  has  modified  our  views  of  the  world  about  us.  The  intricate 
physical  theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  botany  of  Discoridcs,  and 
the  pathology  of  Salerno  are  no  longer  taught ;  so  in  our  own  study  of 
the  past,  the  campaign  of  Charles  V  in  Tunis,  the  doughty  deeds  dStk 
Marlborough,  the  court  life  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the  diplomacy 
culminating  in  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapellc  must  now  give  way  to  a 
consideration  of  the  deeper  changes  and  the  more  permanent  social 
conditions.  We  shall  first  make  up  our  little  bundle  of  adverse  criti- 
cisms upon  the  present  style  of  manual,  we  can  then  turn  to  the  spirit 
and  substance  of  things  hoped  for. 


II. 

A  conspicuous  defect  of  our  present  text-books  and   manuals  is 

careless  selection  of  matter  and  the  introduction   of  mere   names  0' 
persons  and  places,  which  are  of  no  possible  importance  for  the  reader, 
or  which,  tor  want  of  space,  must  be  left  as  undetermined  as  x,  y. 
z  in  an  unsolved  equation. 

I  open  a  really  good  modem  volume  which  treats  of  the  whole 
Europe  in  the  last  century,  as  it  approached  the  momentous  crisis  of 
the  French  Revolution.     One  would  suppose  that  the  writer  would  fifti 
it  necessary  to   resort  to   the   most  critical  sifting  of  his  material 
order   to  make  clear  the  regenerative  workings  of  ibe  new  spirit   of 
enlightenment  amid  conditions  essentially  difficult   for  us  to   under- 
stand.    But  no,  he  is  hypnoti/.ed  by  a  list  of  names  and  we  encounter 
exhilarating  paragraphs  like  the  following: 

"Zinzendorf  died  In  1742,  Stahremberg  in  1745,  Kinsky  in  174 
While  Uhlteld  became  on  Zinzendorf's  death  nominally  chancellor, 
Bartensiein  remained  from  1740  to  1753  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  had  the  greatest  influence  in  the  secret  conference  of  ministers." 
Very  true,  but  was  there  nothing  better  to  say  about  an  ill-understood 
century  than  to  give  the  dates  of  the  deaths  of  tliC  members  of 
Austrian  cabinet  ? 

An  able  historian  of  the  French  Revolution  who  finds  no  time  to 
tell  us  bow  it  all  came  about,  cheerfully  devotes  many  paragraphs  to 
matters  like  the  following:  "The  bailiiage  of  Aunis  claimed  to  be 
independent  of  Saintonge,  the  royal  bailiiage  of  Nivemais  asserted 
that  it  included  the  ducal  bailiiage,  and  the  old  quarrel  between  Up 
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d  Lower  Auvergne  again  broke  out.  Similar  rivalry  appeared 
(ween  the  cities  of  Riotu  and  Clermont-Ferrand,  each  claiming  (o  be 
,e  capital  of  the  bailliage  of  Lower  Auvergne,  and  between  the  towns 

Clermont  en-Argonne  and  Varennes ;  Chateauneuf-en-Thimerais 
icrtcd  that  it  was  a  royal  bailliage,  and  not  dependent  on  Chartres." 

The  introduction  of  such  dry  and  superfluous  detail  is  perhaps 
Commonest  in  the  books  which  must  be  used  in  colleges  and  by  the 
I  general  reader.  Slill,  the  same  tendency  to  catalogue  mere  names 
Jean  be  seen  even  in  so  good  a  text-book  as  Meyer's  Mediax'ol and 
Modern  History.  For  exatnpie :  "Louis  crossed  the  frontiers  of  the 
Republic  wiih  an  army  oE  more  than  100,000  men,  headed  by  the 
greatest  commanders  of  the  age ^ — Cond^,  Turenne,  and  Vauban.  In 
a  few  days  three  of  the  United  Provinces — Utrecht,  Gelderland.  and 
Ovcryssel  —  were  in  his  hands."  Or,  "The  king  called  to  his  side  suc- 
cessively Maurepas,  Turgot,  Necker,  and  Calonne  as  his  ministers  and 
advisors."  Several  of  these  names  are  mentioned  nowhere  else  in  the 
book.  Some  valuable  space  could  certainly  be  saved  in  even  our  best 
books  by  carefully  excluding  such  names  as  must  of  necessity  be  com- 
pletely meaningless  to  the  pupil. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  of  course,  to  explain  how  these  names  and 
irrelevant  statements  creep  in.  They  mean  something  to  the  writer, 
who  mistakenly  infers  that  they  are  eloquent  in  themselves.  Or  he 
may  suppose  that  they  give  greater  vividness  to  his  tale,  or  will  form 
the  nucleus  about  which  future  knowledge  may  crystallize.  Names  but 
once  mentioned,  however,  add  no  vividness  to  a  story,  but  only  obscure 
it,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  mention  of  Overysscl,  Clermont-Fer- 
rand, Kinsky,  and  Maurepas  are  little  likely  to  stimulate  farther  his- 
torical research,  but  rather  to  promote  a  general  obfuscation. 

A  second  and  much  more  fundamental  weakness  of  our  history 
manuals  is  unfortunately  only  the  natural  outcome  of  the  traditional 
conception  of  the  purpose  of  history.  History,  as  commonly  under- 
stood, concerns  itself  not  with  the  normal  conduct  and  permanent 
achievements  of  mankind  in  the  past.  Like  a  sensational  drama  it 
purposely  selects  the  extraordinary,  the  piclUTCsque,  the  lurid  as  its 
theme.  The  newest  book  on  France,  issued  by  a  hitherto  peculiarly 
discriminating  publishing  house  and  received  with  much  good  will  by 
a  facile  press,  well  illustrates  this  view  of  the  past.  The  annals  of 
France,  Mr.  Watson  observes,'  will  always  command  especial  attention. 

'  Tki  Slory  0/  Framt,  Ne*  York,  1899  j  vol.  i,  pp.  13,  14. 
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"  No  other  modern  nation  has  undergone  changes  more  frequent,  more 
radical,  more  sudden,  bloody,  and  dramatic."  Then,  too:  "No  land 
has  given  birth  to  men  more  great,  more  good,  more  brave ;  none  h 
been  cursed  with  men  more  vile.  No  people  have  climbed  higher  in 
the  arduous  pathway  of  victory;  none  have  been  so  pitilessly  stricken 
down  in  defeat."  "In  his  days  of  barbarism  the  Gaul,  more  brutal 
than  the  Indian,  cut  off  the  entire  head  of  his  victim  in  war,  and  hung 
it  on  his  horse's  neck  as  a  trophy,  or  nailed  it  to  his  door  for  good 
luck.  After  some  centuries  of  Christianity,  the  son  of  this  same  Gaul 
the  savage  within  him  having  been  let  loose  again  by  the  Revolution, 
chopped  off  the  heads  of  'aristocrats,'  male  and  female,  and  bore  them 
along  the  streets  of  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Versailles  in  bloody  triumph, 
amid  exultant  songs  and  dancing.  France  has  furnished  the  epic  poem 
of  modern  history." 

Mr.  Watson  would  therefore  convince  us  that  the  more  prodigious 
the  occurrences  narrated,  the  better  the  history.  A  distinguished  chem- 
ist once  told  me  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  certitude  of  history 
varied  in  inverse  ratio  to  what  we  knew  about  it.  He  might  have 
added,  with  Mr.  Watson's  concurrence,  that,  in  common  with  the  black 
ait,  its  intrinsic  interest  appeared  to  vary  in  direct  ratio  to  its  gre' 
somen  ess. 

The  question  whether  Mr.  Watson  is  right  or  not  is  one  which 
teachers  must  answer.     Ought  history  to  busy  itself  by  preference  with 
exceptional  and  romantic  persons  and  episodes?    Should  it  be  an  epic 
poem,  or  a  serious  consideration  of  the  great  contrasts  between  diScr- 
ent  ages  and  difierent  peoples  —  an  effort  to  make  plain  the  endurln 
rather  than  the  fleeting  ?     Ought  the  romantic  events  and  conspicuous 
actors  to  be  considered  for  their  own  sakes,  just  because  they  an 
romantic  and  famous  and  hence,  it  is  assumed,  worth  knowing  abou 
or  ought  they  to  be  selected  and  presented  so  as  most  efficiently  to 
illustrate  the  life  of  the  people,  their  institutions,  limitations,  an<t, 
habits  of  thought? 

It  is  obvious,  to  one  who  runs  through  the  current  historical  text- 
books of  European  history,  that  their  writers  have  not  asked  Ihemselve 
this  question.     While  some  things  are  described  because  they  are  evi^ 
dently  important,  many  persons  and  events  are  included  for  no  other' 
reason  than  that  ihey  are  striking.     Marat  will  find  a  place  where  there, 
is  no  room  for  Turgot.     As  much  space  will  be  given  to  the  fall  of  thi 
Girondists  as  to  the  invention  of  printing,     Joan  of  Arc  is  assured  of  a. 
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age  or  two,  bui  one  of  the  mightiest  of  popes,  Innocent  II!.  must  be 
Btislied  with  a  line.  Mr.  Meyers  gives  about  the  same  space  to  Char- 
Itc  Corday  as  to  the  Italian  Renaissance  of  Art.  Charles  V's  cxpedi- 
an  against  Tunis  is  given  a  page,  but  what  about  Cologne  cathedral 
nd  its  fellows,  and  their  mysterious  origin  and  growth  through  the 
enturies  ?  "War  tumults,  which  for  the  time  din  every  ear,  and  with 
'Joy  or  terror  intoxicate  every  heart,  pass  away  like  tavern  brawls  and 
except  some  few  Marathons  and  Morgartens,  they  are,"  as  Carlyle  says, 
"remembered  by  accident,  not  by  desert,"  The  cathedral,  however, 
even  in  faint  adumbration  may  still  fill  our  hearts  with  joy  as  we  pass 
along  upper  Fifth  Avenue. 

In  no  other  subject  is  fortuitous  prominence  accepted  as  a  measure 
of  educational  value.  The  teacher  of  chemistry  does  not  confine  him- 
self to  pretty  experiments,  but  conscientiously  chooses  the  most  typical 
and  instructive  ones.  Metallic  potassium  and  liquefied  air  are  less  com- 
mon in  the  laboratory  than  water,  lime  and  sulphuric  acid.  What  would 
be  the  opinion  in  regard  to  a  lecturer  on  pathology  who  dwelt  upon 
leprosy  and  the  bubonic  plague  tor  fear  his  students  might  be  bored  by 
a  description  of  the  symptoms  of  measles  and  typhoid  ?  In  every  sludv 
except  history  the  teacher  seeks  to  make  the  important  clear  at  any 
cost.  All  his  expedients  are  directed  to  that  one  end.  The  rule,  not 
the  exception,  is  his  object.  He  is  rightly  suspicious  of  prodigies. 
The  phoenix  and  the  dodo  have  given  place  to  a  very  common  lot  of 
oysters  and  cats  in  the  zoology  class. 

It  is  noteworthy,  too.  that  we  generally  recognize  the  misleading 
character  of  descriptions  of  contemporaneous  conditions  in  which  only 
the  sensational  events  are  narrated.  A  full  account  of  romantic  mar- 
riages and  tragic  deaths;  of  the  doings  of  poisoners,  adulterers,  and 
lunatics ;  of  the  cases  of  those  who  have  swallowed  needles  to  find  them 
coming  out  at  unexpected  places  years  after ;  who  have  taken  laudanum 
for  paregoric,  or  got  run  over  by  beer  wagons,  furnishes,  after  all,  but 
a  partial,  if  diverting,  picture  of  the  life  of  a  great  city  today.  Yet 
Mr.  Watson's  description  of  the  feudal  system  scarcely  extends  beyond 
dungeons — ^"Oh  bow  damp,  dark,  and  cold"  —  knee  clamps  and 
thumbscrews.  The  mediaeval  church  was,  we  might  infer,  little  more 
than  the  clever  device  of  evil  men  to  gratify  greed  and  lasciviousncss, 
and  abounded  in  "humbugs,  frauds,  and  bogus  miracles."  To  make 
true  statements  is  not  necessarily  to  tell  the  truth.  We  may,  like 
lie  "yellow"  journalist,  narrate  facts,  but  with  such  reckless  disregard 
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of  perspective  and  with  such  a  consistent  anxiety  to  startle  at  any  cost, 
that  unvarnished  fiction  would  be  preferable.  A  writer  who,  instead 
of  endeavoring  to  make  plain  the  true  greatness  of  the  church,  sai-s 
"Miraculous  oil  was  common,  portions  of  the  true  cross  plentiful, 
and  such  objects  as  St.  Anne's  comb  and  the  Virgin  Mary's  petticoat 
were  accessible  to  the  devout,"  is  guilty  of  gross  misrepresentation 
within  the  bounds  of  formal  accuracy. 

Here  a  natural  objection  must  be  met.  It  may  seem  to  the 
reader  that  I  am  advocating  a  necessarily  ill-starred  effort  to  leach 
the  philosophy  of  history  to  young  men  and  maidens.  This  I  emphat- 
ically deny.  The  history  I  would  favor  must  be  concrete,  vivid,  intel- 
ligible. We  ought,  it  is  true,  to  select  only  instructive  things  from  the 
unlimited  treasury  of  the  past,  but  the  more  interesting  they  are  the 
better,  so  long  as  they  make  for  an  understanding  of  the  period  or 
country  with  which  we  are  dealing.  I  would  certainly  ardently  recom 
mend  for  educational  purposes  a  different  set  of  facts  from  those  con 
ventionally  selected,  but  they  would  be  facts  none  the  less.  To  repeat 
an  illustration  of  my  own  :  "Heresy  was  long  looked  upon  by  tbestai 
as  a  crime  worse  than  murder  or  high  treason  and  treated  accordingly 
is  a  statement  of  fact,  not  a  philosophical  theory,  and  it  is  surely  more 
significant  for  the  pupil  than  the  statement  that  Charles  VI  of  Frani 
died  in  1422,  or  that  the  battle  of  Marignano  was  fought  in  1515 
The  one  fact  is  a  permanent  acquisition,  which  serves  to  explain  much 
that  would  otherwise  be  ill-understood,  the  others  we  may  never  have 
any  use  for,  they  are  not  self-luminous,  and  even  professional  students 
of  history  would  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  have  to  verify  the  dates  in  a 
book  of  reference,' 

As  an  illustration  of  what  might  be  called  the  philosophy  of  history 
I  cite  a  paragraph  from  Professor  Patten's  new  book.*  "It  is  often 
stated  that  the  Reformation  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Renaissance,  bu' 
this  implies  a  misunderstanding  of  the  social  forces  that  were  rccon 
structing  society.  In  a  reversion  the  motor  reactions  of  longest  stand' 
ing  create  the  dominant  motives,  and  force  into  a  secondary  place  thi 
newer  motor  tendencies  that  are  the  outcome  of  the  economic  pres 
sure  of  the  preceding  epoch."  Probably  this  idea  could  not  be  stated 
so  simply  as  to  have  any  meaning  for  a  high-school  pupil.  Turning 
over  a  leaf  or  two  we  come,  however,  upon  a  bit  of  philosophic  history 

■  Cf.  Edutatianai  Rtvini),  June  1898. 

•  Tht  Devebpmenl  of  Englisi  Tkeugit,  pp.  86  tf. 
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^hich  could,  and  should,  be  made  plain  to  the  pupil.  "Judged  by 
rotestant  standards  the  church  of  the  Jifteenth  century  was  a  failure, 
these  standards  arc  partial,  and  those  who  use  them  judge  an  old 
avilization  by  the  standards  of  a  new  one.     Judged  by  the  old  stand- 

rds    the  church  of  that  time  may  be  regarded  as  a  success 

'  view  the  church  of  that  period  primarily  as  a  religious  or  a  moral 
rganization  puts  it  in  a  wrong  light,  Al  bottom  it  was  a  civil  it*sti- 
Dtion,  and  it  should  be  judged  according  to  its  civil  and  economic 
ogram.  Each  age  has  its  aims  and  ideals,  and  if  the  church  of 
tie  middle  ages  realized  the  social  program  set  by  the  conditions 
its  time,  it  may  justly  claim  to  have  been  a  success.  The  ideal  of 
lie  church  was  to  secure  peace,  and  it  rightly  demanded  obedience  as 
means  to  an  end.  The  first  duties  of  men  were  unquestioning  obe- 
ience  and  humility  in  the  presence  of  church  authorities.  It  would 
ave  been  impossible  for  the  church  to  awe  nations,  to  restrain  rulers, 
prevent  local  quarrels,  and  to  check  the  aggressions  of  the  strong 
Kcept  by  educating  every  person  to  be  obedient  and  humble  when 
le  authority  of  the  church  was  interposed  between  him  and  the  objects 
his  desire.  The  economic  aims  of  the  church  were  also  fairly  well 
ealized.  It  provided  food  and  shelter  for  workers,  charity  for  the 
unfortunate,  and  relief  from  disease,  plague,  and  famine,  which  were 
but  too  common  in  the  middle  ages."  In  this  second  passage  there  is 
nothing  inherently  obscure  or  abstract  in  the  ideas,  which  could  be 
made  amply  plain  and  interesting  by  a  simple  re-statement  and  the 
use  of  illustrations.  The  thought  is  a  momentous  one,  absolutely 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  European  history,  whereas  the 
causal  relation  between  Renaissance  and  Reformation  is  an  academic 
question,  the  solution  of  which  is  of  no  consequence  for  a  schoolboy 
or  girl. 

Professor  Patten's  warning  that  we  must  not  judge  the  past  by 
present  standards  suggests  another  vice  of  too  many  of  our  history 
books,  both  big  and  little.  It  is  a  want  of  that  sympathy  without 
which  we  can  never  see  the  past  in  its  true  light.  It  is  easier  lo  make 
sport  of  what  now  seem  to  us  perverse  habits  and  institutions  than  to 
explain  them.  It  is  not  the  function  of  history  to  condemn  oS  hand 
long  enduring  institutions,  like  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  divine  right  of  kings,  but  to  discover  on  what 
ground  they  were  supported  by  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  men  t 
of  old. 
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Lastly,  among  the  chief  (aults  of  our  text-books  is  a  striking  want 
of  scholarship.  Not  only  are  the  writers  obviously  igoorant  of  the 
languages  in  which  the  best  treatises  upon  their  subject  arc  written, 
but  they  take  no  pains  to  consult  the  best  and  most  recent  of  the 
sources  to  be  had  in  English.  The  works  of  Hallam,  Milman, 
Guizot,  and  Robertson  are  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  since  their  day.  New  sources  ha' 
been  opened  up  and  old  ones  conveniently  re-edited,  and  what 
stiil  more  important,  a  new  spirit  determines  recent  research,  which 
renders  much  that  they  did  nugatory  and  beside  the  point.  It  is 
doubtful  if  a  really  satisfactory  manual  could  be  based  exclusively 
upon  works  in  English,  but  many  inveterate  errors  might  be  purged 
away  by  consulting  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea's  monumental  studies.  Bishop 
Creighton's  History  of  the  Papacy,  Rashdall's  Universities  of  Ikt 
Middle  Ages,  Burchhardl's  Culture  of  the  Renaissance,  Beard's  and 
Janssen's  treatises  on  The  Reformation.  Professor  Stephen's  French 
Revo/ II lion,  Professor  Sloane's  Napoleon,  and  other  contributions 
founded  upon  a  conscientious  examination  of  the  best  primary  sources. 

Naturalists  are  said  to  be  extinct  except  perhaps  in  Spain,  where 
a  few  of  them  may  still  lead  a  precarious  existence  upon  the  confines 
of  modem  progress.  Such  universal  and  fruitful  curiosity  as  that 
exhibited  by  Humboldt  or  Agassiz  belongs  to  an  earlier  period  than 
our  own.  No  conscientious  man  of  science  would  venture  in  our 
day  to  treat  the  cosmos  as  a  whole,  from  the  snows  of  Popocatepetl 
to  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall.  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  that  this  difhdence  is  due  to  a  deeper  insight  into  nature,  and 
the  discovery  of  realms  of  research  undreamed  of  a  century  ago. 
Now  the  specialist  may  at  any  moment  profoundly  modify,  or 
correct  in  some  important  particular,  the  general  conceptions  of  the 
science  with  which  he  is  concerned,  and  in  this  way  he  crosses  th 
path  of  the  teacher,  who  can  no  longer  describe  the  world  as  it 
appe.ired  even  to  the  keenest  observer  before  Darwin,  Helmholz,  and 
Edison.  The  researches  of  the  specialist  discover  new  laws  and  fumisb 
fresh  and  important  illustrations  of  old  ones.  Many  of  his  investiga- 
tions will  doubtless  have  to  do  with  technical  or  abstruse  developments 
which  cannot  properly  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  a  text-book  or 
the  ken  of  the  pupil-  But  it  will  nevertheless  be  apparent  that  these 
special  workers  have  greatly  altered  the  general  spirit,  as  we!!  as  the 
content  of  instruction   in  all   branches  of  natural  science,  as  may 
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n  by  coiDparing  the  best  text-books  of  physics,  chemistiy,  geology, 
I  boiaDV  with  those  of  half  a  century  ago. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  frankly  recognize  that  history  has  been  undergo- 
ga  similar  if  less  conspicuous  change  — a  change  which  was  perceived 
Carlyle  some  sixty  years  ago.  "  Doubtless,"  he  writes.  "  it  is  with 
growing  feeling  of  the  infinite  nature  of  history,  that  in  these  times, 
I  old  principle,  division  of  labor,  has  been  so  widely  applied  to  it. 
e  political  historian,  once  almost  (he  sole  cultivator  of  history,  has 
iow  found  various  associates,  who  strive  to  elucidate  other  phases  of 
[uman  life,  of  which,  as  hinted  above,  the  political  conditions  it  is 
ilaced  under  arc  but  one,  and  though  the  primary,  perhaps  not  the  most 
important  of  the  many  outward  arrangements."  It  takes  a  score  of 
men  nowadays  to  write  a  history  of  the  world.  Few  are  bold  enough 
to  attempt  to  treat  by  themselves  the  whole  of  even  our  own  brief 
past,  easily  understood  as  it  is  when  compared  with  that  of  Babylon, 
Greece,  or  Mediasval  Europe.  There  is  a  unity  in  history  and  a  unity 
in  science  but  the  vastness  of  each  is  such  that  a  division  of  labor  is 
now  acknowledged  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  progress.  How  far 
^^bis  division  of  labor  has  taken  place  can  be  seen  in  our  large  univer- 
^^Bties.  A  single  professor  of  history  would  now  be  as  anomalous  as  a 
^Single  professor  of  science  or  of  literature.  It  is  not  unusual  to  lind 
^Rbur  or  five  teachers  of  history  in  our  more  completely  equipped 
institutions. 

That  such  specialization  has  its  drawbacks  no  one  will  deny.  But 
without  it  many  a  fable  convtnue  which  has  been  discarded  would 
still  hold  its  place,  and  many  an  important  phase  of  human  activity 
would  still  be  unexplained.  The  past  half-century  has  been  a  period 
of  unprecedented  activity  on  the  part  of  historical  students.  Thou- 
sands of  volumes  of  hitherto  unprinted  or  unavailable  material  has  been 
published,  and  much  of  what  is  most  valuable  in  the  European  collec- 
tions of  manuscripts  can  now  be  conveniently  read  in  our  lar^-er 
university  libraries.  Hundreds  of  monographs  appear  yearly  which 
treat  in  extreme  detail  some  more  or  less  important  incident.  A 
scholar  may  devote  years  of  research  to  the  task  of  estimating  the 
value  of  a  single  historical  source,  or  may  by  tireless  study  completely 
alter  our  notions  of  the  significance  of  a  particular  event.  Our 
century  may  well  be  known  to  posterity  as  a  period  distinguished  by 
the  extraordinary  development  of  historical  conceptions  and  the 
ieotific  exploitation  of  neglected  historical  sources. 
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If  we  consider  not  only  the  ptogress  of  historical  research 
development  of  the  cognate  subjects  of  polilical  economy  and  soaol 
ogy,  the  inexpediency  of  relying  opon  works  written  fifty  years  ago  will 
become  still  clearer.  Not  only  do  we  know  more  about  the  past  this 
was  known  in  Robertson's  time,  but  our  interests  have  so  ch;xnged  I'ut 
the  older  works  do  not  contain  what  we  ask  but  neglect  what  to  ourafc 
and  generation  seem  the  essentials.  We  are,  for  example,  no  loDgtf 
exclusively,  or  even  primarily,  interested  in  the  political,  dynastic,  and 
military  history.  We  would  discover  and  teach  something  more  (an- 
damenlal  than  the  succession  of  Henrys  and  Edwards,  Otios  xaA 
Fredericks,  the  shifting  of  boundary  lines,  and  the  concentration  and 
movements  of  troops. 

To  sum  up,  the  four  most  obvious  defects  of  the  text-books  of  Euro- 
pean history  at  present  in  use  are,  (i)  the  careless  introduction  of  mett 
Domes  which  can  have  no  possible  meaning;  to  the  pupil,  and  which, 
instead  of  stimulating  thought  and  interest,  merely  weigh  down  bis 
spirit,  (a)  The  narration  of  extraordinary  episodes,  not  because  they 
illustrate  the  trend  of  affairs,  or  the  life  of  the  people,  but  because  thcf 
arc  simply  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  past.  This  results  in  an 
absurd  want  of  perspective  which  gives  a  demented  Journalist  like  Mant 
more  space  than  Erasmus.  (3)  A  failure  to  judge  and  explain  the  great 
institutions  of  the  past  by  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  them,  and  the 
application  of  nineteenth  century  standards  to  eleventh  century  expe 
dients.  {4)  Lastly  a  want  of  special  preparation  00  Ihe  part  of  the 
authors,  who  never  come  in  contact  with  the  primary  sources  al  any 
point  and  who  rarely  make  use  of  even  the  best  secondary  sonrcet 
available  in  English.  Hence  their  manuals  are  inaccurate  and  anti* 
quated  in  spirit. 

A  glance  at  the  new  histories  of  the  United  States,  published  during 
the  last  few  years,  will  show  better  than  anything  else  what  must  be  done 
in  order  to  bring  the  manuals  of  European  history  up  to  the  suce 
standard.  Scholars  like  Johnston,  Scudder,  Channing,  McMaster,aDd 
Egglcston  have  made  the  great  issues  plain  and  have  taught  us  to  dis- 
associate the  petty  and  fortuitous  from  the  significant  and  edifying. 
The  same  teacher  who  would  blush  with  shame  if  he  were  surprlKiI 
beginning  the  consideration  of  our  Civil  War  with  the  fall 
Sumpter,  or  starling  to  trace  our  Revolution  from  the  engagement, 
Lexington,  will  unquestioningly  begin  his  treatment  of  the  Kcnal 
with  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  of  the  Reformation  with  Halt< 
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^1517,  and  of  the  French  Revolution  with  May  5,  1789.  Only  when 
our  books  on  European  history  have  received  thai  thoughtful,  thor- 
oughgoing revision  which  those  relating  to  our  own  land  are  undergo- 
ing.' at  the  hands  of  highly  trained  specialists  and  successful  teachers, 
only  then  can  we  hope  to  reap  for  ourselves  and  our  students  that  abun- 
dant harvest  o£  wisdom  which  coines  from  the  study  of  other  nations 
than  our  own.  There  are  some  encouraging  signs  however.  Profes- 
sor Emerton,  Professor  George  B.  Adams,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes 
were  all  excellently  equipped  for  the  work  they  have  done,  but  it  will 
require  the  combined  efforts  of  all  those  working  in  the  vast  field  of 
continental  history  to  solve  the  problem  of  producing  a  manual  at  once 
cogent,  intelligible,  interesting,  and  true,  which  shall  depict  as  ade- 
quately as  may  be  the  development  of  Europe  since  Charles  the 
Great. 

HI. 

Before  attempting  to  determine  what  a  good  text-book  should  con- 
tain, I  may  be  pardoned  for  briefly  considering  some  of  the  reasons 
commonly  assigned  for  the  study  of  European  history  in  our  schools. 
For,  as  was  said  at  the  outset,  we  must  necessarily  have  some  tolerably 
well  defined  purpose  if  we  are  to  select  our  material  intelligently  from 
the  inliniie  abundance  of  past  human  experience. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  often  urged  chat  even  the  hastiest  and  driest 
chronicle  of  the  chief  events  in  the  world's  history  is  a  good  thing  — 

_thBt  we  get  at  least  a  chronological  outline  which  we  carry  about  with 
Bs  to  guide  us  in  our  future  acquisitions.    This  enables  us  to  put  our 

'knowledge  in  its  proper  relations.  We  learn  important  dates  so  as  to 
read  intelligently  later  of  the  events  themselves,  of  which  we  learn  only 
the  names  in  school.  We  prepare  ourselves  to  place  our  contingent 
knowledge  oE  literature,  philosophy,  institutions  and  art  in  what  is 
called  a  historic  setting.  Many  of  us  have,  however,  come  to  suspect 
that  such  an  outline  amounts  to  very  little.  It  recommends  itself  only 
as  the  easiest  kind  of  history  to  leach  ;  it  requires  no  thought,  only  mem- 
ory. We  are  little  wiser  for  having  it  and  how  soon  mere  dales  and 
lames  escape  us  1  I  recently  had  occasion  to  ask  a.  college  professor  of 
erudition  and  culture,  who  had  resided  several  years  in  the  Orient, 
the  date  of  the  Hegira,  which  with  that  of  Marathon  and  the  battle 
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of  Cr&y  are  generally  regarded  as  a  pari  of  (he  equipment  o(  etoy 
educuled  gentleman.  He  did  not  know  the  date,  however,  any  betlet 
than  1  did,  and  we  looked  it  up  in  a  dictionary.  We  might  indeed 
Uiive  saved  a  minute  or  two  if  we  had  had  the  information  «t  ow 
tongues  end,  but  we  had  never  missed  it  before,  I  was  struck  by  the 
incident  and  related  it  to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  than  whom 
no  one  in  this  country  and  (ew  in  any  other  can  rank  higher  asm 
historical  scholar.  Mr.  Lea's  deep  set  eyes  sparkled  humorously  » 
he  replied:  "I  don't  believe  I  could  come  within  forty  years  of  the 
dale." 

A  sensible  carpenter  or  mechanic  does  not  carry  a  saw  in  his  hip 
pocket,  or  a  coil  of  lead  pipe  over  his  shoulder,  in  order  to  be  rtadjr 
for  a  distant  emergency.  He  sensibly  goes  to  his  shop  and  his  tool 
chest  lo  do  his  work.  No  more  in  these  days  of  cheap  and  conven- 
ient books  of  reference  need  the  student  go  heavy-armed  for  intellect- 
ual encounters.  Let  him  learn  bis  trade  and  not  faint  under  tbr 
burden  of  tools,  whose  use  is  only  remotely  contingent.  Of  coBtx 
all  knowledge,  even  that  which  is  well  forgotten,  may  beget  a  certuo 
habit  of  accuracy  and  sense  of  proportion,  but  formulas  should  folio* 
knowledge,  as  they  do  in  our  best  mathematical  text-books  today  :  in 
historical  instruction  we  have  sometimes  given  our  formulas  first. 

Another  supposed  use  of  history  is  to  enable  us  from  the  past  to 
forecast  the  future.  If  such  prophetic  insight  were  once  possible  it  l( 
no  longer  so.  Our  century  is  too  different  from  all  that  has  preceded 
it  lo  permit  anything  except  the  vaguest  inferences.  The  iroprovd 
means  of  communication  have  alone  thrown  the  old  world  quite  out 
of  joint,  not  to  speak  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  growth  ol 
democracy.  The  last  century  has  seen  greater  changes,  material  aA 
intellectual,  than  are  contained  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
from  the  fifth  millennium  before  Christ,  which  my  friend  Professor  Hil- 
precht  properly  designates  ancient  history,  lo  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth ceniury.  The  future  is  pretty  dead  reckoning.  Just  as  war  w« 
being  declared  with  Spain  1  bad  a  conversation  with  my  colleague. 
Professor  Moore,  who  is  deeply  versed  in  diplomatic  history.  Wc 
heartily  agreed  that  if  history  justified  a  single  safe  inference  it  was 
that  Spain  would  not  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  until  long  after  she 
had  been  forced  to  discontinue  the  war  from  exhaustion.  We  recalled 
many  fantastic  instances,  from  the  lardy  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Netherlands  down  to  the  war  with  Peru.     Yel 
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conditions  proved  such  thai,  as  we  all  know.  Professor  Moore  was  him- 
self assisting  in  drawing  up  a  treaty  of  peace  within  four  months  after 
I      the  declaration  of  war,  and  the  document  was  signed  by  the  high  con- 
^Btracting  parties  well  within  a  year. 

^^  History  is  not  to  be  studied  then,  primarily,  to  gain  encyclopaedic 
knowledge,  for  that  is  an  anachronism  in  the  midst  of  books  of  ready 
reference,  however  expedient  mere  information  may  have  been  to  a 
student  of  the  thirteenth  century  as  he  left  his  university  for  some 
bookless  provincial  town.  Neither  does  history  supply  a  basis  for  use- 
^  ful  inductions  as  to  the  future.  It  can  only  make  false  prophets  of  us 
at  best.  History  should  minister  to  wisdom — a  very  different  thing  7 
from  knowledge. 

Two  much  sounder  reasons  are  commonly  urged  in  favor  of  giving 
European  history  a  place  beside  American  history  in  our  schools. 
These  reasons  are  so  familiar  as  to  require  only  to  be  mentioned,  Id 
the  lirst  place,  the  past  of  Europe  is  infinitely  richer  and  more  varied 
than  that  of  our  own  country.  It  exhibits  struggles  and  ambitions  of 
which  we  know  little  or  nothing.  Political,  industrial,  even  military 
phenomena  we  can  study  In  our  past,  but  the  development  of  the 
human  spirit  must  be  observed  as  it  unfolds  itself  on  a  larger  scale, 
'  'and  through  longer  periods, 

^^      It  is  argued,  too,  that  our  country  is,  or  was  at  least,  a  branch  of  a 
^l^arent  vine,  that  our  history  is  unintelligible  without  a  knowledge 
^^of  the   past  of  Europe,  especially  of  England.     To  understand   the 
I  French  and  Indian  War  we   must  obviously  know  something  of  the 
\  coordinate  Seven  Year's  War ;  to  understand  our  bills  of  rights  we  must 
,      contrast  them   with  similar  declarations  abroad.     Well  and  good.     I 
M      should  be  the  last  to  question  this.     But,  after  all,  these  two  reasons — 
one  the  superior  richness  of  European  history,  and  the  other  its  value  in 
I      explaining  concrete  events  like  the  Embargo,  or  the  invasion  of  Mexico 
\     by  Maximilian — both  these  reasons  I  believe  to  be  in  a  way  secondary 
^■gjrouods  for  the  promotion  of  its  study  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 
^"      There  are  still  more  fundamental  purposes  in  turning  the  attention 
"      of  our  boys  and  girls  to  tiie  development  of  European  culture.     With- 
out it  they  can   neither  understand  their  own  counlry  and   its  instilu- 
llOQS,   nor   can    they   Icam  the  most   profound  lesson   whicli  history 
should  inculcate.     When  I  say  they  cannot   understand  our  own  past 
'       and  present  without  studying  that  of  Europe.  I  do  not  mean  first  and 
foremost  that  our  history  is  so  interwoven  with  that  of  Europe  that  we 
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must  now  and  then  glance  across  the  Atlantic  to  sec  how  Spain  first 
got  hold  of  Florida  or  Cuba,  or  England  of  Canada,  or  how  we  hap- 
pen to  be  addicted  to  trial  by  jury.     We  all  acknowledge  the  necessity 
of  recognizing  the  existence  of  other  nations  now  and  then,  when  we 
have   rubbed  against  them,  or  borrowed  some  institution  from  one  of^j 
them.     In  a  much  more  profound  sense  than  this,  European  history  il-^| 
essential  to  a  comprehension  o£  ourselves  and  our  country  and  oar 
country's   past.     It  certainly  does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  because 
they  are  nearest  and  dearest,  our  own  experiences  should  absorb  oat 
attention.     We  do  not  discover  the  deepest   truth  about   ourselves  by 
searching  our  own  hearts.     No  more  can  we   surprise  the  secret  of 
our  national  temperament  and  achievements  by  an  ever  so  minute 
study  of  Andrew  Jackson,  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Pillow,  or  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments.     Why    not  ?     Because  in  our  own  past  we       i 
are  dealing  only  with  our  larger  selves,  with  those  on  the  whole  rnucb^^ 
like  us,  or  only  differing  from  us  in  quite  easily  conceivable  degrees. 
Born  on  the  prairies  of  central  Illinois,  mountains,  rivers,  hills,  rocks, 
and  the  sea,  were  in  my  boyhood  all  beyond  my  ken.     But  what  w; 
worst,  and   this  is   the  gospel  I  have  to  preach,  the  peculiar  beauty 
the  slightly  undulating  fields  of  green  or  golden  grain,  with  their  high 
osage  orange  hedges  was  lost  upon  me.     Even  the  significance  of  four 
feet  of  rich  black  loam  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  I  failed  to  see.    W 
are  blind  to  what  is  famijiar.     Our  plight  would  be  similar  should 
immerse  ourselves  and  our  pupils   in  American  to  the  exclusion 
European  history.     We  might  seem  to  be  traveling  toward  the  goal  by 
the  most  direct  path,  but  we  should  in  reality  be  following  one  which 
can  never  bring  us  lo  our  true  destination.     Every  teacher  of  Amer- 
ican history  should  have  before  him  that  profound  saying  of  St.  Paul's, 
based  as  it  is  upon  the  deepest  naoral  and  psychological  iruih  :   "They 
measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  and  comparing  themselves  among 
tliemselves,  are  not  wise." 

Many  illustrations  might  be  given  of  the  national  self-knowledge 
which  comes  from  a  conscientious  study  of  other  peoples  and  times. 
But  examples  will  occur  to  everyone.  Everyone  will  recollect 
instances  when  he  first  became  conscious  of  some  racial  or  social 
peculiarity  by  observing  its  absence  in  another  highly  civilized  nation. 
Who  ever  really  understood  Protestantism  without  sympathetically 
studying  Catholicism  at  its  beat,  or  our  federal  system  without  aa 
acquaintance  with  that  of  Germany  or  Switzerland  ? 
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As  the  apostle  Peter  was  ooe  day  anxiously  awaiting  his  Doon-tidc 
eal  at  the  bouse  of  Simon  the  tanuer,  he  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a 
Tiain  vessel  descending  unto  him,  as  it  had  been  a  great  sheet  knit 
the  four  corners,  and  let  down  to  the  earth.  Wherein  were  all  man- 
er  of  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts  and  creeping 
things,  and  fowls  of  the  air.  And  there  came  a  voice  to  him, "  Rise 
Peter  ;  kill  and  eat."  Famishing  as  he  was  his  whole  Jewish  nature 
revolted  against  such  a  suggestion,  and  the  vessel  was  received  up  again 
into  heaven.  Now  while  Peter  doubted  in  hinjself  what  this  vision 
should  mean  the  Gentile  messengers  stood  before  the  gale.  He  went 
with  them  to  the  house  of  Cornelius,  a  centurion,  of  the  band  called  the 
Italian  band,  and  there  the  whole  signtlicance  of  the  mysterious  trance 
dawned  upon  him.  All  his  Jewish  chauvinism  and  jingoism  was  forced 
to  give  way  before  the  illuminating  truth  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  It  was  the  Gentiles  and  not  his  own  nation  who  were  to 
accept  and  propagate  the  new  religion.  He  had  been  shown  that  he 
should  no  longer  call  any  man  common  or  unclean. 

Now  1  firmly  believe  that  of  all  the  good  lessons  which  history 
should  teach  us,  this  lesson  of  cosmopolitan  sympathy  is  far  the  most 
important  and  far-reaching.  When  the  past,  with  all  its  bewildering 
spectacle  of  human  enterprise  and  eRorts  is  opened  before  us,  confused 
at  first  sight  as  the  contents  of  that  strange  vessel  which  so  perplexed 
Peter,  ought  we  not  to  sec  in  it  a  divine  protest  against  all  national 
bigotry,  and  an  easy  acquiescence  in  the  propriety  of  the  merely 
familiar  ?  Must  we  not  Icam  that,  however  great,  we  are  not  a  peculiar 
people  ? 

The  valuable  thing  in  history  —  to  paraphrase  an  excellent  saying 
of  Matthew  Arnold's  in  regard  to  literature  —  the  most  valuable  thing 
European  history  for  us  Americans  is,  it  seems  to  me,  "  the  judg- 
'menl  which  forms  itself  insensibly  in  a  fair  mind  along  with  fresh 
knowledge  "  and  this  judgment  almost  anyone  with  a  fair  mind,  even 
the  school  child,  I  believe,  if  be  is  so  lucky  as  to  be  properly  taught,  may 
hope  to  attain  to.  For  this  judgment  comes  almost  of  itself;  and 
what  it  displaces  it  displaces  easily  and  naturally.  Our  whole  place 
and  mission  in  the  universe  come  to  look  different  to  tis  as  we  view 
ourselves  in  the  light  of  Europe's  moral  and  intellectual  achievements 
during  two  thousand  years  before  the  United  States  came  into 
islence. 
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The    partiality    exhibited    by    our   text-book   writers    for    < 

classes  of  historical  facts  is  obviously  no  proof  that  other  and  more 
pertinent  facis  should  not  be  brought  to  the  pupil's  attention.  For  it 
may  be.  as  we  havescen,  that  events  are  narrated  sitnply  because  they  ai 
pleasing  or  dramatic  or  highly  exceptional ;  or  they  may  be  mentioned 
because  it  is  deemed  proper  that  an  educated  man  should  know  that  ^' 
Philip  Augustus  became  king  in  1180,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  was^| 
fought  in  1660.  But  none  of  these  reasons  are  very  good,  as  I  have  ^* 
tried  to  show,  and  a  writer  whose  selection  is  determined  by  tbera  is 
pretty  sure  to  produce  a  manual  in  which  famous  episodes  and  mildly 
diverting  anecdotes  are  given  a  didactic  seriousness  by  a  proper 
admixture  of  dry,  traditional  imformation. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  simple  principle  by  which  the  educa- 
tionally relevant  may  be  determined  and  the  irrelevant  rejected.     Is 
the  fact  or  occurrence,  one  from  which  some  valuable  conclusions  may       u 
be  drawn,  which  will  aid  the  pupil  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  any  great  ^| 
period  of  human  development  or  the  true  nature  of  any  momentous  ^T 
institution  ?     It  should  then  be  cherished  as  a  precious  means  to  an 
end,  and  the  more  engaging  it  is,  the  better.    Its  inherent  interest  will 
only  facilitate  our  work,  not  embarrass  it.     On  the  other  hand,  is  an 
event  seemingly  fortuitous,  isolated  and  anomalous,  like    the  story  of 
Rienzi,    the    September  massacres,  and  the  murder  of  Marat  ?       We 
should  then  hesitate  to  include  it  on  its  own  merits,  for  interesting  as 
it  may  be  as  an  heroic  or  terrible  incident,  it  will  take  up  space  in  a 
little  book,  every  line  of  which  will  be  needed  to  make  tolerably  clear 
the  prevailing  interests,  preoccupations  and  permanent  achievements 
of  the  past. 

The  chief  defect  of  our  current  text-books  is,  that  they  treat  the 
middle  ages,  the  Renaissance,  Reformation  and  Revolution  as  mereiv 
a  series  of  events,  a  record  of  heroic  and  shameful  deeds.  No  serious 
\effort  is  made  to  rtnder  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  period  or  trans- 
Xformation  dear.  The  natural  result  is  that  while  a  pupil  may  know 
(that  Luther  posted  up  his  Theses,  on  October  31,  15 17,  that  Charles 
V  was  the  grandson  of  Maximilian  and  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
that  he  was  elected  emperor  in  1519,  and  fought  with  Francis  I  over 
Milan  and  Burgundy — while  he  may  have  heard  of  Adrian  Viand 
Clement  VII,  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  the  Diets  of  Worms,  and 
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Augsburg,  he  may  nevertheless  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  Protestant  revolt,  and  may  never  even  have  heard  of  the 
accompanying  conservative  reformation.  There  is  no  time,  and  perhaps 
little  inclination,  to  explain  the  root  ot  the  matter.  It  is  carelessly 
assumed  that  the  fundamental  issues  are  self  explanatory  and  that  only 
the  notable  occurrences  need  be  enumerated  in  order  to  give  a  satis- 
factory and  adequate  conception  of  the  time. 

A  second  conspicuous  defect  of  our  manuals  is,  notwithstanding 
oft  repeated  protests,  a  disproportionate  fondness  for  military  and 
political  events.  Carlyle's  warning  is  unheeded,  that  far  away  from 
senate  houses,  battlefields,  and  king's  antechambers  "the  mighty  tide 
of  thought  and  action  was  still  rolling  on  its  wondrous  course."  The 
winning  or  loss  of  a  bit  of  territory  by  a  Henry,  a  Louis,  or  a 
Frederick,  the  laborious  piecing  together  of  the  several  European 
states,  the  growth  of  national  feeling,  and  the  struggles  between 
peoples — even  between  rival  dynasties,  may  not  be  altogether  neglected: 
but  man  is  more  than  a  soldier,  subject,  or  princely  ruler.  For 
example.  In  the  middle  ages,  he  organized  a  church  more  remarkable, 
by  ail  accounts,  than  any  government,  even  that  of  Rome.  He  has, 
through  the  ages,  made  voyages,  extended  commerce,  founded  cities, 
established  great  universities,  written  and  read  books,  built  glorious 
jcachedrals,  painted  pictures,  and  sought  out  many  inventions. 

History  is 

An  orchard  bearing  several  trees, 
And  fruits  of  several  laste, 

not  a  question  of  military  expeditions,  treaties,  and  disputed  succes- 
sions. We  cannot  aSord  to  teach  our  pupils  only  "past  politics,"  for 
if  we  do,  how  are  they  to  learn  anything  of  the  other  equally  important 
phases  of  social  activity  and  interest ;  of  the  development  of  the  church, 
of  commerce,  art,  and  material  progress?  These  must  be  treated  in 
our  schools,  if  at  all,  in  the  history  class,  and  until  they  are  included 
along  with  the  political  changes  history  will  remain  a  poor,  inadequate, 
ill-understood  theme. 

*The  business,  then,  of  a  text-book  of  mediaeval  and  modern 
European  history  should  be  the  description  and  explanation  of  the 
dost  signal  achievements  of  western  civillEation  during  the  past 
thousand  years ;  its  purpose  should  be  to  make  clear  the  great  changes, 
especially  those  we  call  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and  the 
Revolution ;  to  tell  how  they  came  about  and  what  they  meant 
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It  will  obviously  be  impossible,  in  re-wriling  oar  manuals  with  il; 

broader  program  before  us,  lo  satisfy  those  who  ding  to  ihe  belief  that* 


(the  main  educational  value  of  history  is  to  furnish  an  outline  of  events, 
chiefly  political.     Many  occurrences  hitherto  regarded  by  popular  co; 
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pliers  as  trump  cards  in  the  game,  will  have  to  be  discarded,  manj 
famous  names  cannot  even  be  mentioned.  Yet,  while  events  cannot  be 
narrated  for  their  own  sake,  many  of  the  most  cherished  incidents  may 
be  used,  like  laniern  slides  in  a  properly  illustrated  lecture,  to  make 
historical  conditions  and  institutions  plain  and  living  to  the  pupil.  The 
problem  as  it  now  presents  itself  is,  assuredly,  no  contemptible  one.  Our 
object  is  not  to  chronicle  a  series  of  events,  but  to  set  forth  the  several^™ 
stages  in  the  progress  of  European  culture  since  the  eighth  century.      ^| 

To  do  this  successfully  it  will  be  necessary  to  emphasize  in  oar 
teaching,  not  only  the  crises  in  human  affairs,  but  the  neglected 
transitional  periods  as  well.  The  pupil  is  ordinarily  taught  to  view 
mankind  as  in  a  periodic  state  of  turmoil.  We  do  all  we  can,  by 
studied  neglect,  to  disguise  the  importance  of  the  lucid  intervals, 
during  which  the  greater  part  of  human  progress  has  taken  place.  We 
skip  lightly  from  one  commotion  to  another.  We  have  no  time  to 
explain  what  the  French  Revolution  was  by  rationally  describing  the_ 
ancient  regime,  which  can  alone  give  it  any  meaning,  but  after  th 
quotation  from  La  Bruy&re  regarding  certain  fierce  animals,  "  black, 
livid,  and  burnt  by  the  sun,"  and  a  repetition  of  that  careless  phrase, 
"after  us  the  deluge,"  we  hasten  on  to  the  Reign  of  Terror  as  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  the  whole  bloody  affair.  And  in  this  way  we  make  a 
second  St.  Bartholomew's  of  one  of  the  grandest  and,  in  its  essential, 
reforms,  most  peaceful  of  changes  which  ever  overtook  France 
Europe.  For  the  real  revolution  which  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the' 
Renaissance,  the  Protestant  revolt  and  the  Counter  Reformation  was 
practically  accomplished  by  1790.  Obviously,  the  significance  of  a 
revolution  is  to  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  conditions  were 
changed,  and  new  things  substituted  for  the  old.  The  old  must, 
therefore,  be  studied  quite  as  carefully  as  the  new — more  carefully, 
indeed,  since  our  sympathies  are  ever  with  the  new,  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  more  recent  is  fuller  than  that  of  the  more  remote.  Hence  we 
might  better  busy  ourselves  with  the  reasons  why  arbitrary  imprison^H 
ments,  the  guilds,  the  sale  of  offices,  etc.,  were  defended  by  man^^ 
thoughtful,  earnest  citizens,  than  waste  time  in  a  gratuitous  denuncia- 
tion of  them. 
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In  order  to  follow  ihe  fundamental  historical  changes  it  is,  however, 
bsolutely  essential  that  the  pupil  should  be  told  something  of  the 
astilutions  of  the  past.  He  rausl,  at  least,  have  a  correct,  if  elementary, 
notion  of  the  two  greatest  and  most  characteristic  products  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  feudal  system,  and  the  mediseval  church,  for  not  only 
are  the  middle  ages  a  blank  without  them,  but  the  history  of  Europe  — 
down  to  the  French  Revolution,  to  say  the  least  — is  outright  inexpli- 
cable unless  we  understand  them.  They  are  the  two  keys  which  can 
alone  unlock  the  past. 

By  illustrations,  examples,  and  typical  incidents,  the  salient  pecu- 
liarities of  the  feudal  organization,  which  it  took  Europe  so  many  cen- 
turies to  outgrow,  ought  to  be  made  clear  and  comprehensible.  The 
fundamental  characteristic  of  the  feudal  order,  the  association  of  per- 
sonal, governmental,  and  property  relations  should  be  contrasted  with 
our  modern  notion  of  citizen  and  state,  and  our  simple  system  of  land 
tenure. 

As  to  the  church,  no  intelligent  student  of  the  past  will  be  inclined 
to  question  Ihe  statement  that  it  is  incomparably  the  most  important 
single  institution  with  which  we  have  lo  deal  during  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  The  pupil  must  learn  how  there  came  to  be  a 
pope  who  was  in  stern  reality  a  king  of  kings,  who  deposed  emperors 
and  might  "absolve  subjects  from  their  fealty  lo  wicked  men."  He 
should  behold  the  church  militant  "  as  an  army  encamped  on  the  soil 
of  Christendom,  with  its  outposts  everywhere,  subject  to  the  most  effi- 
dent  discipline,  with  a  common  purpose,  every  soldier  panoplied  with 
inviolability  and  armed  with  the  tremendous  weapons  which  slew  the 
soul."'  When  once  he  has  grasped  this  idea,  however  imperfectly,  the 
pupil  »nll  possess  the  secret  of  a  great  part  of  European  history  down 
to  our  own  century.  Without  it  his  picture  of  the  past  must  unavoid- 
ably remain  blurred,  distorted,  and  absurdly  inadequate.  When  Ham- 
let is  left  out,  the  conduct  of  the  rest  of  the  actors  will  seem  but 
meaningless  gesticulations.  Vet  how  fantastic  is  the  description  in 
our  manuals  of  this  most  majestic  and  powerful  of  all  historical  human 
creations,  in  which  the  inmost  life  and  highest  social  and  intellectual 
aspirations  of  western  Christendom  during  ten  long  centuries  are 
tpirrored.  Instead  of  viewing  the  church  as  the  very  center  and 
imbodiment  of  mediseval  cullnrc — lUe  herrschende  KtitturmachS' — it  is 
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represented  as  little  more  than  an  arrogant  conspiracy  of  worldly- 
minded  men  to  usurp  the  powers  of  a  beneficent  and  divinely  ordained 
state.  The  future  was,  indeed,  with  the  state,  but  that  should  not  blind 
UB  to  the  tact  that  it  was  the  church  rather  than  the  warring  secular  rules 
which  made  for  peace,  good  order,  and  the  fundamental  benefits  o( 
security  of  person  and  property.  The  theory  of  certain  churchoien  that 
civil  government  was  devil-born,  the  invention  of  Cain  and  Nimrod, 
doubtless  seemed  to  an  impartial  observer  of  the  eleventh  centniy 
amply  borne  out  by  experience.  It  was  the  church,  not  the  incipient 
and  still  chaotic  state  which  established  the  Truce  of  God,  When  our 
Protestant  writers  come  to  the  Lutheran  Revolt  they  must  necessarily, 
speak  of  the  church  again,  but  a  page  or  two  on  indulgences,  dbpe 
salions,  and  drunken  monks,  an  allusion  to  "the  chained  Bible,"  an' 
the  veneration  in  which  the  "comb  of  St.  Anne  and  the  Virgin's  peiti- 
coat"  were  held,  suffices  to  explain  Luther  and  the  revolutioD  named 
after  him.  Of  course  it  is  not  easy  to  see  from  this  data  why  a  great 
part  of  Europe  never  accepted  Luther's  ideas,  why  upright,  conscien 
lious,  and  clear-sighted  scholars  perversely  clung  to  the  absurd  anacbn 
nism  of  the  mediieval  church  or  gladly  returned  to  its  bosom  altera 
temporary  enthusiasm  for  the  teachers  of  Wittenberg.  Nor  can  this 
become  intelligible  until  the  traditional  partisan  conception  of  t 
church  is  replaced  by  an  impartial,  scholarly  estimate  of  the  true  great 
ness  of  the  majestic  organization  under  whose  auspices  Europe  advanced 
from  the  barbarism  of  the  tenth  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  sixteen 
century. 

The  subject  is  undeniably  a  difficult,  and  to  some  it  will  seem  ■ 
ticklish,  one.  Yet  its  importance  forces  us  to  attempt  to  overcome 
the  obstacles,  the  seriousness  of  which  can  easily  be  overestimated;] 
For  there  is  much  that  is  concrete  and  readily  understood  in  thi 
cunningly  devised  constitution  of  this  most  singular  inlernaiion. 
institution,  and  the  sources  and  extent  of  its  power  can  be  illus- 
trated in  a  thousand  ways.  The  governmental,  economic,  and 
educational  functions  of  the  church  should  be  emphasized,  and  only 
such  dogmas  as  played  a  conspicuous  historical  rflle  and  exercised 
an  obviously  practical  social  and  political  influence  should,  of  course, 
be  discussed,  Every  pains  must  be  taken  to  represent  the  mediaeval 
church  as  the  natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of  the  times  in  which  it 
rose  to  its  greatest  height,  and  to  show  that  it  enjoyed  the  practically 
unanimous  recognition  of  high  and  low,  in  the  same  way  that  all  of 
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loday,  except  the  anarchist,  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  state  to  be. 
If  the  teacher  will  keep  in  mind  that  the  church,  in  spite  of  the  evil 
conduct  of  some  of  its  ofificials  and  the  acknowledged  defects  in  its  con- 
stitution, was  cherished  by  all  loyal  Christians,  just  as  we  honor  our 
federal  constitution,  and  yet  bitterly  denounce  the  policy  of  individual 
senators  or  members  of  the  cabinet,  he  will  be  able  to  make  the  history 
of  Huss  and  Luther  inleiligible  to  the  high-school  pupil. 

Our  treatment  of  the  middle  ages  should,  then,  be  so  ordered  that 
both  church  and  feudal  system  should  seem  real  and  plausible  to  the 
pupil.  We  ought,  too,  as  the  material  within  his  comprehension 
becomes  more  abundant,'  to  give  him  some  idea  of  the  intelleclual 
conditions  preceding  the  Renaissance,  by  explaining  the  great  enthusi- 
asm for  learning  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  growth  of  the  universi- 
ties, the  kind  of  old  books  that  were  esteemed  and  new  books  that  were 
written  —  like  the  great  encyclopaedia  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais  and 
Roger  Bacon's  treatises  on  all  knowledge. 

Many  of  the  names  and  events  customarily  chronicled  in  our 
sketches  of  the  middle  ages  will,  no  doubt,  have  to  give  way  it  we 
broaden  and  deepen  our  instruction.  It  would,  however,  be  feasible 
to  make  quite  clear  the  motives  and  results  of  Hildebraod's  Keforma- 
tion  and  of  the  crusades,  both  of  which  cast  so  much  light,  if  rationally 
treated,  on  the  conditions  in  church  and  state.  Lastly  the  pupil  ought 
not  to  leave  his  study  of  the  middle  ages  without  having  his  attention 
called  to  the  momentous  influence  of  a  wider  use  of  money  and  to 
the  rise  of  the  towns  as  centers  of  commerce,  industry  and  culture. 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  treatment  of  the  middle 
ages  because  they  are  so  consistently  misrepresented,  and  because  our 
grasp  of  modem  history  depends  so  largely  on  an  understanding  of 
their  spirit  and  institutions.  Perhaps  a  third  of  our  hypothetic  text- 
books should  be  devoted  to  the  subjects  which  I  have  indicated. 

The  second  third  of  our  course  of  study  might  be  devoted  to  the 
pre- Reformation  period,*  as  culminating  in  that  most  hopeful,  but 
unsuccessful  eHort,  at  Constance,  to  reform  the  church  without  funda- 
mentally   modifying    its    organization    and    tenets.      The    sources   of 

'Something  ii  addeil  euch  year  to  the  illuilnilive  rDKterial  avaitftble  in  English, 
bal  mocb  itmuas  to  be  done  before  hiilorycan  be  taught  as  il  migbt  readily  be  laaght 
tia>J  the  leachcr  a  wider  knowledge  of  (he  conic mporaneoiu  literature. 

•I  iratischbe  here  tome  passages  from  a  paper  on  "European  Ilislor)'  in  the 
College,"  publithed  In  the  EJucalUital  Review,  June  tSgS. 
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dissatisfaction  and  the  abuses  can  best  be  dealt  with  in  considering  this 
period,  when  all.  except  the  Bohemian  herelics,  agreed  that,  although 
the  personnel  was  bad,  the  church  must  be  maintained  essentially  in  its 
mediasval  organization.  Unfortunately,  there  is  not  much,  as  jel, 
outside  of  a  text-book  to  which  the  pupil  can  be  referred  for  the  spirit 
of  the  time,"  but  if  he  comes  to  see  that  the  horror  of  heresy,  as  tlie 
supreme  crime,  and  the  forms  of  trial  and  punishment,  were  only 
phases  of  the  general  jurisprudence  or  civilization  of  the  period,  much 
will  have  been  accomplished. 

For  the  Renaissance  in  its  various  phases  the  teacher  will  supple- 
ment the  text-book  by  extracts  from  Dante,  especially  from  his  Convite, 
from  Petrarch's  letters,  which  admirably  illustrate  some  of  the  contrasts 
between  mediEeval  and  modem  thought  and  give  us  a  picturesque 
account  of  the  difficulties  of  readers  and  writers  before  the  invention 
of  printing.  Some  of  Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters,  some  chapters  of 
Cellini's  Autobiography,  and  portions  of  Machiavelli's  Prince,  will  rouse 
the  interest  of  even  an  indolent  mind.  With  such  illustrations,  the 
great  essentials  of  the  time  are  easily  emphasized  by  a  good  teacher. 
As  to  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  age  of  discovery  it  would  be 
but  a  sorry  writer  who  should  find  himself  addressing  dull  ears  whi 
speaking  of  Gutenberg,  Caxton,  Columbus  and  Vasco  da  Gama. 

In  treating  the  Reformation  pains  must  be  taken  to  show  how 
patriotic,  financial  and  political  motives  combined  with  the  purely 
religious  in  promoting  the  revolt.  The  conservative  reformation  which 
was  in  progress,  especially  in  Spain  and  Germany,  before  Luther's 
public  appearance  should  be  described  and  the  aversion  aroused  by 
Luther's  doctrine  of  exclusive  justification  by  faith  and  consequent 
rejection  of  "good  works,"  explained.  The  pupil  must  not,  moreover,  be 
left  with  the  totally  erroneous  notion  that  Protestantism  originally  stood 
for  toleration  and  intellectual  enlightenment,  or  that  progress  has  been 
confined  mainly  to  Protestant  countries.  Luther,  Melancblhon  and 
Calvin  were  as  scandalized  by  the  blasphemous  suggestions  of  Coper- 
nicus as  any  of  their  Catholic  contemporaries.  The  formulation  or 
reassertion  of  certain  dogmas  at  the  Council  of  Trent  form  an  appro- 
priate close  to  the  discussion  of  the  elements  of  the  religious  struggle. 


1^1 


'  The  writer  has  eode«vored  to  furnish  some  niftterial  relating  to  the  consciou: 
of  the  abuses,  the  coaceplion  of  heresy  and  methods  n(  dealing  with  it.  in  the  collec- 
tion of  "Translations  and  Reprints."  published  bj  (he  Hisloiy  Depoitmenl  of  tha 
Uuivcisily  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  iii.  No.  J. 
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Upace. 


The  last  third  of  the  manual  will   naturally  include  a  very  brief 

■view  o£  the  territorial  and  dynastic  struggles,  culminating  in  the  war 

the  Spanish  Succession.     Here  the  accumulation  of  the  Hapsburg 

lossessions  and  the  foreign  policy  of  France  serve  as  a  type  of  much  of 

e  political  history  which  we  have  been   forced  to  omit  for  want  of 

The  two  really  important  points  for  the  pupil   to  grasp  during 

e  succeeding  period  are,  first,  the  reform  movement  in  France,  cul- 

inating  in  the  decree  abolishing  the  feudal  system,  in  the  Declara- 

on  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  in  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy,* 

for  these  represent  permanent  gains;    secondly,  the  manner  in  which 

the  Napoleonic  regime  laid    the  foundation  of  the  Europe  of  today. 

The  unification   of    Germany  and    Italy,    the   development  of   the 

Eastern  question,  and  the  other  political  phenomena  of  this  century,  are 

usually  more  satisfactorily  treated  than  any    portion   of  continental 

historj'.     I  have  no  suggestions   to   make  except  that  a  considcra- 

:ion  of  the  all   important   industrial   development  of  our  time  can 

Tobably  best  be  dealt  with  in  considering  the  history  of  our  own 

^UQtry. 

This  crude  and  hasty  sltetch  of  the  possible  contents  of  a  new  text- 

lOok  is  not  intended  as  a  guide  but  only  as  a  hint  oC  the  opportu- 

ities  which  the  subject  offers  when  once  we  free  ourselves  from  the 

itrammels  of  tradition  ;  and  it  wouid,  consequently,  be  unfair  to  reject 

,the  ideas  which  underlie  it  as  fantastic  and  impracticable  because  the 

xamples  given  appear  infelicitous,  or  show,  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  a 

false  perspective.     Much  thought  and  experimentation  on  the  part  of 

historical  writers,  will  be  necessary  before  we  can  hope  to  put  into  our 

pupils'  hands  a  true,  clear,  comprehensive  and  vivid  picture  of  the 

past 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  pupil  will  rarely  make  any  fai- 
cr  systematic  study  of  the  subject  after  he  leaves  school.  He  should 
not,  therefore,  be  furnished  with  a  scheme  of  classification  to  be  filled 
om  later,  but,  so  far  as  is  possible,  with  the  results  themselves.  The 
"outlines  of  history,"  its  "leading  facts,"  as  usually  conceived,  consti- 
tute the  viaticum  for  a  journey  which  is  almost  never  taken.  My  whole 
I  contention  may  be  summed  up  in  the  plea  that  the  pupil  be  brought 
directly  in  contact  with  the  living  past,  with  the  generous  hope  of 
Immediate  fruition. 


"nni 


■These  I  have  translated,  Tramtatiom  and  Refrints,  vol  i,  No.  5. 
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I.  Our  ciuTCDt  text-books  o(  mediscTBl  and  madein 
cnmtiiatmg,  they  are  wanting  in  penpective,  and  contain 
whicfa  should  b«  eliminated. 

z.  Tbey  meuure  the  importance  of  put  fact*  not  b] 
according  to  the  traditional,  papular  standard  ol  conipicv 

3.  They  treat  historical  conditions  with  too  little  % 
(ail  to  furnish  ■  rational  eiplanatioo  of  institutions  and  \ 
repugnant  to  our  age  and  country. 

4.  Tbey  are  conspicuously  wanting  In  icholanhjp,  m 
often  inferior,  lecondarj  English  sources. 

5.  European  history  should  not  be  tanght  in  oar  kIu 
of  put  events. 

6.  It  should  not  be  eiclutiTely  or  chieSy  political  hie 

7.  It  should  be  so  taught  that  the  popil  shall  acquire 
greatest  achievements  of  western  Europe  doling  and  sine 
more  important  fields  of  human  interest. 

S.  TraDsitional  periods,  during  which  a  great  put  < 
should  not  be  neglected. 

g.  The  institutions  of  the  past,  social,  political,  and  1 
syttem,  absolute  monarchy,  and,  above  all,  the  church,  st 

10.  The  Middle  Ages,  Renaissvice,  Reformation,  ani 
with  not  simply  ai  a  series  of  events,  but  pir  it,  with  tl 
spirit  and  salient  cbarsfters  of  each. 

II,  Events  should,  in  general,  be  selected  and  'prese 
clarify  the  pupil's  understanding  of  the  prevailing  conditi 
conversely,  "unorganiiable"  tacts,  as  Mr.  Spencer  calls  tl 
ries  can  be  deduced,  should  be  consistently  omitted. 


THE  SOCIAL  AIM  IN  EDUCATION. 

By  I.  W.  IIoWEHTH,  PH.D. 
The  Universily  of  Chicago. 


THESES. 

Trr  modern  «claciiiiona!  aim.  l>eiog  a  rcRei  of  the  individualislii:  philosophy  of 
he  pasl  century,  is  usually  ei pressed  in  Icrms  ol  the  individual.  A  tnie  appreciation 
:  the  individual'^  relatiouihip  damaods  a  teslaleiucnl  of  Ihe  aim  of  educatioa  in  such 
I  manner  thai  the  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  interests  o(  society. 

Suciely  may  be  defined  as  a  group  of  penoni  pennaDcntly  conditioned  by  natural 
nd  artificial  surroundings,  with  a  high  degree  of  interdcpeadence,  and  with  ideals 
and  interests  more  or  less  common.  The  psychical  and  moral  phcaomena  occasioned 
raoch  a  group  give  a  coiresponding  reality  lo  (he  eiprvssion,  the  lociol  mind  and 
baiacler.  Movement  in  the  direction  of  Ihe  realization  ol  the  social  mind  and 
hnracter  is  progress.  The  function  of  education  from  the  iodetaly  point  of  view  Is 
I  accelerate  progress. 

A  present  demand  upon  education  ai  a  factor  in  social  progress  is  a  more  con- 
cious  Btlempl  to  bring  about  the  socialization  of  individuals. 

Socioliiation  of  the  individual  requires,  in  addition  lo  the  maximum  development 
I  Ihe  physical  and  mental  povers,  the  highest  possible  development  of  social  good- 
jrill,  social  intelligence,  and  social  habits. 

The  development  of  social  goodwill  and  social  intelligence  implies  a  curriculum 

scioosly  adapted  to  that    purpose.     The  approach  toward  an  ideal  curriculnm 

iK-e«  an  increasing  demand  upon  the  material  of  the  social  sciences.     Oar  present 

eprivalion  of  the  value  of  religious  and  biblical  instruction  is  due  to  deplorable 

public  prejudice  and  the  special  incbmpetency  of  teachers. 

The  formation  of  social  habits  implies  the  organization  of  the  kIiooI  so  >9  to 
provide  Ihe  greatest  passible  number  of  opportunities  for  sociaj  action. 

/Education  has  always  been  the  attempt  on  Ihe  port  oi  an  eKiema!  suthnricy  to 
evelop  individual  personalities  in  the  direction  of  a  preconceived  and  vaiiabic  gnod 
always  finds  its  explanation  in  terms  of  the  educating  power.  Successful 
SucBtion  therefore  depends  upon  the  clearness  and  correctness  with  which  this  good 
I  perceived,  and  the  availability  and  successful  application  of  means  for  realiiing  it 
hraagh  the  etScicncy  of  the  individual. 

The  social  aim  in  education  is  the  constant  increase  of  social  efficiency  at  such  a 
Ht*  as  will  produce  the  maximum  development  possible  to  the  school  period. 

The  social  aim  and  the  individual  aim   in  education  arc  neither  identical  nor 
fttagonistic,  nor  are  Ihey  merely  two  phases  of  the  same  process. 

The  fundamental  antithesis  in  Ihe  biological  world  between  feeling  and  function 
It  paralleled  in  the  social  world  by  an  antithesis  between  social  and  individual  interests. 
Of  the  miiiiy  individual  powers,  and  Ihe  infinitude   of  possible  pleasDrable  Indi- 
ilnil  activities,  tome  ue  heloful  some  harmful,  to  society.     The  U(k  of  educBlim  ia 
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■o  tid   till:  cosmical  evalulionary  process  in  elinunaliag  the  harmful  inleresu  tnj 
tendencies,  and  lo  stimulate  and  develoii  the  activities  and  powers  of  especial  biIt: 
tage  to  a  given  Eta^^  of  Sucial  developmcnL 

The  completiuu  of  the  individual  is  limited  by  his  social  life,  and  idusi  be  s. 
6ced  in  the  interest  of  society,  not  because  his  own  highest  good  demands  it,  hut 
because  Eocielj-,  llie  eiternal  educating  power  and  agency,  believes  such  a  sacrifice 
essential  to  its  own  preservation  and  imjitnveinenl, 

Sdciat  service  is  far  txcelltnct  rational. 

The  relation  of  the  social  and  the   individual   aim  in  education  is   >.  relUtoD  of 
ntperioiity  uid  lubordination,  the  primary  aim  being  social. 


THE  SOCIAL  AIM. 

Since  the  founding  of  our  free-sciioot  system,  to  the  end,  as 

colonists  expressed  it.  "that learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  grav 
of  our  fathers  in  church  and  commonwealth,"  the  benefits  of  school 
education  have  been  insisted  upon  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
individual  welfare.  What  an  education"  will  do  (or  a  boy,  a  girl,  ihi 
man,  the  citizen,  has  been  set  forth  with  varying  degrees  of  emphasb; 
and  in  accordance  with  various  conceptions  of  the  aim  in  educalioa. 
These  conceptions,  iE  must  be  admitted,  often  rise  no  higher  than  the 
egoistic  idea  tliat  edutialion  should  result  in  the  creation  of  respectable 
social  parasites.  Accordingly  we  find  numerous  persons  who  feel  little 
or  no  compunction  in  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their 
fellow  members  in  society,  and  specimens  of  the  genus  "dude"  are 
found  in  every  community.  His  numerous  feminine  counterparts  ha' 
provoked  the  criticism  that  "  Brilliant  talents,  graces  of  person,  and  s 
confirmed  intrepidity,  and  a  continual  habit  of  displaying  these  advan- 
tages is  all  that  is  aimed  at  in  the  education  of  girls.  Virtues  th. 
make  domestic  life  happy,  the  sober  and  useful  qualities  that  make  a 
moderate  fortune  and  a  retired  situation  comfortable  are  never  incul- 
cated. One  would  be  left  to  imagine,  by  the  common  modes  of  female 
education,  that  life  consisted  of  one  universal  holiday,  and  that  the 
only  contest  was  who  shall  be  best  enabled  to  excel  in  the  sports  an 
games  that  arc  to  be  celebrated  upon  it."  The  existence  of  soci 
parasites  Is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  modern  ideas  of  education.' 
Such  products  may  be  expected  so  long  as  the  educational  ail 
intensely  individual. 


ire^J 
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'By  education  is  always  meant  id  this  discussion  school  education. 
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IN    MODERN    EDUCATION    A    PRODUCT   O?    CURRENT 

SOCIAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

The  habit  of  considering  education  in  relation  to  individual  welfare 
is,  of  course,  a  product  of  the  current  social  philosophy.  Individual- 
ism, whatever  socialism  may  have  accomplished,  still  provides  in  social 
thought  the  dominant  idea.  Christianity,  and  the  need  of  independ- 
ence under  modern  industrial  conditions,  have  so  emphasized  the 
worth  of  the  individual,  and  the  laisses /aire  school  of  philosophers 
has  so  exaggerated  the  danger  of  interfering  with  his  rights  and 
liberties,  that  to  many  it  seems  both  unlikely  and  undesirable  that  this 
individualistic  philosophy  should  ever  be  displaced.  No  matter  that  in 
emphasizing  the  worth  of  the  individual  we  have  sometimes  forgotten 
that  an  extravagant  sense  of  this  worth  has  led  to  the  wildest  theories 
of  liberty  and  equality,  theories  which  culminated  in  the  blood  and 
terror  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  which  are  today  the  source  o! 
anarchistic  demands  for  the  overthrow  of  church  and  stale  ;  no  matter 
that  rampant  individualism  is  contradictory  on  the  face  of  it,  pretend- 
ing that  ihe  part  is  greater  than  the  whole,  popular  thought  is  slill 
controlled  by  it.  It  still  rules  our  industrial  life  and  shapes  our 
educational  ideals.  The  specter  of  economic  socialism  has  so  frightened 
most  of  us  thai  we  are  disregarding  the  impossibility  of  a  higher  social 
life  without  a  corresponding  degree  of  the  social  spirit. 

Without  denying  the  importance  ottheindividual  it  may  be  asserted 
that  in  modern  social  philosophy  he  is  unduly  exalted.  The  egocentric 
theory  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  geocentric  or  the  ant hropoccn trie. 
"  Man,  like  a  cipher,  is  of  no  value  when  standing  alone."  He  who 
looks  upon  his  own  personality  as  the  center  of  all  cosmical  interest 
takes  himself  entirely  too  seriously.  "The  lord  of  creation,"  with 
all  his  importance  and  dignity,  was  not  caricatured  by  the  little  girl 
when  she  wTOte  in  her  essay  "  Man  is  an  animal  that  stands  up.  He  is 
Dot  very  big  and  he  has  to  work  for  a  living." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  deny  the  proper  importance  of  the  indi- 
dual,  nor  to  disparage  the  individual  benefits  which  education 
bestows,  providing  these  are  such  as  are  manifested  in  men  and  women 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  terms ;  men  and  women  of  culture,  of 
Intellectual  resource,  of  public  spirit,  of  refinement,  with  that  good 
taste  which,  as  Lowell  said,  "  is  the  conscience  of  the  mind,  and  that 
conscience  which  is  the  good  taste  of  the  soul."  We  recogniie  that 
ly  individual  improvement  can  result  in  the  approximation  of  an 


ideal  community.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  pretend  tbat  there  is  an 
antagonism  between  the  individual  and  the  social  aim  in  educaiiou- 
The  aim  must  ever  be  both  individual  and  social.  We  do  believe,  hov- 
e^'e^,  that,  as  FouiUfe  pointed  out,  "the  dangn-  that,  above  all  olhen. 
a  democratic  nation  must  avoid  is  the  disintegration  of  society  into 
units  with  no  immediate  concern  but  self-interest,  into  individuals  to 
whom  social  duties  and  bonds  are  gradually  ceasing  to  appeaJ,"  and 
that  to  avoid  this  danger  the  primary  aim  of  general  education  should 
be  the  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  the  prosecution  and  enjovmcti! 
of  a  social  life,  the  elimination  of  all  anti-social  feeling,  and  the  devel- 
opment oE  sympathetic  emotions.  Accordingly  we  welcome  the  grow- 
ing tendency  to  look  upon  education  and  all  our  political  and  sociil 
institutions  in  the  light  of  their  relation  to  social  welfare.  The  da*x- 
ing  perception  of  society  as  the  great  social  fact  is  changing  the 
demand  for  individual  liberty  to  a  demand  for  social  solidarity,  the 
demand  for  individual  freedom  to  a  demand  for  unity.  Following  lias 
tendency  it  will  be  helpful  to  shift  the  point  of  emphasis  in  our  coa- 
sideration  of  education  from  individual  to  social  welfare,  and  iu 
inquire  what  is  the  relation  of  education  to  the  progress  of  sode'.v^ 
This  is  the  first  task  we  have  set  for  ourselves  in  the  present  pa[>eT.  It 
will  help  us  to  see  more  clearly  that  the  aim  in  education  should  be 
essentially  social. 

Before  considering  this  question,  it  may  be  well  to  set  before  oii: 
minds  as  clear  a  conception  as  possible,  of  what  society  is,  and  what  Is 
meant  by  social  progress. 


SOCIETY  AND  PROGRESS    DEFINED. 

Society  is  here  conceived  as  a  unit,  as  a  complex  group  of  persons 
with  a  high  degree  of  interdependence,  and  with  ideals  and  interests 
more  or  less  common.  The  closeness  of  the  relation  of  individuals  in^ 
society  is  not  everywhere  appreciated.  The  New  Testament  aphoris 
"We  are  all  members  one  of  another."  and,  "None  of  us  liveth  onto 
himself,"  are  accepted  only  as  the  expressions  of  an  jnteresiing  fact, 
not  as  a  basis  of  political  and  social  organixaiion.  Nor  is  the  lelilion 
of  ihe  individual  to  society  generally  understood.  Comte  decla 
that  his  very  existence  is  due  to  society,  that  the  individual  is  an  abit\ 
tion.  It  certainly  is  true  that  he  owes  his  nature  to  the  society 
which  he  lives.  As  a  recent  writer  has  said,  "Kach  nation  aoU 
tribe  produces  in  its  children  its  own  type  of  character  wluch 
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.  groMfQ  up  in  it  through  the  infiuence  of  ihe  physical  surroundtDgs  and 
i  past  history  of  the  people.     Each  individual  is  not  a  new  phenonieDon 
I  In  the  world,  but  only  one  particular  specimen  of  a  race ;  whether  he 
be  a  yeoman  whose  limbs  were  mode  in  England,  a  painter  whose  eyes 
were  developed  in  Italy,  or  a  philosopher  whose  brain  grew  in  Germany. 
His  life  is  controlled  both  by  the  dead  and  the  living  among  his  people. 
I  He  is  what  his  fathers  have  been  before  him,  except  in  so  far  as  he  has 
'breathed  a  different  air."      This  interrelation  and    interdependence 
being  appreciated,  a  further  fact  should  be  recognized,  namely,  that 
•>  society  is  not  a  dead  machine,   but  a  thing  which   lives  and  grows. 
There  is  constantly  going  on  in  society,  unless  it  has  begun  to  decline, 
I  a  change  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  homogeneous,  to 
the  heterogeneous,  which  in  animal  organisms  is  called  growth.     Now 
because  society  is  a  unit  that  lives  and  grows,  and  whose  parts,  that  is, 
I'ils  individual  members  and  the  groups  into  which  they  combine  for 
the  performance  of  the  various  social  tasks,  have  certain  relations  of 
interdependence,  we  are  accustomed  to  say  that  society  is  organic. 
I  There  is  no  other  term  which  so  well  expresses  these  facts  and  rela- 
tions.    This  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  society  is  an  animal. 
Certain  sociologists  have,  indeed,  made  the  mistake  of  treating  soclely 
^in  this  way,  but  with  about  as  amusing  results  as  were  manifested  by 
the  young  student  of  physiology  who  defined  the  human  body  as  con-   i 
sisling  of  lliree  parts  :   the  head,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen.     "The  / 
head."  said  he,  "contains  the  brains  when  there  is  any,  the  thorax  the  / 
viifual  organs,  and  the  abdomen  the  bowels,  of  which  there  are  five, 
a,  e,  i,  o  and  u."' 

The  conception  of  society  here  presented,  simply  regards  society 
as  a  larger  self,  of  which  the  individual  is  a  factor  and  an  expression. 
The  relation  of  the  individual  to  this  larger  self  is  similar  in  kind,  it 
has  been  said,  to  the  relation  of  the  will  of  an  individual  to  his  char- 
acter.    "As  will  is  the  expression  of  character,  so  is  the  individual  the 
expression  of  his  society ;  but  as  change  of  character  takes  place  only 
■  through  acts  of  will,  so  the  change  in  society  lakes  place  only  through 
'  change  in  its  individual  members.     And  just  as  our  wills  are  free, 
although  they  are  the  expression  of  our  characters,  so  the  individual 
an  independent  lite,  although  be  is  an  expression  of  his  society. "• 

* "  Soclely  it  buI   an  orgnDism  because  we  may  compiire  It  to  a  beAst  or  n  tniiD  ; 
Jbecuue  it  cannijt  be  uiidenlwid  by  the  help  of  any  lower,  thai  is,  less  complex, 
ptions  than  that  of  orginum." —  Ritchie,  PrincipUs  vf  Stiift  laltr/trtnee,  p.  49. 
*  Mackemxie,  latroduitioH  to  Serial  PkUoiophy,  p.  157. 
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This  view  of  socieiy  as  organic,  which  is, of  course,  a  cORin»£inpIac« 
in  sociological  thought,  and  is  presented  here  only  as  a  background 
for  what  is  to  follow,  ought  to  give  new  meaning  to  many  familiar 
terms.  The  social  mind,  social  consciousness,  the  will  of  the  people, 
elc,  are  not  figurative  expressions,  but  terms  which  have  corresponding 
realities.  There  is  a  social  mind,  a  social  will,  and  a  social  conscience 
to  be  educated,  just  as  really  as  there  are  individual  minds,  wills,  and 
consciences  to  be  developed.  While  development  of  the  social  mind 
and  conscience  is,  of  course,  entirely  dependent  upon  corresponding 
changes  in  individuals,  the  realization  of  the  social  will  and  character 
is  the  inclusive  and  higher  ideal.  Society  being  a  unit,  we  might 
almost  say  a  personality,  capable  of  development,  it  is  obviouslv  t 
function  of  education  to  aid  in  the  realization  of  the  social  mind' 
and  character.  Movement  in  the  direction  of  this  realization  we  may 
call  progress. 

This  definition  of  progress  needs  some  explanation,  and,  per 
defense.     Our  view  of  the  nature  of  progress  must;  in  part,  determi 
our  idea  of  the  relation  between  it  and  education.     If  progress  is 
wholly  independent  of  human  volition,  then  it  is  beside  the  mark  to 
talk  of  education  as  an  aid  to  progress.     This,  however,  is  the  view 
apparently    maintained    by    the    ultra-evolutionary   school    of    social 
philosophers.     "Progress,"  Herbert  Spencer  asserts,  "is  not  an  acci< 
dent,  not  a  thing  within  human  control,  but  a  beneficent  necessity." 
From  the  time  of  Von  Baer  it  has  been  settled  beyond  question  thai 
organic  progress  is  a  change  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  or,  ti 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  Spencer,  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  hctero 
geneous,  and  this  law  of  organic  progress,  he  declares,  is  the  law  o' 
all   progress:    "Whether  it  be  in  the  development  of  the  earth,  t: 
development  of  life  upon  its  surface,  in  the  development  of  societT,.^ 
of  government,  of  manufactures,  of  commerce,  of  language,    litera- 
ture, science,  art,   this  same   evolution   of  the  simple  into  the  com- 
plex, through    successive   differentiations,  holds   throughout.      Fro 
the    earliest    traceable    cosmical    changes    down   to   the   latest    results 
of  civilization,  we  shall  lind  that  the  transformation  of  the  homoge- 
neous into  the  heterogeneous,  is  that  in  which  progress  essentially  con 
'  is."  ■    The  law  of  progress,  then,  is  the  law  of  evolution.     "  Progress 
everywhere  from   the  beginning  of    life,"  says    the   author  of    Social 
Evolatien,  "  has  been  effected  in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  possible  in  in 
*  Fragriis:  Its  La-ai  and  Came. 
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other  way.  It  is  the  result  of  selection  and  rejection."  "  From  time 
to  time,"  he  says,  "  we  find  the  question  discussed  by  many  who  only 
imperfectly  understand  the  conditions  to  which  h(e  is  subject,  as  to 
whether  progress  is  worth  the  price  paid  for  it.  But  we  really  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  Progress  is  a  necessity  from  which  there  is  no 
escape,  and  from  which  there  has  never  been  any  escape  since  the 
beginning  of  life."  And  again  he  says,  "one  of  the  commonest  ideas 
surviving  from  a  pre-evolutlonary  period  is  that  which  represents  the 
Stages  of  man's  social  progress  as  steps  in  advance,  consciously  and 
voluntarily  taken.  But  man  in  making  the  momentous  advance  from  a 
more  primitive  state  to  the  first  beginning  of  organized  societ)'  must 
have  acted  without  any  conscious  regard  either  to  expediency  or 
increased  satisfaction,  or  any  other  of  ihe  considerations  which  philo- 
sophical writers  have  so  often  attributed  to  him.  His  progress  was 
beyond  doubt,  the  result  of  the  conditions  of  his  life,  and  was  made 
under  force  of  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control." 

This  conception  of  progress  disregards  the  element  of  human  hap- 
piness. It  is  purely  a  biological  term  synonymous  with  growth. 
We  may  adroit  that,  so  far  as  primitive  society  is  concerned,  progress, 
being  wholly  unconsciouss,  illustrates  this  idea.  But  in  a  societj-  like 
ours,  in  which  a  social  consciousness  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself, 
intelligence  may  control  and  direct  the  forces  which  have,  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries,  and  at  a  great  waste  of  energy,  brought  us  to  otir 
present  position.  We  may  fix  Ihe  goal  and  direct  civilization  toward 
it,'  Obviously,  then,  the  function  of  education,  from  a  societary  point 
of  view,  is  to  modify  and  accelerate  social  evolution. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  can  an  education  accomplish  this 
beneficent  result  7 


In  ib 


^ 


SOCIALIZATION   THE   CHIEF    FUNCTION    OF    EDUCATION. 

he  first  place,  and  mainly,  education  may  aid  in  accelerating 
social  progress  by  a  more  conscious  attempt  to  bring  about  the  sociali- 
zation of  individuals.  The  socialization  of  (he  individual  is  to  society, 
as  has  been  suggested,  the  all-important  object.  "As  a  man  can  only 
reach  his  highest  development  and  employ  bis  powers  to  Ihe  fullest 
extent  in  society,  it  follows  that  in  the  evohitJon  we  witness  him 
undergoing  throughout  history,  his  development  as  an  individual  is 
■  Tliii  idea  of  icleulogical  or  anilicial  progreu  ia  usuftUy  tej{&rded  as  ooe  of  Ihe 
moil  ntlunUe  comiibulionB  of  Pkofessor  Lkster  F.  Ward  lotbe  science  of  Eociotogy, 
It  ii  the  ItcfDoIc  «f  his  gie>t  wuik  on  DyDBmic  SociologV' 
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necessariljr  of  less  importance  than  his  developmei 
In  other  words,  although  his  interests  as  an  indivic 
tant  to  himself,  it  has  become  inevitable  that  th< 
be  subordinated  —  whether  he  be  conscious  of 
larger  interests  with  which  the  forces  shaping  fa 
now  begun  to  operate." '  Now,  as  much  as  we  1 
time  of  Aristotle,  of  man  being  by  nature  a  social 
to  anyone  who  gives  the  matter  serious  thought 
being  socialized  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term 
nized  by  Professor  Ward,  who  says:  "To  call 
being  by  nature  is  obviously  absurd.  No  doubt  a 
exist  among  men,  but  they  are  the  product  of  age 
may  be  in  the  process  of  becoming  a  social  bi 
really  have  become  such  until  it  shall  be  possible 
with  the  protective  function  of  government.!' " 
classes  or  certain  individuals  refuse  to  recognize  t 
to  society,  that  is,  are  unsocialized,  so  long  will  tb 
of  society  towards  its  ultimate  goak^he  great  pro 
to  get  rid  of  our  unsocial  classes.  rObviously,  th 
of  them  is  to  socialize  them.  And  this  may  be  d( 
this  should  be,  we  contend,  its  main  object.  Aire 
to  hear  of  the  "  ideal  school  as  the  ideal  commui 
appears  to  be  an  exaggeration  the  idea  is  a  recof 
bilily  of  training  children  to  act  for  others.  Tl 
forth  from  the  public  school  with  the  faabit  of  alt 
developed.  The  education  which  does  not  develi 
a  feature  which,  from  the  societary  point  of  vii 
importance.  Education,  then,  should  be  a  coni 
the  child,  in  knowledge  and  in  habit,  for  the  lar 
he  soon  must  enter,  that  is,  it  should  socialize  hin 
nn  important  question,  namely:  How  can  educai 
tcr  ?  This  question  will  be  more  easily  answered 
moment  the  essential  qualities  of  a  socialized  indi 

THREE    ESSKNTIAL    QUALITIES    OE   THE   SOCIALI 

Every  genuinely  social  being  must  possess,  ii 
and  mental  qualities  assumed  as  essential,  at  least 

'  KiDD,  Sooat  F.volnlion,  p.  59, 

*  Ajruricaii  Journal  ef  SodoloRH,  vol.  i,  p.  43a. 
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hese  are  (t)  social  good  will,  (a)  social   intelligence,  and  (3)  social 

il. '      It  may  be  that  psychological  analysis  would   result  in  the 

duction  of  these  three  to  one,  namely,  intelligence.     No   matter. 

or  our  present  purpose  they  may  be  considered  as  separate  elements 

if  the  socialized  character.     A  word  of  explanation  should  be  offered 

regard  to  each.     By  social  good  will  is  meant  the  disposition  to  do 

■hat  is  socially  beneficial  whether  such  conduct  is  legally  required  or 

ot.     It  is  the  social  spirit.     It  implies  the  presence  in  the  individual 

consciousness  of  that  thought  about  social  welfare  which  if  present  in 

the   whole    group  would    manifest   itself  in  a  high   degree  of  social 

consciousness.     Something  more,  however,  than   this    willingness   to 

perform  the  actions  which  will  result  in  social  welfare  is  required.     It 

is  ool  enough  to  be  well  disposed.     The  mother,    for  instance,  is 

I  billing  to  make  any  sacrifice  tor  her  child;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
Biost  devoted  but  ignorant  mother  may  result  in  irremediable  harm  to 
the  object  of  her  love.  So,  also,  the  individual,  however  well  disposed, 
biay,  if  his  knowledge  is  inadequate,  hinder  the  welfare  of  society  while 
pe  is  roost  earnestly  striving  to  further  it.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
Damerous  disastrous  attempts  at  social  reform  by  men  whose  motives 
arc  unquestioned.  The  will  to  do  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
knowledge  of  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,  or  as  above  expressed,  by 
social  intelligence.  By  social  habit  is  meant  of  course  the  involuntaty 
tendency  to  act  in  the  interest  of  Sbcial  welfare  which  is  acquired  by 
frequent  repetition  of  social  acts.  It  is  the  product  of  the  social 
spirit  and  intelligence;  but  owing  to  the  metliod  and  importance  of  its 
I  formation  it  is  worthy  of  separate  treatment.  Sentiment,  knowledge, 
^Ktnd  habit  then  are  the  requisites  of  all  truly  social  units,  and  the  pro- 
^^duction  of  such  units  by  means  of  education  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
I  the  successful  development  of  these  three  factors.  Let  us  consider 
I      each  one  separately. 

I 


SOCIAL    GOOD   WILL. 


At  first  thought  it  may  seem  thai  social  good  will,  the  social  spirit, 
Is  the  same  thing  as  altruism.  But  it  is  something  more,  or  at  least 
difierent.  It  involves  a  consciousness  of  society  as  the  a//er.  If  one 
were  disposed  to  coin  a  word,  sodettsm  might  be  used  to  signify  the 

*Tbi£BniJyi»  wu  made  ptici  lo  reading  Da.  Di  Gakmo's  SunW  Aipnti  o/Morol 
hducation  m  th«  Third  ^larbeai  of  Ihe  N.  H  S.  in  which  a  similu'  analysis  may  be 
(ound. 
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object  of  regard,  just  as  egoism  and  altruism  have  bees  st 
But  after  all  altruism  is  the  basis  of  this  sentiment,  aad  its  cultivation 
should  therefore  be  an  object  of  education.  Altruism  or  sympathy  is 
the  unifying  bond  of  society.  "In  every  department  of  life"  sa; 
Phillips  Brooks,  "whether  I  look  at  politics,  at  government,  at  soci 
life  and  the  relation  of  ethics  thereto,  whether  I  look  at  religion,  there 
is  only  one  word  which  expresses  the  bond  which  binds  the  human 
race,  that  word  is  sympathy."  And  George  Eliot  has  said  that,  "the 
only  worthy  end  of  all  learning,  of  all  science,  of  all  life,  in  fact,  is 
that  human  beings  should  love  on?  another  better.  Culture  mere!' 
for  culture's  sake  can  never  be  anything  but  a  sapless  root  capable 
producing  at  best  only  a  shriveled  branch."  Education  should  be  so 
directed  as  to  develop  this  love  and  sympathy  in  the  broadest  sense. 
Too  often  it  fosters  and  encourages  race  prejudices  and  class  distinc- 
tions. The  numerous  manifestations  of  what  has  been  called  "Jingo- 
ism" is  a  reflection  upon  our  educational  system.  Our  race,  our 
nationality,  our  class  are  by  many  supposed  to  be  God's  peculiar 
people.  The  process  of  creation  according  to  some  exalted  minds, 
might  be  described  as  follows:  "God  made  most  people  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  then  he  took  some  more  dust  and  screened  it,  and 
screened  it,  and  screened  it,  until  at  length  all  the  impurities  were  out 
of  it,  then  he  made  us!"  And  the  expression  of  this  feeling  in  regard 
to  our  people  is  what  passes  in  some  quarters  for  patriotism.  Some- 
times it  is  formulated  in  the  pernicious  sentiment  "Our  Coun 
Right  or  Wrong."  It  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  highly  chargi 
effervescence  which  periodically  escapes  through  the  safety  valve  ot 
Fourth  of  July  orations.  Such  self  laudation  simply  proves  that  we  are 
not  so  far  ahead  of  our  Chinese  brethren  who  boast  thai  their  kingdom 
is  in  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  themselves  are  the  sons  ol 
Heaven,  as  we  pretend.  Social  welfare  is  not  advanced  by  that  bo: 
ing,  swaggering,  patriotism  that  unduly  exalts  our  country,  or  ih 
always  wants  to  whip  something,  but  by  that  civic  or  construct! 
patriotism  whose  sources   ot  pride  arc  in  our  contributions  to 

■  Perhaps  the  old  word  Pitty  as  flied  by  Cliffokd  ie  sufficiently  eiacl.  He  defim 
it  as"lhiil  quality  or  diapositign  of  man  which  consists  in  the  supieiUBCy  of  the  funll; 
□r  tribal  self  as  a  mark  of  reference  (or  motives."  It  diffeci  from  aJtruism.  ~It  it 
not  the  doing  good  Co  others  as  others,  but  the  service  of  the  commnnily  by  a  member 
of  it,  who  loses  ID  that  service  the  coDscioasnesG  that  he  is  anything  different  (mm 
the  community,"  Of  course  "in  the  highest  natures  the  tribal  self  is  incamale  in 
nothing  less  than  hamanitj."    See  Thj  ScUntific  Basis  of  Morals,  Ch.  i, 
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social,  religious  and  political  life  of  the  world.     This  is  the  feeling 
that  should  be  developed  in  our  public  schools;  that  patriotism  which 

imeans  pride  in  our  best  achievements,  and  which,  with  the  ability  to 
detect  opportunity,  looks  to  ihe  future  for  further  successes  in  the 
friendly  rivalry  of  nations.  This  kind  of  patriotism  means  the 
development  of  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood,  of  sympathy,  of 
altniism,  of  social  good  will.  The  education  which  does  not  develop 
these  feelings,  whatever  it  may  accomplish  in  other  directions,  is,  from 

|Our  present  point  of  view,  un.'iuccessfui. 

Admitting  the  importance  of  the  feelings  I  have  mentioned,  the 
question  now  arises  how  can  they  be  developed  by  education.  There 
are  two  ways,  first,  by  the  provision  of  adequate  knowledge,  and, 
second,  by  leading  the  child  to  perform  the  acts  appropriate  to  such 

jfeelings.     The  one   implies  a  suitable  curriculum,   the  other   such 

'organization  of  the  school  as  will  provide  opportunity  for  social  acts. 

I  Of  these  two  methods  I  shall  have  something  to  say  further  on. 

SOCIAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

Turning  now  to  social  intelligence  as  an  object  of  education,  we 
^should  observe  at  the  outset  that  it  is  complex  in  its  nature,     Intelli- 
'  ^ence  has  been  defined  as  intellect  plus  knowledge.     Accepting  this 
deRnilioQ,   social   intelligence   implies   intellectual   power   plus  such 
knowledge  of  social  needs  and  forces  as  is  appropriate  to  the  influenc- 
ing   of   social    conduct.     Now  the  development  of  intellect,  or  brain 
Dwer,  is  largely  a  biological  problem  with  which  education  can  have 
'  litile  directly  to  do.     "  There  are  two  ways  "  says  Professor  Ward,  "  in 
which  intellect  may  be  really  developed,  though  the  results  can  only 
tppear  in  the  course  of  successive  generations.    One  of  these  is  by  the 
'practical  observance  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
rational  selection  of  the  parents  of  each  generation.     The  other  is  by 
intelligent  modification  of  the  environment  of  individuals,  such  as 
Ito  cause  an  increr;ent  of  variation  in  each  generation  in  the  direction 
fdesired."'     This  being  true  we  may  agree  with  him   that  "the  only 
present  practical  mode  of  contributing  anything  to  the  development  of 
intellect  is  that  of  supplying  it  with  knowledge."   So  far  then  as  social 
intelligence  is  concerned,  the    function    of    education    is    practically 
limited   to  the  distribution   of  knowledge.     We  may  now  consider 
'DyHamit  Seiinloty.yo\.  li,  p.   483.     For  a,  vigaroui  attack   upoo   Intclleclual 
I  Cynmulics  ai  *  meau  of  incieaiing  brun  power  lee  efi.  lii.,  chaplen  on  Knowledge, 
•ad  EducstioD, 


^ 
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the  distribution  of  knowledge  as  it  afiects,  firs 
and,  second,  the  individual. 

THE    DISTRIBUTION     OF     KNOWLEDGE     A    SO< 

Looking  at  the  distribution  of  knowledge  fro 
of  view,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  ever  be  a  fund 
conserve  the  past  accumulation  of  knowledge, 
tribute  our  intellectual  heritage.  Progress  requires 
make  the  wisdom  of  the  past  its  own.  It  is  not  th: 
superior  to  our  ancestors  that  we  stand  higher  ir 
tion  than  they,  but  rather  because  we  stand  on  1 
build  on  the  summit  oE  the  accumulated  wisdom 
regard  to  society,  then,  it  is  one  of  the  functions 
tribute  extant  knowledge  in  order  to  provide 
advancement.  And  this  distribution  should  t 
demands  the  socializalton  of  all  its  members,  an 
without  the  general  distribution  of  knowledge.  1 
well  as  from  the  individualistic  point  of  view 
education  should  be  universal. 

In  our  common-school  system  we  have  partially 
ment  of  universality.  But  our  educational  systei 
plete  until  we  have  realized  in  education  a  fund 
our  democracy,  namely,  equality  of  opportunity;  u 
the  possibility  of  what  Carlyle  has  called  the  grea 
dies,  that  is,  the  inability  of  a  capable  and  eager 
an  education.  It  was  Ruskin,  I  believe,  who  said 
see  to  it  that  no  Giottos  should  be  left  to  tend  sh< 
Society  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  raw  material 
our  factories  which  may  be  worked  up  in  our  sch 
statesmen,  and  scientists,  and  therefore  the  chai 
for  higher  education  should  be  open  to  all  tho 
receive  it.  But,  above  all,  it  cannot  afford  to  ove 
of  education  short  of  general  the  material  which 
structure.  In  spite  of  all  our  boasts  concerning 
tem  I  fear  it  may  still  be  said  of  almost  every  bai 
the  land,  perhaps : 

"In  this  neglected  spot  is  laid, 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celesti 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  hav 
Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre." 
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And  why  were  these  talents  not  developed  ?     Simply  because, 

"  Knowledge  lo  iheir  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'r  unroll ; 
Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froie  the  genial  current  of  the  soul." 

I  need  hardly  call  attention  in  parsing  to  the  fact  that  if  education 
is  to  be  universal  it  must  be  compulsory.  Under  modem  conditions 
it  cannot  be  general  without  compulsion,  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
[those  skittish  citizens  who  shy  at  the  word  compulsory.  As  the  social 
mind  and  consciousness  develop  it  will  become  more  and  more  obvious 
that  the  prevention  of  social  injury  by  proper  education  is  a  much 
more  sensible  exercise  of  social  power  than  the  punishment  of  the  indi- 
vidual after  the  damage  is  done.  The  limitation  of  the  function  of 
government  to  the  reform-school  and  penitentiary  education  of  morally 
deformed  social  products  is  a  tribute  we  are  now  paying  to  a  purblind 
individualism.  When  this  philosophy  has  lost  something  of  its  unde- 
served prestige,  and  has  been  reduced  to  its  proper  importance,  the 
demand  of  society  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  training  of 
all  its  members,  will  not  be  dented  from  fear  of  interfering  with  the 
"sacred  right"  of  the  individual  to  retard  social  development. 

Turning  now  from  the  consideration  of  knowledge  as  a  mere  basis 
I  for  societary  advancement,  we  have  next  to  consider  its  effect  upon  the 
[individual.     In  doing  so  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
communication  of  knowledge  is  only  a  means.     In  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  lo  prevent  the  mistake,  it  has  often  been  regarded  as  the  end. 
Many  teachers  still  seem  to  suppose  that  a  child's  intelligence  is  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  facta  it  has  been  taught,  consequently  their 
chief  aim  is  to  burden  the  child's  mind  with  the  facts  of  history  and 
'  the  results  of  modern  science  imperfectly  known  and  unrelated.     The 
result  is  necessarily  a  muddling  of  the  child's  mind.     Such  teachers 
pour  into  the  hopper  a  sack  full  of  random  facts  and  expect  the  exami- 
nation grind  to  turn  out  the  white  flour  of  knowledge,  but  they  are  far 
more  likely  to  obtain  a  curious,  if  not  ludicrous,  compound.     If  the 
subject  be  history,  the  result  mav  be  like  the  following,  which  is  reported 
[to  be  a  genuine  essay  written  by  a  child  on  the  subject  of  Abraham 
iLtocoln:'  'Wbraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Wales  in  1599-     His  father 

'TbitBod  the  tuci^ccding  illustratioos  arc  lelecled  from  an  amuiing  cotlcclion 
maile  by  Caroitnk  li.  LeRow  and  published  under  The  title.  EngUjk  ai  lAt  it 
TougAl,  Fen  teacbcis,  however,  cui  say  tbat  Uiey  have  not  been  paralleled  in  Iheir 
own  cipecieoce. 
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was  a  woot  comber,  but  Abraham  did  not  like  that  trade. 
Abraham  was  standing  by  the  railroad  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Gui 
tue  came  behind  and  shot  him.  But  it  was  not  nice  of  him  because  b 
»I)ot  him  on  the  railroad."  Here  in  four  lines  is  an  aggregation  aa 
ludicrous  combination  of  facts  concerning  at  least  four  famous  mei 
If  physioloRy  be  the  subject  of  examination  they  are  likely  to  receiv 
Kuch  startling  statements  as  "  the  chyle  flows  up  the  middle  of  ifae  huJl 
bone  and  reaches  the  heart  where  it  meets  the  oxygen  and  is  purified  i 
or  "in  the  jtomach^tarch  is  changed  to  cane -sugar  jnrt  ^""-^sui^ar^ 
sugarcane."  The  following  pathetic  attempt  of  a  child  lo  explain  ih 
nature  of  specific  gravity  aplly  illustrates  the  point:  "Specific  GrW 
ity,"  said  he,  "  is  the  weight  to  be  compared  weigh!  of  an  equal  volam 
of  or  that  that  is  the  weight  of  the  body  compared  with  the  weight  a 
an  equal  volume."  {When  communication  of  knowledge  is  made  tin 
primary  aim  of  education,  it  invariably  happens  that  Icoowledge  i 
imperfectly  communicated.)   7  ^A*-"- 

EFFKCT     OF    THK     DISTRIBUTION     OF     KNOWLEDGE      OS     TH« ' 
SOCtALtZATION    OP    CHARACTER. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  danger  suggested,  we  may  now  proceed 
consider  the  efiect  of  the  distribution  of  knowledge  upon  the  sociitlizi' 
tion  of  character.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
knowledge  unaccompanied  by  ethical  feeling  does  not  adequate) 
pare  an  individual  for  life  among  his  fellows.  Knowledge  is  a 
edged  instrument  and  may  be  used  to  wound  society  as  well  as  to 
away  the  obstacles  to  its  progress.  Criminal  annals  prove  concl 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  certain  kinds  of  in 
gcnce  and  the  social  spirit.  And  yet  few  will  deny  that  knowlctig 
may  serve  to  generate  social  sentiment,  and  all  will  agree  that  tt  I 
necessary  as  a  guide  to  conduct.  There  are,  then,  three  things  to  b 
L  considered  :  knowledge  as  a  guide,  the  value  of  linowledge  as  a  geae 
rator  of  social  sentiment,  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  best  adapted  i< 
thai  purpose.     A  brief  consideration  of  each  must  here  suffice. 

Knowledge  as  a  guide  to  social  conduct  is,  of  course,  indispcnuUi 
Shakespeare's  lines,  "If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  tO' 
etc.,  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  thai  socially  beaeiicial 
is  intuitively  perceived.     Education,  in  addition  to  the  general 
practical  knowledge  usually  regarded  as  most  important,  and  whli 
may  here  be  left  out  of  consideration,  should  provide  ibe  indjvidi 
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with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  knowledge  about  sodety.  its  his- 
tory, its  laws,  iis  instiluiions.  This  suggests  that  from  the  kindergarten 
Up  to  the  highest  grade  of  our  public  schools  the  subject-matter  of  the 
social  sciences  should  be  woven  into  the  curriculum.  Social  study  is 
as  important  as  nature  study,  or  rather  it  is  a  part  of  it,  which,  owing 
to  the  backward  state  of  the  social  sciences,  has  not  yet  percolated 
down  into  the  lower  grades.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  value  of 
other  knowledge  as  a  guide  to  social  conduct,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
knowledge  about  society  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Unless  the 
individual  knows  what  the  interests  of  society  are  he  cannot  know  the 
sort  of  conduct  which  will  advance  them.  It  is  a  pretty  well  established 
principle  of  psychology  that  every  idea  tends  to  work  itself  out  in 
action.  Now  since  it  is  by  knowledge  that  ideas  are  implanted,  our 
educational  system  should  seek  especially  to  implant  those  ideas  which 
when  realized  in  action  will  serve  the  interests  of  society.     The  most 

roli fie  source  of  these  ideas  may  be  found  in  the  social  sciences.^ 
As  to  the  second  point,  the  value  of.  knowledge  as  a  generator  of 
social  sentiment,  it  may  be  said  that  a  regard  tor  social  interests  pre- 
supposes a  certain  degree  of  intelligence.     To  sympathize,  /.  <.,  to  fee! 
with  another  person,  involves  the  vivid  mental  representation  of  that 

ther'a  suffering  based  on  the  expression  of  like  suffering  in  oneself. 

he  extension  of  sympathy  to  society  requires  a  higher  development 
of  the  rational  faculty  and  a  wider  range  of  experience.     "Beneath  aU 

lur  sentiments  lies  a  totality  of  imperfectly  analyzed  ideas,  a  swelling 
am  of  crowded  and  indistinct  reasons  providing  the  momentupi  by 

hich  we  all  are  carried  away  and  swept  along,"     Thus  knowledge  lies 
Rt  the  basis  of  sentiment,  and  social  good  will,  as  was  said  before, 
gely  depends  upon  appropriate  knowledge.     "There  is  a  social  and 
en  an  historical  element  beneath  moral  ideas."     The  question  which 
now  presents  itself  is,  What  knowledge  is  most  appropriate  to  the  end 
desired  ? 

Before  offering  a  remark  upon  the  relative  values  of  different  kinds 
of  knowledge  in  the  development  of  social  sentiment,  we  may  observe 
thai  almost  as  much  depends  upon  the  method  of  education  as  upon 
the  subject-matter.  There  is  hardly  a  lesson  that  may  not  be  made  to 
minister  to  that  end.  "Every  lesson,"  says  Fouillie,  "should  com- 
mence by  showing  the  theoretical  and  practical  grandeur,  the  beauty, 

*Sm   Tkt  Piatt  of  the  Pttitital  and  Social  Srienctt  in  Sladrm  Eiittcatien,  by 
WUMD  J.  Jakrs,  Pb-O. 
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and  the  philosophical  interest  of  the  question  aDder  discussion, 
its  moral  and  social  importance.  And  simitarly  every  lesson  &hoBli 
end  with  general,  elevated,  and  philosophical  conclusions."  If  sue 
instructions  were  followed,  almost  any  sort  of  knouledge  could  b 
Utilized  in  developing  social  feeling.  And  yet  tt  will  Dot  be  demo 
tlial  for  the  purpose  under  consideration  some  sorts  of  knowledge  aia 
better  than  others.  Many  have  thought  that  moral  science  is  peculi^lj 
Adapted  to  the  purpose  under  consideration.  But  Spencer,  Ward, 
Others  have  quite  conclusively  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case,  at  least 
it  is  usually  taught.  A  man  may  know  the  ten  command  men  ts  by  h< 
without  its  modifying  his  disposition  to  break  them.  The  familiarity  oi 
orientals  with  ihe  principles  of  Buddha  or  Confucius,  or  Ihe.icquainLince 
of  the  Pharisees  with  Old  Testament  precepts,  is  not  supposed  to  hare 
produced  in  them  a  superior  morality.  But  the  error  of  supposing  that 
a  knowledi^e  of  moral  principles  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  social  feeling  is  not  so  wide  of  the  mark  after  all.  I'erhaps 
the  error  is  due  to  a  superiority  of  this  class  of  ideas  in  awakeniiig 
ethical  feeling,  a  superiority  which  has  led  to  a  too  great  reliance  upon 
them.  At  all  events  it  betokens  a  partial  recognition  of  the  (act  tbit 
knowledge  to  become  dynamic  must  be  accompanied  by  the  appro- 
priate feeling,  and  moral  principles  being  expressions  of  this  feeling, 
are  naturally  supposed  to  be  roost  efficient  in  awakening  it.  The 
question  of  the  relative  values  of  knowledge  in  provoking  feelia$ 
becomes,  then,  a  question  as  lo  what  kind  of  knowledge  touches  most 
nearly  and  most  easily  the  emotions.  Here  again  we  are  brotiglil 
face  to  face  with  what  seems  lo  us  the  necessity  of  utilizing  the  social 
sciences,  for  there,  we  believe,  are  to  be  found  the  facts  which,  lying 
nearest  to  human  interests,  are  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  soaal 
feeling.  We  shall  have  lo  admit,  of  course,  that  the  teaching  ol  ibe 
so-called  humanities  does  not  always  bear  out  oui  claim.  But. 
fault  is  in  the  method,  and  not  in  the  matter  of  instruction.  The  t 
and  his  methods  may  prevent  almost  any  sort  of  knowledge 
generating  social  sentiment.  All,  perhaps,  believe  in  the  liupor 
of  studying  our  "  spiritual  embryology,"  and  that  Ihe  Greek  Ian 
furnishes  an  opportunity,  but  how  many  of  us  grubbed  through 
Anabasis  and  Homer  without  dreaming  of  the  significanre  of 
study  until,  in  later  years,  our  attention  was  called  lo  li  by  cducat 
theorists,  at  which  time,  however,  almost  all  that  we  had  learned  of 
had  slipped  out  of  our  minds.     The  leaching  of  the  moral  and  todai 
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sciences  may  be  just  as  barren  of  results,  but  the  material  which  they 
present  is  the  appropriate  basis  of  ethical  feeling. 


THE   TEACHING    OF    MORALS    AND    RELIGION. 

It  will  be  interesting  now  to  consider  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
considerations  one  or  two  of  the  studies,  the  introduction  of  which  into 
the  school  curriculum  Is  a  subject  of  debate.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
teaching  oE  morals.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  morals  should  be 
taught,  whether  formally  or  not  is  a  question  of  method.  This  much 
is  clear,  (he  interests  of  society  demand  that  the  child  be  moralized- 
It  has  been  said  that  every  individual  stands  in  relation  to  society  as  a 
sentinel  to  his  aimy.  Now  a  sentinel  must  have  a  trained  eye  and  a 
delicate  ear,  so  that  he  may  catch  the  faintest  intimation  of  the 
approach  of  danger.  But  it  is  just  as  important  to  the  army  that  he 
be  courageous,  honest,  sober,  in  order  that  he  may  correctly  report  the 
impressions  he  receives.  So  society,  which  receives  its  knowledge 
through  individual  channels,  requires  that  the  senses  of  every  indi- 
vidual be  trained,  so  that  he  may  correctly  receive  impressions,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  demands  that  his  heart  be  cultivated  in  order  that 
he  may  not  distort  them.  So  far  as  society  is  concerned  a  blunder  is 
as  bad  as  a  lie.  A  lie  is  but  an  intentional  blunder.  Here,  by  the 
way,  are  suggested  the  rational  grounds  for  truthfulness. 

A  word  may  be  said  also  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  religion  in 
the  public  schools.  The  teaching  of  religion  is  one  of  the  great 
desiderata  of  which  we  are  deprived  by  our  own  pcrverseness.  Men 
are  unwilling  to  distinguish,  and  teachers  are  unable  to  separate, 
religion  from  sectarianism.  Now,  we  are  all  agreed  that  sectarianism 
should  find  no  place  in  the  school  curriculum.  But  religion  is  a  vastly 
different  thing.  Religion  as  a  consciousness  of  relation  to  supra- 
sensible  being,  and  the  expression  of  this  consciousness  in  customs, 
institutions,  law  and  conduct  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  nature  and 
history  that  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  the  educational  process.  If 
it  is  important  to  impart  a  knowledge  oE  history  as  a  record  of  man's 
political  achievements  in  the  past,  it  is  also  important  that  what  has 
been  thought  and  said  about  the  great  subject  of  religion,  and  the 
manifold  waj^  in  which  this  thought  has  found  expression,  should  be 
a  part  of  our  knowledge.  But  this  immediately  raises  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  Bible  should  be  taught  in  our  public  schools.  I  answer 
most  decidedly  it  should ;  but  as  literature,  as  a  high  expression  of 
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spiritual  truth,  and  as  the  record  of  the  developrocDt  of  the  coDi 
«(  a  peculiar  people  concerning  the  divine  nature,  and  not  as  a 
that  is  to  be  ignorantly  worshiped.  As  literature  there  is  nothing  to 
compared  with  it.  Men  and  women  of  fine  tilerarj-  taste  and  even 
skeptical  minds  agree  to  this  proposition.  The  Bible  should  be  t^ag 
Just  as  Shakespeare  should  be  taught.  We  teach  our  children 
history  and  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  because  it  Is  thcof 
thai  we  draw  a  large  pari  o{  our  own  civil,  literary  and  orti&tic  liM 
But  is  it  not  just  as  important  that  the  history  and  the  literature  of  tli 
Jews,  from  whom  we  draw  a  large  part  of  our  religious  life,  should  be 
pari  of  the  knowledge  of  every  well-informed  person  ?  "  Ah  I  but,"ya 
say,  "there  is  a  difference.  The  Bible  is  a  divine  revelatioti,  an 
children  should  be  taught  to  reverence  it.  It  must  not  meet  oth* 
literatures  in  the  school  curriculum  lest  it  be  placed  on  the  same  platu 
and  reverence  for  it  be  lost."  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  society  wfae 
its  members  lose  all  reverence  for  the  Bible,  but  true  reverence  wi 
not  be  destroyed  by  bringing  before  the  mind  the  grounds  upon  whid 
reverence  should  be  based.  If  the  children  of  our  country  are  t3tii:;h 
to  love  ihe  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  and  are  then  shown  tin 
goodness,  truth,  and  beauty  of  the  Bible,  their  reverence  may  be 
left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

While,  ideally,  the  Bible  should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  th 
under  present  conditions,  a  good  reason  why  it  should  be  excJudd 
from  the  curriculum.  This  reason  is.  that  our  teachers  are,  at  present 
unprepared  to  teach  it.  Where  are  the  teachers  who  can  point  llu 
child's  mind  to  the  real  merits  of  the  Bible?  It  must  be  admictet 
that  they  arc  not  in  oiir  public  schools.  This  is  a  condition  for  whid 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  responsible.  To  be  ignorant  Oi 
work  of  Shakespeare  or  Milton  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  llllti 
But  ignorance  of  the  Bible  casts  no  disparaging  reflections  provid 
is  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  mock  reverence.  Ignorance  of  the  Bibl 
notwithstanding  our  Sunday  schools  (or  should  I  say  owing  to  ibefli)( 
is  widespread.  We  can  never  thoroughly  appreciate  the  Bible  nslii 
we  understand  more  of  its  truth,  and  today  we  need  a  class  of  t 
who  will  perform  for  us  a  service  not  unlike  that  of  Paul  to  the  Gi 
and  who,  from  literary  preparation  and  insight,  are  able  to  say  10 
"The  book  ye  ignorantly  worship,  that  declare  I  unto  you. 
must  not  be  understood  as  an  attempt  to  exalt  knowledge  of  rel 
systems  or  literary  appreciation  of  the  Bible  as  a  substitute   in~ 
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teacher  tor  personal  character  and  religious  feeling.  From  our  present 
'  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  the  individualistic,  the  greatest  teaching 

force  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind  of  the  child  is,  of 
I  course,  the  example  of  the  teacher,  the  embodiment  of  the  idea  of 
'  righteousness  in  a  person  moving  and  acting  in  his  presence,  the  word 

"made  desh  and  dwelling  among  men."  The  laws  of  imitation  and 
[suggestion  operate  as  powerfully  for  good  as  for  evil. 

SOCIAL   HABIT. 

We  turn   now  to  the  question  of  social  habit.     Habit  of  whatever 

i  kind  involves  a  change  in  nerve  structure.     This  may  be  most  readily 

brought  about  during  the  youthful  and  plastic  period  of  the  organism. 

How  essential  therefore  that  in  education,  steps  should  be  taken  early 

'  looking  to  the  formation  in  children  of  habits  of  social  action.    The 

question  tor  our  consideration  is.  of  course,  how  is  this  to  be  done? 

Obviously  social   habits  are  to  be  formed  as  other  habits  arc  formed, 

that  is,  by  constant  repetition  of  the  desirable  act.     "A  tendency  to 

act,"  says  Professor  James,  "  only  becomes  effectually  ingrained  in  US 

in  proportion  to  the  uninterrupted  frequency  with  which  the  actions 

actually  occur,  and  the  brain  '  grows '  to  their  use.     When  a  resolve  or 

a  line  glow  of  feeling  is  allowed  to  evaporate  without  bearing  practical 

fruit  it  is  worse  than  a  chance  lost  ;  it  works  so  as  positively  to  hinder 

I  future  resolutions  and  emotions  from  taking  the  normal   path  of  dis- 

I  charge."'     The  school  then  should  be  consciously  organized  for  the 

1  puipose  of  providing  the  largest  possible  number  of  opportunities  for 

;  social  action   in   order  that  the   desired   act  may  always   follow  the 

related  feeling.     Repetition  of  action  is  the  important  thing.     An  act 

often  repeated  may  develop  the  related  feeling.    This  is  why  the  will 

of  tlie  teacher  should  guide  the  pupil  until  he  can  see  for  himself  the 

rational  grounds  upon  which  the  action  is  based.     Those  uncompromis- 

ting  opposers- of  corporal   punishment  who  depend  entirely  upon  the 

judgment  of  the  child  are  leaning  upon  a  weak  support.     The  judgment 

of  the  child  in  regard  to  social  conduct  is  necessarily  imperfect.     He 

should  be  allowed  to  follow  it  only  so  far  as  it  leads  him  aright.     To 

riet  him  go  further  is  dangerous  to  himself,  to  the  school  and  to  the 

(community  in  which  he  is  to  live.     The  failure  of  so  many  expcri- 

nents  in  self  government  is  due  to  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  child's 

individuality  is  sacred  above  everything  else.     In  the  interest  of  society 

'  ["ijichology,  Brit/tr  Cottru,  p.  147. 
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the  development  of  a  sociit  nature  in  all  the  pupils  should  be 
the  unyielding  idea.  Corpoial  punishment,  I  admit,  should  be  dtKotu- 
aged.  The  teacher  should  feel  that  a  resort  to  it  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  failure.  But  given  the  failure  it  is  better  to  apply  the  id 
than  to  malce  the  further  and  more  disastrous  failure  of  disor^aniiin^ 
the  school  and  demoralizing  the  pupil.  If  reason  fail  to  convince  iIm 
child  of  the  error  of  his  way,  right  conduct  must  nevertheless  be  secured. 
lEven  enforced  action  may  lead  to  the  desired  habit. '^ 

Social  habit,  social  goodwill  and  social  inlelligeoce,  which  we  luie 
now  briefly  sketched,  may  not  seem  at  first  sight  to  gather  up  all  ihe 
desirable  qualities  which  we  hope  to  foster  by  education,  nor  to  pro- 
vide for  the  large  class  of  actions  usually  regarded  as  indiSerenl 
social  welfare.     But  strictly  speaking  there  are  no  indiSerenl  acii« 
All  are  to  some  extent  social.    The  characteristics  referred  to  do,  then- 
fore,  when  properly  interpreted  draw  up  into  themselves  the  essential) 
of   individual   developmenL    The  ideal   man   and  the  ideal 
would  perfectly  correspond.    There  would  be  no  surplus  of  indii 
uaJity.     Ideally  the  social  and  the  individual  aim  in  education  are 
But  the  attainment  of  perfection  in  the  individual  is  not   our  pment 
social  need.     What  society  demands  is  not  perfection  in  the  individnil 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  faculties,  but  perfect  adaptation  to  itself 
and  the  task  of  urging  it  forward  toward  the  goal  of  its  own  perfection. 
What  is  here  contended  for  is  that  so  long  as  the  aim  of  education  l> 
Individual,   or  chieUy  so,   conceptions   of   the   ideal    character   will 
necessarily  be  distorted.  |  While  the  aim  in  education  should  be  boik 
individual  and  social,  emphasis  needs  now  to  be  placed  upoo  Ihe  lattc^^fl 
And  it  is  our  belief  that  the  guiding  star  of  education  should  everbff 
the  social  aim,  which  we  have  already  expressed  by  the  word  sodalUa- 
tion- 

Socialization,  then,  as  here  set  forth  includes  all  the  individual  aint 
which  have  been  held  up  before  the  educational  world.-  It  embracn 
the  development  of  character,  the  realization  of  self,  and  the  attalO' 
ment  of  the  highest  good ;  and  it  implies  what  the  others  do  ooi, 
namely,  a  conscious  recognition  of  the  social  whole,  and  of  the  bet 
that  these  individual  ideals  can  only  be  realized  in  the  anainnent  ol 


"'  It  it  one  of  out  commoDesI  expeiiencei  that  the  mere  daing  of  gtXMl 
may  not  simply  lateiuify  out  [endency  to  do  them,  but  may  convince  o  at  At 
necesitty  ai  doing  new  ooci  wliicli  were  bidden  Itom  lu  before." — AuoCAniUa 
Moral  OrJer  amJ  Progrtts,  p.  377. 
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the  social  ideal.  Should  education  be  directed  in  accordance  with  (his 
ideal  there  would  be  a  more  conscious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
school  to  influence  the  totality  of  social  life,  to  displace  sordid  ideals, 
to  stiiDulate  civic  pride,  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  living.  The 
social  problem  is  largely  an  economic  problem.  Progress  is  in  the 
direction  of  more  wants,  "more  life  and  fuller."  Education,  there- 
fore, should  awaken  among  the  lower  classes  that  divine  discontent 
that  will  allow  no  peace  of  mind  until  a  higher  plane  of  living  is 
reached.  Not  that  education  should  result  in  a  scramble  of  individuals 
to  change  their  condition.  The  eternal  struggle  for  position,  to  get 
into  the  professions,  to  enjoy  without  creating,  to  gain  the  show  of 
worth  without  its  substance,  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  present 
individualism  in  our  education.  The  ascendency  of  the  social  ideal 
will  encourage  modest  ideas,  give  dignity  to  no  labor,  vocation  or 
profession  which  does  not  minister  to  social  welfare.  It  will  also 
make  clear  the  necessity  of  supplying  all  schools,  not  only  with  the 
best  technical  appliances,  but  also  with  all  the  conveniences  and  adorn- 
ments which  make  it  possible  for  the  school  life  to  be  of  the  highest 
order.  The  daily  presentation  of  model  living  before  ihc  eyes  of  the 
young  is  bound  to  influence  for  better  the  ideals  of  the  home.' 

E,      The  social  ideal  constantly  before  the  teacher,  the  school  and  the 
p)mmunity  will  in  a  word  strengthen  the  efficiency  of  our  educational 
E\-stem  in  guarding,  maintaining  and  advancing  our  civil,  political  and 
religious  institutions. 
I  RELATION  OF  THE  SOCIAL  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL  AIM. 

I  Throughout  the  preceding  discussion  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
reduce  the  social  aim  in  education  to  dehnile  terms,  or  to  define  its 
relation  to  the  individual  aim.  The  reader  has  been  left  free  to  infer 
that  the  two  aims  are  quite  distinct,  and  engaged  in  a  struggle  on  the 
field  of  educational  ideals  to  determine  which  shall  survive.  If  this 
inference  has  been  drawn,  thoughts  of  a  possible  reconciliation  have 
no  doubt  presented  themselves  which  before  proceeding  further  it  may 
be  well  to  consider.  hX  all  events  it  will  be  interesting  to  discover 
whether  the  duality  of  aim  suggested  by  the  litie  of  this  paper  is  real 
or  fictitious  and,  if  real,  the  nature  of  the  adjustment  which  must  be 

'  A  Chicago  molher  complained  of  the  cleanlintis  enforced  in  one  of  our  vaollon 
,  acbool*.    She  uld  il  made  Ibe  child  diualiilied  with  her  Dnn  untidy  home. 


made.  We  therefore  turn  our  attention  to  the  task  of  deflniiig  mo 
clearly  the  two  aims  under  consideration,  and  of  determining  the  tni 
relation  they  sustain  to  each  other.  As  a  preliminary  step  we  may  reca 
the  usual  formulations  of  each. 

DEFINITION    or   THE   INDIVIDDAL    OR    PSYCHOLOGICAL    AlU. 

The  individual  or  psychological  aim  in  education  is  usually  define 
as  the  development  of  character,  or  as  tBe  harmonious  developraenl  o 
all  the  human  powers.  "To  develop  in  the  individual  all  the  perfeo 
lion  of  which  he  is  capable  is  the  great  object  in  education,"  is  the  ol 
quoted  expression  of  Kant;  and  perfection,  according  to  Sir  WilJian 
Hamilton,  means  "the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  all  ou 
faculties,  corporeal  and  mental,  inlellectual  and  moral."  This  defini 
tion  of  the  aim  of  educatioD,  embodied  in  the  idea  of  the  founders 
the  Prussian  national  aystem,  has  been  echoed  by  many  of  the  Germ 
philosophers  and  borrowed  by  not  a  few  of  our  own.  Ail  are  acquainiei 
with  the  Spencerian  formula,  complete  living,'  Knowledge  and  train' 
ing,  too,  have  both  had  their  day  in  pedagogical  favor,  and  just  doi< 
some  of  the  disciples  of  Herbart  are  advancing  the  claims  of  inieresl.' 

Il  is  suthcient  for  us  to  note  that  in  all  these  formulas  there  is  no 
apparent  recognition  of  social  relationship.  All  are  expressed  in  termi 
of  the  individual.  His  so-called  faculties,  or  in  the  later  psychology 
his  nerve  centers  and  brain-tracts,  absorb  the  attention  of  the  educator. 
The  individual  and  not  society  is  the  center  of  interest.  The  aim  oi 
education  so  expressed  is  properly  denominated  individual. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  social  aim  concentrates  attention  primarily 
upon  the  social  group.  It  makes  the  requirements  of  the  civilizatioa 
into  which  the  child  is  born  the  chief  consideration  to  which  all  otheri 
are  to  be  subordinated.     These  requirements  determine  what  the  child 

■  Complete  living  is,  according  to  Spknceb,  the  ullimale  end.  The  immediile 
aim  15  the  mainlei^aQCe  of  a  proportion  between  the  degrees  of  prepatAlion  i'^ 
self-prescrvalioD,  direct  and  indirect,  parenthood,  citizenship  and  the  miscellantou 
refiDemetitt  of  life.     See  hi»  Educalion,  p.  34,  tl uq. 

■See  the  Didactic  PrincipUi  0/  Heriarl-ZiUtr-Sloj,  in  the  SuppUmtnl  to  lU 
Third  Ytarboot  of  the  National  Herbart  Society.  Herbart,  of  course,  make*  inor»lit;f 
the  highest  and  necessary  aim  of  educalion.  Interest,  "many-sided  interesC  is  o^'F 
the  more  iinmediate  aim  ol  instrU'Ction.  Bui  see  bis  /Ktlkttic  Rtvtlatiim  rf tkt  Wnvt 
or  his  Scienet  cf  Education  (English  tr.),  ch.  ii. 
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shall  study,  the  habits  and  customs  he  shall  be  taught,  the  political 
duties  he  is  to  assume,  the  religious  faith  and  spiritual  aspirations  he 
shall  adopt  for  the  conduct  of  his  life.  The  pedagogical  aim,  there- 
fore, should  be  lo  fit  him  to  perform  his  duties  in  the  various  social 
institutions."  This  aim,  which  in  contrast  with  the  individual  aim  we 
may  iilly  describe  as  social,  is  ordinarily  expressed  as  "  the  prepara^ 
lion  o£  the  individual  (or  life  in  society."  This  definition,  however,  is 
inadequate.  It  seems  to  imply  an  impossible  separation  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  society  during  the  preparative  process,  to  suggest  that  the 
individual  is  fashioned  for  his  place  in  the  social  structure  in  mtcb 
ihc  same  way  that  a  given  piece  of  material  is  prepared  for  its  place  in 
a  building.  But  society  unlike  a  building  is  a  growing  organism  and 
constantly  undergoing  a  change  of  form.  If  we  were  to  educate  the 
child  today,"  says  Professor  Dewey,"  with  reference  to  adapting  him  to 
a  supposed  state  of  things  in  the  future,  we  should  probably  find,  when 
the  time  came,  that  we  had  entirely  missed  our  mark,  and  that  the  child 
was  in  no  sense  adapted  to  his  surroundings.*  Moreover,  to  say  of 
children  that  during  the  school  period,  when  they  are  already  in  and  a 
part  of  the  social  whole,  they  are  undergoing  a  preparation  for  life  in 
society,  is  much  like  saying  that  little  fishes  in  the  early  part  of  their 
existence  are  being  prepared  for  life  in  the  water.  Not  preparation 
for  a  place  in  the  social  structure,  but  the  development  of  a  con- 
stituent element  in  that  structure  seems  lo  be  the  real  process  of 
education. 

Another  objection  to  this  expression  of  the  social  aim  is  that  it  sets 
up  the  goal  of  education  as  some  distant  good,  as  something  external 
to  the  educational  process.  This  is  a  common  defect  of  almost  all 
educational  aims.^  Even  if  we  admit  the  statement  of  President  Eliot 
that  the  goal  of  the  movement  "is  always  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, the  training  of  some  permanent  capacity  for  productiveness  or 
enjoyment,  and  the  development  of  character,"'  we  have  still  a  some- 
thing beyond,  a  land  ahead  in  which  the  new  acquisitions  and  powers 
of  the  child  are  to  have  a  special  value.  Anyone  who  will  recall  the 
many  weary  hours  he  has  spent  in  studying  something  he  could  "see 
no  sense  in  "  will  readily  understand  the  importance  of  connecting  the 

^H  '  Cf.  Rtpartof  Commitlii  of  Fifitcn,  pp.  4,  S  and  6. 

^H  ■  ItDpabU&hed  Lectures  on  Ihc  PliitaMiphy  oi  Education. 

^H  'See  Pnofessok  Dkwbv's  PtdagogU  Crttd. 

^H  •  OmlioBi,  Nov.  6,  1897. 
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aim  of  educatioa  with  the  process,  and  of 

acquisition  and  production  a  present  value 
social  aim  in  educalion  implies  a  reorganizati{ 
give  all  its  activity  a  socia]  value,  and  in  such 
and  organize  the  Eundamenta!  principles  of  a 
must,  therefore,  find  a  description  of  it,  that 
cation  and  invalidate  ihe  criticisms  suggested  i 
Among  the  recent  writers  who  have  emphj 
education  is  Professor  Smal!,  who  says  that  'i 
education  is,  first,  completion  of  the  indiviq 
the  first,  adaptation  of  the  itidlvidual  to  su4 
society  in  which  his  tot  is  cast  that  he  works  at 
in  perfecting  its  own  type,  and,  consequenllj 
favorable  to  the  development  of  a  more  perfi 
Here  the  word  education  is  used,  I  take  it,  in  I 
lie  school  education,  which  is  the  meaning  to  \ 
ent  discussion  to  limit  the  term.  In  this  br( 
that  the  completion  of  the  individual  is  the  ei 
to  be  the  ultimate  end  of  all  social  institutio 
But  in  the  narrower  sense  in  which  we  are  usin 
proper  emphasis  requires  a  reversal  of  the  pria 
as  here  expressed.  The  education  of  childro 
tarily  assumed.  We  should,  therefore,  natural! 
est  meant  to  be  subserved  is  primarily  social. 
says  that  "the  prime  problem  of  education  . 
adaptation  of  the  individual  to  social  conditia 
within  which  individuals  live,  and  move,  and 
this  implies  that  the  purpose  or  aim  is  prima 

'  This  is,  o[  course,  implied  in  the  Pestaloizian  pt 
desires  and  circumstances  of  actual  life  the  starting  |j 
led  him  to  associHtc  the  work  of  the  body  with  that  Q 
and  Gtrlrudt  this  latter  point  is  most  fully  treated. 

•  Third  Ytariooi,  National  Herbart  Society,  p.  15, 

''  American  Journal  ef  Sadalagy,  vol.  ii,  p,  839. 

<The  ultimate  aim  is  the  completion  of  the  individi 
any  particular  individuaL  "  The  function  of  society  is  ta 
create  human  peisonality,"  .  ,  .  .  "  Ihe  evolution  of  pd 
(lages  until  it  obtains  to  the  ideal  that  we  Dsme  bumanil 
Sociology,  pp.  420-431. 

^  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  vol.  ii,  p.  843. 
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shall  try  to  show  that  completion  of  the  individual  is  so  far  second- 
that  it  must  often  be  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  society,  but  here 
e  need  only  remark  that  a  proper  formulation  of  the  social  aim  must 
ve  emphatic  precedence  to  the  interests  of  the  social  group. 

Other  writers  have  incidentally  given  expression  to  the  social  aim, 
d  some  of  these  expressions  we  may  briefly  notice.     Professor  Ward 
eats  education  entirely  from  the  social  side,  considering  it  merely  as 
e  initial  means  to  the  ultimate  end  of  all  social  effort,  namely,  "happi- 
iess.'"     As  such  he  defines  it  as  the  "Universal  distribution  of  extant 
owledge."      Knowledge,  that  is,  acquaintance    with    environment, 
ves  correct  views  of  man's  relations  to  the  universe,  which  in  turn  pro- 
uce  dynamic  action  leading  to  increasing  success  in  harmonizing  nat- 
al phenomena  with  human  advantage,  that  is,  progress ;  and  progress 
the  direct  means  to  happiness.     Thus  we  have  the  series  of  means  by 
'hich,  according  to  Professor  Ward,  the  true  end  of  happiness  is  to  be 
ached.     Each  approximate  end,  he  thinks,  constitutes  a  true  means 
T  securing  the  next  respective  higher  end,  and,  therefore,  need  not 
pursued  as  an  end  in  itself,  so  that, "  the  entire  series  above  the  ini- 
.  means  may  be  safely  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  the  total  social 
ergy  be  concentrated  on  the  initial  means,"  that  is,  education.*    This 
not  the  place  to  consider  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  causal  con- 
icction  between  the  various  parts  of  this  series.     We  have  only  to  notice 
in  so  far  as  an  aim  in  education  is  implied,  it  is  primarily  individ- 
The  distribution  of  extant  knowledge  as  the  immediate  aim  is, 
hen  we  come  to  apply  it,  in  no  respect  different  from  the  old  and  now 
almost  generally  discarded  aim  of  imparting  information. 

The  remark  just  made  applies  also  to  the  aim  set  forth  by  those  who 
have  considered  education  in  its  relation  to  the  stale-  From  the 
ancient  Greek  philosophers  to  those  who  write  for  modern  periodicals, 
we  may  find  the  value  and  the  necessity  oE  education  from  this  point  of 
view  insisted  upon.  But  usually  the  state  is  identified  with  the  gov- 
ernment. Whether  they  have  affirmed,  as  did  Aristotle,  that  the  impor- 
tance of  education  is  derived  from  the  consequent  appreciation  by  the 
citizens  of  the  benefits  of  which  their  government  is  the  source; 
whether  they  have  declared,  as  did  the  founders  of  our  government, 
that  education  is  necessary  to  qualify  citizens  to  discover  any  errors  in 
the  forms  and  administration  of  government,  and  to  point  out  the 

I'  Dynamit  Sodology,  voL  11,  chapter  on  EducBlioD. 
'  Dynamu  Secieiogy,  vol  ii,  p.  iog< 
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method  of  correcting  them,  or  whether  ihey  have  merely  advocatedtk 
claims  oC  education  on  the  grounds  o[  good  citizenshtp,  ss  nutaj  m 
doing  loday,  the  aim  has  been  either  individual  or  too  Dorrowly  vxek 
Man's  relation  to  the  state  is  only  one  of  his  manifold  relaiionshipi. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  work  of  the  school  should  be  dcfiot^ 
with  reference  to  it  than  there  is  that  it  should  limit  its  attention  lo  i^ 
rclulion  of  parenthood.  But,  as  I  say,  writers  o(  this  class  hatreeilt*' 
too  narrowly  interpreted  citizenship  or  they  have  limited  thcuioof 
education  chiefly  to  its  individual  application.  We  may  not  hope  v» 
lind  among  tbem  a  correct  formulation  of  the  social  aim. 

About  as  near  an  approach  to  what  we  are  seeking  as  I  have  bee 
able  lo  find  is  contained  in  a  paragraph  written  by  Jane  Hume  CUf 
perton,  1  quote  the  whole  of  it:  "The  primary  object  and  aim  of 
scientific  general  education  is  not  culture,  but  the  adaptation  of  iadi- 
vidual  character  and  habits  to  the  prosecution  and  enjoyment  of  a  socid 
life.  This  implies  the  development  and  growth  of  a  variety  of  sympt' 
thciic  emotions,  and  the  repression  of  all  anti-social  feeliog,  leadinim 
the  habitual  extinction  of,  first,  the  passions  of  militanc)-  —  tyrsnei, 
dominanc}-,  fierce  aggression,  antagonism  ;  and,  second,  the  predalorr 
instincts  —  rapacitj-,  intrigue,  cunning,  selfish  greed.  It  implies  a  per- 
sistent teaching  from  babyhood  to  manhood  in  right  conduct,  i. /..sadt 
domestic  and  social  habits  as  tend  to  general  happiness  in  an  ethically 
organized  state.  It  implies  the  imparling  of  knowledge  of  ihe«*/ 
in  every  department  of  life,  and  the  careful  instilling  of  noble  id 
conduct  in  every  relation  of  life.  Lastly,  it  implies  the  einbclli»l 
of  existence  by  culture  and  the  practice  of  every  exquisite,  enn 
art."'  Here  we  have  "the  primary  object  and  aim  of  education' 
clearly  set  forth  as  socialization,  and  yet  there  is  little  to  indicate  tbii 
social  interests  are  uppermost  in  thought.  Moreover,  there  is  no  hi;- 
gcstion  oE  the  identi location  of  the  aim  of  education  with  the  pron*i> 


A    PROPOSED    DEFINITION   OF   THE   SOCIAL    AIM. 

Perhaps  we  may  as  well  cease  our  search  and  strive  to  formul 
ourselves  the  social  aim  in  terms  that  will  satisfy  the  objection*  wbic^ 
have  been  suggested.  But  first  lei  us  inquire  what  education  IB  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  here  employed  really  is. 

Education,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  has  always  been  tlK  aitctapi 
on  the  part  of  an  external  authority  to  develop  individual  persooillllct 

^Srienlific  UtUeriim,  p.  431. 
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the  direction  of  a  preconceived  good.     What  this  "good"  is  must 
:ways  flnds  its  explanation  in  terms  of  the  educating  power,  t  appre- 
iCnd  that  no  one  will  have  any  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  it  cannot 
the  same  when  education  is  by  the  church  that  it  is  when  it  is  by 
state  indiSerent  to  religion.     It  is  not  likely  to  be  the  same  in  a 
ispotism  as  in  a  democracy,'     Individualism  in  education  marks  a 
ge  in  the  transformation  of  this  external  authority  from  a  few  indi- 
duals  or  a  class  to  the  social  organism.  With  the  downfall  of  individ- 
1  and  class  rule,  individual  interests  become  unduly  conspicuous, 
[  with  the  rise  of  the  organic  conception  of  society  they  gradually 
I  into  their  proper  perspective.     Now  the  conception  of  the  unity 
d  authority  of  society  has  developed,  in  this  country  at  least,  so  far 
to  make  it  practically  true  that  the  external  educating  power  is  the 
cial  group,  and  the  good  toward  which  education  must  direct  the 
dividual  is  consequently  social.     Modern  education,  therefore,  is  the 
.ttempt  on  the  part  of  society  to  develop  the  experience  and  powers 
the  individual  so  as  to  give  them  aconstantly  increasing  social  value, 
his  conforms  lo  the  definition  of  education  given  by  Professor  Dewey, 
ho  says  :  "  Education  is  defined  as  the  process  of  the  reconstruction 
ir   reconstitution    of  experience,  giving    it   a  more   socialized    value 
rough  the  medium  of  increased  individual  efficiency.'"     This  defini- 
on,  he  claims,  and  the  claim   must  be  allowed,  puts  the  meaning  of 
iducalion  within  the  educative  process,  and  in  a  certain  sense  identi- 
fies the  process  with  the  aim.     The  attainment  of  the  aim  is  found  in 
the  continuance  of  the  process.   The  social  aim  of  education  may  then 
be  defined  as  the  constant  increase  of  social  efficiency  at  such  a  rale  as 
will  proiiuce  the    maximum  development  possible  to  the  school  period,  or  if 
we  desire  to  put  the  whole  content  into  one  word,  sodalitation. 

So  formulated,  what  is  the  relation  of  the  social  aim  to  theindivid- 
t  aim  ?  ,1 

THE    EDtrCATIONAL    AlU     DISTINGUISHED   FROM    THE    ETHICAL   AIM. 


Before  taking  up  this  question,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  we 
have  here  a  somewhat  different  problem  from  that  of  determining  the 
relation  of  the  ethical  aims  of  society  and  the  individual.     Ordinarily 

'  Cf.  Montesquieu,  £iprU  Jts  Lois  (Eng.  Ir..  p.  33) :  "  The  laws  of  education 
win  be  therefore  different  in  each  jpecies  of  government ;  in  monarchic*,  Ihey  will 
have  hoDDui  (or  Iticir  object  \  in  republics,  vinue ;  10  despotic  goicmment*  fear." 

*  Uapabljibed  Lectures. 
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the  problems  are  treated  as  identical,  but  this  leads  to  a  coDlntiood 
thought  for  which  there  is  do  necessity.  The  ethical  aim  Is  ultJutUt; 
the  educational,  proximalc  or  mediate.  The  latter  need  not  eiren  U 
in  line  with  the  former.  In  a  highly  miUluit  state,  (or  insUnLX.  il  ii 
easily  seen  that  social  efficiency,  the  primary  educational  demsd. 
might  be  to  a  certain  extent  a  negation  of  the  ethical  4itu.     !■ 

is  unvarying ;  the  former  changes  with  the  exigencies  o(  civ;.., 

The  one  demands  ideal  perfection  ;  the  other  relative  perfection.  Sa 
then,  while  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  tat- 
vidua!  to  society,  and  shall  thus  be  led  incidentally  to  disctus  tie 
ethical  aims  of  each,  we  need  not  confuse  this  problem  with  the  om 
we  now  have  in  hand. 


THE   SOCtAI.   AND  THK    lNDI^^DUAl.    AIM    NOT     INDEPEKDEKT. ! 

Taking  up  now  the  question  of  relationship,  it    is  htirdly 
that  anyone  would  seriously  contend  that  the  individual  and  the  : 
■im  in  education  are   independent   of  each  other.      Social  etfictcocT  | 
obviously  implies  attention  to  individual  development,  and  prr  crmtn 
the  development  of  the  individual  could  not  take  place  irichoiiti 
regard  to  social  life.      In    the    report    of  the    Committee    of  FM 
{p.  5)   the   psychological   basis  of   education    is   described   as 
"merely  formal  In  its  character,  relating  only  to  the  so-called  Tat. 
faculties,"  and  as  furnishing  a  "training  of  spiritual  powers  anak 
to  the  gymnastic  training  of  the  muscles  of  the  body.      Gyatr 
may  develop  strength  and  agility  without  leading  to  any  skill  in 
or  useful  employment.     So  an  abstract  psychological    traiains  nij 
develop  the  will,  the  intellect,  the   imagination,  or    the   metuory,  b«  | 
without    leading  to  an  exercise    of   acquired  power   in   the  talc 
of  civilization."    This  is  incontestable.     Unless  the  products  o( ' 
tion  include  the  social  spirit,  the  individual  is  educated  for  liiuisclf 
not  for  society.       Many  of  our  counterfeiters,  burglars,  bank-wrc 
boodle  politicians,  etc.,  have  acquired  their  skill,  or  its  rudiineat 
our  public  schools.      And  yet  psychological  development  caann 
wholly  abstract.    Some  reference  must  be  made  to  objective  stan<l 
The  phrase,   development  and  harmony  of  powers,  has  no  tneantB'jf 

■"At  each  step  the  duties  anJ  virtues  of  Ibe  inilividual  uc  detcnaiMil  b)' ibl 
conception  of  >  common  good  ;  hul  lhi.<>  conception  of  a  common  kuoJ  c)u>(<bJ 
growl  with  the  piogrEts  of  manluiid."  —  Ritcsu,  Primrifta  *f  StM*  /> 
p.  too. 
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udependenlly  o£  the  milieu  in  which  these  powers  are  exerted."  There 
lust  always  be  a  social  as  well  as  an  individual  side  to  the  educative 
process.  "  The  object  of  all  education,"  says  Fouilifie,  is  simultaneously 
idividual  and  social,"  and,  quoting  and  paraphrasing  Guyau,  he  con- 
Snucs,  "it  b  the  search  for  means  to  bring  the  most  intensive individ- 
itl  existence  into  harmony  with  the  most  extensive  social  life.     It, 
icrefore,  has  a  triple  end;  (i)  The  harmonious  development  in  the 
ndividual  of  all   the  capacities  proper  and  useful  to  the  race;  (a)  the 
Jevclopment  in  the  individual  of  such  capacities  as  are  peculiar  to  him, 
long  as  such  development  will  not  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the 
Tganism  ;  (3)  to  arrest  and  checlc  the  tendencies  and  instincts  which 
Day  disturb  that  equilibrium,  /.  e,,  to  aid   heredity  in  proportion  as  it 
ends  to  create  permanent  superiority  in  the  race,  and  to  resist  its  influ- 
Sce  when  it  tends  to  accumulate  causes  pernicious  to  the  race  Itself."' 
is  obvious,    then,  that    the  individual    and    social    aim  cannot    be 
livorced.     The  individual    phase    presents    itself  in    the   necessity   of 
leveloping  individual  tastes,  capacities  and  powers ;  the  social  in  every 
Itempt  to   determine  the  social  values  of  these  acquired  powers.     To 
juote  Professor  Dewey  once  more,  "It  is  not  the  mere  individual  as 
individual  who  makes  the  final  demand  for  moral  action,  who  estab- 
lishes the  final  end ;  or  furnishes  the  final  standard  of  worth.     It  is  the 
Constitution  and  development  of  the  larger  life  into  which  he  enters 
which  settles  these  things.     But  when  we  come  to  how  the  individual 
is  to  meet  the  moral  demands,  of  how  he  is  to  realize  the  values  within 
limself,  the  question  Is  one  which  concerns  the  individual  as  an  agent. 
lence  it  must  be  answered  in  psychological  terms." '  The  (act  appears 
I  obvious  that  without  further  discussion  we  may  safely  assert  that  the 
l^ms  we  are  discussing  are  not  independent.     Are  they  then  identical? 

THE   SOCIAL   AND     THE    INDIVIDUAL   AIU    NOT   IDENTICAL. 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that  since  there  can  be  no  education,  no 

"development  of  powers,  without  both  individual  and  social  considera- 

lions,  the  two  aims  are  one,  that,  psychological  development  Implies 

cial  adaptation;  completion  of  the  individual,  the  maintenance  and 

Ivance  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  social  life.     But  upon  closer  inspection 

re  shall  find  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

'  Cf.  Run.  Ouiliimef  Ptdaeogia,  p.  68;  also  Pbofessok  Diwby's /Wo^oftV 

'Edutaliett  from  a  National Standfoint,  p.  I4. 
>  Hcrban  Society,  Third  Ytarbtmi,  p.  10. 
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Id  the  first  place  we  must  not  be  misled  by  what  has  jnst  been  said 
about  the  inseparable  connection  between  the  social  and  individual 
phases  of  the  educational  process.  It  is  true  that  they  are  opposiCS 
sides  of  the  same  thing,  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  same  coin.  Bui 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  aim  in  education.  An  education  in 
vice,  tor  instance,  would  necessitate  due  observance  of  social  criteria 
for  the  powers  developed.  It  could  not  be  exclusively  individual  as  xa 
process.  And  yet  we  may  safely  assume  that  in  the  school  for  thieves 
and  pickpockets,  discovered  by  the  police  sometime  ago  in  Chicago, 
the  aim  was  strictly  individual.  And  so  we  see  that  we  have  settled 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  social  and  individual  aims  in 
education  when  we  have  discovered  that  it  is  impossible  to  sever  lh« 
psychological  and  social  sides  of  the  process. 

In  the  second  place,  the  assumption  that  a  conscious  attempt  al 
securing  the  completion  of  the  individual  in  terms  of  his  own  powera, 
is  the  best  way  to  bring  about  social  progress,  and  it  is  therefore  immar 
tertal  whether  we  make  the  aim  individual  or  social,  that  they  both 
come  to  the  same  thing,  is,  in  our  judgment,  a^  has  already  been  sug- 
gested, incorrect.  For,  if  individual  perfection  be  the  object  strived 
for,  the  school  must  provide  in  our  imperfect  civilization  an  artificial 
environment  in  which  all  these  qualities  of  perfection  may  have  their 
value  and  flourish.  But  some  of  the  products  of  this  environment 
will  not  bear  transplanting  in  the  uncongenial  soil  of  actual  life. 
When  the  school  surroundings  no  longer  exist,  when  this  perfectly 
rounded  character  finds  himself  thrust  out  into  the  new  environment 
of  an  imperfect  social  life,  he  finds  that  he  is  unprepared  for  it,  that 
he  is  a  round  peg  in  a  square  hole.  No  part  of  his  nature  has  been 
neglected,  all  his  powers  have  been  harmoniously  developed,  but  h( 
finds  that  he  has  got  to  make  a  living,  for  instance,  in  an  intensely 
bitter  struggle  for  existence,  and  some  of  his  qualities  are  found  to  be 
a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  He  strives  unsuccessfully  to  succeed, 
may  even  want  to  give  a  pull  at  the  chariot  of  progress,  but  there  i^ 
no  place  where  he  can  hitch  on,  and  no  harness  to  fit.  With  all  hii 
equally  balanced  powers  he  finds  himself  a  failure.  Society  has  DO 
place  for  him.  ( In  short  a  perfect  individual  in  our  modern  social 
environment  would  be  a  monstrosity./  Such  a  being  has  never  existed. 
Even  Christ  has  no  claim  to  perfection  on  the  basis  of  anything  els« 
but  adaptation  to  the  task  he  performed. .  What  society  needs  today  ii 
individuals  who  are  especially  strong  in  certain  qualities,  abnormall/ 
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"Oevelopcd  if  you  please,  who  will  inSuence  social  life  in  particular 
directions,  lifting  up  in  their  own  characters,  and  magnifying,  the 
missing  elements  in  social  well  being,  and  drawing  all  men  unto  them. 
When  the  life  of  the  Jewish  nation  had  become  cold  and  formal,  narrow 
ad  selfish,  hard  and  cruel,  it  was  an  anchorite  living  in  the  wilderness 
locusts  and  wild  honey,  who  was  best  adapted  to  the  task  of  assist- 
[iglhem  in  realizing  their  true  needs.  Luther,  in  Germany,  John  Knox, 
Scotland,  great  men  everywhere,  illustrate  the  fact  that  individual 
limpletion  and  the  highest  possible  social  service  are  not  neces- 
rily  concomitant.  Social  efficiency  demands  conformity  of  individual 
■pacities  and  powers  to  a  state  of  imperfection,  to  a  division  of  labor 
etermined  by  the  stage  of  civilization.  Like  the  cells  of  a  biological 
rganism,  therefore,  the  individual  must  sacrifice  his  own  completion 
the  needs  of  the  whole.  Narrow  specialization,  though  fatal  to 
idividuaJ  perfection  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  often  best  sub- 
ves  the  interests  of  society.  Education  must  always  recognize  this, 
ud  this  recognition  implies  that  its  aim  must  ever  be  primarily  social. 
Lll  this  is  but  to  say  that  the  school  must  always  recognize  the  fact  that 
:  must  bear  some  sort  of  relation  to  the  civilization  in  which  it  is 
laced.' 

SOCIETY   AND   THE    INDIVIDUAL. 

But  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  individual  completion  to  social  prog- 
will  be  denied  by  some.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  look 
Kther  closely  at  the  question  which  ts  continually  arising  in  all  social 
id  philosophical  discussion,  namely,  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  individual  to  society.  The  bearing  of  this  question  upon  the  main 
problem  we  are  discussing  is  almost  obvious.  If  the  interests  of  society 
and  the  individual  are  one,  then  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  emphasize 
the  one  educational  aim  or  Ihe  other.  If  they  are  opposed  it  then 
becomes  a  question  of  values.  If  they  are  neither  identical  nor  opposed 
another  solution  of  our  main  problem  will  be  suggested. 

■Among  tliose  who  have  clearly  recogniicd  the  necessilyofsncrificing  individual 
oompletioi)  lo  Ihe  good  of  the  race  is  Schilleb,  ntio  puints  out  that  the  Creeks  "  were 
ottttKed  to  renounce  the  totality  of  Iheir  being,  and  to  follow  diScrent  and  scpliale 
roads  in  order  lo  Seek  afler  Iruth."  "I  will  readily  admit  lo  ypu,"  be  says,  "thai, 
ultbough  this  splitting  up  of  their  being  was  unfavorable  for  individuals,  it  wnii  (he 
only  toad  open  for  the  progress  of  the  race."  Though  unfavomble  to  the  individual, 
there  is  still  lome  compensation,  for,  as  Schillek  himself  says,  the  individual  in  Ihe 
eierciM  of  special  aptitudes  gaini  in  depth  what  be  is  penoitled  lo  lose  in  exleosion. 
Sec  Mahitiial  Ltlun,  pp.  40  and  43. 
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Every  student  of  ethics  knows  that  throughout  the  historj  ef 
thouglit  the  rcUiion  of  the  individual  to  society  has  CD^agcd  ttie»tw»- 
tion  of  the  profoundcst  thinkers,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  CbiiHiu 
fathers,  the  leading  scholastics  of  the  middle  ages,  Kant.  Hegel,  Hobbn, 
Hume,  Locke,  and  other  great  intellects  being  among  them.  Aof 
reniurks  on  the  subject  by  the  present  writer  may.  therefore,  seem  liltt 
a  piece  of  presumption  for  which  an  apology  is  required.  I  have  oalr 
to  say  that  in  the  present  discussion  the  question  cannot  be  avoided 
In  fact  it  underlies  all  ethical,  social,  economic  and  political  tbeoty. 
In  all  discussions  of  this  kind  some  solution  of  this  question  must  be 
accepted,  arrived  at  or  tacitly  assumed,  It  is  my  purpose  to  set  forti 
briefly  the  solution  which  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  mast  satisfadorr. 
My  form  of  presentation  is  new  to  me,  though  I  dare  say  othen  h«it 
put  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  tRil- 
inent  of  the  subject  is  often  vague  and  inconclusive.  Some  haw 
thought  to  dispose  of  it  by  reducing  the  individual  lo  cero.  Doubt- 
less it  is  true  that  so  far  as  the  rational  human  being  is  concerned  be 
has  no  existence  apart  from  society.  But  everyone,  I  think,  feels  tku 
whatever  he  may  be  he  is  in  the  presence  of  an  objective  order  » 
which  he  must  in  some  manner  adjust  himself.  In  Hegelian  phruc- 
ology  there  is  a  self  and  not-self,  and  neither  philosophy  nor  logic  cao 
rid  one  of  the  feeling  of  this  duality.  It  may  be  shown  that  what  or 
call  the  subjective  is  in  its  essence  social,  or  that  the  social  exists  only 
in  the  medium  of  individual  consciousness,  but  that  does  not  soh-e  ibe 
difficulty.  What  the  individual  essentially  is  in  his  nature  is  aa 
important  psychological  question,  but  sociology  is  chiefly  tDtercsied 
iu  his  attitude  toward  society.  Not  what  he  owes  society,  but  bo* 
much  he  is  willing  to  pay  is  the  subject  of  immediate  social  concern. 
Others  have  shown  an  ideal  identity  of  interests  between  the  indiridaal 
and  society,  and  disregarded  the  actual  negation  of  this  identity  by  tbf 
conduct  of  a  large  majority  of  the  race.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  assert 
that  the  interests  of  a  selfish  and  grasping  monopolist,  for  insurice, 
are  identical  with  those  whom  he  despojls.  Perhaps  they  should  be. 
but  that  proposition  should  be  carefully  discriminated  from  the  sUIC- 
mcnl  that  they  arc.     Even  when  we  read  Emerson's  lines, 

Let  Love  repine  or  Reason  chafe. 

There  came  a  voice  wiihout  reply, 
ris  man's  perdition  to  be  safe 

When  for  the  Truth  he  ought  to  die. 
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id  apply  them  in  any  concrete  case,  we  know  that  there  arc  many 
lom  "ihe  voice"  never  reaches,  and  who  fear  no  perdition  except 
that  which  society  will  make  for  them  for  a  neglect  of  social  duty.  If 
it  be  said  that  such  persons  have  no  adequate  conception  of  their  true 
interests,  I  answer  that  clearness  of  thought  demands  that  we  carefully 
I  distinguish  their  actual  interests  from  what  those  interests  might  be. 
The  interests  of  an  individual  vary  with  the  extent  of  his  personality. 
Still  others,  recognizing  the  perpetual  struggle  going  on  between  sub- 
jective self-will  and  the  obligation  of  an  objective  order,  and  "  between 
'  Ihe  wants  of  an  individual  and  the  mechanism  of  ordered  political  life 
by  which  these  wants  are  not  all  satisfied,"'  overlook  a  possible  recon- 
ciliation, and  thus  leave  us  with  the  feeling  that  a  part  of  the  problem 
I  has  been  neglected.  We  shall  strive  to  avoid  this  neglect  as  well  as 
Ihe  vagueness  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
non 
forn 


THE    IDEALISTIC   SOLtTTION   OF   THE    PROBLEM. 


Perhaps  it  will  aid  us  in  getting  at  the  problem  if  we  consider  for  a 
tnoment  the  solutions  accepted  by  different  schools  of  thought  as 
'formulated  by  some  of  their  representatives.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
writers  of  text-books  on  ethics.  "  A  being  who,  like  man,"  says  Muir- 
head,  "'  is  a  little  higher  than  the  animals,  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
can  only  realize  his  own  life  in  so  far  as  he  realizes  the  life  of  the  society 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  To  maintain  himself  in  isolated  independ- 
ence, to  refuse  to  be  compromised  by  social  relations,  is  the  surest  way 
to  fail  to  realize  the  good  he  seeks."'  And  another  says,  "  We  can 
realize  our  true  self  only  by  realizing  social  ends.  In  order  to  do  this  we 
must  negate  the  merely  individual  self,  which,  as  we  have  indicated,  is 
not  the  true  self.  We  must  realize  ourselves  by  sacrificing  ourselves.' 
Here  we  have,  of  course,  the  paradox  of  Christian  ethics,  "die  to 
live,"  "he  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it."  Those  who  support  tliis 
view  arc  fond  of  tracing  through  all  nature  a  law  of  sacrifice,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that  such  a  law  cannot  be  its  own  explanation. 
A  similar  solution  is  reached  by  many  of  those  who  approach  the  prob- 
lem from  the  side  of  social  science.  Observing  the  relations  of  inier- 
dependence  existing  in  society,  they  come  forward  with  the  declaration 
,  that  social  solidarity  unifies  all  interests  and  is  the  rational  ground  for 

■  LOTXS,  Microsmot,  vol.  ii,  p.  JJ. 

'ElimaUiBf  Elhia.^.  l6o. 

'  Mackenzie.  Manual «/  EtMitt,  p.  ajt. 
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all  moral  conduct.  "As  you  are  a  part  of  haa 
your  prosperity,  and  its  sufferings  your  snffei 
which  is  good  for  humanity,  you  do  good  to  i 
that  which  is  injurious  to  it,  you  inflict  an  inji 
flourishing  humanity  is  your  paradise,  a  decaying 
The  poets  have  said  as  much ;  Lowell,  Mereditl 
And  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  is 
not  truth.  For,  as  a  recent  writer  has  said,  "it 
that  we  thrive  only  when  the  group  thrives ;  tl 
in  a  network  of  social  relationships,  we  cannot  fi 
body  fares  ill ;  that  labor  for   the  corporate 

dividends The  lot  of  the  individ 

from  the  fortune  of  the  group  for  him  to  sni 
just  as  the  capitalist  may  profitably  steal  a  fra 
raises  his  taxes  thereby.'"  This  so-called  ui 
particular  individual  interests  in  the  idea  of  sacri 
or  of  social  solidarity,  may  be  said  to  be  the  ph 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  trouble  with  it  is 
reality.  It  is  too  much  in  the  air.  It  neglects 
able  facts  of  real  life. 

THE    BIOLOGICAL   SOLUTION   OF  THB 

As  Opposed  to  this  solution,  we  may  quote  a 
from  a  book  which  recently  provoked  a  good 
refer  to  Kidd's  Social  Evolution.  In  a  chaptt 
Sanction  for  Progress,  he  says,  "  There  emerges 
a  fundamental  principle  that  underlies  that  sot 
has  been  in  progress  throughout  history,  and  wl 
accelerated  pace  in  our  modern  civilization.  It 
ment  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  those 
to  which  he  belongs  are  not  identical.  The  tcJ 
individual  must  always  be  that  the  present  tim 
therein  are  all  important  to  him.  Yet  the  foi 
out  our  development  are  primarily  concerned 
of  the  individual,  but  with  those  widely  differt 
organism  subject  to  quite  other  conditions 
indefinitely  larger  life.     These  latter  interests  a 

'Max  Nordau,  quoted   by  E.  A.  Rou  in  Amerieai 

iii,  p.  504. 

•  Oj>.  cil.  p.  506, 
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^eater  than  those  of  &11}'  class  of  individuals :  they  are  greater  than 
aJI  the  interests  of  any  single  generation.  Nay  more,  as  we  shall  see, 
they  are  greater  than  those  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  whole  series  of 
generations.  And  in  the  development  which  is  in  progress  it  is  a  first 
principle  of  evolutionary  science  that  it  is  these  greater  interests  that 
must  be  always  paramount.  The  central  fact  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronied  in  our  progressive  societies  is,  therefore,  that  the  interests  of 
the  social  organism  and  those  of  the  individuals  comprising  it  at  any 
time  are  actually  antagonistic;  they  can  never  be  reconciled  ;  they  are 
inherently  and  essentially  irreconcilable."  Mr.  Kidd  then  concludes 
that  there  is  no  rational  sanction  for  conduct  performed  in  the  interest 
of  society.  This  view  in  contrast  with  the  idealistic  solution  of  the 
problem  may  be  called  biological,  for  it  is  usually  held,  I  believe,  by  those 
who  approach  the  problem  from  the  biological  side.  As  the  idealistic 
solution  has  too  slight  a  regard  for  reality,  restricting  itself  to  a  pos- 
sible future,  GO  the  biological  solution  hovers  too  near  reality.  It 
regards  quantity  of  life  rather  than  quality.  It  is  based  upon  a  too 
narrow  utilitarianism.  Is  it  possible  to  synthesize  these  two  views  into 
a  harmonious  and  rational  one  embracing  the  truth  of  each  and  avoid- 
ing its  errors  ?  We  believe  it  is,  and  that  in  this  higher  synthesis  we 
shall  see  more  clearly  than  ever  that  the  chief  task  of  education  is  to 
bring  about  a  real  identity  between  Individual  and  social  interests,  and 
that  the  individual  aim  must  ever  be  subordinated  to  the  social.    ,  ^^       ' 

THE    ANTITHESIS    BETWEEN    FEELING    AND    FUNCTION.  ' 

To  begin  with,  wc  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  successfully  denied 
that  there  is  in  general,  and  that  there  always  has  been,  a  fundamental 
antagonism  between  the  individual  and  society.  To  set  this  forth  in 
the  clearest  possible  manner  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  beyond  the 
origin  of  society  and  consider  the  biological  development  of  organisms 
irrespective  of  their  relations  to  one  another.  We  shall  there  find  that 
in  the  genesis  and  development  of  feeling  a.s  an  aid  to  function,  that 
is,  to  the  preservation,  perpetuation,  and  improvement  of  the  organism, 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two.  Or  in  other  words, 
there  is  no  causal  relation  between  a  given  pleasurable  or  painful  sen- 
sation, and  the  result  it  accomplishes  in  preserving,  perpetuating,  or 
perfecting  the  organism  experiencing  it."  And  yet  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions, or  the  avoidance  of  painful  ones,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 

>  Pbofessob  Lestek  F.  Waid,  Oytiamit  SotioUgy,  vol.  ii.  p.  lai. 
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is  the  sole  motive  of  the  creature  to  action.  Its  aim  is  the  widest  possible 
range  of  pleasurable  experiences.     Some  of  these  experiences  are  sure 
10  conflict  with  its  own  preservation,  perpetuation,  and  improvement, 
which  may  be  called  the  end  of  nature.     That  there  exists  at  any  time^H 
a  sort  of  harmony  between  the  end  of  nature,  /.  e.,  preservation,  perpet-Hj 
uation  and  improvement,  and  that  of  the  organism,  (.  e.,  feeling,  is  due 
solely  to  the  fact  that  only  those  creatures  which  have  found  pleasure  in  ^k 
actions  which  minister  to  the  end  of  nature  have  survived.     "  It  is  not^f 
generally  perceived,"  says  Professor  Ward,  "  that  there  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  depart  from  it"  (i.  e.,  this  harmony).     "The  organism  itself ^J 
has  no  reason  for  maintaining  it.     Its  end  being  feeling,  it  has  no^| 
motive  to  pursue  other  ends.     If,  in  a  changing  environment,  it  is 
impelled  to  perform  acts  that  are  opposed  lo  its  safety  or  that  of  its^^ 
race,  it  will  perform  them  in  harmony  with  the  inexorable  law  of  its^| 
nature.     The  penalty  for  such  acts  is  extinction,  and  this  has,  in  fact,      ' 
been  the  fate  of  millions  of  beings.     The  organic  world  has  developed 
under  a  law  which  may  be  called  the  elimination  of  the  wayward.'     K 
special  illustration  may  help  to  make  this  plain.    Take  for  instance  the 
phenomena  of  nutrition.     Why  does  eating  result  in  preserving  and 
building  up  the  tissues  of  the  organism?     Obviously  it  is  not  because 
the  organism  is  aiming  at  such  an  end.    Its  sole  aim  is  the  satisfaction 
derived  from  the  process.    In  pursuing  this  aim  it  may,  and  often  does, 
take  into  the  system  material  which  is  injurious.     The  fact  that  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  it  does  so  are  comparatively  few  only 
means  that  in  the  cosmical  evolutionary  process  the  variations  in  lis 
gustatory  apparatus  and  that  of  its  progenitors  have  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  functional  activities.     The  answer,  then,  to  the  old  question, 
Do  we  live  to  eat  or  eat  to  live?  is  that  we  do  neither.    We  eat  because 
we  find  a  satisfaction  in  so  doing,  between  which  and  living  there  is  no 
necessary  connection.     An  act  may  produce  pleasure  without  neces- 
sarily ministering  to  function. 

A  PARALLEL  ANTITHESIS  BETWEEN  INDIVIDUAL   AND   SOCIAL   INTERBSTS. 

If  this  fundamental  antithesis  between  feeling  and  function  isi 

admitted,  we  may  now  pass  to  the  genesis  of  society,  where  we  shall 
find  the  beginning  of  an  antithesis  in  every  way  parallel.     The  aim  of 
the  individual  is  still  enjoyment ;  that  of  the  new  social  organism  can ' 
be  nothing  less  than  its  own  existence  and  improvement.     If  to  find' 

'  Inttrnalianal  Journal  of  Elkici,  vo].  viii,  p,  176. 
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joyment  ibe  individual  follows  the  blind  impulses  of  hia  own  nature, 

vJDUsly  society  is  impossible.      OC  the  inRnitude  of  possible  pleasure 

oducing  activities,  only  a  certain  class  are  advantageous  to  society. 

These  must  be  secured.    The  very  beginning  of  society  therefore  insti- 

les  a  conflict  between  group  interests  and  (hose  of  the  wayward  indi- 

idual.     If  society  is  to  be  preserved,  perpetuated,  and  improved,  some 

rmony  must  be  brought  about.     This  is  accomplished,  as  before,  by 

e  elimination  or  modification  of  the  wayward,  in  which  nature  is 

isisted  by  the  penal  and  other  artificial  regulations  of  socicly.'     The 

adual  perfecting  of  this  harmony  has  marked  the  progress  of  civiliza- 

OQ.     Until  it  is  complete  there  will  always  be  what  may  very  well  be 

led  a  condict  between  society  and  the  individual. 

1  know  what  will  be  said  to  all  this:  that  the  antithesis  between 

ling  and  function  was  just  because  the  organism  did  not  realize  its 

e  interests;  that  the  maximum  amount  of  feeling  was  only  possible 

rough  functional  activity,  and  that  in  the  case  of  society  and  the 

dividual,  waywardness  was  proof  of  shortsightedness.     But  while  we 

lieve  that  this  reply  overlooks  the  fact  that  mere  duration  of  life  does 

got  imply  maximum  enjoyment,  and  that  individual  interests  are  for 

e  moment,  as  it  were,  and  are  based  upon  a  narrow  personalit}',  while 

cial  interests  are  for  the  ages,  we  need  only  say  that  all  we  desire  to 

sist  upon  is  that  the  antithesis,  such  as  we  have  presented,  did  and 

'does  now  in  fact  exist.  (The  individuaJ's  interests,  as  most  individuals 

are  now  constituted,  do  not  in  any  sense  coincide  with  those  of  society. 

They  can  only  be  made  to  do  so  by  extending  the  personality  of  (he 

individual  so  as  to  include  all  social  interests.     The  identification  is 

not  actual  but  potential.     The  antagonism,  then,  which  Mr.   Kidd 

posits  between  the  individual  and  society  does  not  imply,  as  some  of 

bis  critics  allege,  "  a  conception  of  society  as  a  mere  aggregate  of  abso- 

Ilutcly  severed  selves,  ignoring  the  common  life  or  treating  it  as  soine- 
Ibing  separate  from  the  life  of  the  individuals,  and  requiring  a  separate 
provision  for  its  sustenance."*  All  that  is  necessarily  implied  is  that 
Uie  widest  possible  play  of  pleasurable  human  activities  is  inconsistent 
}  '  Cf.  SCHILLXK,  jEilkifical  Ltttert,  p.  34  :  "  If  the  subjective  man  is  in  conilicl 
wUh  Ihe  objeclive.  and  contradicts  him  in  the  chsnicter  of  a  people,  90  thai  only  the 
oppression  of  the  former  can  give  victory  to  the  latlei.  then  the  state  will  lake  up  Ibe 
tevciB  aspect  of  (he  law  against  the  ciliien,  and  in  tader  not  to  fall  a  sactifice,  it  will 

iave  to  crush  underfoot  such  a  hostile  individuality,  without  any  eompfomise." 
■See  AiaerUtiH  Jaumal «/ Sociekty.  vol.  i,  p.  30a. 
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with  social  life.  Id  asserting  the  imposstbility  of  a  recoodlialioo d 
Individual  and  social  interests,  however,  Mr.  Kidd  neglects  the  pos)- 
bilities  of  natural  evolution,  assisted  by  the  contrivances  of  socielT.a 
modifying  the  activities  and  intctesis  of  the  individual.  The  cvjaSiC 
will  continue  only  until  the  influences  of  social  disciplJae  and  cdiKsiKG 
have  developed  in  the  individual  a  feeling  of  social  unity  so  stf  oag  tbfl 
any  form  of  unsocial  conduct  will  produce  in  htm  more  pain  tbs 
happiness. 


THE   RATIONAL   SANCTIOH   Of   SOCIAL    SERVICB. 

In  (he  last  remark  the  reconciliation  between  individual  and  yxi^ 
interests  which  we  have  had  in  mind,  and  the  part  which  educatioB  8 
to  play  in  realizing  it,  are  so  plainly  implied  that  further  expansioo  K 
the  thought  may  seem  unnecessary.  And  yet,  tioless  I  am  deceiwi 
very  few  of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  of  social  setrin 
have  a  very  distinct  idea  as  to  why  the  individnal  should  stint » 
promote  the  general  happiness.  They  have  either  accepted  the  pris 
ciple  on  authority,  or  unable  lo  find  any  rational  sanction  for  sodi 
conduct,  have  declared  ihe  necessity  of  frightening  the  individuil  to 
act  against  his  interests  by  threatening  him  with  some  mystcricai 
force.  A  lew  words  may,  therefore,  be  added  to  bring  into  clewfl 
Ijghi  the  fact  thai  social  service,  or  in  other  words  Ihe  ideoti6calioi3  o( 
the  interests  of  the  individual  with  those  of  society,  rests  upon  »  »oW 
a  rational  basis  as  any  other  conduct  whatsoever. 

The  great  commandment  lo  all  men  is  still  "that  ye  lote 
another."'  But  everyone  must  admit  that  this  injunction  caanot  Ix 
obeyed  merely  by  an  exercise  of  the  will.  Moreover,  it  needs  mW 
interpretation  in  order  to  rationalize  it.  Its  correlative  is  "tern  on 
another,"' but  the  question  remains,  why?  The  answer  takes  at  M 
once  into  psychology.  It  is  a  principle  in  that  science  that  every  idc 
or  feeling  tends  to  manifest  itself  in  action,  and  the  performoan 
any  activity  lends  lo  develop  the  related  feeling.  Let  an  idea 
dominate  in  the  mind,  "lei  no  other  ideas  succeed  in  disphci 
and  whatever  motor  eSects  belong  to  it  by  nature  will  inevitably 
—  its  impulsion,  in  short,  will  be  given  to  boot,  and  will  manliest 
as  a  matter  of  course."'    And  so  on  the  other  hand  if  a  given 

'John.  "S!ia.  '7- 
•  Gftladuu,  l■■^^. 
■JAUKS,  Ptsikekgf,  p.  448. 
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)f  action  is  begun  graluilously,  and   persisted  in.  the  related  feeling 

Fill  by  and  by  be  developed.     EHort  and  idea  may  either  be  used  to 

all  forth  the  other.     This  being  true,  love  and  service  are  related  as 

lutual  cause  and  effect.     Develop  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  others  and 

jlhe  impulse  to  serve  them  appears.    Serve  others  by  sheer  force  of  will 

ind  sympathy  will  soon  manifest  itself.     The  command,  then,  to  love, 

ind  serve  one  another,  or  in  other  words,  to  promote  the  happiness  of 

ciety,  is  at  bottom  simply  this:/ Extend  your  interests,  enlarge  your 

'personality,  for  by  so  doing  you  increase  your  capacity  for  pleasurable 

experiences.     An    individual   who  truly   loves  another  has  made  the 

linterests  of  that  other  his  own,  and  has  thereby  doubled  his  possi- 

[biliiy  of  happiness.     The  service  oE  that  other  is  justified  on  purely 

lilitatian  grounds.     He  is  in  a  very  real  sense  serving  himself.     And 

with  the  service  of  society.     He  who  has  developed  a  perfect  fcel- 

(ing  of  unity  with  society  would  never  think  of,  nor  desire  any  bene- 

liicial  condition  for  himself,  in  the  benefits  of  which  others  are  not 

included.'     He  has  built  up  within   himself  a  mass  of  feelings  which 

Ithe  violation  of  any  social  interest  would  compel  him  to  break  through, 

land  which  would  afterward  have  to   be  encountered   in    the  form  of 

liemorse.'     The  ultimate  rational  sanction  of  his  conduct,  of  all  altru- 

rfstic  eSort,  in  fact,  is  just  in  this,  that  it  ministers,  or  will  minister,  to 

I  his  own  satisfaction. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society  is 
either  that  of  an  irreconcilable  antagonism  nor  that  of  a  natural  and 
ssary  harmony  of  interests,  but  rather  that  of  a  being  with  a  mul- 
licuy  of  possible  activities  only  some  of  which  are  socially  advan- 
itageous,  and  who  is  to  be  disciplined  and  educated  until  his  impulses 
I  are  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  society.     In  undergoing  this  dis- 
cipline and  education,  he  need  suffer  no  loss  of  happiness,  for  the  result- 
ing extension   of  his    interests   and    his    personality   may   more  than 
compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  happiness  due  to  the  restriction  of  his 
conduct  to  a  particular  class  of  activities.     It  follows  that  for  his  own 
good,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  others,  his  interests  must  be  secondary, 
he  must  yield  himself  to  discipline,  he  must  recognize  that  his  rational 
relation  to  society  is  that  of  subordination. 

The  bearing  of  this  conclusion  upon  the  relation  of  the  social  and 
Individual  aim  in  education  is  apparent.    It  reveals  the  primary  task 

I       'See  Mn.L,  Ulilitariamtm,  p.  31. 
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of  education  as  that  of  assisting  nature  in  developing  the  social,  and 
eliminating  the  unsocial  impulses.  The  performance  of  this  task  is 
accomplished  through  the  extension  of  interest  in  the  right  directioB> 
Individual  faculties  and  powers  must  receive  due  attention.  Socicn^ 
must  avail  itself  of  all  special  aptitudes  that  will  subserve  its  interests, 
and  must,  therefore,  raise  them  to  their  highest  power.  The  individual 
aim  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  But  the  first  great  demand  is  progress- 
toward  a  union  of  interests-  Moral  education  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance. The  relation  of  the  social  and  individual  aim  in  education  is, 
therefore,  one  of  superiority  and  subordination.  The  primary  aim  is 
social. 

■  Tbe  Herbartians,  in  their  doctrine  of  interest  seem  to  overlook  or  at  least  to  \vf 

fKt  little  stress  upon  the  <[Ucslicm  of  values.  Perhaps  ihey  do  not  see  that  the  devei- 
opmeiit  and  expansion  of  interests  should  be  accompanied  by  aD  atrophy  and  elimi- 
nation of  tiiteiests.  If  the  interests  and  activities  of  the  unsocialized  individual  be 
represented  by  n  circle,  a  section  □)  this  circle  will  represent  those  (hat  are  socislty 
advanlBgeooa,  Now  the  process  of  education  \i  the  etdnrgemenl  of  this  section, 
which  cannot  take  place,  of  course,  without  a  decrease  in  the  remainder  of  the  circle. 
Tlie  illuslrBlion  is  not  complete,  however,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  art:  of  the  sec- 
tion reprcsctiting  socially  beneficial  activities  is  continually  lengthening  its  radius. 
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id  price. 

PLAN   AND   PURPOSK. 

The  National  Herbart  Society  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
:curing  a  scientific  study  and  discussion  of  leading  problems  in 
ublic  education.  It  has  thus  far  published  five  Yearbooks  with  their 
upptements,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  deepen  the  knowledge 
d  interest  of  teachers  in  important  questions. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  society  to  secure  the  ablest  treatment  of 
ese  topics  in  the  Yearbooks,  and  a  free  and  full  discussion  of  them 
every  important  standpoint.  A  Yearbook  is  published  and  dis- 
'tributed  to  the  members  in  June  of  each  year,  about  a  month  before 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  A  Supplement 
is  also  published  and  sent  to  the  members  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  in  February  of  each  year. 
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I 

^M  The  society  desires  the  regular  membership  of  all  teachers  and 
^H)thers  who  are  interested  in  the  questions  discussed.  Membership  costs 
^^one  dollar  per  year  for  each  person,  and  entitles  the  member  to  one 

Yearbook  and   Supplement.     Previous   Yearbooks  and   Supplements 

may  be  had  at  the  same  rate. 


LOCAL  CLUBS. 


^H     Many  local  Herbart  Clubs  have  been  formed  throughout  the  United 

^^tates  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  Yearbooks  and  Supplements. 

Where  a  local  club  of  four  or  more  persons  is  organised  the  fee  for 

each  person  is  75  cents  per  year.     In  such  cases  the  organizer  of  the 

I  club  will  remit  the  fees  to  the  Secretary  and  receive  the  Yearbooks  for 
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'•'\'h'-  \\i\ih'  ntumiiiKhn  !*rind[jle»of  Heibart  to  Secoodaij  Sc&ooli.' 
hr.  f  ri'.k  uii'l  Dr.  Friedel. 

Kditrlh  Vrr;irl>')'ik, 

"  Kiidwlc'lffc,  Will,  and  Conduct,"  James  Setb. 
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"Social  Function  of  United  States  History,'    John  Bach  McMaster, 

Frank  Blair,  M,  S.  Brumtiaugli. 
"Social  Function  of  Geography,"  Spencer  Trotter.  W.  M.  Davia. 

Supplement  for  iSqB — 

"A  Course  of  Study  in  Geography  for  the  Comrnon  Schools,"  C.  A. 
McMurty. 
The  Fifth  Yearbook. 

The  whole  series  of  Yearbooks  and  Supplements  for  the  first  four  years 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  S3. 75. 
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A   COURSE    OF   STUDV   IN   THE    PEDAGOGY    OF    HERBART. 

The    following   carefully    planned    Course  of  Study  in    Herbart's 

Pedagogy  is  designed  for  those  teachers  who  wish  to  make  a  regular 
study  of  this  subject.  It  contains  in  a  natural  and  systematic  order 
the  outline  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  this  school  with  definite  references 
by  chapter  and  page  to  the  leading  books  in  English. 

The  Biography  of  Herbarl.  Chapter  II  of  DeGarmo's  Herbart  and  the 
Herbartians.  Felkin's  Science  of  Education  (Herbart).  Introduction 
by  the  Translators,  pp.  t-33. 

Most  writers  on  Herbart,  both  in  Germany  and  in  this  country,  divide  the 
work  into  three  parts:  (1)  The  psychology  of  Herbart.  (2)  His  ethics. 
(3)  His  pedagogy.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  distinct  purpose  in 
Herbart  to  give  pedagogy  a  scientific  form  by  basing  it  upon  psychology 
and  ethics. 

The  Psychology  of  Herbart.  A  full  and  clear  exposition  of  this  topic  is 
found  in  Felkin's  Chapter  I  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Science  and  Prac- 
tice of  Education,  pp.  1-53.  See  also  Chapter  III  of  DeGarmo's 
Herbart  and  the  Herbartians,  pp.  13-46.  Also  Ufer's  Part  I,  of  the 
Pedagogy  of  Herbart,  pp.  1-33. 

The  Ethics  of  Herbart.  Felkin's  Introduction  Chapter  \\,  pp.  54-79.  De 
Garmo's  Herbart  and  the  Herbartians,  Chapter  IV,  pp.  47-56.  Ufer's 
Pedagogy  of  Herbart.  Pari  11,  pp.  34-53. 

The  Aim  of  Education  and  Educative  htstruction.  Science  of  Education 
(Herban).  Translated  by  Felkin,  pp.  73-131.  Introduction  to  Herbart, 
Felkin,  Chapter  III,  pp.  80-go.  Third  Yearbook.  Moral  Education,  by 
John  Dewey,  Charles  DeGarmo.  William  T.  Harris,  and  John  Adams. 

The  Doctrine  of  Interest.  Introduction  to  Herbart  by  Felkin,  Chapter  III, 
pp.  QO-103.  The  Science  of  Educaiion  by  Herbart.  Second  Book,  pp. 
123-199.  Herbart  and  the  Herbartians,  DeGarmo,  Chapter  V,  pp.  57- 
67.  Interest  as  Related  to  Will.  Second  Supplement  to  First  Yearbook. 
John  Dewey. 
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7,  Tkt  Doctrin*  0/  Appfrceptian.  Lange's  Apperception,  tratuLMed  bj-lbt 
Hetbart  Club.  DeGartno's  Herbart  and  the  Herbzrtians.  ChapidVH, 
pp.  166-179. 
ComtatioH.  Hetbart  and  ihe  Herbartians,  Chapter  IV,  pp.  113-13^ 
Chapter  IV,  p.  140.  First  Yearbook,  Concetiitatioa,  Frank  Mc.Muni. 
Second  Yearbook,  E,  E.  White,  with  reply  to  tli«  same. 
The  Culture- Epoch's  Theory.  Iniroduciioa  to  Herbart.  Felkin,  Ouptn 
111,  pp.  121-145.  First  Yearbook,  C.  C,  Van  Liew.  Second  Veatboot 
Hcrbail  and  the  Herbariians.  DeGanno.  Chapter  III,  pp.  ic7->li. 
Laoge's  Apperception,  pp.  110-127. 

TAt  Method  0/ Instruction.  Th^  Formal  Steps.  Herbart  and  the  Hw- 
bartians.  Chapter  V,  pp,  130-140-  Ufers  Pedagogj-  of  Herban  pp, 
Bi-Qi.  Imroduciion  to  Herbart.  Feltin.  Chapter  III,  pp.  105-12%  T*t 
EssenliaU  of  Method,  DeCarmo, 

Gox-emment  and  Discipline.  Moral  Character.  Introduction  to  Herbait 
Felkin.  Cbapter  IV',  pp.  ■55-175.  The  Science  of  EducaiioD,  by  He^ 
bart  (Felkin).    Third  Book,  pp.  100-268. 

Distinguish  between  the  two  books,  (i)  Introduction  to  the  Sdence  ud 
Practice  ot  Education,  and  (2)  The  Science  of  Education.  The  (onafr 
is  a  much  simpler  and  easier  introduction  to  Herbart.  T^e  latter  li  a 
translation  of  Herbart.     Both  books  are  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felkin. 
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LIST  OP   BOOKS   ABOVE    KEPEHRED   TO, 

I.  Introduction  to  the  Science  and  Practice  o(  Education  by  Herb 
By  Henry  M.  and  Emmie  Felkin.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Pn 
Si  .00. 

3.  Herbait  and  the  Herbartians.  by  DeGanno.     Scribneis.  Price.  81.00. 

3.  Science  oE  Education,  by  Herbart.    Translated  by  Felkin.     D.  C 
Heath.     Price,  %\  .00. 

4.  Lang es  Apperception.     D.  C,  Heath.     Price,  $1.00. 

5.  Uier's  Pedagogy  ot  Herbart  (Zinser).     D,  C.  HeaUi.    Price,  60 1 
fi.  The  Yearbooks  of  the  National  Herbart  Society. 


NOTICE. 

We  desire  as  many  as  possible  regular  members  coDtinutng 
year  to  year  to  whom  the  publications  of  the  society  will  be  rcj 
sent  without  further  noiificalioi).     Those  desiring  such  member 
should  notify  Ihe  Secretary. 

Charles  A.  McMt;RKV, 

The  Univeriity  of  Chicagn. 

Chicago,  Uliooa. 
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COITMOKT.  ngoa. 
Br  CHARLES  A.  McMUMtY 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  essay  here  presented  is  the  outgrowth  oi  the  work  of  a.  year 
■tod  a  half  in  the  Course  in  Comtnerce  of  the  Philadelphia  Central 
ligh  School.  In  July,  1898,  the  writer  was  chosen  to  direct  a  com- 
3 ere ial -education  experiment,  and  found  himself  confronted  by  a 
[most  perplexing  confusion.  There  was  a  vague,  unmistakable  cry  of 
lissatisfaclion,  an  expression  of  desire  for  changes  in  secondary  edu- 
ition  ;  but,  so  far  as  this  concerned  commercial  training,  there  was  a 
lilriking  disagreement  as  to  aims  and  possibilities.  On  the  one  hand, 
[it  is  held  thai  the  instruction  of  the  high  school  of  commerce  should 
limited  to  the  technicalities  of  business  routine,  while,  on  the  Other. 
it  is  iliought  possible  for  such  a  school  to  turn  out  a  man  trained  so  as 
to  be  able  to  assume  the  direction  of  foreign  commerce.  The  truth 
does  not  seem  to  lie  with  either  extreme,  but  to  determine  where  it  does 
lie  is  a  diScrcnt  matter.  We  had  not  experimented  long  before  it 
seemed  necessary  to  regard  the  education  on  which  the  high  school 
rests,  as  well  as  that  which  is  above  it.  In  the  following  pages  the  dis- 
cussion is  not  limited  to  the  high  school,  though  it  is  the  point  of 
departure  and  has  been  kept  most  in  view.  We  have  attempted  to  ran 
a  new  line  through  an  unexplored  field,  and  this  essay  is  a  statement  of 
some  things  that  seem  to  be  tolerably  well  fixed;  the  most  that  is 
hoped  for  it  is  that  it  will  "  blaze  the  way,"  indicate  some  of  the  material, 
emphasize  the  difhculties. 

Commercial  education  in  this  country  is  just  entering  on  its  forma- 
tive stage,  and  the  next  few  years  are  to  be  its  critical  period.     Let  ui 
lot  deceive  ourselves  with  the  comforting  thought  that  there  is  no 
problem,  or  that  it  is  easy  of  solution.     Our  higher  schools  are  too 
[isolated  from  the  community  which  supports  them  and  for  which  they 
Icxist;  higher  training  of  school  and  college,  to  a  larger  number,  as  a 
'preparation  for  participation  in  social  activity  is  an  imperative  demand 
that  can  be  met  only  by  rational   changes  in    the  present  aims  and 
methods  of  education.     School  and  college  must  conform  to  an  educa- 
j^tion  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people."     The  question 
thai  commercial  education  asks  today  is:  How  make  students  "learn 
Ifor  life  "  while  at  school  ?     Its  aim  is  to  emphasise  the  dignity  of  voca- 
tion ;  it  seeks  to  harmonize   in  some  measure  training  for  life  and 
raining  for  livelihood.     As  pointed  out  by  the  English  special  commis- 
Biooer,  the  task  is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks  at  first  sight. 
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All  good  (ricads  ot  higher  education  should  h>ji  ihc  sdvnT 
schools  of  commerce.  Those  who  have  opposed  existing  higher  sdxM 
on  grounds  of  IheJr  separation  from  the  connauoity  find  in  schools 
commerce  ihcir  answer,  tor  these  arc  people's  colleges,  an  expansHi 
ind  extension  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  a  preparation  for  lifi 
Future  businessmen  will  in  these  schools  get  the  training  from  whic 
they  will  regard  their  life-work  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  well  as  a  mcta 
to  an  end.  Under  instruction  of  schools  of  the  new  type,  indastrrt; 
trade  will  be  raised  to  a  higher  level;  the  business-man  will  be  leu 
a  machine,  and  industrial  society  regarded,  as  in  tmth  it  is,  a  socia 
institution.  Schools  of  commerce  can  give  more  of  the  spirit  whtci 
finds  pleasure  in  business  directly  and  which  seeks  to  do  good  in  diil] 
life.  The  demands  of  the  present  arc  for  a  more  efficient  businesi 
man,  a  smaller  percentage  of  business  failures,  a  more  intelligent  dero 
tion  to  business  as  an  occupation  —  demands  which  can  be  met  onlyii 
special  schools.  Competition,  internal  and  esiernal,  forces  the  issm 
upon  us  i  the  trend  of  events  is  unmistakable  ;  society  is  preeminently 
industrial  and  economic,  and  our  education  must  reckon  with  the  pre- 
dominant institution.  Provision  is  needed  to  fit  for  an  economic  txM- 
zenship.  \  word  of  caution:  Let  those  who  make  this  provision  see 
to  it  that  they  defile  not  the  sacred  temple  of  learning;  let  then 
beware  lest  they  commit  crime  in  the  name  of  educational  progress. 

The  writer  is  pleased  to  acknowledge  help  from  many  persons  wbcuc 
names  appear  in  notes,  but  more  particularly  does  he  wish  to  thank  Mr. 
Michael  E.  Sadler  for  bis  valuable  contributions  to  modern  cducatioo. 
und  his  kindly  aid  in  furnishing  information  on  special  points.  Of 
those  on  this  side  the  obligation  is  greatest  to  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University,  who,  more  than  any  other,  is  an  cdoa- 
(ional  leader  in  this  country,  and  to  Professor  Edmund  J.  James.  There 
has  been  a  conscious  efiort  to  regard  American  education  with  the  hope 
that  this  essay  might  prove  a  supplement  to  Professor  James'  studv  on 
Education  of  Business  Men  in  Europe.  A  brief  review  is  made  of  the 
recent  changes  in  foreign  commercial  education,  so  that  again  it  b 
hoped  that  this  may  supplement  Professor  James*  work.  Paris  1. 11, 
and  IV  of  the  essay  were  given  as  lectures  before  the  Department  ol 
Education  at  Cornell  University. 

C.  A. 

FlIlLADKUFHlA. 

New  Ve»r'«.  igoo. 
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BUSINESS   EDUCATION  A  DEMAND  OF 
THE  TIMES. 


"  .  .  ,  .  ta  writt  nnw  iAe  rtfarmitte  aftdueatwH  .... 
tm  ef  Iki  greatttt  and  noSlat  deiigni  thai  am  it  Atttght 
<m,  and  far  Ike  want  ■whireof  tkit  natitn  ptruhes,  .   .  .  .  " 

—Milton,  "Tractate." 
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PRESENT   INTEREST    IN    EDUCATION    AND  THE   DEMAND    FOR 
A    NEW   ELEMENT. 

One  who  wishes  to  be  taken  seriously  hesitates  to  speak  with  con- 

dence  concerning  the  educational  character  ot  a  past  epoch,  or  the 

'educational  tendency  oE  the  present.     Education  is  a  many-sided  social 

phenomenon,  and  a  statement  concerning  any  element  in    it  is   not 

without  grave  dilhculties.'     In  truth,  "  he  is  a  bold  man  who  attempts 

formulate  definitions  in  the  present  state  of  educational  thought." ' 

'A   recent  remark  of    Bishop   Creighlon,    that    the   English    public  is 

ignorant  and  indifferent  on  educational  matters,  gave  the  London  Spec- 

■tor  an  opportunity  to  remind  the  English  of  Lowell's  arraignment  of 

own  educational  system  :  ■'  The  United  States  is  the  most  common- 

lOoled  and  the  least  educated   nation   in  the  world."'     Educational 

ndilions  are  not  less  hopeful  abroad ;  they  have  changed  for  the 

belter  at  home.     The  London  weekly  is  likely  correct  in  its  statement 

that  ihe  English  are  running  the  Americans  "hard"  for  the  distinction 

at  Lowell  gave  us  among  the  nations. 

Educational  progress  for  thirty  years  has  been   mainly  along  llic 

lines  opened  up  by  scientilic  achievement.     There   has  been  in  this 

riod  gain  from  scientific  schools  directly,  as  well  as  from  the  indirect 

influence  that  these  institutions  have  exerted  on  other  branches  of  edu- 

lion.     No  doubt  the  impulse  for  technical  education  came  in  part 

om  the  national  land  grants  of  iS6z,  but  technical  and  industrial  insti- 

tioDs  have  multiplied  chiefly  because  there  was  a  demand  for  the 

'  "  Since  eduGation  'a  capable  of  ao  such  eiacl  delinilions  of  \f.i  principle  and  no 
ich  logical  treatment  as  other  soiences,  the  treatises  written  upon  it  abound  moic  in 
shallowness  Ihan  any  otiier  iitcralure.    Short-sighted  ncBi  and  anoyance  lind  in  il  a 
most  congcDiat  atmosphere,  and  uncriticAl  methods  and  declanisloiy  bombast  flourish 
nowbcTc  else." — Rosenksanz,  Philestpky  af  EdueaHon,  p.  9. 
' L/mdm  JturHol of  EdHiation,  August,  iSqtJ. 

>Dccem1>et  14,  1S98.     BUhop  Cieighton's  statement  is  not  in  bannony  with  the 
Riftrtof  thi  R^ai  Cemminian  an  Saandary  EduciUiim  {liq^).    See  Vol.  I,  pp,  15. 16. 
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inslruclioi)  thai  they  gave.     In  the  present  ern  new  machinery  hx  pn 
duction,  with  tnore  intense  competiiion,  has  made  It  iixiperative  tbi 
new  iiicthodis  of  manufaclure  and  organization  be  adopted,  and  tduo 
tlon,  among  other  things,  has  given  itself  to  the  applicatioo  ol  sdoa 
to  industrial  processes.'     Technological  and  allied  schools  hare,  bo*' 
over,  confined   themselves  largely  to  problems  of  production;  but* 
production  needs   distribution    and  exchange  to    make   consumptldt 
effective,  so  the  special  training  demanded  by  the  present  is  not  gi*a 
in  existing  technical  schools.'     Lite  in    this  epoch    is  scientific,  it  i»l 
economic,  but  more  narrowly,  and   tor  a  large  element    io    the  coo- 1 
munity,  it  is  commercial.     Business  now  means  more  than  a  rule  rf 
thuuib;  it  is  coiiiplex,  intricate,  scientific,  and  those  who  ;trc  to  cngi|t 
in  it  need  a  different  equipment  than  has  hitherto  t>een   thought 
cient  (or  the  businessman. 

Scj  much  is  true  if  we  have  to  do  only  with  our  intern.il  affair^ 
trade  is  inicrnation.il  in  its  complexity.  In  a  peculiar  manner  rcceU 
events  have  given  to  this  question  new  significance.  For  good  ut  ill 
wc  hiivc  been  abroad,  assumed  new  responsibilities,  and  allied  onnciiw 
with  new  intcrcsls.  U'«  are  no  longei  insular  ;  protective  tariBs  we 
not  to  be  the  chief  corner-stone  of  our  future  prosperitjr :  we  are  In  ihc 
world  of  the  open  door,  of  free  competition.'     AgAin,  a  likeness  miM 


■Sec   Kk^mtis  a.   Walkkk,  "Place  of   Schooit  i>t   Techno lofty,"   EJunttantl 
Htvirm,  Uctolier,  1S91. 

■"Camineree,lbedUtribuli3rof  the  ptuduct  —  Ihe  supply  ageiii  of  the  conraBcraal 
the  producer  ^however,  plays  not  a  Ich  imponaot  pait  in  competilivc  urarlalc, 
requlremeiili  of  ■  good  commeccial  education  are  grawing  (rom  y«a.r  la  year. 
The  queition  of  disiribution  is  not  less  importam  than  lh*l  of  production." — Scnh 
tlOP,  Imluilrial  Education  m  J'roHtt,  p.  77. 

"  What  is  needed  ....  is  not  only  the  fucuUy  of  pruduclion,  ImiI  »Im>  ed  dh 
liution.    A  market  is  a  necessanr  adjunct  Io  a  factory.  .  .  • 

"  The  questions  of  technicftl  and  of  commercial  educ«lion  aie  so  closely  1 
iliat  il  is  difficult  to  consider  them  eicept  in  (onnection  willi  each  <iiber.  Sp 
generally,  lechnical  education  may  be  said  to  have  reference  to  the  woik  ol  prodiKUua, 
and  commercial  education  (o  thai  of  disiribniion  .  .  .  ." — Sim  Ptdi.ir  M*ei>CT. 
tnduslrial  EJmalioH,  p,  f]. 

>"  Whcthei  wisely  ui  not,  the  policy  of  isolilinn  lecms  lo  liave  been  generaUf  dl*- 
carded.  The  teachings  uf  the  fathers,  from  W-isliington  down,  no  longer  Kownk 
Territorial  ncqui'ilion,  so  long  resisted,  seems  inevitable.  Our  inanifest  dettin*  K4B* 
to  point  (o  the  exIcn!.ion  of  free  instil ulions,  and  with  them  commerciBl  telalioni,  1 
iilands  ol  the  Pacific  a.i  well  as  of  the  Atlantic.  Tbc  history,  Ihe  reBourna.  the 
guages  of  new  tegions  are  to  become  part  of  our  nntiotial  interests.    Our  iDlemi 
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Kist  between  the  dominant  institutions  o(  society  and  the  edm;ational 

provisions  which  the  same  society  makes  for  its  well  being.     "Wc 

Ijave  no  more  a  constant   and    unchanging  pedagogy  than  we  have 

unchanging  form  of  society.'"     "The  demands  of  one  hundred 

Ifly,  fifty,  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago  differ  from  those  of  today, 

cncc  education  Ijas  become   more  and   more  a   progressive  factor, 

progressive  not  only  in  its  conception,  aims,  and  ideals,  but  in  its 

Beans,  methods,  and  appliances.'"     Whether  we  approve  or  not,  this 

:  essentially  an  industrial  and  commercial  age,  and  whether  we  will  or 

lo,  a  new  element  is  being  introduced  into  modern  education.     "The 

[tutlook  of  our  lime  ranges  across  the  seas.     The  active  mind  of  the 

ilions  is  centered, not  on  literature  and  art, but  on  gaining  command 

over  the  forces  of  nature  and  on  possessing  the  earth.     And  this  new 

lint  of  view  is  not  without  its  effect  even  on  the  thoughts  and  interests 

the  generation  still  at  school.     Can  we  deplore  it  ?     Would  it  help 

natters  if  we  did  ?     The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.     The  school 

iDOt  create  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  therefore  will  do  wisely 

apt  itself  to  them." '     A  statement  of  what  this  new  element  in  our 

ilalioos  TDUsI  be  teconatructEd ;  our  political  economy  tenritlen  ;  out  comtnerclnl  con- 

ctions  cilendcdi  oar  transportation  lacililies  increased;  our  financial  machinery 

ilarged  and  Etrengllicned.     Have  our  educational  inslilulions  no  concern  in  ifaete 

w  contiilioDS?    Are  tbey  prepared  lo  do  their  part  in  training  men  (or  ibc  new 

.pousibiiiiictandopportunilicswhichHrebeforeus!"— John  H. Converse,  "Twen- 

ticlb  Century  University,"  addrcii  at  Ihe  University  of  Vermont,  June,  1899.  pp.  II.Z3. 

"Today  the  United  Stales  looms  up  as  the  greatesl  producer  of  breadslufit,  and 

with  all  lUe  faclon  of  gigantic  development   in  tnet.il  produclion.     It  has  already 

altaiaed  such  a  position  in  ail  brandies  of  industrial  power  as  to  enable  it  lo  lake  up 

llie  gftunllel  ol  competition  in  the  international  arena."— Report  of  Frankfort  Chamliel 

IComoiercc.  1898  1   Uniltd  Slales  Cantular  A'tjwrr,  October,  1899,  p.  108. 
■  Seidel,  /HJmlrial  ImlrucHcn  n  Saeial  Ntitsiity,  p.  9. 
•  DOTTOS,  Sotiol  Phases  of  EdacaUon,  p.  6. 
'Sadler,  Pnusian  Stcandary  EJucalien  fcr  Bajn,  p.  34. 
"Our  ichool  systems  correspond,  in  a  general  way,  to  our  civiliialion,  considered 
■  whole,  because  they  arc  the  expressions  ol  the  same  genius  and  life." — fRO- 
PUSUK  B.  A.  HlNsLiAi.E.  Am  Hngland Journal  (if  Edu<aliott,  April  15,  iSqg. 

"There  cannot  (ail  to  be  n  lelntlonship  between  the  successive  systems  of  cduca- 

(lOB,  and  the  successive  social  states  wilh  which  they  have  coiiJiitled.      Having  a  coiH' 

HUin  origin  in  the  national  mind,  the  institutions  ol  each  epoch,  whatever  be  their 

special  fuDcIions,  iDusI   have  a  family   likeness." — Hkrbcrt  Spknckr,  Edtttatim. 

horiied  American  edition,  1853,  pp.  97,  98. 

The  cducBlion  required  by  a  people  is  not  a  fixed  quantity.     Thai  which  is  nde* 
(or  one  generation  or  for  one  locality  is  not,  neceuarily,  adeqtiale  lor  another 
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cdocaiioD  i«,  an  ciiBmerUioo  of  the  aspects  it  assumes,  ud  a  < 

oi  lu  educatioDal  sigoificaace  is  the  scope  of  the  present  dXacamltom^ 

KDSINBSS   EDt'CATlOK    DEPIXED. 

"  Classkal,"  "  literary,"  and  "  indostrial "  are  not  necessanly  exdtiSK 
as  :tpplied  to  schemes  of  education.  *'  Manual  tiainiag,"  says  one  of  liK 
exponents  of  this  phase  of  education,  bas  led  to  miscoDceptioa.  aad 
be  seriously  considered  the  changing  of  the  name  ol  schools  of  thit 
tyjic  —  schools,  il  is  claimed,  thai  are  not  less  literary,  or  less  acieotific, 
than  are  the  customary  high  schools.'  In  all  forms  of  sound  instrec- 
tioD  there  is  much  of  common  ground,  and  special  names  come  fron 
special  elements  introduced,  that  give  the  character  to  the  whole.  U 
one  course  or  combinaiion  of  subjects  the  tone  is  from  the  classics,  to 
another  from  scieoce,  and  there  may  be  another  grouping  which  shall 
be  distinguished  by  the  stady  of  modem  languages  and  science  as  ifae 
hand-maids  of  trade.  If  classical  education  were  limiEcd  to  the  classics, 
It  would  become'  narrowly  technical,  as  would  the  sdentific  edocaiioB 
limited  to  systematic  science.  There  is  no  gainsaying  that  the  phrase 
"general  education"  has  too  long  and  too  largely  been  aSGunied  ^ 
the  classicists.  The  classics  have  not,  and  cannot  maintain,  a  "pro- 
tected industry"  of  culture.  Educational  theory  and  recent  experience 
have  established  that  sound  training,  a  general  education  in  the  bat 
tense,  uiay  be  obtained  by  a  variety  of  grouping  of  subjects.'  Tie 
growth  of  knowledge,  says  President  Eliot,  has  made  it  necessaiy  to 
define  anew  "liberal  education."'  In  this  paper  education  for  com 
rnerce  is  used  in  the  meaning  that  European  discussion  and  experience 

K«neraIioii  or  for  aoolher  locality.  It  may  be  said,  in  genera),  thai  Ike  edocuiaD  of  * 
people  ihould  xlwiji  confoim  (o  their  bcccuiIici;  Ibit.  aa  ihe  conditiuni  ol  li'f 
chmKe  Ihe  cduCBtioD  of  a  people  EbooJd  andergo  *  coircapooding  change  :  >l  mif  I* 
one  ol  degree  at  of  character,  or  it  may  be  a  change  invotvini;  both." — STtTto". 
TnMmial  JiJuiatioH,  ^.  i. 

■C  flANFoin  Hkmderson,  "  The  Spirit  of  Manoal  Tniniag,"  A^mitrSnM'' 
Mimtllly,  August,  189S. 

'"Classical  educatiun,  as  im  tnaw  it  at  Us  tf it  in  Ensland,  ti  not  andUntei  1 
and  Greek,  but  LaliD  aod  Greek  laaguage,  bistory,  and  liieiatuiv  used  ai  vcbiclcsl 
general  culture." — Si<.riu^ti,  SttanJary  EJutalitn  and  praitual  Lift.  p.  iS. 

>  Harvard  Tcachen' Association,  Maich.  I899.  fspers  \^  Edintaianal  Rti 
May,  1899.  Also  Keporl  of  Sii-iemmiltit  an  C'mmt'iiaJ  EdueaticH  la  Ttfintai  i 
catienal  Beard  of  lAi  LoHJoit  Ceunfy  CsunciS  {Loailoa.  1899),  p.  v. 

'.See  *'  What  ii  a  Liberal  Education  ?"  Edueaaanal  R^erm,  pp.  1(9-111. 
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given  to  it,  "a  general  education  of  such  a  nature  as  shall 
best  Rt  youths  [ot  commercial  pursuits," '  or  it  is  that  "  which 
stands  in  the  same  reUtion  to  the  life  and  calling  oE  the  manu 
Eacturer,  the  mercbanl,  and  other  men  of  business  as  the  medical 
schools  of  the  universities  to  thai  of  the  doctor — a  system,  that  is, 
which  provides  a   scientific   training    in    the    structure    and    organii- 

.ation  of  modern  industry  and  commerce,  and  the  general  causes 
and  criteria  of  prosperity,  as  they  are  illustrated  or  explaiued  in 
the    policy  and    the  experience   of    the    British    empire  and    foreign 

[countries."* 

Education  for  commerce  will  disappoint  if  it  be  planned  on  narrow  | 

'  technical  lines.  Manual  training  would  have  failed  had  it  been  limited 
to  shop-work.  Sound  education  must  produce  men;  in  doing  so  it 
may  give  to  them  a  preparation  for  industrial  or  commercial  careers. 
Much  of  criticism  has  been  directed  against  public  manual-training 
schools  on  the  ground  that  they  are  "high  schools,"  that  they  fit  for 
college,  give  training  in  languages,  science,  and  the  like.     Pray,  have 

Itbesesubjectsnomeaning  to  the  artisan  ?  Cannot  industry  be  ennobled 
by  more  of  culture  to  its  rank  and  file,  as  well  s&  its  captains  ?  Because 
a  boy  puts  on  overalls  and  goes  Eur  a  part  oE  each  day  for  instruction 

I  in  shop-work,  he  is  not  thereby  incapacitated  for  a  study  of  literature. 


^ 


'C.  W.  BOUKNE,  Rrp9Ttof  Londtm  Chamhtr  of  Commim  oh  Contmtreio!  Eduta- 
lien  (iSgli),  p.  S, 

It  is  sometimes  Eupposed  that  the  question  here  raised  is  between  a  'titcral 
and  '  technical '  training,  between  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  the  pieparalion  for  a 
career.  BdI  this  view  is  a  narrow  and  partial  one.  All  school  studies  are.  or  fhoutd 
t>e,  in  a  sense,  a  preparation  ior  a  career  —  if  wc  include  under  this  lillc  all  that  raises 
the  iaduslrial  capacity  oi  the  scholar,  or  gives  it  a  general  bins  in  one  direclion  or 
another.  In  thi&  tense  the  fiucstton  lies  between  predisposing  boy »  towards  quill 
driving  ot  tovaidi  handiciaft-  Hut  in  another  sense  no  school  study,  irhelhcr  literary, 
scienlilic.  or  manual,  should  aim  at  a  ptepamlion  (or  a  career,  inasmuch  as  the  fdnca- 
tienal  idea  ought  never  to  l>e  iscriliced  to  the  mere  acquisition  ol  mechanical  skill  or 
'a&elDl  knowledge.'  The  danger,  however,  of  such  a  sacrifice  Is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  manual  work,  though  doubtless  manual  training  is  specially  liable  at  present 
Id  degtnenie  in  this  way.  since,  in  ipilc  of  Kioebel's  work,  the  educational  basis  of 
such  training  is  as  ycl  very  little  understood  in  this  country.  It  is  cbaricieristic  of 
our  traditions  ihal  wc  often  conHnc  the  term  '  liberal  *  education  to  the  study  of  words 
waA  language,  while  all  methods  of  training  In  other  and  more  concrete  modes  of 
eiprcssion  are  apt  to  be  called  'bread  studies.'" —  H.  Lr.EWKLLVN  SMrTK.  in  .SJWbW 
im  SteonJary  EdutafioH,  pp.  iSS,  iSq. 

*  Report  ef  Vit  LBHdiH  Srhoot  of  EceHetnici  and  PotitUel  Sciinte  (1895-99),  p.  7. 
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l«ngua^  and  science."  Under  the  head  of  ■•  Manual  Trainmg 
Book  Work"  Dr.  Henr)'  H.  Belfield,  gf  Chicago,  collected  intarmiUun 
to  deiermine  whether  the  time  given  to  inaoual  training  dimtiiisbcil 
the  amount  of  academic  work.  Data  were  gathered  from  fortj-t«o 
institutions,  and  led  to  the  [ollowmg  conclusion  :  "The  gcaeill 
testimony  of  the  replies  is  Ibut  pupils  talking  manual  training  «■ 
pari  o(  their  school  work,  in  the  regular  school  hours,  accompltsh  if 
much  academic  work  as,  or  more  than,  those  pupils  whoderniettic 
same  number  of  hours  to  school  work  without  the  maoual  tnining."* 
Hy  the  indicated  division  of  his  time  the  pupil  sees  that  more  general 
subjects  have  a  practical  application,  and  in  addition  that  tuechanial 
pursuits  are  dignified.  The  mechanic  becomes  at  once  a  better  man 
and  a  belter  mechanic.  Commercial  education  is  less  technical  tban 
is  manual  training,  and  the  favorable  relations  here  pointed  out 
between  manual  training  and  general  culture,  to  a  greater  degree  will 
bold  for  comiDercial  education.  It  is  no  idle  dream  to  say  that  the 
hope  of  the  future  lies  in  giving  to  that  large,  but  increasingly  larger, 
airay  engaged  in  industry-  and  commerce  a  training  that  will  make 
them  more  intelligent  and  efRcienL 

Those  who  are  to  formulate  courses  tor  commercial  instnictton 
should  see  to  it  thai  they  are  sound  educationally.  Schools  of  com- 
merce of  the  new  type  are  not  to  be  competitors  with  or  duplicttei  ol 
that  clearly  defined  institution,  the  "American  business  college." 
Let  a  strong  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  last  pari  of  the  phrase  "com 
mercial  education."  If  schools  of  commerce,  as  a  branch  of  publk 
education,  are  to  win  and  hold  the  favor  of  educational  experts  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  business  community  on  the  other,  they  most 

■"  Von  can't  confine  a  school  which  is  to  Irnili  char>cler  and  «>puid  the  Intdll 
gence  al  young  children  or  youth,  either  to  purely  coDimercial  lubjecls  <■(  to  pi 
iigriculliual.     Thai  woultl  he  like  following  tbe  example  of  the  Shccland  miaistet  i 
preached  for  ■  year  au<)  a  hult  on  the  twelve  welU  of  water  and  ibe  three -scote-i 
ten  palm  tiect  which  were  in  l^lrm,  devoting  one  Sunday  to  each  well  uul  eacb  j 
iree." — Sadler.  SiiSHJ^iry  EJuca/ian  a»J  Practieal  Lift.  p.  15. 

'indutlnal  iidu,,ilion  in/if  VhiuJ  Staffs,  pp.  boi-610. 

EtnvARoW,  SCKirTitRK,  director  of  Ihe  phytlologieal  laboratory  at  Vale  Uv 
vcrtily,  haa  a  paper  io  Manual  Traini'iE  Magasint,  Vol.  1,  Nth  1,  Oclobn,  llW 
(University  of  Chicago  Piess),  under  the  head  of  "Manual  Training  and  Mnlal 
Develop nieni,"  io  which  the  clainis  ore  almojt  eitnvigant  for  manual  traiDing  U  ■• 
loitrumenl  of  e<liicalioD.  The  contention  i<  Ihal  it  no)  only  equala,  bitt  1*  1 
Io,  olbei  lonn*  of  Inuoing. 
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mote  than  "clerk  factories."  Business  schools  cannot  claim  respecta- 
bility if  they  furnish  a  training  cheap,  or  inferior.     No  commercial 

I  course  or  school  should  offer  a  short-cut  or  "  snap  "  to  the  completion 
of  the  grade  of  study  in  which  it  is  placed.  Those  cities  that  have  set 
op  two-years'    courses  of    study    and    called   them    commercial   high 

fcchools  have  not  duplicated  the  institutions  that  have  been  so  impor- 
tant a  factor  in  the  recent  industrial  and  commercial  success  of  Ger- 
many, and  that  have  made  German  education  justly  famous.     Instead 

,  they  have  attempted  to  rehabilitate  the  business  college  by  ingrafting 
it  on  the  high  school.  Schools  of  this  class  were  Justly  criticised  by 
President  Eliot  in  his  discussion  on  "Commercial  Education"  before 
the  International  Commercial  Congress  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  little 
short  of  an  opira  boufff  on  education  to  find  in  courses  of  aludv 
algebra  and  phonography  set  down  as  exclusive  elcctives.  and  what 
wonder  that  in  schools  where  courses  are  so  made  " commercial"  is  a 
term  of  reproach  !  Let  us  not  discredit  the  German  by  substituting 
educationally  for  "made  in  Germany"  that  other  phrase  which,  by  a. 
similar  substitution,  has  been  so  discredited  industrially,  via.,  "cheap 
and  nasiv.'" 


» 


THREE   SORTS    OF    BUSINESS   SCHOOLS    NEBOEI). 

Whether  we  regard  existing  conditions  that  create  a  demand  for 
business  instruction,  or  some  future  stale  to  which  we  might  hope  to 
attain  by  having  supply  lead  demand,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  three 
sorts  of  institutions  needed  to  cover  this  field,  and  to  articulate  with 
our  present  educational  organiEation.  When  wc  regard  the  needs  of 
those  for  whom  we  are  to  plan  —  and  what  more  rational  principle  as  a 
guide? — wc  find  that  they  are  of  three  classes  :  (i)  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  take  positions  at  fourteen  years  or  younger,  who  at  the  best 
complete  the  course  of  the  elementary  school  through  the  grammar 
school ;  (»)  those  who  can  give  three  or  four  additional  years  to  train- 
ing, who  are  able  fairly  to  complete  the  course  of  the  secondarj-  school : 
(3)  those  who  can  give  yet  other  years  to  higher  training. 

To  each  of  the  above  classes  the  community  owes  a  debt,  and  for 
each  it  should  make  provision.'     There  should,  then,  be  three  sorts  of 

•WaLUMs,  Madt  iH  CtrmaH-f  (tliird  editioD,  London,  1S96),  pp.  IJ4  ff. 

•Three  lotisol  conimercial  schools  were  given  in  the  Freneh  semi-public  mxi%- 
I  Bilion  of  iSSS,  and  mide  the  basix  o(  sugK^'^''""'^  ''y  I*"  French  delegnles  to  the 
,  (nlenational    Congieu   oa   Technical   Education    in    1II97   [frofteJimgh  p.   3o(|. 
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business  institutions;  ft)  some  form  of  day  or  evening  cootinna 
school;    (a)  schools  of  commerce  of  the  secondarv    grade;  and 
tertiary  institutions,  devoted  to  more  highly  specialised  instroctioB 
along  this  line. 

CKlNCII'Lr.S  TO   OUIDK    IK   BSTABI.ISHUENT  OF  COMMERCIAL   EDUCATION 

tn  marking  out  the  above  scheme  certain  principles  should  be  kept 
in  mind:  (i)  Successful  specialization  is  not  possible  in  the  elementaij 
school;  (3)  society  has  not  discharged  its  educational  obligatioo  lo 
those  who  are  compelled  lo  withdraw  from  the  elementarj-  school  if  ll 
abandons  them  as  educational  outcasts;'  (3)  secondary  educattM 
needs  raodihcation,  but  special  should  not  overshadow  general  instruc- 
tion in  secondary  schools;  (4)  a  wider  study  of  some  branch  of  buii' 
'  ness,  or  more  narrow  special  training,  should  be  given  in  instituttoai 
of  the  tertiary  grade ;  and  (5)  the  aim  should  be  to  carry  a  larger  nnm- 
ber  of  pupils  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary,  and  from  the  sec- 
ondary lo  the  tertiary,  institutions. 

THE    ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL    AMD   THE   CONTINUATION    SCHOOL. 

Specialization  in  business  subjects  to  be  of  value  should  liairetl 
least  the  foundation  of  sound  elementary  training,  but  it  remains  true 
that  ilie  training  of  the  elementary  school,  as  all  other  education, 
be  too  bookish,  oriented  lo  a  past  era  rather  than  to  the  present, 
study  of  the  humanities  too  often  has  meant  one's  "  self-eslrangement,1 
the  gelling  out  of  harmony  with  his  social  environment,  neglecting 
"race's  fund  of  experience"  and  its  "common  lite.""  Teaching 
any  grade  and  of  any  subject  can  be  made  more  aiiraciive  and  eScclH 
by  giving  to  ii  a  practical  turn.    Professor  George  Allen,  known  to  1 

li  xhould  t«  noted,  too,  [bat  tbci«  are  the  difiaioni  muked  out  by  &fty  yean  oi  Emn- 

pcan  tipcrience,  and  generally  reci'gniied,  u  ior  exunple,  the  London  Boud  ol 
Trade  ConlereDcc,  the  Ktport  on  Ciimmtrcial  EdMialitw  U  tki  Ttthmiial  EJmttlim 
Haard^fthe  Landan  County  CnuHtit.  MicHAEi.  E.  SAr>i.eit's  paper  on  '*  HigfaR  Coa- 
■nerdal  E  ducal  ion."  etc.,  Professor  H.  KKSm'i  Denhchri/t  <ier /famJ^tJ^Aiihii 
tn  Leiptie.  and  Bcritltt  tiitrdie  ifftntlukt  HimdihUliranitaU  m  £.npnt  fir  dat  6f. 
Sthn^aAr{l8<)7-SY 

*"  In  my  judgment  we  have  no  right  lo  lake  a  inan's  etiild  En>iD  bin,  aaJ 
him  until  lie  it  lilteen.  oc  to  induce  a  man  to  lru>t  hli  child  wilh  ui  antti  he  ia  I 
and   ihcD  hnnd  him  back,  unable  and  un6l  to  earn  his  btcait."    (Wendell  I'll 
AImui  this  unqualified  slalemenl  [here  is  tome  quntioo,  but  the  grannit  lor  fjuf  iTlW 
11  slight,  if  to  fifteen  we  add  three  more  years. 

*  ItosENKKAHZ.  Phituephy  of  Edmealieit,  pp.  376  S. 
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arlicr  generation  as  3  masterful  teacher  of  Greek,  is  to  have  a  meuio- 
riaJ  professorship  established  to  him  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
IWhen,  at  a  recent  meeting,  his  former  students  testified  to  his  worth  as 
Is  teacher,  there  was  a  general  consensus  for  his  breadth  of  view,  and 
[fais  power  to  interpret  Greek  life  and  thought  in  the  life  and  thought  oi 
ibis  day.     In  teaching  in  the  elementary  school,  as  in  all  other  depart- 
lents  of  education,  two  principles  should  be  kept  in  mind- — instruction 
twhich  is  sound  in  itself,  and  an  adaptation  of  this  to  practical  life.' 
The  continuation  school  for  those  who  are  otherwise  unable  to  go 
beyond  the  elementary  school  should  become  an  important  agency  of 
Tadult  education.    The   German   continuation   schools   {ForibilJungi- 
schuien)  offer  an  interesting  illustration  of  a  form  of  education  beyond 
the  elementary  school,  closely  related  with  it,  yet  designed  for  those 
who  find  it  necessary  to  seek  employment  at  about  fourteen.     Attend- 
ance upon  these  schools  is  compulsory  to  those  who  have  not  passed 
certain  examinations,  or  attended  some  form  of  higher  school.     Two 
years  of  this  attendance  is  asked  and  at  four  hours  per  week.     In  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  feature,  which  does  not  give  univer- 
sal, if  even  general  satisfaction,  the  authorities  deal  directly  with  the 
employers.     This    is    the    old    question     of  society's  self-protection  ; 
those  who  go  from  school  before  they  are  fourteen  will  />e  eduealed,  i( 
^voot  in  the  school  to  discbarge  iheir  civic  and  economic  duties,  then  on 
^^he  street,  in  the  saloon,  or  socialist  club  to  be  society's  enemies.     If 
men  are  to  be  safe  members  of  modern  society,  they  must  be  taught  to 
perform   those  duties  which  society  imposes.     "When  a  man  teaches 
^^  his  son  no  trade,  it  were  as  though  he  taught  him  highway  robbery." 
^^A  successful  appeal  can  be  made  to  these  classes,  if  schools  are  oSered 
^"which  give  them  an  opportunity  of  bettering  their  station  in  life,  thai 
15.  of  becoming  economically  more  efficient.     That  there  is  a  present 
unsatisfied  demand  for  adult  education  is  shown,  among  other  things, 
by  the  success  of  public  lecture  schemes  in  New  York  and  Boston,  the 
continued  popularity  of  university  extension  and  the  Chautauqua  sys- 
tem, and  the  evening  courses  of  business  colleges  and  Young  Men's 
^—Christian  Associations.'     Preferable    to  any  of   the  foregoing,   more 
^^P        ■  LoniUn  County  CauHtiPi  TtchHieal  Edutatien  Board  Rtfert,  pp.  6,  1 1,  37. 
*  i  'The  need  lor  agencies  of  adult  educalion  ii  ably  set  forth  by  PKOFIssOR  SlUOS 

N.  Patten  in  a  paper,  Tht  Place  e/  University  ExttHsian  (Philndclpbio.  1894).     See 
■tso  aoother  very  tuggeKiive  niticle  in  the  same  line  by  Dk.  Henrv  M.  Leifzigex. 
^^  "Free   Lecture  Syalem  of   New  York  Cilj."  Municipal  Affairt  (London  »od   New 
^■nrnrk),  Septemlier,  1899.  pp.  461-71. 
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definite  as  a  means  of  education,  and  furnisliing  a  better  equipuie: 
the  demands  oE  modern  life,  would  be  logical,  rational  courses 
institutions  articulated  with,  and  a  continuation  of,  the  elemeniaij 
schools.  The  persons  who  are  most  in  need  of  instruction  beyond  the 
elementary  school  have  not  responded  in  any  measure  to  either  uni- 
versity extension  or  the  Chautauqua  system.  Says  Consul  Monaghan, 
of  Chemnitz:  "The  supplementary  schools  are  for  the  people  who 
have  to  work  what  Chautauquas,  summer  schools,  and  university  exten- 
sion are  for  others.'"  Foreign  experience  under  this  head  is  of 
interest.  The  Leipzig  offentliche  Handclslehranslall  has  for  years  had 
as  one  of  its  aims  to  give  lo  ihosc  already  in  business  the  general  and 
special  training  necessary  for  their  callings.  To  this  end  instruction 
is  provided  in  two  courses,  one  more  technical  for  one  year,  planned  for 
those  who  already  have  the  general  training  represented  by  our  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  the  other  for  three  years,  more  general,  and  more 
nearly  corresponding  to  our  high  schools.'  The  German  scheme 
regards  the  conliauation  school  as  a  place  for  serious  work,  there  being 
iostructioQ  two  hours  per  day  for  six  days  a  week.  Instruction  is 
arranged  in  the  morning  from  7  to  9  o'clock;  also  in  the  afternoon 
from  3  to  4.  With  us  the  afternoon  hours  of  the  Leipzig  school  would 
prove  unsuitable,  but  if  the  hours  were  fixed  from  7  to  9  A-  m.  and 
from  4  to  6  r,  m.,  many  employers  would,  we  may  feel  sure,  grant  their 
younger  helpers  a  slight  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  that  these 
laborers,  might  become  more  efScient.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  other  trades  and  industrial  organizations  have 
been  most  active  in  promoting  technical  and  commercial  education  in 
France,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany.' 

SECONDARY    SCHOOLS   OF    COMMERCE. 

It  is  with  institutions  of  the  secondary  grade  that  we  are  chiefly 

■Cited  in  Report  of  Umlid  Stalls  CemmissioHfr  of  Hducatian.  i3Q7-g8,  p.  1653, 
Advance  Sheets. 

'The  one  year  course  fur  apprentices  {IjAriiiigs/tickkurs\  ba&  Hnglish  and 
French  cutreiipandence.  commeiciBl  Biilhmelic,  bookkeeping,  lessons  and  laws  at 
eicbange,  lessons  on  commerce,  and  stenography.  The  three-year  course  {drii- 
Jdkrigt  Lthrlingsahteilung)  has  German,  English,  and  French  language!.,  cominerci*! 
nrillimetic,  science  of  commerce,  bookkeeping  and  accounls,  correspondence,  con' 
mercial  geography,  penuiaaship.  and  stenography.  {Saltangen  /kr  dii  bffrnllicln 
HandthlfhraHilalt  tH  /.tiptig,  pp.  JS,  II.) 

I PHOFK5SOR  James,  Education  ef  Bhszhus  Men  in  Burapt:  Sadler.  Hii 
Cornpierciai  Eiluratian,  etc- 
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incerned,  and  it  is  in  institutions  of  this  ^'rade  that  there  is  most  qties- 
ion  as  to  the  degree  and  character  of  special  commercial  instruction, 
iscnt  educational  discussion  is  centering  about  the  high  school  ; 
ow  to  modify  its  course  of  studv,  increase  its  attendance,  articulate  it 
ith  the  elementary  school  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  college  on 
e  other.  —  these  arc  some  of  the  aspects  the  question  assumes.  One 
ho  has  followed  recent  discussion  feels  that  there  is  much  to  warrant 
.e  opinion  expressed  by  Superintendent  Balllet  before  the  last  Har- 
■ard  Teachers'  Association,  that  the  changes  of  the  next  twenty  years 
will  not  be  in  the  university,  or  in  the  elementary  school,  but  in  the  high 
school."  In  England  and  America  alike,  education  has  been  too  severely 
and  too  narrowly  classical.  The  dassics  have  dominated  lirst  the  colleges, 
and  through  them  the  secondary  schools.  The  director  of  special  inquiries 
and  reports  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  (Ireat  liritain  has  aaid 
that  with  them  commercial  education  is  often  an  angry  cry  of  protest 
against  mi:!placed  and  mechanical  classical  instruction.'  Manual  train- 
ing in  this  country  came  in  the  form  of  similar  protest  against  too  nar- 
row classicism.  Its  following  was  due  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  older 
method  of  education,  as  well  as  from  a  desire  to  make  training  more 
practical.'  A  paper  before  the  National  Educational  .\ssoci3lion,  at 
Los  Angeles,  on  "The  Advent  of  the  Commercial  High  School,"  was 
directed  chiefly  against  high-school  courses  that  are  designed  golely 
to  prepare  for  admission  into  classical  courses  of  colleges.'  Of  the 
narrow  college  education  to  which  these  courses  liave  in  the  past  led, 
the  younger  Charles  Francis  Adams  says,  "In  the  days  of  repeating 
liHes,  Harvard  sent  me  and  my  classmates  out  into  the  strife  equipped 
with  shields  and  swords  and  javelins."'  President  Eliot  speaks  hope- 
fully of  secondary  schools  when  he  says  that  they  are  uiore  and  more 
escaping  from  the  sway  of  two  ideas  that  have  wrought  great  harm  to 
Atnerican  education,  equality  of  powers  and  opportunities  of  those 
for  whom  ihev  are  planned,  and  uniformity  of  school  product.  He, 
however,  rightly  qualifies  this  statement  with  the  observation  that  while 
these  are  abandoned  theoretically,  ihey  too  largely  obtain  in  practice.* 

'  Keported  in  the  Ncte  England JoHrnai  of  EducalioH. 
' Sptriai Kfptrft.  Hiekrr  Cammtriial Educalhn.  Vol.  Ill,  p,  i, 
■ "  lnduilria.1   Eilucniion  in  United  Slates."     Bureau  of  Labor,  Eighttx  Annunl 
KeiHiil,  Wathinglon,  1893,  p.  23. 

<  Gi*cn  hy  W.  C.  Stevenson,  Kansas  Slate  Nattnal  School. 
)  Cited  in  WoonwARD,  Manual  Training. 
*  ^Imcaiicmat  /Itview.  Decemlier,  1897. 
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Yet  iR  ji  later  (laper  President  Eliot,  in  discussing  "  Recent  Ckugaa 
Secondvy  Eduoktion,"  confines  liimself  almost  solely  to  ctungei  it 
the  requirements  for  college  admission.' 

Courses  or  schools  of  commerce  should  be  added  as  an  i&te$nl 
[lart  of  our  system  of  secondary  education.  In  these  thete  can  U 
given  instruction  along  the  lines  of  such  general  subjects  as  our  on 
literature,  modern  languages,  geography,  history,  mathematics,  natuil 
and  physical  science,  political  economy, and  political  science.  Into 
selection  of  material  (or  study  from  these  general  subjects  those  aspecu 
may  be  chosen  that  have  a  relation  to  commerce  and  that  relitico 
should  be  pointed  out.  Id  addition,  instruction  should  be  furnishcil 
in  penmanship,  business  forms  and  practice,  accounts,  business  U<. 
stenography  and  typewriting.  In  such  a  course  the  general  shoaW 
remain  of  more  value  than  the  special  features.  Nothing  should  be 
considered  that  will  in  any  sense  go  counier  to  the  spirit  of  our  gmi 
educational  classic,  that  secondary  schools  are  to  preserve  a  highct 
state  of  educational  efhciency.'  The  diplomatic  and  consular  sema 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  testify  from  Germany  and  oihct 
foreign  countries,  to  the  high  state  of  business  efficiency  that  the  C« 
in&n  shows.  In  pan  this  is  due  to  the  technical  business  schools  ol 
Germany,  but  in  part  is  from  the  sound  training  in  modern  laoguagct 


■ "  Ricent  Changes  in  Secaodaty  Education,"  AHaKlU  MomAtj.  Uctodcf.  i8«V- 

■  fttptrt  afike  CammilUt  »/  Ttn. 

Snpciintcadffnt  MniweJI.  ■□  a  rec«nl  diwuisioD  betore  liie  New  York  Chamber  s( 
Commcice,  makei  ihc  fallowing  hopeful  statemenl  as  lo  possibilities  of  the  cmrtcBla* 
of  a  comiDticial  higb  school:  "Not  only  should  commercial  aiithmclic  uid  booli- 
keeping.  banking,  and  modem  langnagei  be  taught,  but  &uch  subjects  as  inlcmilionil 
commerce,  (he  work  o(  the  prodace  and  other  eichangei,  the  regulation  ■>!  tjrtenu 
at  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  civilized  world,  methods  of  detcrmionn 
lualily  in  grain,  yarn,  silk,  and  other  staple  and  commerda]  aiticlci;  the  tyttemti 
mooey  used  in  different  countries,  and  tystenis  of  cxchaoge  ;  the  IracsportatiilB'i 
goods,  railroad  fares  nnd  Ireigbl  rates,  ocean  transponation  of  freight,  pnn  i 
lions,  the  eiplanation  oi  Ihe  settlement  of  balances  by  export  and  import,  a  ka 
edge  of  merchandise  based  on  the  study  ol  natural  sciences  and  dctetn)i»«d 
instruments  of  precision,  such  as  the  microscope  and  polariscope ;  insuncce  in  all  of  lO 
ramilicalions ;  political  economy,  commerciat  law,  and  all  othei  matlcn  ohicki 
concerns  a  merchant  in  these  modem  days  to  know." — Supekiktendeiii  .Maswi 
CatnuitrtiaJ  Eduialien,  p.  9. 

"  The  study  of  modem  Languages  and  of  commercial  geogiapbf.  inelarflas  '> 
technology  of  merchandise  and  the  elemenla  of  science  uadcrlying  il,  cotMblatej 
groundwork  of  a  commercial  education."  ^MAnNUs,  Indmtrial  Edumlivti,  p.  t7. 
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d  science,  and  Ihe  high  disciplinary  value  o\.  the  German  Realscliulen, 

d  Oberrealschulen.     Training  for  business,  as  other  forms  of  educa- 

on,  requires  lime,  and  to  be  of  real  value  should  be  accompanied  by 

dth  of  view,'    Such  a  course  as  is  above  outlined  may  be  completed 

ben  the  student  is  eighteen,  if  there  has  been  a  wise  use  oE  his  time, 

d  by  pretty  general  agreement  this  is  regarded  as  the  most  favorable 

e  for  him  to  enter  on  a  business  career.     In  a  high  school  of  com- 

erce  then,  a  student  should  gain  power  of  expression  through  oral  aod 

ittcn  speech,  a  grounding  in  two  modern  languages,  a  knowledge  of 

mmodities,  or  the  raw  materials  of  commerce,  notions  of  general 

ography  and  history,  as  well  as  some  special  knowledge  of  the  Indus- 

aJ  and  commercial  aspects  of  the  same  subjects.     He  may  also  be 

ivcn  some  idea  of  political  and  economic  science.     In  addition  he 

Ly  get  a  good  deal  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  technical  busi- 

less.    The  student,  however,  should  be  trained  so  that  this  economic 

'idue  should  not  be  fixed  by  what  he  is,  but  by  what  he  may  quickly 

d  readily  become;  he  should  be  of  worth  not  for  the  information 

ith  which  he  is  endowed,  but  for  his  skill  in  gaining  and  using  new 

formation.     No  school  can  turn  out  a  finished  business  man  ;  the 

tondary  school  can  and  ought  to  turn  out  those  who  shall  become 

lOre  efficient  members  of  the  business  community.     Students  who 

pursue  a  course  in  commerce  that  they  may  make,  at  once  and  directly, 

of  their  education  practical  use,  may  be  given    in  the  final  year  of  the 

course  an  opportunity  to  perfect  themselves  in  some  technical  subject. 

as  accounts,  or  stenography  and  type-writing. 


HIGHER    SCHOOLS   OK   COMMERCE. 


^^  Specialization  is  fairly  established  tor  higher  institutions,  and  in 
II  the  occupations  for  which  special  instruction  is  offered,  business  should 
be  included.  Some  may  hold  that  only  general  courses  should  be  pro- 
vided for  business  men,  ih.it  a  business  training  cannot  be  given  id 
higher  or  other  schools,  ;ind  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  future  busi- 
ness man  to  get  his  general  training  as  a  basis  and  then  to  serve  an 
i  apprenticeship,  travel  and  observe.  Advanced  training  is  necessary 
(or  the  captains  of  trade  and  industry.  Colleges  of  commerce  should 
train  "  pioneers  of  trade,"  courses  should  be  formulated  in  accordance 

K;  facts,  that  "commercial  and  industrial  life  rest  on  a  complex 
■ 
I 


'  See  report  of  I.].  t'licDLAV  to  Shcflictd  Chamber  o(  Commerce,  reprioled  in  i'ro 
f  James'  Rtptrl  on  Edicatiim  of  Businni  Mat  in  Emrvpe,  pp.  atj  ff. 
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series  of  laws,"  and  that  if  coinmerclal  supremacy  is  to  be 
ihesc  laws  must  be  lakcn  into  accouni.'  Superior  natural  mItwii 
Dative  aptitude,  or  blind  chance  oiay  give  to  a  people  icmporarjradte 
taijes.  Indeed,  Matthew  Artlold  said  that  an  obstacle  to  KsgluA 
profiting  by  foreign  experience  in  education  was  an  exaJted  regard  h 
her  own  energy  and  prosperiy."  England  tiiav  be  beyond  this  nw. 
but  it  is  doubtful  it  the  United  States  is.  Let  us  not  forget  that  iBtb 
end  training  will  tell.  The  getting  of  markets,  and  the  holding  ^ 
markets,  is  not  sentiuieni,  it  is  not  extravagant  claims  ;  it  Is  a  miQB 
of  education,  and  if  we  are  to  insure  our  economic  foiure  we  must  gin 
to  our  comnieicial  leaders,  wide  and  deep  training  in  the  special  fvb 
jccts  with  which  they  arc  to  deal.  Our  experience  in  the  past  cmwM 
hold  for  the  future.  May  we  not  truthfully  say  that  the  nation  b« 
become  great  and  powerful,  notby  reason  of  education,  but  in  spite  oJ It?' 


SCHOOLS    Ut'    COHUEKLT.    WILU    INCBKASE    ATTENDAKCK    AT    SKCOll 
AND    HIGKEK    INSTITtTTIONS. 

In  educational  administration  we  ate  confronted  with  conditiol 
well  as  with  theories,     .^t  present  a  comparatively  few  of   the  stud 
of  secondary  schools  pursue  courses  in  higher  institutioDs.*     On  tlicj 
other  hand,  the  percentage  of  those  who  go  from  the  elententary  to  tht ' 
secondary  schools  is  discouragingly  smalt.'     Several   modificatioa 

■  Ionian  County  Couneiti  Ttrimcal  EdMialtBHal  Bomr4  Kefitrt,  p.  slit, 

'  tligkir  SeheoU  and  Univtrtitiis  e/  Gtnnany.  p.  x»i. 

"JbsI  u  in  u)  individual  it  a  mind  and  body  that,  operating  togwttwr. 
■  man's  life  as  their  common  rciuli.  &o  it  is  not  iDcrvly  the  coaDlTy,  bul  alw  the  no, 
that  produce!  history  for  good  or  (or  evil.  In  Catifomia  the  gnld  eiiited  fiDn  tk 
(layt  of  old;  ihere  was  that  splendid  hatl>ot  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  iiifulic 
Weliinglonia  TOtx  in  the  valleyt  belore  man  set  his  Fool  under  its  majestic  shade, 
loi  centuries  bad  the  hapless  Indian,  Ihc  tiaughly  Spaniard,  [losses^ed  the  cul 
without  finding  a  single  nugget,  without  seniling  a  single  keel  oal  o(  Ibc  <<alifel 
Gates;  and  not  ere  the  sharp  eye,  the  active  mind,  the  strong  onn  of  the  AnenCM 
sell ed  upon  thiswesiero  paradise,  did  California  rite  lo  \is  immense  htatorica)  u' 
commercial  impoitancc. "— Dr.  G.  KiNKKL,  (|uolcd  in  Ykats,  TMt  G»Utm  <hlmi 
Tradt,  Fronlinft  tide  poge. 

1  DUTTOS.  Soci-tl  Pham  e/  EJucatigM,  p,  1 48, 

'"Only  an  insi^nihcant  percentage  o(  the  graduates  ol  these  scIkmiIs  |[o  to 
or  scientific  schools." — Rtparl  ef  Cammittti  ef  7>",  p.  51. 

Sin  Philadelphia  3K  per  cent,  ol  the  school  population  is  enrolled  in  ll 
ichoolsi  in  most  cities  the  percentage  ii  higher,  generally  ranging  litim  5 
cent. 
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(iscing  practices  are  ihe  natural  outcome  of  these  conditions.  Let  us 
ive  less  regard  for  that  small  minority  that  goes  to  Ihe  next  higher 
tution  and  more  for  the  large  majority  that  does  not.  Not  only 
have  public  high  schools  been  largely  resolved  into  fitting  schools  for 
colleges,  but  quite  as  true  Ihe  grammar  schools  too  often  are  devoting 
themselves  assiduously  to  preparing  for  passing  examinations  for 
admission  inti>  the  higher  schools,  and  too  frequently  Ihe  grammar 
»chool  is  graded  by  its  percentage  of  successful  candidates,  We  shall 
agree  with  James  P.  Monroe  in  his  discussion  before  the  Harvard 
Teachers' Association,  "The  tendency  of  the  secondary  school  is  to 
leave  the  boy  who  does  not  fit  for  college,  indefinitely  and  unhappily 
suspended  between  the  earth  of  the  elementary  school  which  he  bas 
come  to  despise,  and  the  heaven  of  the  university,  which  he  is  taught 
to  aspire  unto  in  vain.'"  incidenlally  only  the  high  school  should  be 
a  fitting  school,  and  it  "  wrongs  the  public  when  it  gives  its  best  effort 
to  college  preparation."  Only  incidentally  should  the  elementary 
school  prepare  its  pupils  (or  admission  into  the  higher  schools.  At 
each  siage  there  should  be  an  education  that  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
this  should  be  closely  arliculated  with  the  next  higher  stage. 

i  am  nol  fiE  those  whi>  feel  that  already  the  high  school  is  loo 
closely  articulated  with  thccollege.  On  thecontrary,  thecollegeneeds 
to  widen  its  entrance  requirements,  and  give  options  on  subjects  that 
will  enable  the  school  to  be  at  once  a  finishing  school  and  a  fining 
school.  The  existing  high  school  has  been  not  inaptly  defined  as  "  a 
fetich,"  /.  (.,  "something  irrationally  reverenced.""  There  are  many 
ways  of  regarding  a  system  of  education  ;  President  Low  defines  it  as 
"  like  a  pyramid,  which  all  the  way  down  should  lake  ils  shape  and  its 
proportions  from  the  corner-stone  at  the  apex."  President  Low's 
comer-stone  is  the  university,  but  he  goes  on  to  say  that  il  is  a  "shame- 
ful thing"  that  the  facilities  for  elementary  education  are  not  equal  to 
Ihe  public  needs,  and  that  it  is  Irue  for  the  great  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity that  they  leave  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age  or  younger.'  Articu- 
lation of  the  sort  suggefited  by  President  Low  has  been  a  most  serious 
detriment.  The  corner-stone  has  been  of  too  formal  a  cut,  and  it  has 
too  often  pressed  down  rather  than  lifted  up.    The  college  has  so  largely 

'Reporled  in  Ihe  New  England  Journal  e/  Ettataliim . 
' EJHcafionaJ  Mfvirtv.  Mav>  tSgS.  p.  427. 

'Address  al  the  Twenly-litlh  Annivetury  of  the  Albsny  High  School.  Ektrsci 
prialed  In  St^tol Uniirw,  Jane  1894. 
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influenced  the  secondary  school  that  tbe  p;tssage  from  one  to  tlic  othc 
(or  those  who  go  to  rollege,  is  comparatively  easy,  far  easier  than  \s  ihi 
corresponding  passage  to  the  secondary  school  from  the  efemcnti:) 
school.  Let  the  secondary  school  widen  its  course,  and  come  inic 
more  vital  relation  with  tbe  elementary  school,  and  then  let  the  callcjt 
touch  the  secondary  school  at  more  points  by  accepting  a  wider  rugt 
of  subjects  as  satisfying  enlTance  requirements,  and  our  education  ill' 
become  at  once  more  organically  related,  and  less  formal  and  mccfajfr 
ical. 

Again,  under  this  head,  widening  courses  of  study  will   make 
attractive  to  wider  ranges  of  interests,  and  an   increased  number  mil 
go  on  from  one  grade  to  another.    As  pointed  out  by  Seidel,  technici 
instruction  is  not  a  substitute  for,  nor  opposed  to  general   education, 
rather  it  is  the  most  eSective  means  of  secunng  a  general  eduraiioD  Iek 
a   large  class.'     There  is  much  of  truth  in  the  statement,  "  We  on 
conquer  the  uneducated  and  half  educated  people  of  this  country  fcr 
secondary  and  higher  education  only  by  offering  them  courses  of  stud< 
which,  while  they  are  of  a  strictly  educational  character   iti    the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  shall  also  have  some  bearing  on  their  future  everr- 
day  life,  shall  have  some  direct  relation  to  the  work   they  arc  called 
upon  to  do  in  the  world."'     If  we  examine  the  facts  for  the  attend 
ance  upon  the  secondary  schools  we  shall  IJnd  that  in   most  coman- 
nities  youn^  people  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  c^n  ffiin 
employment  and  contribute  to  the  support  of  themselves  and  oihert 
Set  over  against  this  that  to  the  homes  from  which  these  young  people 
would  come,  their  coming  means  sacrifice  and  deprivation,  and  it  eu 
be  readily  seen  that  the  decision  will  depend  upon  the  practical  coo 
sideration  of  the  probable  outcome  of  pursuing  the  school's  count. 
To  the  community  at  large  the  high  school  is  regarded  as  the  sacmt 
portal  to  the  college,  a  luxury,  well  enough  for  those  who  can  aSonl 
it,  but  as  not  for  those  who  daily  face  the  sterner  realities  of  life.  Tbr 
high  school   needs  to   be   more   largely  freed  from   the  systems  of 


*  Induitriat  Eiiuiatieti  a  PtdagegU  and Sotial  ffntsuty,  p.  zi. 

'  I'ROPKSSOK  Jamks.  Ediualion  of  Buimrn  Mm  in  Eurvfe,  pp.  irii,  iviJL 
A  profetsor  of  LHlin  in  a  state  inslilulion  of  learning,  aaid  reccotljr :    "I  I 

uiiinmercial  high  schuolB  and  commercial  courses  in  highei  uulltulions  of 
111)1  -Tnly  becsuie  I  think  they  are  needed,  but  liecailie  Ibeit  establish  meal  inll  i 
and  indirectly  help  the  ctassical  counes." — STRVrssoN,  in  l.os  Angcl»  pa 
"Advunlof  Conitnerrial  Uitth  Schools," 
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uedi^cval  education,  and  broU(j;ht  into  relation  with  the  life  of  the 
present,  and  if  so  its  usefulness  will  be  much  greater  to  those  who  now 
avail  themselves  of  it,  and  the  number  who  do  avail  themselves  of  il 
rjll  be  largely  increased. 

SCHOOLS   OC   COMMERCE    A    PRESENT    NECESSITY. 

Courses  in  commerce  in  higher  and  secondary  schools  arc  (helogi- 
il  outcome  of  recent  discussion,  and  they  should  mailc  the  next  step 
In  educational  progress.  By  i8qo  the  right  and  wisdom  of  many 
■groups  of  subjects  and  a  considerable  degree  of  specialization  in 
^higher  institutions  passed  without  question.'  Krom  this  on,  dis- 
cussion has  centered  about  the  high  school.  Commissioner  Har- 
^nis,  in  his  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  Commillee  of  Ten's  report, 
^^■aid  that  it  was  generally  agreed  that  secondary  education  is  the  most 
^^Befective  part  of  our  education.  He  spoke  with  keen  discernment 
^^vhen  he  predicted  that  this  report  would  call  attention  lo  a  discussion 
I  of  educational  values,  and  probably  he  did  not  claim  too  nitich  when 
I  from  these  considerations  he  gave  out  the  report  as  the  most  important 
I  educational  document  ever  published  in  this  country,'  Since  that 
i  report  the  high  school  has  been,  and  for  the  immediate  future  it  is  to 
be,  the  key  to  the  educational  situation,  .\lready  the  smoke  of  con- 
flict has  sufficiently  raised  to  show  certain  things  in  fairly  clear  out- 
lines.    Variously  expressed  and  stated,  the  function  of  the  high  school 


^ 
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The  old-fashioned  college,  designed  for  a  few  fnvoTcd  cluses,  belongs  to  the 
put.    The  modem  demacrntic  and  induilrial  wurld  dcmandi  n  university  ns  brond  as 
the  life  and  intereals  o(  all  the  people," — C,  K.  .\dams,  quoici!  in  Intitnlrial  FMuca- 
in  United  SiBUa,  p.  103. 

"The  Vale  i)f  the  future  must  count  (or  even  more  Ihaii  Ibe  Vale  of  the  pjul  in 
work  ol  city,  state  and  nation.  It  must  come  into  closer  touch  with  our  political 
ile  and  be  a  larger  pari  ol  that  Ufe.  To  this  end  it  is  not  enough  fat  her  lo  train 
experts  ....  Side  by  side  with  this  ttaininK.  she  mnst  wake  in  the  whole  body  uf 
her  students  and  alumni  that  wider  sense  of  their  obligation  a*  members  of  a  free 
commonncallh  which  the  Amenea  of  the  twentieth  century  requiTes."^{'8Ksli>ENT 
Haiilf.v.  Inaugural  Address  Vale  Universily,  lK9g. 

■  The  elabotate  report  of  the  British  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Insltuclioii 
has  much  that  is  in  harmony  with  tbe  Riport  of  thi  Ctmmiitei  ef  Ten.  The  Royal 
Commission's  definition  of  secondary  education  is  not  without  interest  in  this  conoec- 
lion,  il  is  "the  educ.ilion  of  the  boy  or  girl,  not  simply  as  a  human  being  that  needs  In 
initnlcted  in  the  mere  rudiments  ol  knowledge,  but  it  is  a  process  of  intellectual 
Ding  and  personal  di^-dpline,  conducted  with  special  regard  lo  ibe  professiun  or 
Irade  to  be  followed." 
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is  the  peoples'  college,  the  public  institution  in  which  is  given  prcj: 

tion  for  lite — -a  finishing  schooi. 

The  above  statements  may  be  thought  to  need  qualification.  ThS 
has  not  been,  nor  does  there  now  exist  in  this  country,  anything  like 
agreement  as  to  educational  values,  or  the  scope  and  function  of  any 
institution.  Three  phases  are  observed  through  wiiich  opinion  passes: 
First,  a  unanimity  of  ignorance  and  indifference,  which,  it  it  is  followed 
by  a  disagreement  of  inquiry,  leads  in  the  third  case,  to  a  unity  of  sound 
opinion.'  While  disagreement  characterizes  present  discussion,  it  in 
itself  augers  well  for  the  future.  Educational  progress  in  Prussia  has 
not  been  unattended  by  thai  intense  bitterness  bom  of  strong  devoiioQ 
to  conviction.  Sadler  quotes  from  a  German  observer  that  the  educa- 
tional parlies  "light  among  themselves,"  "with  the  ardor  of  religious 
fanatics."* 

The  principle  of  election  granted,  for  what  classes  are  provisions  to 
be  made, and  what  shall  be  the  manner  of  election?  Already  courses 
are  given  looking  to  preparation  for  the  professions  and  industrial  life, 
but  up  to  this  time  slight  regard  has  been  entertained  for  those  who 
are  to  enter  on  business  pursuits.  Indeed,  our  higher  training  has  been 
in  the  main  a  stimulation  to  the  so<called  liberal  professions,  and  our 
educational  machinery  must  bear  the  onus  of  their  present  over-crowded 
condition,^  On  the  other  hand,  trade,  if  well  regulated,  can  scarcely 
be  overstocked.  Rather,  "  it  flourishes  by  multitudes,"  and  increased 
attention  to  it  means  progress,  both  material  and  inlellectual.'  This 
offense  o£  educators  is  not  new  ;  three  centuries  ago  an  English  worthy 
arraigned  the  practices  of  teachers  of  his  lime  in  terms  Chat  stiti  give 
us  pause.  Scarce  a  tradesman's  son,  said  he,  learned  j<rammar  well, 
but  a  country  schoolmaster  declared  he  would  make  a  scholar,  and 
forthwith  all  the  l.id's  kin  would  cry  out,  "  what  a  pity  so  hopeful  a 
youth  should  be  lost  in  trade  I  "  in  consequence  of  which,  we  are  told, 

■  Spencer,  Kdueaiian.  p.  loi, 

■  For  an  account  of  the  recent  unrest  in  Prassian  higher  education,  and  the  move- 
ment that  led  l[>  the  jirumulgalion  of  the  taiaoas  "  Lrlirpldne  tind  Lekrau/gairn /iir 
dit  hbhertii  Schulcn"  See  Sadlkr,  Problems  in  PntsiiaH  SecBHdary  Edutation,  Kc  \ 
pp.  33  ff- 

'See  ChaS.  H.  TmiRBEn  in  National  Educational  Association  PrBtrtdtnp 
1B97,  pp.  S09.  Sio.  Our  colJcgc  courses  have  turned  many  boys  from  business 
where  they  would  have  succeeded  to  prolessions  where  they  have  (ailed, — FauFESscx 
James,  EdncatioH  of  Bmiutss  Men.  I.  p.  la. 

<FiiKELAND  Hunt.  IVorii  and  iVtallh.  p.  57- 
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nany  j^ood  tradesmen  were  lost,  and  poor  scholars  made.'     Instead  ol 

eeling  that  scholars  shall  be  lost  in  trade  we  ought  rather  to  (eel  that 

rithoul  them  in  it  we  shall  lose  both  scholars  and  trade.     Our  instruc- 

kion  ought  to  show  that  commerce  in  itself  offers  opportunities  for  the 

jost  useful  and  attractive  careers.     A  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 

ValioN  has  an  article  on  college  graduates  and  teachers,  in  which  the 

B'swelling  host"  of  university-trained  men  who  look  to  teaching  as  a 

eer  is  regarded  as  an  educational  problem.     The  solution    there 

offered  is  for  university  men  to  leach  in  secondary  schools.     But  may 

lere  not  be  other  careers  for  university  men  ?' 

Education  for  commerce  means  wider  provision  for  the  needs  of  thai 
Important  element  of  modern  society,  the  business  community.     Ade- 
juate  provision  is  not  made  if  a  few  disconnected  subjects  be  added  to 
existing  courses.     The  demand  has  not  been  satisfactorily  met  if  com- 
'tnercial  instruction  be  given  by  the  untrained  and  disinterested  instruct- 
ors of  existing  tacuhies,  or  with  the  most  inferior  equipment  of  existing 
institutions.     Theoretically,  the  establishment  of  business  education  is 
sound,  practically  it  is  just,  and  this  whether  regard  be  had  for  those 
I     who  most  largely  pay  for  public  education,  or  for  those  who  are  (o  receive 
^■ts  benefits.'    Seidei,  not  without  reason,  asks  how  so  large  an  expendi- 
^^ture  of  money  and  energy  for  public  education  can  be  justified  if  the 
I     school  makes  no  contribution   towards  the  child's  equipment  for  tile.' 
^H'rom  every  fair  consideration  the  demand  of  the  time  is  for  schools  more 
closely  articulated  in  themselves,  and  better  adjusted  to  existing  con- 
ditions.'    We  need  schools  which  shall  give  sound  training,  but  which 

I*  Francis  Brewster,  Eisays  on  Tradt  and  NavisotioH  (l^ndoo,  i6q5),  p.  iv. 
'September  14,  1899. 
>  Heretofore  systems  o(  education  have  helped,  to  an  uniair  degree,  thoM  who 
10  enter  on  Lileniry  pursuits. 
"  Merchants  have  suked  the  question,  why  U  10  little  done  for  the  conuDetcial 
CUES  by  the  Slate,  especioiiy  for  the  education  of  merchants,  who  contribute  most  of 
the  taxes  ih^t  the  modern  stale  requires?" — Magdtburgiiihi  /tilunc,  cilnlioD  in 
VnilidSialti  Coniu/ar  Htpori.  Febniary.  1899.  p.  '?*■ 

^_         *  Industrial  Ednialis>n,c\^.,  p.  3^. 

I^P        I  We  irc  her:  speak ini;  ol  public  education.     It  ii  only  with  the  mutual  lympa- 

iby  and  mutual  understanitini;  ol  teachers  in  icliools  of  various  grades  that  the 
desired  articulaliun  can  Ue  reallied.  "All  grades  ol  schools,  elementary  and  seeood- 
U7,  are  parti  oi  national  cducalion ;  all  are  members  of  one  body,  and  the  health  of 
I  depends  in  a  large  mca&ure  on  the  health  of  (he  test.     The  quickest,  perhaps  the 
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at  the  same  time  will  furnish  a  more  thorough  preparation  forpraclkd 
life  in  the  present  era ;  in  supplying  this  need  business  schools  are  i 
necessity. 

odIj,  rokd  to  tnie  unity  in  the  whole  vpXxm  liei  in  the  friendly  iDterconne  ud  recip 
ioc«l  conlidencc  between  the  different  group*  of  teachers. —  Sadler,  PnUemi  a 
Pntitimn  Sittndary  Edmeaiicnfor  Beyi,  p.  164. 


'■  i 


II. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION :    ITS  VALUE 
AND  NECESSITY. 


"  Our  tnergiti  and  our  fireiptrity  viUl  bi  miiri  fruitful 
and  tafer,  tki  mart  toe  add  iHliiligenct  to  Ikim.  ffert,  if 
anywAtre,  is  an  ctcaiion  of  applying  Ike  iverdt  aflkt  viise 
man:  'If  the  iron  be  blnnt  and  the  man  do  net  wktt  the 
edge,  Ihtm  muit  he  put  forth  mart  ttrtngth  ;  but  wisdem  is 
^fT!tf/a«fftirfir«/."'— Matthew  ARNoLD,"lIigher  Schools 
and  VDiversities  in  Uenaany."  edEtion  oC  iSgz,  p.  2i. 
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PLACE   AND    POSSIBILITY    OF    BUSINESS   EDUCATION. 

Liberal   education  has  popularly  meant  one  thing   only  in   this 
^country.     On  the  other  hand  technical  education  in  any  fair  sense  has 
knot  been  extended  to  preparation  for  cominercial   lite.     Probably  two 
fads  explain  ihese  conditions:   First,  our  inherited   notions  of  educa- 
tion have  given  an  undue  place  to   the  humanitarian  element  ;  and, 
[second,  business  instruction  has  been  thought  to  be  impossible.     An 
lundue  regard  to  the   humanitarian,  however  valuable  it   may  be   to 
|those  having   certain  antecedents,  of  certain  conditions  in  lite,  and 
»ho  wish  to  prepare  for  certain  future  careers,  cannot  but  weaken 
[our  general  education,  no  less  than  it  would  be  weakened  by  an  undue 
[regard  to  the  practical.     Education  for  its  own  sake,  is  not  wholly  in 
[the  right,  no  more  than  is  it  wholly  wrong.     On  the  other  hand 
[practical  considerations  alone  cannot  be  made  the  rule  and  guide  in 
Inatters  educational.     We  need  at  once  an  enlarged  conception  oi  the 
lotion  of  liberal  education,  and  a  liberalizing  of  the  elements  that  are 
tpractical.'   The  definition  of  education  by  John  Milton  ought  to  stand 
[for  our  time,  if  not  for  all  time:  "I    call  therefore  a  complete  and 
[generous  education  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skillfully, 
and  magnanimously,  all  the  oAices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace 
and  war." 

'John  H.  Convb»ss,  "Twentieth  Centnty  Univer»ily,"  pp.  14-16:  ".  .  .  .  the 

I  DOW  required  by  Ih.^  latiorrr  idusI  be  much  morr  than  merely  literary,  much 
merely  leclmical ;  il  must  be  a  due  combination  o(  l)otli  elements."— 
BtHTSOS,  Ttekmrat  Edacatian,  p.  JSa. 

"  Further,  we  ought  ti>  get  rid  of  the  superstition  ntlached  to  the  tO'Cmlled 
•liWml'  professions.  NVhy  is  nol  agriculture  as  tibenl  a  profession  a*  ihat  ot  an 
Faltomcy  ?  A  liberal  profeision  is  jusl  worth  what  its  actual  votary  ii  worth.  An 
indifferent  physician,  an  average  barrisler,  a  third -rale  Ulltralrur,  are  singularly  leu 
inlcmting  beingi,  and  of  much  Je&s  social  value  than  —  not  only  an  intelligent  manu- 
laclarer.  but  even  a  good  farmer,  a  clever  and  honorable  tradeimaD.  or  a  ikillfal 
aorkman.  whether  mechanic,  carpenter,  or  mason.  This,  again  is  a  iniism;  yet  few 
people  recogniie  it."^JULta  LamaItre,  in  Z*  Ftgara,  reprinted  in  DtMOLiNi' 
imglaSajtm  Superinrily  (New  Vorli,  1S98)  p.  321 
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That  the  scope  of  education  needs  to  be  widened  and  that  its  wi 
would  be  increased  by  the  iDtToduction  of  a  new  element,  was  discussed 
in  the  preceding  section;  that  business  instruction  is  at  once  valuable 
and  necessary  is  the  theme  of  the  present  discussion.  That  there  is  a 
true  theory  in  business,  and  that  education  can  contribute  to  the  under- 
standing of  this  would  seem  clear  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  good 
and  a  bad,  a  true  and  a  false  way  of  doing  everything.  Business  suc- 
cess has  been  popularly  regarded  as  a  hocus  pocus,  beyond  explanation 
and  challenging  instruction.  Successful  business  men  are  thought  to 
be  born,  not  made.  I  doubt  not  but  that  all  of  us  have  heard  at  some 
time  an  expression  of  the  sentiment  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sadler:  "If 
you  are  educated  you  can't  make  as  much  money  as  you  could  if  you 
wern't."  In  the  conversion  of  baser  metal  into  gold,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, has  been  the  measure  set  on  business  success,  there  has  been 
conceived  to  be  some  alchemic  process  beyond  the  ken  of  those  nol 
born  with  the  favor  of  the  stars.  This  conception,  false  for  all  tttne, 
is  In  the  present  more  obviously  false.  Money  making  is  not  the  sole 
end  for  which  business  is,  or  should  be  pursued.  With  proper  ideals 
of  business  success  we  shall  find  that  it  becomes,  to  an  increasing 
degree,  a  matter  of  knowledge,  and  of  power  to  Ose  it. 


i 
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Commerce  is  not  a  thing  uf  chance  ;  laws  are  as  plainly  written,  and 
as  unalterable  in  their  effects  on  cammercial  Iransaclions  as  in  the  opera- 
tions of  nature.  To  understand  Ibcse  laws  and  their  working  a  student 
must  study  just  as  much  as  if  he  wished  to  become  a  botanist  or  other 
man  of  science,  and  this  study  will  fit  him,  in  its  highest  development,  for 
the  duties  of  a  leading  man  of  business,  whether  manufacturer,  merchant — 
large  or  small  —  ship  owner,  or  agent ;  tor  a  consul,  a  president  of  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  or  for  a  statesman.' 

When  we  hear,  as  we  often  do,  successful  manufacturers  and  nierch: 
speak  discouragingly  of  the  importance  of  commercial  education,  and  tell  us 
how,  sent  into  the  factory  or  officii  at  an  early  age.  ihey  there  acquired  the 
practical  experience  to  which  they  ascribe  their  fortune,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  such  men  overtook  the  fact  that  the  conditions  under  which  trade  is 
now  carried  on  are  wholly  different  from  what  they  were  fifty  years  ago  ;  and 
it  is  owing  to  this  difference  that  a  different  and  special  kind  of  training  has 
hccoroe  indispensable.  No  one  can  contemplate  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  present  half-century  without  realising  their  leveling 
influence  upon  the  development  of  commerce,  and  the  growing  importance, 
as  a  factor   of  mercantile  success,  of   that  wider  knowledge  which  enal 

'  Vkats,  Tkt  GeUfH  Gaits  ef  Tradt,  p.  171. 
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I  those  engaged  in  commerce  lo  understand,  and  to  take  advantage  of,  all 
favorable  conditions  in  the  conduct  of  business  opetaiions.  The  merchant's 
vision  must  extend  beyond  the  limits  o(  his  own  town  or  country.  His  obscr- 
^-  vaijon  must  be  widened,  so  thai  literally  he  may  be  able  "to  survey  mankind 
■  from  China  lo  Peru.'  The  range  of  his  markets  i«  continually  extending, 
^K  and  his  knowledge  should  be  coextensive  with  the  area  of  his  transactions. 
^P  The  success  which,  owing  to  our  natural  resources,  attended  our  early 
eSons  to  apply  steam-power  to  productive  industry,  induced    a    feeling  of 

Povcr-coniidence  among  our  people,  and  led  us  to  disregard  the  connection 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  school  training  and  the  business  of  life  ;  whilst 
the  absence  of  similar  prosperity  in  other  countries  resulted  in  an  earlier 
»iecognition  of  this  important  relationship.  For  this  reason  technical  and 
commercial  schools  were  established  abroad  many  years  before  the  necessity 
for  their  creation  was  realised  in  this  country ;  but  the  leveling  influences 
of  scientific  progress,  to  which  I  have  referred,  have  placed  us  at  a  com- 
parative disadvantage  with  other  countries,  or  rather  have  lessened  the 
advantages  ue  formerly  possessed  on  accoimt  of  our  natural  resources,  and 

■  have  made  it  imperatively  necessary  that  we  should  seek  compensation  in 
I      the  endeavor  to  reap  all  the  benefit  we  can  from  the  improved  and  adequate 
education  of  our  industrial  classes.' 

To  deny  that  young  men  may  be  s>-siematically  trained  for  industry  and 

k  commerce  Is  to  assert  that  industry  and  commerce  are  merely  imitative  arts, 
lo  be  acquired  only  by  seeing  other  people  do  the  tricks  and  then  praciicinR 
ibem.  The  gipsy  in  Asia  Minor  makes  iron  nails  one  at  a  time  with  a 
hammer  on  an  anvil.  Just  as  his  ancestors  did  before  him  for  hundreds  of 
years.  I  have  seen  him  doing  it :  but  I  also  observed  that  his  small  children 
were  stark  naked,  and  that  his  larger  ones  had  only  one  garment.  In  short, 
he  was  not  making  much  of  a  living.  Moreover,  not  one  thousandth  part  of 
the  nails  we  use  in  this  country  could  possibly  be  made  in  that  way.  In 
industry  and  commerce  all  things  are  becoming  new,  and  new  methods  of 
H  preparing  young  men  for  these  occupations  must  be  invented  with  discrimi- 
^■natiug  foresight,  established  with  prudence,  and  maintained  with  liberality.' 

^1  NEED   OF   A    NEW    ESTIUATE   OF  THE   IMPOKTANCE   OF 

^1  TRADE    AMD   COMMERCE. 

Economic  organization  is  deserving  a  place  with  other  institutions 
thai  contribute  to  social  well-being.     Whoever  adds  to  the  commercial 
tclligcncc  that  gives  larger  and  more  varied  sources  for  social  con- 
plion,  or  that  enables  sources  already  known  to   be  utilized,  is  a 

Magnus,  Initutlrial Editcatiaii,  pp.  so,  51. 
■PkbsIDEKT   Euot,  iDtemational  Commercial  Congress,   Philadelphia,    1899. 
pTOcecillogs.  alto  in  Edmratianai  ffevtew.  Uecember,  1899. 
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benefactor.  The  first  step  in  progress  was  when  men  learned  the 
lesson  of  mutual  dependence,  their  own  insufficiency.  The  means  by 
which  this  limitation  was  overcome  was  barter,  trade,'  The  part  of  the 
tradesman  has  ever  been  a  worlhy  one — "  The  merchant,  who  opens 
out  the  world  to  enterprise  and  makes  nature's  earth-gifts  known  to 
mankind,  claims  of  right  to  be  one  of  the  great  active  pioneers  of 
civilization."*  Moreover,  it  is  a  mistake  to  Feel  that  devotion  to  trade 
betokens  a  "  mean  and  money-grubbing  spirit."  Trade  is  the  avenue 
through  which  established  civilizations  reach  out  to  less  fortunate 
lands  and  peoples,'  and  it  is,  in  truth,  a  blessing  to  bim  who  gives  and 
him  who  takes.  For  four  centuries  ihe  spirit  of  courageous  hardihood 
born  of  trade,  has  been,  barring  religious  zeal,  with  which  it  has  gone 
hand  in  hand,  the  chietest  force  of  the  world.  Trade  first  plowed  the 
furrow  round  the  world,  scaled  lofty  mountain  barriers,  threaded 
trackless  forests,  and  braved  the  dangers  of  settlement  in  remote  and 
unknown  lands.  The  motive  of  the  daring  mariner  of  all  ages,  who 
put  to  test  the  theory  that  the  East  might  be  reached  by  sailing  to  the 
West,  is  unaccounted  Cor  on  the  sole  basis  of  religious  fervor.  He 
regarded  the  physical  needs  of  men  in  this  world;  with  him,  and 
rightly,  bodies  as  well  as  souls  were  lo  be  ministered  unto.  We  have 
a  common  heritage  with  a  people  that,  by  trade,  have  been  stimulated 
lo  grapple  with  seemingly  insuperable  obstacles. 

1  advise  those  wbo  would  learn  with  what  a  steadfast  spirit  ibe  Elizabethan 
captains  went  out,  how  nobly  ihey  would  die,  to  read  in  Hakluyt's  Voyagei 
the  story  of  the  last  fight  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville  in  the  Revenge  the 
drowning  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  on  board  the  Squirrel  the  escape  of 
John  Fox  and  his  companions  from  Ihe  prisons  and  Ibe  galleys  of  Alexandria: 
the  gallant  light  of  a  certain  English  merchantman  against  the  Spanish 
galleys  off  Gibraltar;  the  rash  attack  of  Oxenham  upon  Panama;  the 
exploits  of  Drake.  Cavendish,  and  Raleigh  ;  the  voyages  of  Sebastian  Calioi. 
Hawkins,  Matthew  Bore.  John  Rut,  Chaloner,  Roger  Rodenham.  Jolin  Lok. 
Thomas  Stukeley,  James  Lancaster,  William  Towison,  and  dozens  of  oihers.' 

Trade  needs  no  apology;  it  should  not  cringingly  ask  favors;  il 
can  come  for  its  due  with  the  confident  assurance  that,  next  lo  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  no  force  has  wrought  so  much  for  world  progress. 
Trade  can  point  with  pride  lo  its  devotees  certain  that  these  have 

'Sir  Waltbk    BksANT,  TMr  *riTo//4/ £m/irt,  pp.  4-14. 

"VEArs.  Tki  GolJtn  Gaiis  of  Tradt,  pp.  16,  17. 

<  Livingslone  lonkcd  lo  trade  09  >  meiuis  of  civiliiing  Africa.     Hid.,  p.  1S5. 

'  Waltkr  Bksant,  Tht  Riie  eftht  Empire,  p.  38. 
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inslruments  of  progress,  that  they  have  contributed  to  the  welfare  of 
their  generation,  and  the  future.'     But  it  is  in  modern  tiroes  that  the 

I  merchant  is  of  most  importance.'  The  international  division  of  labor, 
the  relation  and  inter-relation  of  remote  sections,  complexity  of  pro- 
duction, and  diversity  oE  consumption,  unite  to  give  to  the  merchant  a 

I  more  significant  place,  and  to  demand  For  him  general  and  technical 

I  knowledge  on  a  wider  range  of  interests. 

SCIENCE    OF   SOCIETV    AND    NEED   OF   ECONOMIC    LEADERSHIP. 

Economic  life  conceived  as  an  institution  contributes  to  society's 
I  progress,  and  as  such  it  should  be  recognized  in  systems  of  education. 
Trade  as  a  part  of  this  institution  has  been,  and  is  to  be,  an  important  fac- 
tor lor  belter  life;  in  order  that  it  may  serve  its  true  end,  those  who  occupy 
[the  place  of  merchants  and  tradesmen  need  more  complete  equipment 
for  iheir  callings.  They  need  to  recognize  what  is  termed  "The  science 
of  society,"  one  of  the  most  elusive  of  conceptions,  but  one  worthy 
of  inquiry  from  him  who  would  fill  the  place  of  merchant  in  our 
modern  industrial  organization.*     In  the  work  on  Industrial Educiition, 

'  "Trade  discovcicd  .\iiierica  La  the  vessels  oi  adveolurei,  seekmK  new  chunneli- 

I  Id  the  old  marts  of  India ;  trade  planted  the  Ainerica.n  colonies,  and  made  them  floutisli, 

even  in  New  England,  say  what  we  please  about  Plymouth  Rock ;  our  colonial  jirowlli 

was  the  growth  of  trade  — revolution  and   independence  were  the  results  of  mcasurti 

of  trade  and  commercial  legislation,  although  they  undoubtedly  involved  (he  fint 

I  principles  of  free  government:  the  history  of  the  country,  its  politics  and  policy,  has 

I  ever  since  turned  chiefly  upon  questions  of  trade  and  oi  finance,  sailor's  rights,  protec- 

[lion,  banks,  and  cotton." — Fheelano  Hunt,  (Farrt  and  iVta/tA.  p.  504, 

■"The  calling  of  the  Merchant  acquires  a  new  importance  in  modern  limei~ 
Once.  Nations  were  cooped  up,  each  in  its  own  climate  end  laaguage.  Then,  War 
WM  the  o«ily  mediator  between  them.  They  met  but  in  the  battleGeld,  or  in  ralemn 
embassies  to  treat  lor  [icace.  Now,  Tradf.  is  the  Mediator.  They  meet  on  the 
Eicbange.  To  the  Merchant,  no  man  who  can  trade  is  a  foreigner.  Mil  wares  |irove 
,  hint  acitucn.     (jold  and  silver  are  cosmopolitan." 

'Behold  then  the  true  form  and  wurth  of  forraign  Trade,  le^rVil  it,  Tkt  treat 
KrvtHue  of  the  King,  Tkt  hoHOur  sf  Ihi  King  Jam,  T^i  Noil/  firaf/iiion  of  tkt  Mtrthanl. 
The  Sehool  tf  OHr  Aril,  The  tiip/ily  of  our  tuaHls,  The  employmint  of  our  poor,  Tkt 
imprmitmtHt  of  our  Landt.  The  Nttrctry  of  oar  Marintrs,  The  vialh  of  lit  JCiHgdami, 
Tkt  means  of  our  Treasure,  Tke  Sinnrmi  ef  our  aars.  The  terror  ef  our  Enemies."— 
FTkos.  M(;n.  England's  Trtattirt  ty  Forratgn  Trade  (<inl  published  in  1664.  but 
[wiiHen  anil  i6jo;  Economic  Classics  edition),  p.  119. 

>  "  Yet  one  more  science  have  we  to  note  as  bearing  directly  oD,  itidnstrinl  success. 

the  Science  of  Society.     Without  knowing  it,  men  who  daily  look  at  the  stale  of  the 

money-market,  glance  over  prices  current,  discuss  the  probable  crops  of  com,  eotlon, 

:  nigar,  wool,  sUk,  weigh  the  chances   of  war,  and   from   all   those  data  decide  on 
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Robert  Seidel  goes  further  and  argues  to  the  conclusioti,  a  kttowl 
of  social  conditions  should  be  the  basis  of  every  schetiie  of  educatioi 

Comtucrcial  instruction  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  give  to  trade 
[iroper  place  in  modem  society,  it  c?n  coutribule  to  a   belter  rega 
(or  society's  intricate   industrial   organtiation,  but    io   addition  sa 
instruction  will  at  once  equip  (or  economic  leadership,  and  for  eflicic 
service  in  subordinate  positions.*     Business-men  of  all  grades  seed 
magnify  their  callings.     There  is  an  opportunity  (or  men    to  perfoi 
in  business  splendid  social  service,  to  be  real  benefactors.     Men 
atfairs  should  be  led  lo  look  to  affairs  directly  as  means  of  progre] 
instead  of  relying  entirely  on  indirect  agencies  that   are  oEfsprings  i 
business  success — thousands  of  operatives  more  intelligently  traiu 
for  their  special  callings,  with  higher  standards  of  living,  with  a  ne 
Intellectual  and  economic  outlook,  surely  this  is  a  substantial  gain  H 
to  be  surpassed  by  founding   schools   to   educate  men  out  of  Ibi 
economic  station,  or  endowing  institutions  to  caie  for  the  economiol 
unfit.' 

Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  lucid  analysis  of  the  c[uestton, "  What  know 
edge  is  of  most  worth  7"  begins  with  that  which  insures  tbe  individaif 

their  mercantile  opetationi.  >re  itudenls  ol  social  science ;  empiriciU  aod  blvndma 
iludenU  it  maybe;  but  ttill,  stuJeou  who  g>iti  the  priio  or  %ik  plucked  ol  tlM 
profits,  ■ccordin^  as  Ihey  do  or  do  not  ceach  the  right  conclustoa.  Not  only  ll 
nmiiuiacturer  and  meichant  must  guide  Iheir  triinsacbotis  by  calculations  ol  «i{i|i 
and  demand,  based  on  numeious  fact*,  and  tacitly  recogniiin^  suadry  Keaeral  princlpk 
uf  social  action,  but  even  the  retader  must  do  (lie  like:  bis  prosperity  veiv  gml 
depending  upon  llie  coirectness  ol  his  judgments  respecting  Ihe  future  ahnlrn' 
prices  and  the  future  rales  of  consumptioii.  Manifestly,  all  who  take  put  In  tl 
enlnngled  cominercial  aclUiliei  of  a  coiumunily.  are  vitally  interested  in  uodenum 
iug  the  laws  according  lo  which  those  activities  vary." —  SrSNCSR,  Edn^aticn,  p, 

'  !nditsirial  EdmattBH  a  Putagftii  »Hd  Social  Nftrtti^,f.  4s. 

Superintendent  Dulton.in  a  most  charmingly  suggestive  book,  expresses  ihe 
tbal  the  pedagogy  of  the  future  will  lake  ill  direction  from  sociology  rather  than  b<N 
psychology  {Soeuil  PAatti  af  EdieatieH.  p.  126). 

'"True,  tlie  musses  cannot  be  philosophers,  or  all  heada  of  depaitmenU;  Jt 
how  vastly  would  Ihe  work  of  production  and  trade  enlarge  were  ibe  rank  Uld  ih  •! 
BO  eRicleotly  trained  m  to  be  (auttless  in  the  discharge  of  duty  though  not  ccmpMei 
for  tbe  rank  of  command  era," — Veats,  GaldrK  Oatts  oj  Tradi,  p.  xvii. 

1"  There  is  an  opportunity  in  business  not  merely  to  earn  a  living,  not  merely  ti 
provide  lor  one's  family,  not  merely  to  heap  up  wealth  which  may  be  uiicd  to  found  I 
hospital  or  college,  but  lo  confer  blcisrngs  of  incalculable  benefit  ut>m  ««>kind  tq 
improving  the  processes  of  business  lixeli." — PftOFassoK  Jamks,  Pttm/dr 
»f  Commtrtiai High  SeAacJs.  p.  t6. 
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immediate  self-preservation.  Id  regular  order  there  follow  knowledge 
that  leads  to  the  individual's  (uiure  preservation  (through  economic 
provision  for  future  subsistence),  to  the  discharge  of  parental  duties 
and  (o  proper  social  and  political  conduct.  This  knowledge  is  basal  for 
upon  it  depends  the  welfare  and  perpetuity  of  the  individual,  the  family, 
the  social  and  political  order.  After  this  fundamental  knowledge, 
comes  that  which  seeks  pleasure  through  the  employment  of  leisure.' 
It  is  patent  that  in  ihe  provision  for  social,  family,  and  individual  wel- 
fare, business  education  occupies  an  important  place. 

ADVANTAGES   TO   BUSINESS    FROM    BETTER   TRAINED    MEN. 

Thus  far  the  subject  has  been  mainly  regarded  from  the  view-point 
of  social  order,  let  ihc  treatment  be  narrowed  to  the  range  of  business 
as  a  whole,  and  then  lo  that  of  the  individual  business-man. 

In  age  of  mercantile  activity.  Sir  Francis  Brewster  said  he  knew  no 
subject  "more  writ  about"  and  "worse  handled"  than  trade.  It  was  to 
him  "  a  distemper  in  trade  "  that  so  few  of  wide  training  were  Found  in 
[mercantile  pursuits."  Yet  Brewster  lived  in  the  golden  age  of  merchants, 
^en  on  trade  was  laid  the  foundation  for  England's  future  economic 
political  supremacy.  Commercial  pursuits  need  Ihe  etprit  de  corps 
rthat  will  come  from  business  training  along  liberal  lines.  Such  institu- 
tions as  tlic  Leipzig  Handelshochschule,  the  London  School  of  Econom- 
ics  and  Poltical  Science,  and  the  colleges  of  commerce  now  inaugurated 
or  proposed  for  several  American  universities,'  can  but  give  to  business  a 
new  tone  in  itself,  as  well  as  a  new  place  in  the  range  of  occupations. 
Already  we  arc  told  by  a  most  penetrating  critic,  commerce  is  looked 
upon  differently;  classes  which  two  centuries  ago  regarded  it  with 
scorn  are  now  keenly  interested.* 

Liberally  trained  men  are  those    who    regard  business  with  new 

interest  and  give  to  it  new  meaning.     Recent  statistics  of  seven  thou- 

iSand  Yale  graduates  taken  for  the  past   hundred  years,  indicate  a 

FBi^nificant  movement  in  the  occupations  of  college  graduates,  and  « 

movement  likely  true  for  the  country  at  large.     A  century  ago,  law, 

' Editeation,  <\\ip.  I. 

*Eitayi  OH  Tradi  and  Navieation  ([^ndon,  1695).  pp.  I,  vA. 
' Univecsilies   of   Penniylvanin.   Chkigo,   CBlifomia,   Coliimliia,   and   VermonL 
SutincH  education  became  >  deparlmcnl  ol  the  National  t^ducBlionaj  AisoclatJOD  io 
Tblt  lection  met  with  tbe  Nftliooal  Educaiiotial  Association  fint  in  1894- 
•RlcHT  HoM.  JAMSs  Brvck,  "  CommerciBl  Education,"  NfrlA  American  Rniinf, 
[Jane.  1899. 
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medicine,  divinity,  and  teaching  absorbed  93  per  cent,  ol  the  gr 
ales  of  Yale;  today  the  same  professions  claim  6a  per  cent.  Business 
pursuits  a  century  earlier  received  6  percent.;  now  they  gel  31  pet 
cent.  In  the  century  the  percentage  of  those  who  enter  the  ministry 
has  fallen  from  39  to  6  or  7.'  The  first  fifteen  classes  of  Yale  gave  78 
per  cent,  of  their  members  to  the  ministry.  For  one  hundred  years  40 
per  cent,  of  Yale's  graduates  became  clergymen.  Among  Yale  alumni 
business  passed  from  being  fourth  in  the  list  of  occupations  to  third 
in  1S42,  and  lo  second  during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Yale  statistician 
expresses  the  belief  that  business  "  presumably  will  wrest  the  first  place 
trom  the  legal  profession."  A  warrantable  comment  on  the  figures 
of  the  Yate  Review  is  that  business  is  demanding  better-trained  men. 
and  thai  already  colleges  are  beginning  to  meet  the  demands.  "The 
typical  college  graduate  now  becomes  a  man  of  aSairs  as  well 
scholar  in  the  old  sense." 

Not  only  are  more  trained  men,  and  better-trained  men,  going  into 
business,  but  there  is  a  growing  importance  of  business-men  in  aSairs 

■  Yale  Revicai,  November,  iBgS,  pp.  343,  345. 
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and  in  public  life.  The  diplomatic  questions  are  to  an  amazing 
degree  mailers  of  business.  It  is  the  fear  of  the  clash  of  commercial 
interests,  the  insecurity  ttiat  would  follow,  that  is  today  an  important 

:or  in  preventing  war.'  This  is  in  accord  with  the  prophecy  of 
Immanuel  Katit  uttered  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  the  essay  on 
Eternal  Peace,  in  which  he  argued  for  the  suppression  of  war  through 
(he  mtilual  benefits  of  commerce.'  No  other  epoch  has  had  so  many 
businessmen  in  public  life.  The  supremacy  of  the  lawyer  as  a  leader 
is  threatened ;  his  hope  is  to  add  to  his  legal  training,  for  which  he 
wilt  have  slight  use  in  public  life,  familiarity  with  industrial  and  busi- 
ness pursuits.  Men  of  affairs  in  the  present  era  are  Flower,  Aldrich, 
Depew,  VVanamaker,  Gage,  Piatt,  Hanna  —  business-men  all ;  and  upon 
these  and  their  like  rest  the  destinies  oi  the  hour. 

Consul-General  Mason,'  in  a  recent  report  on  "The  Education  of 
German  Consuls,"  shows  the  new  duties  which  the  present  era  demands 
of  consuls.  Under  the  old  system  the  thief  work  of  the  consul  was  to 
protect  subjects  living  abroad.  Then  the  consuls  were  lo  be  educated 
as  lawyers  and  diplomats;  they  needed  to  know  international  law, 
diplomacy,  the  history  of  treaties,  etc.  Now  there  is  set  the  standard 
of  knowledge  of  industrial  processes,  commercial  values,  and  mercan- 
lile  usages.  In  len  years  there  has  been  developed  a  new  situation  in 
Germany,  and  if  we  have  not  realized  such  a  period  of  change,  we  are 
fast  approaching  it.  Our  future  safety  can  come  only  from  giving  to 
business-men  training  for  their  occupation,  an  equipment  for  life. 
True,  many  of  those  who  have  recently  achieved  distinction  were  not 
trained  for  their  future  occupations,  and  developed  their  aptitude  after 
entering  on  their  careers,  but  such  training  is  always  uncertain  and 
can  but  be  costly.  For  every  field  of  activity  except  business  it  is 
abandoned,  and  the  reasonable  demands  of  business  is  for  a  specially 
trained  man.'     Higher  education,  limited  in  scope,  has  not  appealed 

■  BavcE,  No'lk  Amirica»  Rrvina.  June,  iSgg. 

Mr.  Goscbcn  makes  Ibis  slalcment  ol  the  relation  of  the  laclort  in  prosperity: 
"Waifea  depend  on  commerce,  com uierce  on  credit,  credit  on  conlidente,  confidence 

on  Mcunty.  and  lecurityoti  power." 

■Yeats,  GaUtn  Gales  of  Trade.  Edvratd  Atkinaon,  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Congress,  iSgq. 

^ Vnitid Slates  Canntlar  Riport.  Seplrmber,  1895,  p.  liq. 

*"  Higher  educntion  hai  became,  lo  an  increaiing  nitmber  of  people,  >  neccuity 
ei  life,  nol  a  luxury  of  culture." — Sadles,  Prtilenu  ef  Pruuian  Srtendary  EJutatiam, 
etc.,  p.  119. 

"  Not  it  thii  ■  merely  academic  question.  Comparatively  recent  change*  in  ibe 
conditionf  of  life  have  tended  to  make  the  more   precipe   atid   liighl/  differentiated 
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to  its  constituency.     It  owes  the  debt  of  business  IrainiDg,  and  bu»- 
ness  needs  the  influence  oE  culture. 

Ttie  occupations  appealing  to  college  men  are  indicated  by 
investigation  conducted  by  H.  E.  Kralz,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Five  hundred  and  thirty-three  men,  successful  in 
their  callings,  were  taken  in  fifteen  Dakota  towns.  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  ministers  were  college  men,  as  were  S5  per  cent,  of  the  teachers, 
68  per  cent,  of  the  lawyers,  60  per  cent,  of  the  physicians,  40  per  cent,  of 
the  bankers,  30  per  cent,  of  the  editors,  and  26  per  cent,  of  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers.  This  showing  for  business  is  not  allogecber 
bad,  but  the  percentage  of  college  men  in  business  ought  to 
increased. 

Commercial  education  is  necessary  to  relieve  business  of  the 
monotony  of  its  routine,  to  raise  the  business-man  above  the  machine. 
If  one  is  to  rise  above  the  mechanical  performance  of  his  duties  in 
business,  it  must  be  by  a  broader  study  and  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  the  processes  of  business.  Geiman  training  gives  to  the 
man  who  goes  into  trade  a  markedly  diSerent  attitude  than  is  given  to 
him  by  Anglo-Saxon  education.  With  us  the  business-man  finds  his 
livelihood  in  business,  his  life  is  elsewhere;  the  German  finds  in 
business  a  means  of  life  as  well  as  of  livelihood ;  he  loves  business  and 
devotes  himself  unreservedly  to  it.  Too  frequently  the  American  boy 
who  goes  into  a  business  house,  spends  his  hours  there  as  a  price  he 
must  pay  for  other  hours  he  wishes  to  spend  outside.  He  labors  for 
eleven  months  in  order  that  he  may  have  one  month  of  holiday. 
Business  needs  men  so  equipped  that  they  can  surmount  its  mere 
details  and  get  the  broader  view  that  is  involved  in  its  modern  complex 
character.'     Clerkships  have  been  too  long  and  too  frequently  regarded 

rvsukb  of  eyBlemalLC  lidiool  and  ucudemic  training  apparently  more  valuable,  and  tet- 
lainly  more  indispensable,  elements  in  national  welfare.  The  vigorous  but  usaolly 
imperfect  results  of  self -education  are  finding  themselves  ovcnnalched  by  the  com- 
petition of  highly  spcciatized  aptitudes  slcillfully  combined  with  one  another,  subordi 
nated  into  a  single  whole  and  applied  with  the  utmost  economy  in  ihc  cipendilore  of 
eflort  and  malenal.  ll  is  really,  in  another  form,  the  struggle  between  robust  iodi 
vidualism  and  the  collective  effort  of  a  disciplined  multitude."^  Ibid.,  pp.  S,  9. 

■See  Procfedings  of  Laadon  BearJe/Tradt  Con/trenet  en  Cemmertiai  Bduittiim, 
pp.  S6,  49- 

Besant.  Tki  RistoflKt  Empin,  p.  78. 

'*1  would  wish  to  forewarn  you  against  a  fault  unfortunately  too  common  amfl 
young  men  commencing  their  careers.  Many  ha»e  what  I  will  call  ihc  character 
employf.   They  arrive  in  the  morning  al  their  work, do  siiiclty  what  they  are  aider 
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solely  as  a  means  of  existence.  Places  are  often,  as  they  long  were  wiih 
the  East  India  Company,  coveted  by  those  who  wish  lo  be  assured  of 
a  living  and  to  have  free  time  for  other  employment.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  a  detail  clerk,  regarded  a  clerkship  as  an  occupation  best  suited 
to  one  who  would  undertake  extended  and  laborious  literary  produc- 
tion, for  it  required  a  small  expenditure  of  raenial  energy,  and  gave  al4 
once  a  means  of  subsistence  and  leisure.'  Such  a  regard  for  business 
may,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  prove  a  gain  to  some  branch 
of  science,  though  it  is  at  a  loss  of  business  efficiency,  and  in  (he  vast 
majority  of  cases  there  are  not  the  attending  compensations.  To  have 
the  largest  measure  of  usefulness  to  business,  one  who  goes  into  it  should 
regard  it  as  his  life-work,  a  worthy  end  itself.  "  We  sorely  need,"  says 
Mr.  Sadler,  speaking  for  England,  "in  some  districts  that  type  uC  lib- 
eral education  which  is  a  natural  avenue  to  a  keen  intellectual  interest 
in  modern  commerce  and  industry.  One  of  the  most  striking  distinc- 
tions between  Germans  and  Englishmen  is  that  the  former  often  take 
a  much  stronger  intellectual,  as  distinguished  from  a  commercial,  inter- 
est in  their  business  in  life."' 


EDUCATTiiN    WILL    GIVE  A  NEW  STANDARD    OF    BttSINESS    ETHICS. 

Business  needs  a  more  definite  standard  of  professional  ethics,  which 
can  be  established  only  through  a  training  that  will  lead  men  to  look 
with  contempt  upon  deviation  from  exact  honesty.  The  trained  man 
will  be  more  efficient,  he  will  be  less  subject  lo  the  temptation  of  trickerj-. 
and  he  will  be  above  maligning  his  competitor.  Professional  competi- 
tion is  more  intense  in  medicine  and  law  than  is  business  competition, 
.yet  aside  from  legal  regulation,  these  professions  have  through  training 

,  ftwalt  impaiiently  far  what  they  call  the  hour  of  liberty  in  the  evening.  No  meat' 
use  of  sueceH  atlcndi  Ihcic  ;  Ihcy  will  remain  employto  all  their  lives.  The  employ^ 
who  wishes  lo  iuccecd  is  preoccupied  unceasingly  wilh  the  Ujsinejis  inlrusted  lo  him; 
he  regards  it  as  his  own,  and  finishes  in  the  evening  what  be  has  been  unable  lo  do 
during  Ihe  day.  Such  a  man  ii  lurc  of  success,  il  he  adds  to  these  qualities  habits  of 
nrder  and  economy." —  Director  of  the  Superior  School  of  Commeicc,  Paris,  to  students 
[Tkbcan,  TtfkHiiat,  Induitrial,  and  Cammtriial  EduiatitiH  in  fmnit,  pp.  137,  13S). 

' "  I  do  not  know  any  one  of  the  occupations  by  which  a  subsistence  can  now  be 
gained,  more  suilaMe  than  such  as  this  to  anyone  who,  not  being  in  independent  cir- 
cumstances, desires  lo  devote  a  part  of  the  Iwenty-iour  houtii  to  intellectual  pursuits. 
....  For  my  own  part,  1  have  through  life  found  official  duties  an  actual  test  from 
the  other  mental  occupations  which  1  have  carried  on  ilmullancoualy  with  litem." — 
ittl.i.,j1iitoiuera/iiy  (New  York,  1887),  pp,  86.  87. 

*  Sadler.  SttBHdtry  Rdtifaliou  ami  Praclieut  [,i/t,  p.  lo. 
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a  criierion  of  prolessional  etiquelte  that  means  much  for  di 
advancemenl.  Standards  of  honesty  ought  lo  beeaiablished  as 
in  ihc  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris,  where  honor  and  integri 
in  coiiiLiiercial  life  are  made  the  rule  for  commercial  success.'  So( 
instrtiction  3.%  this  Is  possible,  indeed  it  is  unsufe  fur  one  to  go  in 
business  without  it.  "The  l«d  who  enters  West  Point  is  do  bra* 
than  his  fellows,  but  years  of  constant  teaching  that  personal  honor 
uti  iitiportani  and  that  its  highest  cKpresslim  is  unfaltering  courage  an 
unswerving  fidelity  tu  duty,  instills  into  his  being  a  quality  which  maki 
him  a  braver  man  in  the  face  of  danger,  and  one  more  certain  to  can 
out  his  orders  without  counting  the  cost  to  himself.  So,  1  am  satisfiei 
men  educated  in  such  colleges  as  are  proposed  would  have  gmii 
strength  to  resist  temptations  which  so  often  lead  to  ruin  and  di 
grace." ' 

But  the  gain  to  business  as  a  whole,  the  establishment  ol  prop< 
notions  of  its  importance  as  a  social  fact,  and  its  relations  to  other  fact 
can  come  through  the  improved  efficiency  of  the  individual  businea 
man.  Though  forgotten  and  disregarded,  the  demand  that  the  nut 
chant  needs  training  is  no  new  demand.  As  early  as  162S  Thomas  Mui 
himself  a  noted  merchant,  enumerated  the  qualities  necessary'  for  th 
successful  pursuits  of  his  calling.  These  described  under  twelve  head 
ore  highly  interesting  in  the  light  of  present  discussion.'  1'he  ittt 
chant's  Map  of  Commera  (1700)  contained  a  discussion  at  length  0 
"The  Art  of  Merchandising  and  the  General  Parts  thereof,"  in  wfaic 
the  demands  of  knowledge  and  skill  then  thought  desirable  «cr 
enumerated.'  This  and  other  discussions  of  the  time  show  that  th 
demand  for  general  and  technical  business  education  is  not  new. 


'  'rtCfiAn.  Tithnual,  InJuifrMi,  and  CammtreM  tiiimmisi  im  Front*,  p. 
•Morton  McMicmaei.,  .\in«nciin  KBnk<n>' .\isodiklion,  1890:  A'ef&rt 
tun  fiir  Businti!  Mm,  I,  p.  38. 

"  CoDimon  haneMy  is  as  needful  in  kingdoms  and  <:riinuir,nw«alllu  thai  dejien 
Iriilc,  u  discipline  U  in  an  aimy;  and  wliere  there  is  want  of  common  konetty  in 
Itingdom  or  common  we  at  Ib,  from  thence  trade  shall  depart.     Ak  Ihp  honor,  hnneilf 
riches,  and  ilrenglli  of  Ihc  nations  are.  so  wili  be  their  trade.    These  are  Ihc  Ave  iialtt 
that  go  hand-in  hand,  ■»<)  inusi  nut  l>e  Kparaled." — AKtiaew  Yakrinctoh,  ijnola 
by  Richard  Wormell  l>efore  lolemalional  Congrts*  on  TEchnical  EducalloB, 
{Prorrriiiiie'.  |>-  '87). 

' Snghmif' 1   Trtaiuri  iy  fiarraicH    TViidir  (Economic  CIass>lc3 

p[>.  i  a. 

•RoiiEKT'«,  Mtrthanfi  iiapaf  Ccmmtrtt,  chap,  11. 


M  in  Front;  p.  |]^H 
i90  ■■  Kef&rt  m  ^^M 

*«alllu  thai  dejieni^ 
common  honesty  in  1 

As  the  honor,  hnneilf 
hesc  are  Ihc  Ave  ii&ltf 

'  Yakrinctoh,  ijnola 

inical  EducaUoBidH 

sties  edition)  cfcap^H 
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If  we  ma)-  trust  iradf  staljslics  the  number  of  failures  in  mertanlile 
[pursuits  is  appalling.  More  llian  90  per  cent,  of  tradesmen  aie  said 
10  fail.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  failure  is  due  to  lacking  some  one  quality. 
Emerson  has  somewhere  said  of  success  in  general  that,  although  a 
thousand  men  start  with  seemingly  equal  chances  but  one  in  the  number 
has  all  the  qualities  to  succeed.  One  after  another  fails  as  he  confronts 
obstacles  thai  he  cannot  overcome.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
of  the  business-men  who  fail,  many  come  near  to  success.  This  one 
thing  ye  lack  is  the  edict,  and  they  go  down.  The  one  quality,  the 
lack  of  which  accounts  for  many  failures,  is  thoroughness,  familiarity 
with  details  of  business."  In  many  such  cases  suitable  business  training 
would  mean  power  to  surmount  the  obstacle.  A  more  intelligent 
devotion  to  business  born  of  training,  would  convert  many  business 
failures  into  successes. 


VALUE    OF   TRAINING    NOW    RECOONIZED     IN    ALL    OTHER    LINKS   OF 
ACTIVITV   AND  SHOULD    BE    IN    BUSINESS. 

The  value  of  technical  training  now  passes  without  question  for  all 
occupations  and  professions  except  business.  "  The  old  apprenticeship 
system  having  become  obsolete  and  gone  overboard  forever,  and 
scientific  or  technical  knowledge  being  now  required  in  all  branches 
of  manufactures  and  in  many  trades,  institutions  like  these  [i.  f.,  tech- 
nological] are  become  an  absolute  necessity  if  any  country  intends 
maintaining  its  position  at  the  head  of  the  industries  of  the  world.'" 

=  Such  sUtlemcnli  ol  idcHls  and  lequi.'iileii  uf  succem  as  follow  on  but  be  oi  vuluc  : 

"  Au  essemiaj  conditioa  o(  succeu  in  businesK  matteit  is.  I  do  not  dtrad  saying 
It,  amliilion.  Thecommercinl  man,  the  manufacturer  who  desirei  only  an  easy  com- 
pelencc.  ii  wanting  in  the  eneigy,  the  sacred  lire  indispensable  lu  success.  In  this 
ftge  u[  steam  and  electricity  there  is  no  place  for  the  iadoienl.  Succesfi  awaits  those 
only  who,  to  the  two  essential  qualities,  order  and  thrift,  join  a  real  love  ol  labour  and 
the  firm  deiirc  (o  succeed."—  Uirectorof  Superior  School  bI  Paris  (Tseijan,  p.  I37). 

"  Perteverancc  is  indispcnsobic  to  success.  Place  before  yourselves  a  cleat, 
well-defined  aim.  and  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  t>c  turned  away  from  it-  ilc  honest; 
lie  guided  on  all  occasions  by  ihat  interior  light  which  is  called  conscience ;  consult  it, 
and  when  you  question  it.  i(  it  hesitates,  pause,  for  in  le&pect  to  what  is  candid,  loyal, 
■nd  honorable,  it  will,  believe  me.  never  have  the  slightest  hesitation.  In  thus  regu- 
lating your  lives  you  will  lind  your  reward  in  confidence,  in  consideration,  in  the  credit 
which  you  will  inspire.  A  merchant  must  be  honest  from  interest,  if  be  is  not  so  (ram 
duly." —  President  ol  Chamber  of  Commerce  al  a  distribution  oi  priies  il  the  Superior 
School  of  Commerce.  Paris. — ibiJ.,  pp.  136,  137. 

■  Felkin,  T/thHual  EJH^ation  in  a  Saxon  Tmen,  p.  30.  See  aim  HowiLL,  in 
Centtmferaty  fttvimi,   1IJ76. 
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The  apprentice  system  went  out  of  existence  when  the  demand 
strongest  for  skilled  laborers,  and  this  demand  has  been  and  is  to  b 
supplied  by  education.'  Time  was  that  one  who  would  Icaro  medids 
associated  himself  with  a  practicing  physician  and  learned  by  obsem 
tion  and  experience,  but  a  practitioner  so  trained  in  these  days  woul 
be  discredited  as  a  quack.  Medicine  as  an  an  must  be  preceded  b 
medicine  as  a  science.  Method  of  training  for  the  law  1ike«ise  hj 
changed.  The  would-be  lawyer  does  not  depend  upon  ibe  study  an 
experience  of  a  law  office.  The  civil  engineer  does  not  learn  to  sant 
by  carrying  a  surveyor's  chain,  nor  the  mechanical  engineer  to  bail 
bridges  by  serving  as  a  common  laborer.  Excepting  comraerdal  pui 
suits,  in  all  branches  of  society's  work,'  speciaJ  preliminary  training  i 
now  demanded,  and  given. 

Business  in  these  days  '\i  a  highly  specialized  occupation  :  it  toucbl 
A  wide  range  of  interests  and  requires  a  fund  of  special  knowlcdgi 
The  business-man  should  know  languages  of  countries  with  which  t 

'SlEl^oN,  Ttthnitat  EdiratioH,  f.  9. 

•"The  arts  of  both  pToduction  and  djstiibution  have  b«Goni«  moie  acknblic. aa 
•lejienilenC  in  a  greairr  eileni  upnn  acc|uiteil  knowledge  and  skill  tlian  upon  tinaiit 
native  iulctligcncc.  One  featuit  of  Ihesc  changEd  conditions  is,  thai  the  knOi>)cil| 
and.  in  some  c^Ks,  (h<  ^kill.  which  are  now  needed  for  induslrisl  purpose!,  caan 
longer  be  ndcquBlely  obtained  tn  the  aclual  pmciice  of  a  trade,  but  require, 
cues  of  law  and  medicine,  a  preliminary  liainlnK  or  &pecialUcd  school 
.VIasMUS,  industrial  EducaHeH.  pp.  15.  16. 

"  In  order  to  excel  in  a  proleuion,  in  uomnierce,  in  induatiy.  It  i> 
necessary  for  a  man  to  start  by  knowing  a  grcDl  deal  more  than  used  to  lie 
Nol  lliat  mere  knowledge  araiU  without  energy,  initiative,  imagination.  \aitju^ 
cbaracter.  But  these  virtues  need  for  tJieir  succeuful  exercise  a  wider  baali  o(  kom>< 
edge  than  before.  The  diSereni  parls  of  the  world  are  coming  to  closer  (]uarvn  ■>! 
one  another.  There  ix  increasing  mobility,  not  of  capital  only,  but  of  expert  kmmMf 
coupled  with  industrial  enterprise.  Distant  mnrkety  arc  less  isolated.  KcoaoDyt 
production  is  becoming  mote  uT;iver>ally  a  necessary  factor  in  success.  Tlic  amaW 
however  bnlliant,  is  finding  it  harder  to  contend  against  the  cipeil.  The  ai):aDlN 
has  to  lake  into  account  an  ever  widening  range  of  interconnected  facts.  Thevd 
come  of  all  this  is  that  the  need  for  a  good  foundation  of  sound  and  well-cboMDlMvt 
edge  is  being  fell  by  classes  in  society,  for  whom,  not  very  long  ago,  much  Ims  kIm 
knowledge  sufficed.  They  made  up  tor  lack  of  knowledge  by  their  great  ciwtKT  •■ 
enterprise.  But  the  game  is  getting  harder  for  them,  because  there  are  more  pla^ 
and  among  the  players  are  rivals  who  are  intellectually  better  equipped.  It  !•  ■• 
merr  infotmalion  that  is  wanted,  but  trained  power  of  getting  information,  ut  aualyli^ 
it.  testing  its  accuracy,  dovetailing  one  piece  of  infottnalion  into  another,  of  applyil) 
it  wilh  economy  and  address.  The  searching  discipline,  which  a  good  tecoodll) 
tchool  on  give,  trains  the  facDtlies,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  sound  and  Ustla) 
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^Hduls.  and  be  familiar  with  their  business  customs ; '  be  should  under- 
^Bstand  sources  of  supply,  the  nature  of  commodities,  and  the  science  of 
^P  transportation.  There  is  nothing  in  the  field  of  production,  with  all 
its  agencies,  in  exchange  with  all  its  complexity,  in  consumption  with 
all  its  diversity,  that  is  without  a  bearing  on  business.  Further,  the 
business-man  should  be  trained  in  accounts  as  a  science.  I  am  told  by 
an  expert  accountant  of  this  city,  that  many  business-men  art:  wholly 
unable  to  make  up  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  their  business,  and 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  that  they  cannot  intelligently 
interpret  a  business  statement  when  it  is  made.  Such  men  are  adrift 
without  a  rudder,  and  are  always  in  imminent  danger  of  catastrophe. 
True,  business  cannot  be  reduced  to  so  exact  a  system  of  knowledge  as 
can  medicine,  law,  or  theology,  but  because  a  complete  and  systematic 
science  of  business  cannot  be  established,  can  we  safely  leave  the  whole 
subject  to  haphazard  knowledge  gained  through  experience?  Here,  as 
Isewhere,  training  by  experience  is  cosily  —  loo  costly. 

Business-men  wisely  trained  should  have  another  school  back  of  the 
hooi  of  experience.    "It  used  lo  be  the  fashion  to  study  medicine  by 
cleaning  the  doctor's  horse  and  buggy,  grinding  his  drugs,  and  driving 
ound  with  him  to  make  his  calls ;  and  to  study  law  by  copying  deeds 
d  briefs  in  a  lawyer's  office  and  reading  books  taken  from  the  law- 
yer's library  in  the  intervals  of  clerical  labor;  bui  the  world  has  now 
learnt  thai  there  are  belter  ways  of  studying  medicine  or  law,  namely, 
by  going  to  a  professional  school,  where  progressive  systematic  instruc- 
tion rapidly  developed  is  to  be  had.      The  intending  physician  or 
lawyer  who  does  not  go  lo  a  medical  school  or  a  law  school  condemns 
himself  nowadays  to  hopeless  inferiority,  even  if  he  ultimately  gets 
into  his  chosen  profession."'     To  make  a  comparison,  as  the  science 

iMUb  of  general  knowledge."  —  iAUlXt.'S  PrM^mi  in  Prunian  Steandary  EdHcatiiiH 
/pr  Sgyi,  p.  64. 

"Ai  has  already  happened  in  1a.w.  medicine,  engineering  —  in  nenrly  evetv  Retd 
of  applied  science  —  Ibe  day  ol  the  all-round  man,  with  a  smattering  ol  many  ihingt 
but  >  thorough  knowledge  of  nothing,  is  deiinilely  past,  and  (he  succesies  of  the  (utuie 
will  Ik  won  by  the  nations  ai  well  as  by  the  individuals  who  can  bring  the  highest 
atlainmenlt,  the  largest  experience,  and  the  most  consummate  proficiency  lobcBi  where 
campclilion  is  keenest  and  the  richest  prices  arc  to  be  won." —  Frank  II.  Mason, 
Cootnl-CenerBl  at  Berlin.  U.  S.  Consular  Riporl,  September,  iSg9,  p.  ill. 

*  Many  of  our  consuls  lo  Latin  America  do  not  know  the  language  of  the  dJs. 
tricts  to  which  Ihcy  are  »ent.  Sec  Srmatok  White,  "Our  Inadequate  Consular  Ser- 
vice," Femm,  July,  1S9S. 

■President  Eliot,  PhU«delpbia  Intenialionftl  Commercial  Congresi.  Pro- 
cccdingi. 
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of  medicine  has  become  complex,  years  of  study  have  been  incre 
ic  number,  and  lengthened  in  duration.  When  cupping  and  caustic 
were  the  sum  of  medical  practice,  preparation  was  an  easy  matter. 
Even  now,  with  increased  years,  clinics,  laboratories,  and  special  cases, 
the  new-fledged  physician  feels  that  he  ought  to  associate  himself  with 
an  experienced  practitioner,  rely  upon  a  consultant,  or  gain  experience 
in  hospital  service  where  he  can  defer  to  the  judgmenl  of  a  chief. 
Again,  in  medicine  this  is  an  age  of  specialists.  After  a  general  course 
the  physician  takes  some  branch  of  the  science  and  devotes  himself  to 
its  study  and  practice,  but  the  broad  general  knowledge  is  necessary  if 
he  is  to  be  successful  in  his  speciality.  So  in  business,  wide  gener^ 
knowledge  is  necessary.  The  business^man  must  know  the  anatomy 
as  well  as  the  physiology  of  industrial  society;  be  must  be  quick  to 
detect  symptoms,  pronounce  diagnoses,  prescribe  remedies.'  Only 
when  we  have  business  recognized  in  systems  of  instruction,  and  the 
business-man  giving  himself  special  preparation  shall  we  have  this 
occupation  assuming  its  true  place,  a  healthier  state  of  mind  among 
business-tnen  themselves,  and  a  more  efficient  business-man.  The 
times  require  a  different  sort  of  business-man.  New  industrial  agen- 
cies, diverse  organization,  demand  better  trained  men,  and  these, 
instruction  is  to  give. 

"Instruction  must  always  be  educative,  and  just  as  one  inculcates 
patriotism  in  a  soldier,  humanity  in  a  physician,  self-denial  in  the 
missionary,  the  cultivation  of  science  in  the  scholar,  devotion  and  cul- 
ture in  the  teacher,  love  of  beauty  in  the  artist — in  exactly  the  same 
way  the  aptitude  for  commercial  affairs,  a  desire  for  work,  the  love  of 
order  and  economy,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  clearness  of  judgment,  and 
probity— all  qualities  which  make  a  good  business  man  —  can  be 
taught  in  the  schools  of  commerce."' 

'"Comtnerce  has  hitherto  don?  its  mighty  work  mainly  by  rule  <A  thumb,  bat 
every  human  puisuit  anJ  professian  is  now  maimed  in  its  efficiency  by  the  relatively 
undeveloped  cunditioa  uf  pure  and  applied  science.  I  lometimes  hear  that  we  trt 
to  win  the  markets  of  the  world  by  fiee  trade  and  retain  the  home  markets  by  protec- 
tion. Well,  ihe  freedom  in  which  I  see  the  greatest  potency  is  the  tree  instruc- 
tion of  Ihe  industrial  cIasscs,  of  men  and  women  of  all  pursuits  and  prafexsioni, 
in  the  highest  and  deepest  truths  which  science  can  discover." — Address  of  Presidenl 
of  Cornell  University.  No venil>cr  )$.  iSgi ;  quoted  in  Indtislrial  Kducatitn  tut  1 
(JrtiltJ  Slalei,  ^'p.  roa,  103. 

'  Iamkg,  EAMfuHon  ef  Burineu  Mm  in  E«r»fe,  p.  139. 
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"  Of  ail  ipetitt  ef  txtravagant  vrastt,  thtrt  u  nimt  mtrt 
»»pard»naiU  than  that  vikich  prmtUi  vne  nalien  lo  remain 
in  ignarantt  e/ tkt  tUvtr  and meciKfnl  melkedt  dtvittdin 
analAir  far  gaining  imptrtani  tndt." — New  York  "Nmtloa," 
AttgBtt  31,  1899,  p.  174- 
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lECENT    FOREIGN    EXPERIENCE  IN   THE  TRAINING    OF 
BUSINESS  MEN. 

A  FURTHER  TREATMENT  NEEDED. 

Rarely  does  a  well -per  formed  piece  of  work  lose  in  value  so  quickly 

has  that  o(  Professor  James  on  Education  of  Buiiness  Men  in  Europe. 

se  very  rapidity  with  which  this  report  has  ceased  to  be  authoritative 

an  indication  of  the  need  that  there  was  of  preparing  it,  and  of  the 

Ipid  development  of  commercial  education  since  it  appeared.     The 

tmes  report  well  served  its  time,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 

scriptive  oE  present  conditions  in  the  countries  treated.'     It  is  the 

jm  of  the  present  division  to  pass  in  brief  review  what  has  been  done 

commercial  education  in  some  of  the  representative  European  coun- 

lies  since  iSgz,  and  to  give  information  of  the  present  status  of  this 

ihasc  of  education  in   Europe.      For  convenience  of  discussion,  the 

nbject  will  be  treated  under  three  heads :  (i)  Great  Britain  ;  (»)  Cer- 

ny  and  Austria;  (3)  France  and  Belgium. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

English  education,  classic  and  insular.  —  While  the  statement  above 

Bade  as  10  changes  that  have  out-dated  Professor  James"  work  is  true  in 

general,  it  is  more  obviously  true  o(  its  treatment   of  Great  Britain. 

^Dder  the  head  of  "  Higher  Commercial  Instruction  in  England,"  he 

vj%:  "This  subject  can  unfortunately  be  disposed  of  in  a  very  few 

;cs.     It  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  instruc- 

Ion  given  in   England  at   all— at   least   such   thorough,  systematic 

Bstruction  as  would  justify  our  putting  it  in  the  same  category  as  that 

|>f  France,  Austria,  or  Germany."'     The  education  of  England  in  its 

|>irit  and  emphasis  is  classical.   In  the  main  features  of  its  education  and 

1  its  language-study,  England  has  largely  ignored  the  rest  o(  the  world. 

English  character  and  England's  favorable  geographical  position  have 

;lven  to  the  nation  a  commanding  place  in  the  world's  industry  and 

•  S«  Sadler,  Higktr  Cammtrnal  Educatian  at  Amtmtrf,  etc,  p.  73- 

•P-  194- 
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trade,  but  improved  communication  and 
made  commerce  less  a  matter  of  geographi 
On  the  other  hand,  German  education  is  supt 
or,  through  education  the  German  is  deveti 
that  is  rapidly  making  its  way  against  the  n^ 
man.  Recent  tendencies  in  foreign  trade  I 
students  of  English  commerce,  as  well  as  ) 
reports  of  the  English  government  give  1 
the  failure  of  English  merchants  through  U 
the  success  of  Getmao  and  other  rivals  thrt 
qualities  that  Englishmen  so  sadly  want.  1 
Secondary  Education  regarded  these  com] 
lo  be  taken  into  account  in  educational 
more  than  is  now  done — might  be  done,  nC 
and  girls  for  the  practical  work  of  their  res] 
to  make  them  care  tor  knowledge,  to  give  t 
and  reflection,  to  implant  in  them  tastes  whii 
solaces  outside  their  workaday  lives.  Not  a 
upon  the  disadvantages  from  which  young  B 
try  and  commerce,  owing  to  the  superior  pr 
itors  in  several  countries  of  continental  Eur 
are  real.""  So  numerous  have  been  the  wai 
their  meaning,  that  English  publicists  and  e 
recent  years  that  in  the  preparation  of  thei 
need  for  radical  change.' 

'Jauks,  jbi-.  eit. 

'Rifvirl  of  Royal  Cammistioa  on  SecoHdarv  Rdnei 

"  If  in  Ibis  respect,  the  profeEsionnl,  and  stiJl  morl 
■hem  all  in  all  —  hsvc  not  reached  a  level  proportiam 
England,  and  to  Ibe  abundance  of  force  and  antbilia 
in  the  deficiencies  of  our  secondary  education  thai 
James  BrVCE,  in  InlroducHon  to  Studits  in  Stcandary , 

'See  Linden  Board  of  Tradi  JourHol  (ur  AugtiEt, 
of  CilalioDS  fiom  Consular  Reports"  (Annual  and  Ij 
County  Council  Riporl  en  Comritfrcial  Education,  p.  iL 

Mr.  Sadler  thus  contrasts  English  witb  continea 
are  two  distinct  and  alteniative  principles  in  edncal 
Individuality  al  development,  the  other  to  secure  a  hf| 
first  system  prevails  in  the  secondary  schools  in  Engl) 
■nstitutioD  like  any  other,  but  also  within  one  und  { 
class  of  one  school,  (be  individual  scholars  are  given 
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WORK   OF   THE    LONDON    BOARD    OF    TKADK,    ETC. 

In  i8S6  commercial  education  was  discussed  by  the  London  Cham- 
er  of  Commerce,  and  two  pamphlets  on  the  subject  were  issued.  From 
[lis  on  English  discussion  has  been  active,  and  English  progress  in 
ue  direction  of  better  business  (raining  not  inconsiderable.  An 
iportant  stimulus  to  commercial  education  in  Great  Britain  was 
iven  in    1805,  when  was  established    the  London  School  of  Eco- 

lomics  and  Political  Science.  This  school  offers  highly  5|iecialiMd 
istruction  in  definite  lines,  and  is  fairly  the  leader  of  this  branch  of 
iucation  in  Great  Britain.     In  the  year  1897-98,  37S  students  were  in 

litcndance  at  the  above  school,  and  these  were  either  engaged  in  01 

lesigned  for  business  pursuits.' 

The  London  Society  of  Arts  invited  the   International  Congress  0/ 
TechDical  Education  to  meet  in  London  in  1897.     A  leading  topic  for 

llsrussion  before  this  congress  was  "  Commercial  Education,"  and  in 
le  discussion  frequent  reference  was  made  10  England;'  but  perhaps 
le  most  important  consideration  of  this  question   in  Great  Britain,  if 

lot  in   the  world,  was  at  the   Guildhall   Conference  of  the  London 

Chamber  of  Commerce  in  July,  1898.     The  Chamber  of  Commerce 

jpointed  a  representative  committee  of  thirty  on  commercial  educa- 

ion,  wiih  Sir  Albert  K.  Kollitl,  M.  P.,  president  of  the  chamber,  as 
nail  man.      Invitations  were  issued  to  various  trades  bodies  and  educa- 

^onal  organizations  in  the  realm,  and  more  than  two  hundred  delegates 

ire  named  to  attend  the  conference.     Representatives  were  present 

l^utn  boards  of  trade  in  Aberdeen,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Croydon, 

>t)bliD,   Edinburgh,  Greenock,  Ipswich,  Lancaster,  Leeds,  Lincoln, 

,iverpool,   London,  Newport,  Oldham,  and   Plymouih.     Among  the 

present  at  ives  of  education   in  attendance  were  Sir  John   E.  Gorsi, 

M.  P.;  Michael  E.  Sadler,  Graham  Wallace,  C.  W.  Bourne,  W.  A.  S. 

Hewins,  and  others  well  known.     Six  papers  are  presented  in  full  in 

the  report  of  theconference,  dealing  with  the  following  subjects:  "Coin- 

raercjal   Education  and  Secondary  Schools;  "  "Continuation  Schools 

to  rlicir  dirietcnl  giftt.  altninmentG,  and  fnlute  needs."     The  Frtnch  syiteu  \%  said  to 
be  the  aolllhCMs  of  this,  and  the  German  Id  stand  helweeii  the  two.  bul  much  nearer  to 
ihe  Ktcncli  than  to  the  English. — ProHenii  in  Prussian  SrcpHiiary  EJn-'alicn  /ir  Biyt, 
p.  ri4. 
■  'S«e  Brirf  Rtport  af  Ikt  tPark  0/  lie  SchatI  sixet  tS<)5.  Umdon.  iBqQ. 

^^B       *PrOittdinei  of  (he  cnnfjrcts;  a.ho,  Rt/vrl  ot  the  cangress,  hyC  I'.  HrKoksj  Riptrl 
^^mf  Iht  Ufiltd  Siairs  Cfnmiiiiniier  0/  E.iitriiiioti ,  [S97-')li,  chap,  it.,  Advance  Sheet:,. 
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And  Evening  Clsisses;"  "The General Organiiation  ot  Foreign Hl^ 
Commercial  Education  ;  "  "'  The  German  Ideal  of  Higher  Commcdjl 
Education,  as  Exemplified  in  the  Leipsic  Commercial  College ; "  "It.- 
tiiity  Schools  of  Commerce  lor  England  ;  "  and  "  The  Organiuiioo  at 
tl  igher  Commercial  Education."  The  above  papers,  each  in  lura,  •wt 
discussed  by  men  engaged  in  commerce,  and  those  directing  edoa 
lion  —  in  all,  more  than  forty  contributed  to  the  discussion.  TV 
papers  (airly  stated  the  issues  as  to  the  ideals  (or  coniiuercial  cduciim 
and  the  means  by  which  these  may  be  realized,  and  each  of  then  pti> 
voiced  sharp  discussion.  It  was  in  the  discussion  that  the  Engltthoaa 
fercncc  was  at  its  best.  Sir  Albert  K.  Kolliti,  in  his  opening  spccrt. 
defined  commercial  education,  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  n,  ud 
urged  that  the  representatives  of  commerce  there  present  should  tril 
what  was  needed,  and  that  the  educational  experts  should  show  ho* 
the  need  could  be  met  by  supplementing,  rather  than  suppbniinit,  tin 
educational  machinery  already  in  existence.  This  speech  fairly 
iiii»s  the  proceedings  of  the  important  conference. 

The  London  Journal  of  Edutation  in  August,  i8gH,  gave  ■ 
t^onsidered  the  net  results  o(  the  Board  of  Trade  conference,  as  foli 
British  boards  of  trade  are  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  ihsi  t. 
nations  in  commercial  subjects  ate  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  educiie  lor 
commerce  i  second,  the  opinion  was  general  that  a  number  of  sound 
secondary  schools,  of  a  commercial  character,  ought  to  be  established 
in  various  parts  of  the  realm  :  and  third,  the  belief  was  common  tbiu 
satisfactory  education  is  possible  in  subjects  that  utll  prove  nact 
after  life. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  a  general  committee 
appointed  to  carry  out  its  program,  and  this  in  turn  appointed  a 
committee  to  draft  a  manifesto  in  which  should  be  stated  the 
points  on  which  there  seemed  to  be  agreement.  The  report  of  the 
committee  was  made  to  the  general  committee  of  the  ctiambei,  anil 
them  revised,  line  by  line.  The  chamber  has  published  the  recoaiaea 
dalions  as  a  supplement  to  the  proceedings.  In  brief,  the  finding 
the  sub-coinmillee  was,  that  secondary  schools  shall  have  their  lead 
strengthened  on  the  modern  side,  with  more  attention  lo  langu: 
geography,  physical  science,  and  arithmetic:  and  that  selected  pii 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  be  given  opporlunllica  lu' 
highly  special iied  commercial  instruction  in  colleges  attached  to  the 
various  local  universities.  The  report  of  the  subcommittee  did  not  livor 
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fabaodoning  the  chamber  of  commerce  examinations.     Results  oF  the 

jLondon   Chamber  of  Commerce  conference  arc  numerous,  butchiefly 

Flhere  has  come  about  a  better  understanding  between  the  London 

pSchool    Board   and    business   men  who    employ  young    people,   both 

[In    regard    to    secondary-school    work  and  the    evening    commercial 

nools.     Another  outcome  of  the  London  Chamber  of   Commerce 

Conference    is    the   establishment    of    the    School    of    Commerce    in 

Liverpool.     In  its  general  character  this  school  is  not  intended  to  deal 

rilh  elementary  subjects.    Rather,  it  is  on  broad-gauge  plan  similar  to 

Ithe  London  School  of  Economics,  its  aim  being  lo  afford  "training  of 

ithe  most  practical  and  business-like  character,  well  up  to  date,  and 

kcapable   of   direct   application    to  the   commerce   and   trade   of  the 

[city."     The  course  of   the   Liverpool  school   includes  among  other 

subjects   French,  German,   Spanish,   commercial   practice,   advanced 

jmmerciaJ  arithmetic,  accounts,  economics,  and   commercial   geog- 

^raphy. 

The  successive  discussions  of  the  past  few  years  have  given  to  com- 

aercial    training  a   new   place  in    English  education.     Much  of    the 

learlier  interest  in   technical   and   industrial   education   seems   to  be 

■  diverted   to  this  new  channel.     Both  in  legal  interpretation  and  in 

public  thought  commercial  ta  now  one  phase  of  technical  education  in 

^England. 

THE  ENGLISH  BVENiNG  CONTINUATION-SCHOOL  SCHEME. 

The  evening  continuation  school  in  England  offers  an  interesting 
development  of  one  branch  of  commercial  instruction.  Beginning 
with  1S93  there  vk'as  a  new  interest  in  this  form  of  school,  with  what  is 
known  as  .'Vckland's  Code.  Higher  subjects  were  introduced,  and  since 
then  the  continuation  school  has  been  more  liberally  regarded,  The 
Education  Department,  in  its  regulations,  has  given  recognition  lo 
the  school,  a  further  edition  of  whose  code  appears  in  1899 ;  by  these 
regulations  the  continuation  school  occupies  a  definite  place  in  Enelisli 
education.'  In  the  new  code  the  detailed  schemes  give  prominence  to 
five  groups  of  subjects  of  a  narrower  commercial  character,  as  well  as 
Others    of    more   general    interest.     The  continuation  schools  have 

■See  i-hap.  vi,  Eigklh  Anntial  Report  0/  Unittd  Stalls  Commasionfrs  of  L^^r. 
1894,  "  Presenl  Status  oi  IndusttinJ  Educalion  in  Great  Britain."  The  Tcchnickl 
islruclion  Act  (ibid.,  p.  37b)  has  been  intetpTeled  to  cover  commercial  liBining, 
See  also  Rtparl  of  Royal  CanmiitioH  oh  Stcondory  Edatatisn,  I,  pp.  34,  55,  29a. 
1. 
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increased  mosi  marvciously  in  number  and  in  enroilmenl  of  students.' 
Among  the  subjects  presenled  in  the  recent  code  of  regulations  are: 
commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  commercial  geography,  com- 
mercial history,  commercial  correspondence,  and  office  routine.  The 
course  in  these  subjects  is  sufficiently  suggestive  10  make  the  following 
condensation  oC  it  seem  worth  while. 

Commercial  arithmetic  is  divided  into  three  stages,  as  follom: 
Kirst,  elementary,  in  which  are  short  methods  of  computatioB, 
interest  and  discount  problems,  mental  arithmetic,  averages,  commis- 
sion, brokerage,  areas  and  quantities,  the  metric  system,  and  the 
coinage  of  France;  second,  the  intermediate  stage,  dealing  mlb 
stocks  and  shares,  profit  and  loss,  bills  receivable  and  payable,  with  their 
interest  and  discounts,  the  use  of  logarithms,  particularly  for  problems 
of  compound  interest,  insurance  and  annuities,  the  more  imporCanl 
European  weights  and  measures  other  than  the  metric,  the  coinage  of 
Germany  and  the  United  Stales,  and  the  weights,  measures,  and  coinage 
of  India;  and  third,  advanced  stage  in  which  two  courses  are  open  to 
the  student.  First,  freights,  with  bills  of  lading,  harbor,  light,  and 
other  dues  ;  rates  of  exchange  in  transactions  with  home  and  foreign 
bills;  coinage  of  other  European  countries,  and  o(  China  and  Japan 
— ^second,  debentures,  preference  stock,  ordinary  stock,  profits  and 
dividends;  liabilities,  solvency  and  liquidation,  banker's  interest, 
calculation  of  rales  and  taxes,  and  compound  interest  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  repayment  of  loans.' 

Book-keeping. —  The  full  course  of  the  continuation  school  in 
book-keeping  includes  instruction  in  three  stages,  elementary,  inter- 
mediate, and  advanced.  Preparatory  to  the  elementary  stage,  it  is 
expected  that  a  student  shall  have  a  satisfactory  grounding  in  com- 
mercial and  menial  arithmetic.  In  the  elementary  stage  the  student  is 
taught  a  double-eniry  system  with  simple  accounts,  necessitating  the  use 
of  the  following  books:  waste-book,  bought  day-book,  sold  day-book. 
cash-book,  journal,  and  ledger.  He  is  trained  in  ihe  making  of  invoices 
statements,  the  writing  of  checks,  and  is  given  the  ability  lo  deal  with 
simple  sets  of  accounts.  In  the  intermediate  stage  be  is  taught  to  open 
and  keep  the  following  books;  journal, bought  day-book, sold  day-book, 

Scbaoti  AtitndBDCv 

'In  1895        -        -        .        -        2619  164.233 

1898  -  -  -  -  3474  354,943 

— I^endon  Jeurnal of  Education,OAti\Mt,  1899. 
'  Cedt  of  Jttgulatioal,  p.  39. 
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eturDs-book  (inward  and  outward),  cash-book,  and  petty  cash-book.  biU- 
3ok,  ledger  (sold  and  bought).  In  connection  with  these  books  inst rue- 
ion  is  given  in  stack<taking,  trial  balance,  balance  sheet,  etc.,  and  in 
he  dissection  and  summarizing  of  subsidiary  books,  and  the  use  of 
uore  narrowly  specialized  terms,  such  as  assignment,  royalties,  free 
board,  bonded  goods,  underwriter,  average,  clearing  a  vessel,  ven- 
luc,  script,  etc.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  writing  out  of  common 
arms  of  consignment  notes,  bills,  credit  slips,  and  in  the  making  of 
ilries  for  out-going  and  in-coming  consignments.  In  the  advanced 
tage  there  is  considered  the  nature  of  capital,  whether  as  money  or 
property,  stocks,  shares,  classification  of  capital,  revenue  accounts,  the 
of  a  private  ledger,  also  the  establishment  and  management  of 
innking  funds,  investment  accounts,  public,  railway,  and  municipal 
ccounts.  InslruclioQ  is  given  involving  transactions  by  consignments, 
lishonored  bills  and  bad  debts ;  partnership  is  treated,  and  the  division 
Bade  of  profits  or  losses ;  the  nature  and  purposes  of  allowances  to  be 
Dade  for  depreciation  in  value  of  property  is  also  made  clear.' 

Commercial  geography.  —  Preceding  this  course  there  is  a  good 
rounding  in  the  physical  features  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  varia- 
tions in  climate,  animal,  and  vegetable  life.  Commercial  geography 
presented  as  dealing  with  the  geographical  distribution  of  com- 
nodities,  chieHy  food,  with  raw  and  manufactured  products  and 
sinerats,  and  with  the  various  aids  and  hindrances  to  trade.  This 
course  is  in  turn  divided  into  three  stages — elementary,  intermediate, 
and  advanced.  In  the  elementary  stage  the  subject  of  study  is  mainly 
the  British  Isles,  and  their  means  of  transit  by  trade  routes  to  the 
most  important  countries  of  the  world.  In  the  intermediate  stage 
one  British  colony  and  one  foreign  country  are  studied,  while  in  the 
advanced  stage  some  one  branch  of  British  trade  is  thoroughly  investi- 
gated along  the  hnes  of  cultivation  or  production  of  the  raw  material, 
its  distribution  and  conveyance,  markets,  manufacture,  markets  for 
finished  products,  duties  and  tariSs,  competition  of  other  countries,  etc.* 
Commercial  history. —  In  this  course  there  are  three  stages,  as  above, 
ad  as  the  basis  of  each  there  is  a  division  according  to  lime:  ftru. 
vhen  trade  was  carried  on  entirely  by  means  of  rivers;  second,  when 
nen  began  to  make  use  of  the  narrow  seas,  like  the  Mediterranean  ; 
id,  tAird,  when  commerce  became  world-wide  in  its  extent. 

•/iii/.,pp.  40,41. 
•/Ji/..  pp.  42.  43, 
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In  the  first  period  examples  are  takes  from  oriental  history, 
civilizations  of  the  Nile  and  Mesopotamian  valleys,  and  in  modem 
times  from  the  river  valleys  of  China,  the  rivers  of  Africa,  and  the 
inland  rivers  of  North  America— such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Missis- 
sippi. In  the  second  period  the  river  commerce  is  found  to  be  con- 
tinued, but  caravans  connect  the  great  river  systems,  and  the  inland 
sea  is  made  a  highway  of  trade.  In  all  the  Middl  cAges  the  commerce  is 
shown  to  be  of  this  second  stage.  The  relation  of  England  to  this  forro 
of  commerce  is  studied,  and  ihe  influence  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
pointed  out  as  opening  up  England  to  the  continent.  Following  this 
there  is  a  study  of  mediaeval  England,  a  producing  rather  than  a  manu- 
facturing country,  an  account  of  the  products  and  staples  of  trade,  the 
rise  of  trade  guilds,  the  introduction  of  bankers,  the  enactment  of  Eng- 
lish commercial  legislation,  the  influence  of  great  wars,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  English  navy.  In  the  third  stage  there  is  traced  the  rise  of 
modem  commerce,  following  the  growth  of  geographical  discovery. 
In  this  period  commerce  becomes  oceanic,  and  the  course  of  trade  is 
diverted.  England  participates  in  the  benefils  of  the  new  discoveries; 
there  is  also  an  account  of  the  rise  of  Holland,  with  a  statement  of  the 
struggle  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  the  various  navigation 
acts,  the  foundation  of  the  first  English  colonies,  the  development  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  This  is  followed  by  the  commercial  expansion  of  England 
in  the  eighteenth  ;ind  nineteenth  centuries.'  ^m 

Otmmercial  correspondence  and  office  routine. —  This  division  haff^H 
two -years'  course.  The  first  is  designed  for  boys  and  girls  who 
leave  the  day  school,  to  furnish  them  with  the  details  which  are 
expected  of  them  when  they  enter  upon  the  minor  duties  of  business 
life.  The  second  year's  course  is  planned  for  junior  clerks  and  those 
engaged  in  subordinate  positions  in  offices,  warehouses,  etc.  The  first 
year's  course  deals  with  such  questions  as  the  answering  of  adver- 
tisements, letter  copying,  folding  letters,  addressing  envelopes,  regis- 
tration and  insurance  of  letters,  indexing,  telegrams,  telephone 
messages,  forwarding  goods,  remitting  money,  various  forms  of 
receipts,  also  a  thorough  course  in  business  correspondence,  treating 
differences  between  private  and  official  letters,  various  parts  of  a  letter, 
and  the  abbreviations  made  use  of  in  correspondence.  In  the  second 
year's  course  attention    is   had  to  the  preparation  of  invoices, 

■  fbid.,  pp.  14-6. 
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ccounts,  with  their  discount  and  Interest  calculation,  the  making  up  of 
rice  lists,  advanced  instruction  in  railway  rates  and  cable  systems,  the 
>e  of  various  forms  of  warehouse  books,  bank  deposit  and  current 
ccounts  pass  books,  the  market  reports,  shipment  of  merchandise, 
jvanced  business  correspondence,  preparation  of  circulars,  pamphlets, 
id  advertisements,  compilation  of  catalogues,  correction  of  printer's 

Errors  and  proofs,  the  routine  of  printing,  with   the  study  of  various 

forms  of  insurance.' 

OTHER   MEASURES    PROPOSED    FOR   COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION. 

The  new  University  o!  London  is  committed  to  commercial  educa- 

ion   throu;:;)]  a  promise  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  draft  its 

constitution,  that  a  faculty  ol  commercial  instruction  will  be  included.* 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  in  a  late  address  preceding  the  distribution  of 

STizcs  gained  under  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  examination 

chemes,  urged  strongly  for  a  faculty  of  commerce  at  the  University  of 

..ondon,  and  voiced  the  opinion  that  commercial  education  might  well 

ecome  a  part  of  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction  in  England. 

If  it  were  properly  organized  under  the  Board  of  Education  Act.' 

In  May,  1897,  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London 
bounty  Council  appointed  a  special  sub-committee  to  inquire  into  the 
agencies  then  in  existence  tor  giving  commercial  instruction  in  Lon- 
don, and  to  suggest  a  plan  for  establishing  other  agencies  or  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  those  existing.  This  committee  was  empowered  to 
incur  expense  in  pursuing  its  investigation,  to  invite  expert  educators 
iind  practical  business  men  to  attend  its  sessions,  for  the  purpose  of 
[  giving  evidence.'  Among  those  who  were  before  the  committee  were 
Professor  Layton,  of  the  Superior  Institute  of  Commerce  at  .\ntwerp, 
Professor  W.  A.  S.  Hcwins,  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science,  also  experienced  bankers,  and  merchants.  The 
I  investigation  of  this  committee  was  so  systematic,  and  its  conclusions 
so  sound,  that  they  may  be  taken  as  the  last  word  on  the  present  dis- 
russion  of  this  subject  in  England.  The  Gimilarily  of  conditions  in 
many  American  cities  warrants  a  selection  at  some  length  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  ; 

1'/*irf..  pp.  47-9. 
* Manicipal  Affairs  ylandon  and N<^ti  YaTk),  September.  1649.  pp-  5l<,  5t>- 
'Lntdni  nwri (weekly),  November  17,  1849. 
•  Rfffi'ri,  p.  i. 
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That  further  ajid  better  prevision  for  commercial  education  is  uigemly 
retjuircd  in  Londun  ;  and  that  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  Technical  EdO' 
cation  Board,  so  far  as  its  resources  permit,  and  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
other  claims,  to  assist  in  supplying  this  need. 

That  the  commercial  education  required  is  of  several  distinct  grades,  and 
must  be  adapted  lo  the  different  needs  of  many  distinct  groups. 

That,  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  enter  business  offices  about  the  age 
of  fourteen,  day  conlinuaiinn  schools  are  reijuired,  which  should  give  a  iho 
years'  course  of  training  specially  adapted  for  commercial  life. 

That  ilis  desirable  that  thereshould  be  in  many  of  the  public  secondary 
day  schools  in  London  of  the  second  grade  departments  devoting  themselves 
primarily  and  avowedly  to  the  preparation  for  commercial  life  of  boys  who 
will  leave  school  at  sixteen;  that  in  such  departments,  while  a  good  general 
education  should  be  given,  special  attention  should  be  devoted  to  moden 
languages  in  such  a  way  as  to  turn  out  pupils  able  to  speak  and  correspond 
fluently  in  at  least  two  modern  languages  :  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  sn 
as  to  secure  perfect  facility  in  the  use  of  the  metric  system  ;  and  to  insuring  i 
good  general  acquaintance  with  the  commercial  geography  of  foreign  countries. 

That  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  provided  in  London  in  at  leasl 
one  public  secondary  day  school  of  the  first  grade  a  department  devoting 
itself  primarily  and  avowedly  to  the  preparation  for  business  life  of  boj'S 
leaving  school  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  ;  that  the  curriculum  of  such  depan- 
meni  should  not  lead  up  to  a  classical  or  mathematical  career  at  the  uni- 
versities, but  should  qualify  its  pupils  either  to  enter  the  higher  ranks  ol 
commercial  life  or  to  pursue  ai>  advanced  course  of  study  in  the  economic 
and  commercial  faculty  of  the  new  London  University,  or  in  other  institutions 
of  higher  commercial  education. 

That  it  is  desirable  that  a  certain  number  of  senior  county  scholars  sbould 
go  through  a  university  course  in  subjects  of  higher  commercial  education; 
and  that,  in  addition,  traveling  scholarships  be  oBered  to  enable  teachers  ol 
some  experience  to  study  in  higher  commercial  institutions  abroad,  in  order 
lo  qualify  themselves  as  teachers  of  commercial  subjects. 

That  efforts  be  made  by  the  board  to  extend,  improve  and  coordinate  iht 
teaching  of  commercial  subjects  in  evening  classes,  especially  in  such  depart- 
ments as  foreign  languages,  the  metric  system  oE  weights  and  measures,  eco- 
nomics, commercial  history  and  geography,  shorihand  and  book-keeping: 
and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Polytechnics  sub-Committee  to  consider  ib( 
desirability  of  obtaining  a  special  report  upon  ihc  extent,  quality  and  resulu 
of  the  classes  in  those  subjects  at  the  several  polytechnics. 

That  special  eSorts  be  made  by  the  board  to  obtain  the  cofiper&lioD  of 
representatives  of  different  branches  of  the  business  world  in  carrying  outthii 
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piogram  ;  and  that  negolialionii  be  'entered  into  with  ibc  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  and  other 
associations  holding  examinalioas  in  commercial  subjects,  with  a  view  to 
securing  their  coSperation,  especiall}'  in  obtaining  the  recognition  by  com- 
mercial men  of  leaving  certificates,  and  in  securing  a,  closer  union  between 
the  learbing  and  examining  bodies.' 

GERMANY  AMD  AUSTRIA, 

COMMI-KCKL  BinrCATiriN    IV    tlTtRMAMV    IN    RELATION   TO   GBNBBAL  EDUCATION. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about  the  influence  that  schools 
of  commerce  exert  in  advancing  German  maritime  and  commercial 
interests.  Since  1873  Germany  has  had  more  marked  success  in  the 
extension  of  her  foreign  trade  than  has  any  other  world  power;  par- 
ticularly has  she  made  remarkable  progress  in  the  last  ten  years.*  No 
doubt  there  is  a  relation  between  the  German  commercial  system  and 
the  German  plan  of  education,  but  to  say  that  commercial  success 
been  dependent  upon  commercial  education,  would  be,  probably, 
'stating  an  effect  foracause.  German  success  cannot  beseparated  from 
German  character,  and  both  in  the  German's  plan  of  education  and  in 
his  commercial  system,  there  are  marked  influence  of  his  national  traits. 

The  Germans,  however,  have  feit  thai  if  their  industry  and  trade  were, 
to  be  on  a  stable  basis,  intelligence  must  be  given  to  those  who  are  ' 
directors.  In  1897  von  Bulow,  In  a  speech  to  the  German  Imperial 
Diet,  declared  whiit  is  the  recent  and  the  present  policy  oi  the 
German  nation.  "We  are,  I  must  admit,  oi  (he  opinion  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  exclude  Germany,  at  the  outset,  in  countries  with  a 
future  before  them,  from  engaging  in  competition  with  other  nations. 
The  days  when  the  German  abandoned  to  one  of  bis  neighbors  the 
earth,  and  to  another  the  sea,  and  when  he  reserved  for  himself  the 
heavens  above  —  the  throne  of  pure  doctrinaire  theory  —  these  days 
are  past."'  But  German  success  in  commercial  lines  has  been  due  quite 
as  much,  if  not  more,  to  sound  modern  education  as  to  technical 
instruction  on  commercial  subjects.  It  unquestionably  is  true  in  the 
United  States  as  the   British  consular  report  points  out  as  true  of 

I  *  Report  of  atb-Committte,  p.  w. 

'  Brilish  Cemutar  Kiporl,  "  CammercinJ  Education  in  Gcnnany.  NovEmber,  iSgS, 

|i.  4.     Ste  also.  Jitfiorl  oh  Ihr  Drvdopmrnl  of  Commtriial.  Indailrial.  Marilimt,  and 

Tntffit  Inltrtsts  in  GernMny,  iSji  lo  /SgS,  same  teties,  January,  iSgq. 
I  'Report  citcti  in  Sadler,  Prvileaii  in  Prusiian  Stiondaty  Edttialim,  p.  34.     A 

«arc  icccal  remaik  ol  von  tii}i.ow  is  that  in  Ihe  comiDg  centuries  Uecniwiy  must 

baconic  ^her  the  anvil  or  tbe  hunmcr. 
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RnglaiKl,  that  the  effect  o[  comaiercia]  education  in  Germany  has  been 
much  overrated.     Says  Sir  Philip  Magnus  : 

It  is  not  only  —  nor,  indeed,  principally — because  Germany  possesSM 
numerous  schools  of  commerce  that  she  sends  forth  hosts  of  well-ltained 
young  men  to  occupy  the  best  posts  in  foreign  commercial  houses,  and  toestab 
lish  trading  stations  in  all  parts  oi  the  globe.  It  is  mainly  because  hct  sya- 
icm  of  secondary  education  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  Her 
are  trained  to  observe  and  to  think,  and  what  they  learn  they  can  utiliie  in 
after  life.  This  is  not  so  with  us.  What  we  most  want  are  good  higher  ele- 
mentary or  middle  trade  schools,  and  a  systematic  organiiation  of  our 
ondary  education.' 

The  states  that  make  up  the  present  German  Empire  had,  in  t8 
but  seventeen  schools  of  commerce.  These  same  stales  have  at  ihc  pres- 
ent time  seventy-three  such  schools,  of  which  sixteen  are  recognized 
by  the  government  and  privileged  to  grant  certificates  for  one  yearol 
military  service.  In  the  advanced  schools  of  Germany,  a  recent  foreign 
writer  has  estimated,  there  are  eleven  to  twelve  thousand  slude 
receiving  commercial  instruction,  or  more  than  ten  times  as  many 
are  receiving  such  instruction  in  France.'  The  German  government 
has  not  taken  commercial  education  under  state  control,  but  througb 
the  privileges  extended  to  certificates  of  commercial  schools  it 
exercises  an  influence  upon  the  curricula  and  the  teaching.  This  influ- 
ence tends  to  keep  the  middle'class  commercial  schools  much  like  the 
ReahihuUn} 


KINDS    OF    GERMAN   COMMERCIAL    SCHOOLS,   AND   THE 
NISCHE    FORTBILDUNGSSCHULEN." 


' KAUFMAN- 


The  schools  for  commercial  instruction   in  Germany  are  of  thr 
sorts:  lower,  middle,  and  higher. 

The  lower,  or  primary,  commerrial  schools  (Kau/mannisrhe  Port-' 
bildungsschulni)  are  for  the  continuation  and  extension  of  mercantile 
knowledge;  these  are  also  called  schools  for  apprentices.  In  these 
schools  the  instruction  is  limited,  on  an  average,  to  ten  hours  a  week, 
designed  for  those  who  are  engaged  during  the  day,  so  that  classes  arc 
held  in  the  morning  or  evening.  These  schools  are  sometimes  inde- 
pendent, sometimes  connected  with  higher  commercial  schools.     In 

^  IndHslrial  Bdaetttion,  p.  95.    This  was  written  more  thso  ten  years  ago,  and  *l 
that  time  the  stale  of  commercial  education  in  Germany  was  much  below  its  state  1 
Sec  British  Coftsiiiar  Rtporl,  aA  above,  p.  23. 

■GAsroNCADOox,"L'EnaeignementCommercial."'ir  Monde  Mfdimr,  August,  1 

^British  Coniular  Report,  p.  8- 
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1891,  in  the  German  Empire,  there  were  165  Kaufman nisehe  Fort- 
iildungsschulen,  of  which  sixty-five  had  been  started  since  1885.  Id 
Prus3ialherc  were  then  sevenly-seven  institutions.  In  1897,  in  Prussia 
alone,  there  were  186  of  these  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  iSiOoo-' 

' Britiik    CBHiMlar   f^/porl,    "Commercial   Education  in  Germany,"  pp.  S,  g,  l8. 
Statistics  arc  not  available  nn  otbci  states  than   Prussia  {iiiJ.,  p.  i^).     See  l>elow  for 
'am/miniiiithe  ScHulfn  in  Prussia. 

KAUFMANNISCHE    liOBTBlLDDNtiSSCIIULSN    [H    PKHSSIA. 
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16 
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IS 
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>3 
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15 

19 
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6 
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30 
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'4 
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II 
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4 
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13 
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S 
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3 

^3 
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4 
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»4 
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*S 
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1419 

3b 

Osnabriiek 

3 

283 

17 

fnsen    ■ 

3 

312 

iS 

Polsdam    - 

5 

361 

3g 

Schleswig 

3 

190 

30 

Sigmarinyen 

— 



3' 

Slade    ■ 

I 

aft 

3» 

Stettin 

3 

lib 

33 

StrnUund 

I 

7> 

34 

Triet 

1 

5S 

35 

Wieibaden  - 

3 

S60 

36 

Stadt-Berlfn 

5 

1833 

394 

Tot«l      -         -         .         . 

1S6 

"4935 

S9I 

-Brituh  Ommlar  Repari.  "Commercial  Education  in  Germany,"'  p,  18. 
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A  higher  ordei  of  commercial  instruction  than  is  given  in  the  fore- 
going, H  imparted  in  the  so-called  Handelsuhulen,  organized  sometimes 
as  independent  establishments,  as  for  example  at  Leipzig,  Dresden, 
ChemniU,  and  sometimes  connected  with  other  public  schools,  as  at 
Munich,  and  Frank  fort  on -the -Main,  These  schools  are  desi^^ned  foi 
yoang  men,  who.  before  entering  on  a  business  career,  wish  to  devote 
some  years  to  the  culiivalion  of  higher  branches  of  commercial  knowl 
edge,  and  lo  perfect  themselves  in  modern  languages.  The  best  known 
of  these  middle-class  commercial  schools  is  thai  in  the  cily  of  Leipzig, 
the  offftillicke  HaadeisUkranstall,  which  has  both  the  primary  and  the 
more  advanced  courses.  Tlie  second  division  fairly  corresponds  with 
our  secondary  schools,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  type  for  our  high  schools 
of  commerce,  as  it  has  been  for  many  other  schools  in  Europe,  This 
is  the  oldest  of  the  schools  of  its  class,  and,  according  to  Professor 
James  and  the  more  recent  British  consular  report,  it  is  ihc  best  exampit 
of  such  schools.'  This  school  has,  besides  the  elementary  divisioD 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  Kau/mdnntsche  Fortbildungssekule  class, 
a  three-years'  course  of  study  as  follows: 


REQUIRED 

Gennan         -         •        

HngJi^h  language  and  cottespotidence       .         .         .         _ 

FrEDcb  language  and  corresponilence    - 

Mnttieinalio    -------.. 

Mercantile  arithmelii:   ----- 

Physici 

Technology -         -         - 

Cheroirtry       -  .         .         _ 

Raw  niHterials  of  (oromcrcc  \WartJiL'UMiit\ 

Geneiol  and  commercial  geography  -  .  - 

General  and  coninietcjal  bjstury    ----- 

Commetdal  intoruiBlion.  laws  of  commerce  anil  eachange  - 

Oflice  work,  correapoadence  and  book-keeping 

Nalional  political  economy  

Calligraphy  -------- 

Slenoyraphy  -  

Gymnasiics 

HLRCTIVES 

llalian     ■  

Spanish  _         -         . 

Russian    -------  - 


— Sattunctn  far  dieoffenllicht  UatuUUtfhratntait  ttt  Ltiptig,  p.  |; 

■James.  EdncativK  o/Butintst  Mm  in  Ennpt,  p.  (56.     BrUiik  Cenmtar . 
November,  iHqH,  p.  7- 
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THE    LBlFZIn    HANIIELSHOCHSCHULI!. 

Wj  far  the  mosi  interesting  recent  commercial  education  expenment 
Germany  is  the  Leipzig  HandelshoehichuU,  inaugurated  in  April, 
For  years  there  had  been  opposition  to  higher  schools  oE  cora- 
DCrce  in  Germany,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  teod  to  increase  the 
illuence  of  ihe  industrial  classes,  and  so  strengthen  the  power  of  social- 
tm,  but  in  recent  years  the  need  of  higher  commercial  education  has 
en  so   Jceenty  felt  that  this  prejudice  has  ceased  to  hinder  active 
aeasures."     In  June,  1897,  the  Second  Congress  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation met  in  Leipzig,  and  the  question  of  higher  schools  was  discussed 
M  length.     As  a  means  of  getting  a  basis  for  discussion,  a  large  number 
»f  letters  were  addressed  to  leading  merchants,  tradesmen,  luerchanl 
inions,  Handilssehult  men,  professors,  and   others.       More  than    300 
Epiies  were  received,  of   which    250  were  in  support  of  the  proposal 
jr  higher  schools.'     The  Leipzig  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  some 
Dpport  from   the  Saxon  government,  fathered  the  school,  and  it  was 
naugurated.    There  are  eleven  men  who  constitute  a  senate  of  control, 
inder  a  more  general  supervision   of  the   Saxon   home   office.     The 
cnate  is  made  up  as  follows  :  one  member  of  the  Saxon  government, 
ad  one  of  the  municipality  of  Leipzig,  the  president  and   two  Other 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  three  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity   of    Leipzig,  two    teachers    of   the  public  commercial   middle 
chool,  and  a  director  of  studies.' 

Those  who  attend  the  Leipzig  school  are  of  two  classes  ^students 
regularly  enrolled   for  work,  and   those  who  are   in   attendance  upon 
tures  as  auditors.    There  are  no  entrance  examinations  for  admi!t> 
to  this  school,  but  the  conditions  imposed  are  intended  to  make 
^he  entrance  as  difficult  as  it  is  to  other  universities  in  Germany.    The 
allowing  is  the  list  of  persons  who  may  be  admitted  :  first,  commer- 
men  who  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  one  year's  military  service 
^(meant  for  those  who  have  been   at  middle  commercial   schools)  and 
rho  have  in  addition  completed  their  three-years' term  as  apprentices  in 
ame  mercantile  establishment ;  second,  those  who  have  left  the  higher 
— "~ary   schools    (Gymnasifn.  Rfalgymnasien,    and    OberrealsthuUn)\ 

'.  Bailey  Saukdrkb,  in  Landan  Times.  Novenibet  24.  189S. 

lis  is  directed   In   the  univenlliec  a»  ive)l.     See   KllsSKLV,  Gmtuni  liighrr 

.  V-  414' 

lAVUv.  Dtmkithrift  drt  llandtbheckt^hule  :w  Lfifiag.  p.  <;. 

9^..  p.  aj. 

: 
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third,  teachers  who  have  becD  at  German  teachers'  senilnario,ue 
have  passed  the  second  examination  there;  or  fourth,  (oicigDC 
have  a  preparation  that  is  equivalent  to  above,  and  who  »k  motr 
years  of  age.' 

During  the  first  setneiter  there  were  ninety-sevcD  stadeots  n 
attendance,  of  whom  twenty —  ten  Germans  and  ten  foreigners — left  2 
its  conclusion.  With  the  opening  of  the  second  semester  in  October. 
1898,  there  was  an  increase  o(  seventy-two  students,  of  whooi  thirt)' 
five  were  tncrchants,  three  booksellers  (one  a  former  postal  ofiiciil). 
eleven  fortnerly  at  universities,  and  thirteen  had  leaving-certificatesd' 
higher  schools,  while  nine  were  teachers.  In  the  Leipiig  school,  uii 
all  the  German  universities,  attendance  upon  exercises  is  volantaij, 
and  one  fear  expressed  was  that  the  course  would  not  mean  saffidcoi 
earnestness,  but  in  the  second  semester  the  reports  upon  the  induuty 
of  the  students  were  very  favorable ;  they  attended  faithfully  to  wotli 
and  make  diligent  use  of  the  libraries  of  the  University  and  the  Cham 
ber  of  Commerce,  etc.  Technical  excursions  are  arranged  to  the  vin- 
ous centers  of  industry  in  Saxony,  and  on  these  excursions  stndeou 
have  been  entertained  by  manufacturers.' 

The  whole  dealing  with  the  ffandelshocbschule  has  been  largclr 
experimental.  About  the  only  rule  laid  down  is  that  the  policy  thai! 
be  liberal,  but  the  council  reserve  great  latitude  in  the  working  out  oi 
this  policy.  No  definite  standard  was  fixed  as  a  requirement  for  gain 
ing  a  diploma,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  organization  is  flexible.' 

The  instruction  in  the  Hochschule  consists  of  two  sorts:  first,  lee 
lures;  second,  practical  teaching.  The  following  twelve  courses  ol 
lectures  are  announced  :  Theoretical  and  practical  political  economj. 
finance,  substances  of  goods  and  technology,  commercial  gcograpbf. 
economic  and  commercial  history,  general  law,  commercial  law,  law  of 
bankruptcy,  laws  relating  10  industry  and  insurance,  international  l»w. 
colonial  policy,  and  lectures  for  teachers  of  commercial  subjects.  I« 
addition  to  these  courses  there  are  other  lectures  on  a  variety  of  fu^ 
jccts  open  to  the  students  of  the  Hochschule  in  the  Leipzig  Univentalri 
Under  the  second  head,  practical  teaching,  the  following  counei  wK^ 
given  :  Commercial  and  statistical  calculations,  book-keeping. Ocnnu 

' Britiik  Comilar  Rifori,  "Commercial  lligb  School  Bl  Leiptig,"  p.7,«aif  Dmt 
lihrift  dtr  HnndtlikctlitchitU,  pp.  1)1,  19. 

*  Der  GcKhfth&ltcund,  CoHfttlii>n'Ztitu»e,  Beilin,  December  3,  189)1. 
*Brititk  Oipbma/ii ami CetDifar  Jftfiiirt,"CotaiaeKiai  High  School  ■!  Ltigttf,' 
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eoiDinercial  correspondence  and  olher  oftice  work,  laboralory  work  in 

jhysics  and  chemistry,  French  and  English  commercial  correspond- 
lence,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  languages,  shorthand  and  type- 
iwriter  practice.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  liberal  provision  for 
planguage  study,  other  languages  are  announced   to  be  given   if  the 

lemand  for  them  arises.     The  auditor  or  lecture-visitor  is  privileged 

Id  attend  the  above  courses  under  certain  rules,  and  for  such  attendance 

.  cenilicale  is  issued.' 

The  Leipzig  higher  school  plans  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 

aiher  commercial  schools,  and  to  this  end  a  seminary  is  offered,  open 
the  following  persons  :  first,  students  of  the  Leipzig  University  and 

illherpraperlyeducatcd  candidates  for  commercial  leachcrsh  ips ;  second, 
achers    from    seminaries ;    third,    persons    who    have    obtained    the 

privilege  of  one  year's  military   service,  and  have  been    in  business 

or  at  least  ain  years,  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of  commercial 

ubjects." 

IlEMAND    KOR    FliRTHER    COMMERCIAL   JNSTHOCTIOS    IN    UEHMANY. 

The  exclusive  commercial  teaching  in  Germany  is  comparatively 
slight.  The  KaufmSnnische  Fortbildungsschulen  are  not  well 
attended,  and  compulsory  attendance  measures  have  been  considered, 
in  some  cases  resorted  to,  as  a  mcuns  of  accomplishing  what  seems 
desirable.'    The  German  feeling  for  commercial  education  is  spreading, 

I  however,  and  frequently  this  feeling  shows  itself  in  eSorts  to  change 
methods  of  instruction,  inaugurate  new  institutions,  etc  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  Prussian  government,  at  a  recent  session  of  (he  Landtag, 
to  provide  a  sum  of  money,  not  only  for  the  education  of  clerks,  but 
hlso  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  department  of  university  teach- 
ing. From  this  recent  agitation  ihc  Leipzig  Handelshochschule  has 
taken  its  rise,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Germany  the  results  are 
being  seen  in  the  proposals  to  add  special  departments  for  commercial 
Instruction  to  existing  technical  high  schools  and  to  universities.  A 
^Jlrong  society  for  the  promotion  of  mercantile  education  has  been 

^f      ■  Denhthrifl,  pp.  19-aa,     Cansular  Rtpcrl,  pp.  7-9. 

'  On  the  queslion  of  curriculum,  lee  BrUf  Rtparl  of  Ikt  LeHdan  Stkeel ef  EcBHamici 

I       mid  Paliliial  Seitnet,  p.  7. 

^B         '  DeniteAnft,  pp.  33.33. 

^B       A  mote  reccat  report  on  Ihc  work,  of  the  HaDdelshochschuie  is  uinounocd.  but  tile 

^^piDOuncctnenl  tomes  too  l«le  to  make  use  of  the  report  in  this  nccount. 

^K       >Smlfisi  Cansular  Htpcrt.  p.  1;. 
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rctenlly  founded  in  Germany,  taking  in  ihc  various  stw 
Gcrmiin  Empire,  and  UJ^de  up  of  representative  men  of  influ' 
every  walk  in  life.  The  society  comprises  in  its  membership  (outi 
govcrnmenls,  seventy-seven  cliainbers  of  eomincTre,  foriy-niin- 
politics,  one  hundred  and  eight  commercial  societies,  one  liun 
one  commercial  schools,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  large  ftna- 
wealthy  private  individuals.  Already  the  society  has  obtained 
icLOgnitioQ  of  fourteen  governments  in  grants  of  pecuniary  aid.  On 
February  i.  1S9S,  there  was  convened  in  Berlin,  at  the  invitattoo  of  ibc 
I'russian  minister  of  trade,  a  representative  gatherinij^  of  buT[;oitia>- 
tcrs,  men  from  commerce  and  industry,  and  headmasters  of  conoct' 
cia)  schools,  to  consider  questions  dealing  with  the  developraeot  aad 
extension  of  commercial  education,  and  the  state  of  the  Kaufman- 
ni!.che  Forlbildungsschulen.  the  Handelsschulen  and  the  Ilolicrc 
Handelsschulen.  After  a  discussion,  reported  as  exbaustive,  at  l» 
whether  it  was  advisable  and  necessary  In  Prussia  to  establish.  In  addi- 
tioD  to  commercial  institutions  now  in  existence,  new  and  inde[Kf>(!- 
ent  high  schools  of  commerce,  or  whether  these  should  l>e  placed  in 
conjunction  with  the  universities,  the  decision  was  reached  that 
institutions  be  organized  in  connection  with  existing  universities.* 


I 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  AUSTIUA. 

When   Alexander   Dallas   Bachc  inspected  schools    in    Europe  le 
1839,  he  found  well-developed  commercial  inslruclian  in  Austria,  isd 
in    bis  report    furnished  a  course  of  study  then  offered  in  the  dty  o( 
Vienna,' but  in  Austria  for  many  years,  as  in  Germany  and  France,  com- 
mercial instruction  was  very  limited  in  extent  and  of  doubtful  su< 
The  Hatidels-Akademittn  of  .Vuslria  were  designed  by  prominent  tr: 
men  for  the  training  of  their  sons  to  succeed  them  in  business,  but 
appeal  was  made  10  the  community  at  large.     The  fees  for  aiten 
upon  these  schools  limited  them  to  sons  of  the  wc.ilthy.'     rrDin  t 
to  18S8,  commercial  education  was  seriously  interfered  with  (iiri 
by  special   restrictions  of  the  governmeni  in  the  matter  of  nillH 
service.'     In  1888  the  minister  of  public  instruction  undertook  ageo 
eral  reorganixntion  of  commercial  education,  reforms  being  aitoBptcd 

■  British  CaHsular  Ktptrrt.     "  Cumnicrcial  Bducfttiun  in  Germany, "  pp.  Hk, 
'  EJtuaUai  in  F.tiriift,  pp.  587.  $86. 

<  BrilitM  CoHiular  Report,     "  Commerciai  KilucAlinn  In  AiutHk,"  pp,  J,  4, 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  7,  8. 
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in  the  following  directions :  first,  in  the  organization  of  the  schools 
themselves  ;  second,  in  the  matter  of  school  literature  ;  and  third,  in 
the  matter  of  teachers.  The  schools  were  systematized  under  three 
heads  :  first,  higher  commercial  schools  with  special  courses  ;  second, 
lower  (middle)  commercial  schools;  and  third,  Fortbildun^schulen, 
for  apprentices.  Id  conjunction  with  this  plan  of  classification  there 
were  given  uniform  courses  of  study  in  which  the  most  of  the  work  is 
obligatory.     Copies  of  these  are  furnished.' 


CURRICULUM    OF   A   MERCANTILE    FORTBILI>UNUSSCllULU. 


Language  oE  instruction  {Unterrichtupraehe) 

Anthmetic 

Book-keeping  and  mercantile  corresponilence 
Knowledge  of  trade  and  banking  affairs 

Geography 

Technical  knowledge  of  goods 
Calligraphy 


Number  of  boun  per  vecL 


3d)Fm 


CURklCULUM   OF   A    SECONDARY   COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL. 


Obligalary  tHb/ects. 

Divinity 

Language  of  instruction  {VHttrricklssprackt) 
Arithmetic        ....... 

Mercantile  correspondence  and  routine  of  ofTice  work 
Book-keepiag        ....... 

Knowledge  of  trade  aod  of  banking  afFairs 

Geography    

Natural  historv  --..., 

Natural  philosophy         ...... 

Knowledge  of  merchandise        .... 

Calligraphy 

Stenography 

Total  -     "    - 


Comparatively  obligatory  subjects  (French,  Italian, 
English,  and  Ciech)       ..... 


Number  ol  boun  per  week 


PRpamory 


27 


iBf  year 


3K 
6 


vtycH 


6 


—  British  Ctniular  Ripm-t,  "Commercial  Education  in  Austria,"  p.  10. 
'  Ibid.,  8,  9. 
'FirM  term.  'Second  term. 
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CUHUCULUM   OF    A    HIUHGR    COMUERCIAI.   SCHOOL. 


A.  ObligalBry  suijictt. 

1.  i.angUAge     nf    instruction     (Ufltrriihli- 
spTtsche 

2.  Frcncli     ---..- 

},.  Engli^ll  .... 

4.  Czech  or  Italian        .... 

5.  McrcanlilF  .-irithtnctic 

6.  Malhemittics  (general  and  political  arith- 
uielic,  geometry)      .... 

7.  Mettaniilc  cotrespondenec  and  routine  a\ 
office  wdrk  ..... 

S.  Book-keeping  -         .  -  . 

y,  Model  co until) gliouse  or  office   (Musttr- 
CeiifiTuir)     ...... 

10.  Commercial  knowledge    - 

11.  Laws  ol  exchange         _  .  _         - 
11.  T[»de  Jaws  and  privileges 

13,  Political  economy  .... 

14,  Gei^)itayi\yy        ..... 

15.  Hislory         .--.-. 

16.  Natural  hiatory         .... 
ij.  Natural  philosophy       .... 
iS.  Physics  -         ,        -         .        - 
ig.  Chemistry    .----. 
30.  Knowledge   of   mercbvndise    and    tech- 
nology    ------ 

21.  Calligraphy 

M.  Stenography    -        -         -         .         . 

TotnJ  (with  regard  to  the  fact  that  only 
two  non-Gcrmaji  languages  may  be 
learned)   ..---. 

IJ.   OpHoHol  subjects. 

Praclicnl  experiments  in  the  laboratory  (chem- 

iatcy  and  knowledge  of  merchandise) 
Gymnastics    ■  - - ■ 


Number  oF  boon  per  unck 


I^-      .«y«r       rfya,       ]<Ir=ar 


IDry 


31 


3' 

3" 


3S 


35  or  34 


J' 

*)1 


35  or  34 


—  Commercial  Eduialion  in  Austria,  p.  9. 

NUMBER,   CHARACTER,    AND   CONTROL   OF    AUSTRIAN    SCHOOLS. 

As  the  best  indication  of  the  number,  size,  character,  and  method  of 
control  of  the  variotis  schools  for  commercial  instruction  in  Austria, 
the  following  table  is  adapted  from  the  British  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Report,  presented  by  the  Foreign  Office  in  March,  iSgg  l' 

■  First  Term.  '  Second  lerm. 

'Pp.  IT  S.     Slattsticji  (or  schools  and  attendance,   also   in   UasTOH 
article,  "  L'Enscigucment  Cummercial." 


method  of 
in  Austria, 
td  Consular 

N  Caooux'&I 


a. 

v 

■c 

I 


■0 


R  Kft  !?9,  R  J  5  3- 5  5  S'*  51 S  8,  a  R  G  S  SrS,  Bft 


a 
U 
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FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM. 


lUw  Commercial  schools  are  regarded  in  francs,  and  sorts  up 

SCHOOLS. 

Although    commercial  instruction  has    been    loDg    established  in 
France,  the   people   Id   general  were  not  prepared    for  it,  and  com- 
aercial   schools  have  had,  until  very  recently,  slight  success,  if  they 
m  be  said  even  now,  id    be    successful.     The    French  people    have 
ed  with    reproach  upon  la  carriire  mercantile,  and   this  has  bad 
[marked  effect  upon  the  commercial  schools.     M.  Jacquemart,  inspec- 
Dr  general  of  technical  education  in    France,    in    a   report  in    1889, 
lied    attention  to    the   facts    that  while  there  were  400,000    youths 
BDually  entering  on  a  business  career,  only  about  3,000  of  these  were 
ting  commercial  instruction.'     A  more  recent  account  of  commer- 
bial  training  by  a  Frenchman  speaks  of  the  comparatively  small  number 
rho  are  prepared  for  entrance  upon  mercantile  pursuits  as  a  "micro- 
apic  phalanx".*     But  in  the  past    few  years  commercial    begins    to 
Haim  a  place  with  other  forms  of  technical  education  in  France,  and 
France  looks  to  education  as  one  of  the  means  for  regaining  some  of 
er  lost  trade.      From  many  sides   recent  French  writers  have  com- 
plained of  the  insufficiency  of  technical  and  commercial  instruction,  and 
bave  instanced  thcsuperior  training  in  these  lines  given  by  rival  nations, 
nore  notably  bv  Germany.' 

Commercial  schools  in  France  are  primary  and  Intermediate,  even- 
ig  schools  for  males  and  females,  secondary  commercial  schools, 
id  superior  schools  of  commerce.  In  part,  these  are  under  state 
jpervision.  and  in  part  they  are  organised  privately;  with  regard  to 
ae  private  institutions,  many  of  them  secure  state  aid  as  a  partial  support. 

PRIUARV  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATZ. 

Primary  technical  instruction  in  France  in  recent  years  has  been 
ider  the  joint  control  of  the  ministers  of  public  instruction  and  of 
jmmcrcc  and  industry.*  This  has  given  to  such  schools  an  anomalous 
rganiiation.     By  the  financial  act  of  1891,  those  schools  in  which  the 

*  British  Cenmlor  Rtport.     "  CommerciBl  EducutioD  in  France,"  p.  3. 
•Gaston  Cadoux,  in  Lt  Mende  Madinit,  August,  1899. 

*  IMd.,  p.   205.      Deholins.  AHglo'SaxoH  Siiptrierity  and   Marcel  Biciiok  in 
t'StfamuIr  EraHfail. 

'TeKGAN,  Technical,  Industrial,  and  Cemmcrcial  Education    in   Frmntt,  p.  114; 
I  British  Cantu/ar  Report. 
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instruction  was  chiefly  iodustrial  or  commercial,  were  to  be  transferred 
to  the  sole  control  of  the  minister  of  commerce  a.nd  industry. 
Schools  have  been  transferred  since  thai  act,  and  the  transference  con* 
tinues,  some  schools  having  gone  over  in  i  S98,  and  others  again  in 
1899.  When  the  schools  are  so  transferred,  they  are  converted  into 
practical  industrial  and  commercial  schools.  Control  by  the  minister 
of  commerce  and  industry  gains  in  favor  in  France.  In  a  debate  in 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1S99,  it  was  proposed  to  transfer 
the  three  state  schools  of  apprentices  to  this  ministry,  and  although 
this  proposition  failed,  it  can  be  accepted  as  indicating  the  present 
trend  of  educational  sentiment.' 

In  1892,  local  divisions,  departments,  and  communes  were  author- 
iKcd  to  organize  commercial  and  industrial  schools,  subject,  however, 
to  the  approval  of  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  local 
organization  must  guarantee  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  such  schools  lot 
not  less  than  live  years.  Such  industrial  and  commercial  instittillonsatc 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  which  is  distinctively  commercial. 
These  schools  are  supervised  by  a  council  of  improvement  composed 
of  the  prefect  or  mayor,  the  inspector  of  commercial  instruction  ol  the 
district,  (our  members  nominated  by  the  gen-iral  or  municipal  councili 
and  one  member  by  the  minister  ol  con,  .erce  and  industry.  The 
duties  of  this  council  are  as  follows:  first,  a  monthly  visitation  of  the 
schools;  second,  to  receive  and  consider  reports  from  the  director  as 
to  expenditure,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  school ;  third,  to 
attend  the  final  examinations  ;  and  fourth,  to  find  employment  for  the 
pupils  at  the  completion  of  their  studies.  Instruction  is  gratuitous  in 
these  schools,  and  pupils  are  day  scholars,  except  in  special  instances  in 
which  resident  scholarships  are  granted  by  the  state  or  founded  by 
some  local  provision.  Pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  twelve  if  in  the 
possession  of  a  certificate  of  elementary  education  ;  at  thirteen  such 
certificate  is  not  necessary,  an  examination  being  made  to  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  admission.  The  course  of  study  in  these  schools  occupies 
three  years,  at  the  successful  completion  of  which,  a  certificate  is 
granted.  The  hours  per  week  arc  thirty-nine  and  a  half,  forty  and  a 
half,  and  forty-two,  respectively  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  years, 
and  of  these  sixteen,  twenty-two  and  a  half  and  twenty-seven  are  given 
to  commercial  subjects.  The  hours  in  the  schools  for  girls  are  slightly 
less.     The  subjects  of  the  official  curriculum_are  as^ follows:   For  boys,. 

■  Consular  Ktpart,  p.  6. 
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Jinmerce  and  book-keeping,  one  foreign  language,  arithmetic  and 
llgebra.geographv,  penmanship,  chemistry,  and  commodities,  common 
id  commercial  law,  commercial  economy.  French  language,  drawing, 
history,  natural  history  and  hygiene,  geometry  and  elementary  physics. 
The  course  for  girls  is  substantially  the  same,  with  the  addition  of 
fmorale,"  sewing  and  domestic  economy.'  The  following  stateraentof 
hedirector  of  the  Boulogne  Practical  Commercial  School,  was  made  at 
he  International  Congress  on  Technical  Education  in  1695,  and  it  is 
irnished  as  setting  forth  the  ideals  and  methods  of  such  schools. 

During  the  lirsi  year  the  study  of  the  elements  of  commerce  and  of  com- 

ilercial  documenls  alone  is  undertaken.      Pupils  are   required  to  reproduce 

*e  latter   by  means  of  numerous  exercises,  performed  both  singly  and    in 

sses,  which  entail  a  ccilaiu  amount  of  book-keeping. 

This  leaching  is  supplemented  during  ihe  second  year  by  instruction  in 

Commerce  (bearing  principally  upon  exchanges,  custuros,  bonded  and  general 

irehouses).  also   by  the    theoretical   and    practical   study   of  book-keping. 

>uriDg  the  second  term  pupils  begin  to  apply  their  knowledge  by  keeping  a 

Smplete  set  of  books,  and  composing  all  the  documents  relating  to  trans' 

ctions  therein  coniaioed. 

During  the  third  year  this  course  of  study  is  completed  by  further  addi- 

pona  to  Ihe  commercial  instruction,  including  principally  banking  and  calcu- 

llion  of  current  accounts ;  by  a  more  exhaustive  study  of  book-keeping  relat- 

sg  to  the  accounts  of  companies,  and  finally,  by  the  performance  of  a  task 

|tisaally  connected  with  a  company)  into  which  the  principal  difficultiei  of 

ok-keeping  are  introduced. 

During  ibe  whole  course  the  commercial  bureau  is  organiied  to  reproduce 
\  faithfully  as  possible  the  actual  methods  employed  in  business. 
Of  modern  languages  English  alone  is  taught  (in  this  particular  school). 
At  the  end  of  the  third  year  pupils  undergo  an  examination  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Council  of  Imprnvemenl  and  the  staff  of  the  school,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  which  the  diplomas  are  awarded.* 

Id  addition  to  the  so-called  practical  schools  of  commerce,  there 
are  also  what  are  known  as  superior  primary  professional  schools,  under 
the  joint  supervision  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  the 
minister  of  commerce  and  industry.  Though  these  schools  are  chiefly 
industrial,  some  of  them  give  commercial  instruction,  elementary  it) 
type  and  practical  in  character.  In  the  school  of  this  class  at  Bour- 
dcaux,  students  are  organized  as  a  commercial  society,  carrying  on 

'Ibid.,  pp.  7.8. 

•Cited  in  Cttttular Rtport,  " Commetci*)  Eduetlioo  in  Fr»oec."  p.  8. 
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fictitious  transactions.  The  subjects  o(  instruction  in  such  schools  sic 
book-keeping  and  commercia!  law,  "morale,"  French  language  and 
"corainercial  style,"  economic  and  industrial  geography,  arithmetic. 
modern  languages,  penmanship,  drawing,  physical  exercise,  and 
domestic  economy. 

In  addition  to  these  schools  under  government  supervision  there  are 
others  of  a  similar  grade,  under  private  management,  for  example,  at 
Nancy  and  the  Martin  Foundation  School  at  Lyons.  There  are  alsn 
private  institutions  in  Paris  and  other  cities,  which  are  similar  to  the 
business  colleges  of  the  United  States.' 


4 


SCHOOLS  UNDER  PRIVATE  CONTSOL. 

The  schools  not  under  government  supervision  are  much  the  more 
important  division  in  France.  The  instruction  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  most  complete 
known  in  France,  and  in  its  various  forms  has  served  as  a  model  for 
other  schools  throughout  the  country.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
furnishes  instruction  of  three  distinct  grades  to  meet  the  needs  of  three 
sorts  of  people.  First,  free  evening  classes,  in  which  those  engaged 
during  the  day.  both  men  and  women,  may  gel  tuition  which  they  can 
utilise  in  bettering  their  condition  in  life;  second,  a  commercial 
school  of  secondary  grade,  which  will  serve  to  give  educated  and 
intelligent  employes  for  business  positions:  and  third,  superior 
schools,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  equip  men  for  responsible  directive 
positions  in  commercial  houses,  to  furnish  men  who  are  able  to 
turn  their  knowledge  to  good  account  in  the  furthering  of  foreign 
trade.* 

Free  evening  classes  have  been  popular  in  France  as  in  England, 
and  not  Paris  only,  but  many  other  cities  now  have  such  classes,  in 
which  commercial  instruction  is  given  both  to  men  and  women,  to 
adults  and  young  people.  The  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  conducts 
its  evening  classes  three  times  a  week  for  men  and  three  times  a  week 
for  women,  and  these  are  largely  attended.  In  iSgz  there  were 
at  the  Trudaine  Commercial  School  in  Paris,  200  women  pupils  of 
the  evening  classes,  and  800  men.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
places  at  which  instruction  in  commercial  subjects  is  given  to 
evening  classes  :  The  various  primary  schools  of  Paris  for  boys  and 

' Ihiil.,  pp.  g-ll. 

*  Commercial  tnuruction   OrgaHiitd  by  till  Paris  CAaiH/'rr  t\f  Camtnmr, 

piesciitcil  Bl  Coiumbian  Kspositinn.  l8()3,  p.  9. 
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firls  ;  classes  of  ihe  Paris  Chalnber  of  Commerce  at  the  Avenue  Tru- 
jine,  and  the  Avenue  de  la  Ripublique  schools  ;  at  ihe  Polytechnic  and 

?bilotechiiic   Associations,  and   the   classes   of   the  Paris  Academic 

ciety  of  Book-keeping,  with  branches  at  Marseilles,  Valenciennes, 

3d  Nantes,  etc;  and  classes  of  the  Philomalhic  Society  of  Bordeaux.* 

THE  PARTS  AVENUE  TRUDAINE  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  commercial  school  in  the  Avenue  Trudaine,  Paris,  is  regarded 

a  type  of  its  class.     The  purpose  of  the  Paris  Chamber  in  founding 

[this  school,  in  1863,  was  to  serve  commerce  by  preparing  youths   for 

isitions  where  they  would  serve  as  active,  intelligent  helpers  ;  and  sec- 

.dly,  to  make  possible  a  career  at  once  certain,  lucrative,  and  hon- 

le  to  boys  who  are   industrious  and  well  disposed.     1'he  object 

as  to  give  commercial  instruction   primarily,  but  it  has  been  the  pur- 

ise  of  this  school  to  turn  out  students  who  would  be  more  than  mere 

lusioess  machines  ;  recent  report  is  to  the  efiect  that  the  minds  of  the 

irector  and  his  staff  arc  much  more  intent  on  general  education  than 

n  Ihe  narrower  special  and  technical  business  inslruclion.     That  Ihe 

lans  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  not  failed  is  shown  by  the 

usual    demand  which    is  made   for   students    of  this    school.     The 

hamber's  report  in  1893  spoke  of  "  the  daily  increasing  earnestness 

ilh  which  men  of  business  and   bankers  seek  for  pupils."     It   is  said 

at  the  demand  for  those  trained    in    the  Trudaine  school   is  always 

iargely  in  excess  of  the  supply,  although  those  in  attendance  number 

.pproximalely  500  annually.     For  the  instruction  there  is  a  nominal 

ition  fee  charged,  but  both  by  state  and  private  establishment  there 

lave  made  available  a  liberal  number  —  more  than  200  —  scholarships  in 

is  school.      In  addition  to  the  four-year  curriculum,  instruction  i& 

ven  in  a  preparatory  course.     Students  are  admitted  into  the  regular 

four-year]   course  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  a  half,  but  they  may  be 

mitted  into  the  preparatory  course  from  the  age  of  eight.' 

The  Trudaine  school  is  fairly  equivalent  in  grade  to  an  American 

igh  school,  and  the  possibilities  in  the  Trudaine  school  would  seem 

within    the    range    of    accomplishment    for    us.     The    curriculum    of 

studies  is  as  follows  :   French  language  and  literature,  English,  German, 

Italian,  and  Spanish   langu.ages,  commercial    history  and  geography, 

iirilhmclic  with  elementary  geometry,  and  special  attention  to^menial 

'  JiU..  p.  14. 
_  UritiiA  Cmtular  Rtfwl,  bs  dbove,  p.  13. 

^^B       •  Briiith  Cannttar  Rtpert,  pp.  10,  11  ;  CAamber  sfCcmmmt  Rt/tort,  pp,  q-m. 
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arilhmctic  and  rapid  calculaiion.  All  branches  of  book-keeping,  poi- 
manship,  practical  geometry  and  drawing,  phonograpby  and  l_»pr 
HTiUngt  with  lectures  in  commercial  Isw,  political  economy,  and  ik 
elements  of  physical  science,  complete  the  course.* 

KUPEKIOR    COMMERCtAL   SCHOOLS. 

Superior  schools  of  commerce  in  France  were  first  recognixcd 
slate  decree  in  1890,  extending  privileges  in   the  matter  of  tretdoo 
from  military  service.     This  was  followed   with   a  further  declaratioa 
with  regard  to  the  supervision  of  entrance  examinations  by  thestUt, 
the  nature  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  management  of  the  scboob. 
Later,  the  schools  were  recognized  in  other  matters,  and   may  receiw 
subventions  from  the  stale.     When  commercial  schools    received 
recognition,  they  came  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  mtn 
commerce  and  industry,  whose  authority  has  been  exercised.  In 
respects  it  has  been   felt,  to  the  harm  of  the  schools.*      State  supeni- 
sion  has  meant  uniform  regulation,  and  it  is  questionable  if  any  imi' 
form  scheme  of  commercial  education  can  safely  be  attempted  over  j 
diverse  country.     Marcel    Btchon,  in  a  recent  article    in  L' ^conamutt,.  _ 
held  that   it  was  an  error  to  accept  state  recognition    for  scllOoll^^| 
commerce,  because  this  had  meant  state  uniformity  which  he  felt  aV 
highly  undesirable,'    In  an  article  in  an  earlier  number  of  L,' £tanirmtilt* 
there  had   been   a  complaint  against  the  higher  commercial  scbooU 
in  France  under  three  heads  :  first,  identical  programs  for  all  schooli; 
second,  these  programs  are  too  pretentious  and  not  well   suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  schools  ;  and  third,  the  plan   of  the  schools  has  been 
little  changed  since  18S1.     To  these  criticisms  M.  Bichon  replied 
above  noted,  and  further  urged  that  in  France  entrance  examinJtii 
were  at  present  too  severe.     He  recommended  for  local  control  ol  tlK 
examinations,  saying  that  as  the  supervision  is  now  exercised  the  places 
available  in  the  higher  schools  are  practically  limited,  and  that  thrrc 
should  be  a  larger  number  of  students  in  these  schools,  which  can  bf 
t)est  brought  about  by  local  control  of  the  examinations. 

'  Cattsular  Rtfort,  let.  lit. 

■Teegan.  pp,  114.  115  ;  Britiik  Conmlar  Report,  pp.  13,  14.  AU  conUDOQlI 
ichiKils  tecogDiied  by  Ibe  stale  arr  under  the  control  ol  ihe  inspector  gcncnl  of  Md 
uical  education,  who  has  associated  with  him  a  committee  including,  among  Mbcnk 
eight  district  inspectnrt  of  coaimercia]  educanon.    Hid.,  p.  4. 

'April  8,  iSgg. 

•  March  Z5,  lS9g. 
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There  are  marked  differences  of  opinion  as  lo  Ihe  character  of  the 
I  various  higher  commercial  schools  in   France,     The  British  Cbnsuiar 
I  Jieport  on  "Commercial  Education  in  France"  says  thai  higher  commer- 
cial training  can  scarcely  be  said  lo  exist  there  at  all."     In  all  the  schools, 
I  so  far  as  this  investigation  has  extended,  there  are  at  the  most  but  two 
years  of  studyi  and  it  would  be  doubtful  if  these  are  of  as  advanced  char- 
I  aclcr  as  those  of  the  Leipzig  Handelshochschule,  the  Superior  Institute 
'  At  Antwerp,  and  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 
In  all,  there  are  eleven  so-called  superior  schools  of  commerce  recog< 
nized  by  the  state,  are  governed  by  the  same  rules  in  the  matter  of 
I  examination  and  technical  instruction/     These  schools  are  as  follows  : 
.  School    of  High   Commercial  studies,  Superior  Commercial    School, 
^and  Commercial   Instiiute,  in   Paris;  and   the   superior  commercial 

'P.  iS. 

'As  a  result  of  tbe  peculiar  induElrial  conditions  «L  Lyons  tbe  iDfttmctiozi  Ihcrr 
I  li  mBde  an  cicepiion,  being  given  under  three  heads. 

CURRICULUM   OP   THE   SUFERtOK   COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL   AT    LYONa' 


Subjnzrk 


Gw  houit  per  w«k 


Flnt  jrcBt    Second  ytmi 


I.     SuAJfCit  Cammtn  tm  ail  Tknt  Srrtnmt 

■  Oimiiii  !■  Ill,  tttipplDg.  and  iDAtMTim]  la* 
Labor.  fiKaT,  »adcuauuuJeculBUon   - 
Po^UchI  coammy    -  -  ^  >  . 

Hiflory  oi  comRicice 
FrtiKh  1artj^uie« 

//.     Crn^riti  Cemmtrtiaf  and  Banking  SrttitH 

Commerce  and  book  -  Vrepin^ 

Kkfldwririnp  4iid  cammejciu  cfine|pondnH:« 

E^KUIMnkC  £tCVr0phv  .  ,  ,  . 

Bludy  ol  mrrcflAfidiic    ...... 

5»ihJ  cnodcrn  laLnfua^    ..... 

f/I.    Sfa  Tw^di  mnd  indMttry 

TVaiy  ancf  pmcEJu  of  iti«  (peda]  tj-tde  in  silk  jEOedn 

Book   ktrpinp  iitd  hmndArifin); 

lkanom;c  (fr0^r:iphv 

TvchnalDcy  vl  wmW  -  -  -  .  - 

Applied  aechnaiu 

/K.     Tftdt  in  Dyeing  And  Cktmif^I  Prtducta 

\tittiarj  MtA  pnfdcc  nf  (he  gprclil  Ifade  Id  drdnp  produru 
^V»rt  utihJ  v'l'Etlce  qT  (he  ipeciHl  indc  In  cbemiuL  pitiducu 
Bwli-Vc<;jlnf  %aiS  tiiii>dwriUn£      ... 
Kcedomic  i^fo^rapliy  ... 

Applied  mnhiDka  uid  pbyiic*      -  ■  ■ 

Drtwtn;  ,  .  ,  ... 


1 

* 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

* 

ll 

>« 

i 

t 

— Sritiii  Ctmular  Rffarl,  pp.  39-31. 
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schools  at  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Lille,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Montpellier, 
Nancy,  and  Rouen."  By  general  agreement  the  two  institutions  under 
the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  credited  as  higher,  and  to  these 
M.  Bicbon  adds  the  schools  at  Lille,  Nancy,  and  Montpellier.'  Gaston 
Cadoux,  however,  characterizes  the  nine  institutions  not  under  the 
Ihc  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  secondary  i'  Mr.  Sadler  makes  no 
division  in  the  eleven  schools,  and  treats  the  one  at  Havre  as  thougb 
in  the  same  class  with  those  at  Paris.* 

The  Superior  School  of  Paris  has  recently  moved  to  new  quar- 
ters in  tavenuf  de  la  Rcpublique  by  which  it  has  increased  its  capac- 
ity from  160  to  300  students.  The  School  of  High  Commercial 
Studies  is  reported  as  having  approximately  300  students.  Hon- 
successful  the  French  schools  have  been  in  shaping  the  future  careers 
of  their  students  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  table  indicating  the 
occupations  of  those  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  three  representa- 
tive schools. 

l-ROFliaSlOWS  AQOFTBD   BY    FOKMKH    STUDKHTS, 


Profui[oai  (or  0ci:iipitiDi») 


T«de  --..-.-- 

Broken,  comtnissivn  agents,  etc. 

InduslriaJ  ocfilimtions   -  .  .  -         - 

Banking   ----.-- 

IniurBnce      .-...-. 

RBtlway  companies'  service 

Various  occupaRooE  coDDCcled  with  shipping 

Agriculture 

Protessorship     ...--- 
Sworn  Iransialois  .        »        .         -         . 

Direelorship,  commercial  schools  .     - 
Government  service        .         -         _  .  - 

Bar  and  magislrttcy  .         .         -         . 

JnumHlism,  etc.     ------ 

Army        ------- 

Art 

Hook -keeping   -.-.-- 

Number  of  students  inqoired  about 


ai«rciBl*nidia 
Paiil 


449 
113 
61s 
'OS 
22 

s 

1 


295 

7 


'.388 


'  Consular  Report  as  above,  p.  33, 

'  L  HcoHomiite. 

'  Lf  JHeadt  Maileme. 

'  Higher  Csmmcrcial  Eduealion,  pp.  23  ff. 

^Sixteen  consul),  and  consul.ir  clerks. 


'included  under  "Irsde. 
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Note. —  For  ihe  High  Commercial  School  the  figures  date  from  1881  ; 
the  Superior   School,   Paris,  frnm   1869;  and  (or  ihe  Lyons  school  from 
B73-    The  students  included  in  the  total  numbers,  but  not  accounted  for 
I  (he  list  of  professions,  may  be  classified  under  the  heads  of  "retired."  "per- 
Ifonning  military  service."  "lost  sight  uf,"  "dead."     A  small  proportion  have 
■ever  entered  any  profession  or  career.—  British  Consular  Report.  "  Commer- 
cial Education  in  France,"  p.  34. 

Higher  commercial  schools  in  France  do  not  enjoy  fjeneral  favor, 
id  are  cot  largely  attended.  A  strong  emphasis  is  placed  on  classical 
education,  and  professional  and  government  positions  are  overcrowded. 
Ii  is  not  100  much  to  say  that  commercial  education  will  never  be 
jpular,  perhaps  not  largely  successful,  until  French  society  puts  ;i 
liSerent  estimate  on  various  careers,'  but  recent  events  indicate  that 
[France  looks  to  education  as  one  means  by  which  to  sustain  herself  in 
he  competition  of  modern  industrial  and  commercial  society,  and  to 
lis  end  considerable  attention  and  support  are  being  given  to  com- 
aercial  training. 
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KECENT  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  BELGIUM. 

Recent  changes  in  Belgian  commercial  education  have  been  due  to 
o   forces  — governnaental   reform  and   private   initiative.     In   1S93 
ihc    Belgian  government   considered  with   the  Supreme  Council   of 
ndustf)'  and  Commerce,  the  question  of  properly  prepared  persons 
T  its  consular  service,  and  out  of  that  conference  there  came  the 
organization   of  commercial  education.     Royal  decrees  were  issued 
1896  and  1897.  giving  new  powers  to  the  state  universities,  and  to 
e    Superior    Institute    of    Commerce   at    Antwerp.      These  decrees 
empowered  the  State  universities  at  Ghent  and  Li^ge  to  grant  lUendi 
du  dtgrf  supirieur  en  scitnces  cammercialts  el  eonsulaires,  and  added  a 
ird  year  of  study  to  the  course  of  the  Superior  Institute  at  Antwerp, 
'arallel  with  these  governmental  changes  private  organizations  estab- 
lished commercial  instruction  in  several  of  the  Belgian  cities.* 


'The  total   number  of   itudents  at   the  various  [higher]   ichools,  at   present, 
mount*  ta  over  thirteen  hundred.    The  attendance  for  nine  schools  in  1S96-7.  as 
reported  by  Sadleb,  wa.s  Icn  hundred  forty -two.  —  Hieher  Commtriial  Emtiahcn.  etc., 
a<- 

"  The  social  position  of  trade  is  riling  in  France,"  etc.  See  Sadler,  p.  17.  This 
leition  of  regard  lor  careers,  and  its  con£ei]uence*,  ia  brillianUy  set  forth  in  Demo- 
n's Anslo-SaiBH  SMprrhrity. 

Britith  Qmiular  Reptrl,  "Commercial  Education  in  BeViDtn,"  pp.  ,1,  4. 
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Three  institutions  give  higher  commercial  JnsinictioD  In  Bel^ 
>i  present-  The  state  tintversities  above  noted  and  the  Su 
Institute  of  Commerce  at  Antwerp.  The  universities  arc  prir 
to  grant  a  superior  degree  in  the  commercial  and  consulat  sci 
and  the  Superior  Institute  gives  two  degrees — one  for  its  two-yeu 
course,  Heeneii  en  scientts  commerdaUt,  and  the  second,  the  stiptfior 
degree  as  above.  The  first  degree  is  granted  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
year  course  upon  a  successful  examination  in  the  following  subj 
general  commercial  affairs,  general  and  commercial  geography,  hiitorj 
of  commerce  and  industry,  political  economy  and  statistics,  comiDCtcitl 
and  maritime  law,  international  law  as  it  relates  lo  commercial  aSain, 
customs  regulations  in  Belgium  and  foreign  countries,  cotnmerciil 
products,  shipping  and  maritime  construction,  and  in  the  following 
languages  :  French,  Dutch,  German,  English,  and  Spanish  or  Italiu. 
For  the  degree  of  the  third  year  other  subjects  arc  added  to  the  abore 
list.  Regulations  for  the  Antwerp  school  are  similar  to  those  (of  Ihe 
higher  schools  in  Paris.  The  number  of  students  attending  in  i 
was  349,  of  whom  163  were  natives  and  eighty -six  foreigners.' 

A  third  year  in  a  higher  commercial  school  is  an  inaovalion. 
course  for  this  year  in  the  Antwerp  Institute  follows: 

Companies. —  Industrial  Enterprises.  —  Banks  :  Public  funds.— 
Financial  aspect  of  the  principal  counlries.— Different  systems  of 
book-keeping. 

CllNSTITLtTIOSAL   LAW. 

History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  principal  countries; — principle 
of  the  Belgian  Constitution ;— the  liberties  recognized  by  the  saoifc— 
Legislation,  judicial  and  executive. — Chief  points  of  the  Engliib. 
French,  and  German  constitutional  regimes. 

AOMtNISTRATIVB    UtW. 

Organization  and  competence  of  Administrative  Authorities.— 
Execution  of  the  Law.^  Deliberative  Authorities.  —  Administration  ol 
Justice. —  Armed  force.— Public  property,  land  and  sea,  —  I[idusti]r, 
mines,  commerce,  and  laws  affecting  the  same. 

COMMEHCIAI.   ANFi    MAftlTlUE   LEGISLATION   COMPARED. 

Merchants'  and  Commercial  Acts, — Transactions  under  the  pri 
pal  legislative  enactments. —  Bills  of  Exchange,  inland  and  forcig 
Joint  Stock  Companies.  —  Bankruptcies  and   failures. — Tribuosli 
Commerce. —  Maritime  law. 

'Ari^<i  C<ffrM/dr^<^i>r/,  "Higher  Cotomercial  Edontioti  in  BelgiuRi,"  pp.  ]-V 
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RICMTS    OF   THE    I'EOPLB. 

Principles. ^History  of  the  various  slates,  ol  territory,  o£  the  cus- 
3BU  of  the  sea,  of  rivers  and  of  straits.  —  Absolute  right,  relative 
right  of  the  Stales.  —  Obligations  of  the  states  during  time  of  peace; 
diplomatic  agents,  merchanls,  treaties. ^ — History  and  examination  of 
tie  principal  treaties  relative  to  intellectuai  rights  (patents,  trade 
marks.  literary  and  artistic  property,  etc.).  —  Material  interest  (money, 
fisheries,  commerce,  and  industry,  means  of  communication,  railways, 
[postage,  telegraphy,  telephone). 

CONSULAR    SERVICE. 

Insight  into  the  legislations  of  the  principal  commercial  coun- 

ies. —  Historical  classification  and  hierarchy.  —  Nominations,  incom- 

jbiliiies,  attributes  in  Christian  and  non  Christian  countries. — Com- 

cial  attributes,  judicial,  notarial  Functions,  civil  offices,  divers  powers. 

IttCHTS   AND   PBBB0GATI7KS  OV  COMSOLS. 

Consular  regulations.— Differences  between  -States. —  Pacific  solu- 
tions, violent  solutions;  war;  consequences  of  the  declaration  of  war 

the  case  of  belligerents  and  neutrals ;  of  the  trade  of  the  neutrals 
luring  war. — Acts;  theater  and  operation  of  the  war.— Conventional 
relations  of  the  belligerents. 

POLITICAL   BCONOHV. 

Review  of  the  lectures  of  the  first  and  second  years,  and  coniple- 
ttion  of  the  course. — Thorough  study  of  special  questions,  economical 
[and  financial. 

ISDUSTHIAI-   AND  CPMMERCIAl-   GBIMIIIAPHV. 

Completion  of  the  course  of  the  first  year, — Industrial  geography  of 
^Belgium,  in  all  its  details. — Economicalgeographyofdi^erent  countries. 

INDUSTBUl.   STATISTICS. 

Of  statistics,  their  aim,  use,  characters,  divisions,  etc — Special  study 
lof  the  statistics  of  itnportatJon,  of  exportation,  of  transit,  etc. —  Move- 
ments of  the  ports. — Warehouse  .statistics  and  returns. —  River  fishing. 
—  Special  Belgian  statistics,  and  statistics  of  the  principal  countries. 

IKDUSTKIAL   TBCHNOLOOV. 

Study  of  the  principal    Belgian   industries. —  Raw  materials  and 
their  production. —  Manufactured  products,  qualities,  classification,  etc. 
Description  of  manufactured  products: — 

1.  Extractive  industries,  mining  industries,  quarries,  manufacture 
[of  coke,  gas ;  manufacture  of  lime  and  cement. 

I.  Metallurgical  industries;  smelting  of  iron  and  steel. 
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3.  Ceramic  industries;  bricks,  tiles,  pipes  for  drainage;  ceramic 
V  i  and  cement  pavements,  china  and  earthenware. 

- ,'  4.    Glass-making;    crystal,   plate   glass,   window   glass,   tooking- 

■ '  glasses,  mirrors,  etc. 

i  '  5.  Chemical  industries;  manufacture  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 

'  acids,  nitrate  of  soda,  potash,  chlorals,  white  lead,  etc. —  Paper-making. 

6.  Textile  industries;  spinning  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  jtite, 
etc. —  Manufacture  (weaving  and  preparation)  of  cotton  tissues,  wools, 
linens,  etc. —  Manufacture  of  cables,  ropes,  cordage,  etc. 

7.  Industries  of  construction,  foundries,  coppersmiths;  conslnic- 
tion  of  bridges  and  iron  work;  construction  of  steam  engines  and 
steam  machinery,  locomotives,  and  plant  and  rolling  stock  for  railways. 

8.  Alimentary  industries;  corn  trade;  manufacture  of  sugar,  beer, 
alcohol. 

9.  Divers  industries;  tannery  and  leather  band-making,  leathet 
dressing,  (clothing  industry),  hat-making,  cloth  weaving,  boot-makiog, 
ready-made  clothes,  corsets,  etc. 

<  TRANSPORT. 

I  (Continuation  of  the  course  of  ship-building  and  armaments  of  the 

!  second  year.) 

Railways.— Kails  ;  stations  — Rolling  stock;  locomotives,  tenders, 
carriages,  goods,  vans,  and  trucks, — Tariffs  of  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  goods.—  Exploitation  of  railways  by  the  State,  bv 
private  companies. —  Steam  tram  lines. — Tramways, 

INTERIOK    NAVIGATION. 

Rivers,  canals,  material;  canal  boats,  tugs,  sailing  boats,  barges, 
etc. — Tariffs. 

LANGUAQES. 

German,  Flemish,  English,  Spanish,  Italian.— Commercial,  indus 
trial,  financial,  and  economical  reports. —  Drafting  deeds  and  docu 
raents,  civil  and  commercial, —  Conversation. ^Study  of  the  principal 
authors,  publishers,  contemporary  Political  Economists. 

.ffww/iiw  (lower  section  for  second  year  students). —  PronunciatioD, 
'  reading,  grammar,  dictation,  exercise,  and  composition  ;  epistolary  and 

commercial  style,  exercises,  etc. 

Russian  (higher  section  in  the  third  year). — Style  in  general: 
commercial  letters;  forms  in  use. —  Translation  of  leading  authors.' 

Presented  by  the  Director,  November  14,  1896. 

'  Translations  of  Propessur  Lavton,  o(  the  AnCirerp  Superior  lostitote.  PriDleil 
in  Saoler's  Higher  Ccmmtrcial  Education,  etc.,  pp.  SI,  J!. 
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IV. 

OBSTACLES  TO  THE  INAUGURATION  OF 
COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 


"  T^rmgieul  lie  eauntry  geediUmttitarytcheeli,laMHg 
tkt  ekUd  te  Iki  agt  of  tkirUtn  ;  tAm  gtsd  stamdary  schotU 
taking  kim  te  tixtan,  with  good  claaical  kigk  uAeelt  and 
tommtrtial  high  ichools,  laUtig  him  fkrtker  te  eightten  or 
mineletM  ;  witk  good  Itthnita/ and  ipeeia/ leitaU /or  tkeie 
wke  requin  them  parotid  witk  tecendary  and  kigk  ickaoU 
—  tkit  u  mkat  is  te  bt  aimtd  at.  WithoHt  lyifm,  and 
tencert  and  Ikougkt,  it  cannot  ie  attained." — MaTTKIW 
Arnold,  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  quoted  in  "  Studies  in 
Secondaiy  Education,"  pp.  13  and  13. 


I.  ' 
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)BSTACLES  TO    THE    INAUGURATION   OF  COMMERCIAL 

EDUCATION. 

Whai  was  given  in  parts  I  and  II  may  be  regarded  as  a  slaleinentof 
tie  needs  and  ideals  of  commercial  instruction,  but  in  the  realization 
if  the  ideals  tliere  are  many  hindrances. 

SEEMING  OPPOSITION  TO  ESTABLISHED  EDUCATION. 

First,  commercial  education  is  handicapped  by  its  seeming  oppo 

ution  to  existing  educational  schemes.     Any  argument  Cor  the  addi- 

boa  of  a  new  element  must  of  necessity  encounter    opposition,   for 

appears  to  be  an   arraignment  of  that  which  is  established.     Those 

■ho   stand    for    and    are    products    of   the    educational    regime    now 

Sbtaining,    feel     that    it    must    needs    be    deiended     at    their    hands. 

Superintendent   Dutton  has  shown  that    education    is  the  slowest  of 

Jl  forms  of  social  activity  in  adapting  itself  to  new  conditions,  (hat 

Vhile  philanthropic  work   and  measures  for  convenience  and  health 

iuve  rapidly  improved,  education  is  "slow,  inexcusably  slow."*    Presi- 

lent  Eliot   has   gracefully  said,  that    proposals   to  change  the  exist- 

itg  order  o£  education  can  but  oSend  all  who  are  conservative  and 

jrther,  that  educators  as  a  class  are  conservative,  tor  with  them  It  is  a 

jmnion    belief  that    the    "subjects    in    which    they  themselves   were 

astructed"  are  "indispensable."      As  teachers  we  arc  all  trying  to 

others  to  see  the  truth  as  we  think  we  see  it."     As  Professor  Patten 

ays,  "Then^a-  €du<ation  has  been  heralded  numberless  limes;  in  fact, 

pt  is  always  with  us,  and  yet  the  predicted  revolution  has  not  come,  and 

re  are  still  following  the  traditional  lines  of  education  with  such  slight 

exceptions,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  any  clearly  defined 

principle  which  our   a^    has   brought   forth."'     It   is  with   extreme 

'  iJtTTON.  Social  Phaitl  of  EdHealioH,  Jip.  I49.  15O. 

'Kiii.LERTON.  address  at  Trcnlon  meeting  of  Middle  State!  ftnd  M«ryland  Atw- 
fislton  »\  Schools  nnd  CollcKC*.  tSg<). 
^Platt  e/  Ufiivtrii/y  ExtrniioH,  p,  3. 

'  l%d Ileal iunnl  pmgTcss  haf  licen  tint  the  effect  of  progress,  and  then  tbe  cause  of 
1  pTogrets." — WnonwARn,  Manual  Training,^.  3. 
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(lifliculiy  that  a  new  subject  can  gain  a  place  in  the  magic  rircic 
liberal.'  In  consequence  and  from  the  tendency  to  perpetuate  ii«lL 
education  is  constantly  menaced  by  the  likelihood  to  "crystalliie 
tildurational  progress  is  not  unlike  the  progress  of  physical  sciem 
of  theology.  When  Copernicus  came  forward  with  the  hcliocoD' 
theory  of  the  solar  system  he  was  discredited  because,  if  his 
were  tnie,  all  former  teaching  was  at  fault.  Witchcraft  kepi  its 
long  after  it  by  rights  should  have  disappeared,  because  should  wittl 
craft  be  acknowledged  wrong,  then  the  numbers  it  had  put  to  dath, 
would  be  considered  as  murdered.  To  break  with  existing  edncalMs 
would  be  as  fatal  as  it  would  be  unwise.  Established  education  ttj 
priceless  heritage  wrought  out  by  the  patient  intellectual  eSort 
the  ages.  "K  great  educational  tradition  is  one  of  the  raott  pi 
things  in  the  world.  The  history  o\  education  teaches  no  lessoa  w 
frankly  as  this  —  that  reform  is  always  possible,  but  that  sudden  rero- 
luiion  is  disastrous."'  Commercial  education  ought  not  to  be  ibIct 
preted  as  antagonistic  to  existing  forms  of  education,  but  rather  ui 
uicans  of  supplying  a  new  demand  of  the  times,  and  as  such,  a  suj 
ment  to  the  educational  machinery  already  in  operatjoD,  which 
make  education  a  more  effective  social  force. 
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LACK  OF  ORGANIZATION,  BUILDIXGS,  EQUIPMENT.  ETC. 

The  second  difficulty  which  this  branch  of  cducatioQ  encounien.  ti 
lack  of  curricula,  organisation,  buildings,  etc.,  which  have  to  do  with 
the  material  equipment. 

AMKRICAK    AND    EUROPKAN   METHOD.^   CONTRASTED. 

Under  American  conditions  educational  progress  is  necessarilyi 
Each  community  must  make  its  own  provision  and   each   ctmiiDOl 
lutist,  therefore,  be  led  to  see  the  necessity  of  new  forms  or  impro 
methodsof  instruction,  and  to  pay  the  price  of  the  sacritice  to  secure  thein. 

Under  European  conditions,  a  minister  of  education  by  a  proclaa 
tion  can   often  efiect  changes  and  get  favorable  results  directly,* 

■ "  It  wu  more  thtin  a  hundred  years  «iter  the  wi<lcspread  revival  ol  nrvrK 
l^uto|w  before  [hat  language  was  eslablif bed  at  Paris  and  Oiford  as  a  npUar  OMf'* 
Miliienl  in  the  acaiieniic  curHcutum." — Edmalitnal  Rtfemi,  p.  qi. 

■Sadlsb,  ilrivntAirv  Ediuatian  and Pmilkat Lift,  p.  18. 

>  An  able  analysis,  eipository  and  crilical.  of  tbc  German  method  of  CMimll 
given  in  RUMKLL's  concluding  chapter,  ".Melili  end  Defects   d(    Geinuin 
Education."  Gimian  IHnktr  Schooli,  pp.  40(t~2X. 
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Araericii  we  realize  progress  by  more  ledious  steps.      In  education 
in  polilics,  however,  the  very  slowness  ol   our  movements  is  a  pro 
clion  against  hasty  or  ill-advised  action.    Undoubtedly  there  are  gains 
^n  certain  directions  from  strong  central  control  lo  those  peoples  that 
ive  it.     Says  the  English  special  commissioner  Mr.  Sadler : 

KeferrinR  once  more  to  Germany,  and  especially  to  Prussia,  your  deputa 
IJjKi  cannol  conceal  their  sense  of  the  advautagc,  whatever  may  be  (he  ulti- 
aie  drawbacks,  of  a  cenltalized  bureaucratic  adrniiiistniiioa,  which,  taking 
.careful  survey  of  the  educational  aud  industrial  needs,  places  the  scliools 
crc  and  there  as  circumstances  require,  brings   them  into  mutual  relation. 
lipplies  ample  means,  and  effectively  assists  without  loss  of  time  ihc  indus- 
riil  adva.nce.     Something  may  be  lost  of  "  freedom,  variety,  and  elasticity," 
nd  that  loss  may  ultimately  be  serious  in  its  effects  upon  individual   Initia- 
tive, upon  which  we  as  a  nation  so   confidently  rely.     Which  is  the   better 
olicy  the  future  alone  ran  determine.' 

Gascon  Cadoux  in  his  article,  "  L'Enseignement  Commercial  "  points 
km  what  he  regards  great  advantages  of  decentralization  In  educational 
imini.stration,  citing  the  notable  progress  of  commercial  education  io 
kustria- Hungary  with  regulation  largely  local,  the  attention  to  local 
seeds,  etc  From  this  he  recommends  a  larger  local  conirol  of  schools 
M  commerce  in  France." 

t'OSSIBLF.  METHODS  OK  INAUGURATING  COMUERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

There  arc  a  variety  of  ways  by  which  commercial  education  might 

organised  and  established.     Fti^t,  by  private  initiative,  a  method 

ade  familiar  by  the  history  of  the  academy  of  a  generation  ago. 

Inch,  indeed,  is   the  manner  by  which  many  o(  the  famous  schools 

if  commerce  in  Europe  have  been  built  up,  but  in  many  cases  as,  for 

pie.  the  Superior  School  at    Paris  and  the   Merchants'  School  at 

feld,  this  form  of  control  has  passed  into  the  next,  in  which  the 

support  of  commercial  schools  is  in  part  from  boards  of  trade  and  Other 

merchant  bodies  and  in  part  from  public  funds.     This  is  at  present  the 

most  common    method   o(    organising  and  supporting  the   European 

schools  of  commerce.     In  the  third  instance,  these  schools  might  be 

established  by  the  community  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  educa- 

ItioD.  ;ind  this,  indeed,  ha.s  already  been  done  in  maoy  American  cities. 
I        '  PraHtmi  in  PrHisian  Seeemdary  Edmeatiom  far  beys.  |).  1 70. 
I       "i*  ManJr  AfaJime,  .\ugiist,  1S99.   See  also  letter  of  Marcel    Biihon  in  VEiane- 
tUitf,  Apill  S.  iHw.      tat  a  furtliet   sIbIciufuI   uf   llic   uclvanltgcs  ol  local  conlrial  io 
Htuiatiou  lee  Xrfier/  e/  /leyal  CemmhiiaH  on  Sttaintary  Bdutatitn,  Vol.  1,  p.  326. 
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including  Brooklyn,  Washington,  San  Francisco,  IJetroit.  and  othi 
It  is  believed  that  establishing  commercial  instruction  as  a  branch  of 
public  education  has  not  thus  far  been  entirely  satisfactory  In  this 
country,  and  this  whether  regard  be  had  for  the  existing  independent 
business  schools,  or  (or  the  courses  that  have  been  inaugurated  in 
established  public  high  schools.'  Superintendent  Maxwell  has  this  to 
say  of  ihe  operation  of  the  two-year  scheme  for  some  years  in  vogue  in 
Brooklyn,  and  of  the  four  year  scheme  recently  instituted  in  the  high 
schools  of  New  York  Cily  : 

The  twri-ycar  commercial  courses  in  the  Brooklj-n  high  schools  should 
be  abolished,  and  probably  the  four-year  courses  in  the  Manhattan  high 
schools  recently  established.  A  commercial  high  school  shouitl  be  estab- 
lished in  Manhattan,  and  a  commercial  high  school  should  be  establisbed 
in  Brooklyn.  My  experience  with  the  work  of  the  two-year  commercial  courses 
in  the  Brooklyn  high  schools  leads  me  reluctantly  10  the  conclusion  that  ttiey 
arc  not  nearly  aseffeclivc  as  they  should  be.  They  arc  established  in  schools  in 
which  the  largest  share  of  allemion  is  given  to  the  classical  ajid  mathematical 
courses.  These  courses  attract  the  more  gifted  pupils  and  the  stronger 
teachers.  All  Ihe  more  poorly  equipped  pupils  gravitate  to  the  commercial 
courses.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  the  development  of  ibc  four' 
year  commercial  courses  in  the  Manhattan  high  schools.  However  they 
may  succeed,  I  am  quite  sure  that  two-year  commercial  courses  placed 
side  by  side  with  four-year  literary  and  scientific  courses  are  simpl)  a 
colossal  blunder.  Indeed,  such  a  course  was  abolished  fifteen  years  ago 
in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  because  it  proved  an  utter  fail- 
ure. What  we  oeed  are  commercial  high  schools  that  shall  be  wholly 
devoted  to  preparation  for  commercial  work.  The  work  of  these  schools 
should  be  based  on  mercantile  experience,  and  should  meet  the  demands  of 
the  times." 

Superintendent  Maxwell  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  in  the 
statement  that  we  need  independent  schools  of  coiumerce.  The 
experience  of  Drooklyn  and  New  York  with  courses  in  classical  and 
general  high  schools  is  likely  to  be  the  experience  of  Philadelphia.  In 
his  annual  report  for  1898-9,  the  Philadelphia  superinlendeot  of  schools 
gives  utterance  to  the  statement  that  it  is  Iheoreiically  wrong  to  attempl 
perm.inently  this  technical  work  in  any  established  school  that  is 
distinctively  classical  or  literary. 

'  Profrssor  Jamhb,  Cpmmrrcial  Education  in  Unitrd  Stata,  Monograph  for  | 
Eipusition,  1900,  FrooE  Sheets. 

'  AJdrtss  on  Commtrnial  Education,  pp.  Q.  10. 
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AlJVANTAUES   OF   PRIVATE   ESTABLlSHMtNT    FOR    EXPERIMENTATION 

In  the  experimentation  that  must  precede  the  establishment  of  sepa- 
kte  schools  of  commerce  that  shall  be  assured  oE  the  largest  success, 
private  institutions  on  an  independent  basis  would  seem  to  ha.ve  certain 
jvantages.     As  pointed  out    by    Professor    James,   the  routine    and 
annalism  of  the  public  schools  are  against  the  necessary  experliuent- 
l)(r  to  work  out  satisfactorily  the  problems  of  organization  and  curri- 
cula.'    There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  there  would  be  advantages 
the  establishment  of  a  commercial  school  with  a  liberal  support  from 
sme  individual  or  corporation    in  which  the  experiments  might  be 
Dade  and  from  which  suggestions  could  be  given  to  public  instltu- 
lons.     Such  was  the  plan  on  which  the   Chicago    Manual -Training; 
School  was  projected.     The  Commercial   Club  of  Chicago  subscribed 
tock  ;  Dr.  Beltield  was  selected  as  director,  and   sent  abroad  as  an 
svestigator,  and  the  intelligent  conception  of  and  expression  concern- 
ing manual  training  that  came  from  Chicago  have  been  of  great  service 
I  this  phase  of  education  in  its  formative  period.*     In  the  discussion 
^D  commercial  education  before  the  International  Congress  on  Tech* 
lical  Education  (1897)  M.  Jacques  Siegfreed  declared  that  order  would 
:ime  out  of  the  confusion  then  in  England  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
aerce  establishing  one  school  of  each  type:  elementary,  secondary, 
'and  higher,  to  serve  as  models.     Repealed  favorable  reference  to  this 
suggestion  showed  that  il  w;is  thought  not  wide  of  the  mark.'     There 
is  less  likelihood  of  chambers  of  commerce  undertaking  such  a  plan  as 
Ig  above  suggested  in  this  country,  than  there  would  be  in  fCurope,  and 
Bur  dependence  must  be  largely  upon  public  education  to  solve  this 
jroblem.*     A  service  of  very  great  value  would  be  rendered  if  cham- 
eri  of  commerce  or  boards  of  public  education   would  send   alert 
^oung  men  who  are  trained  observers  to  European  centers  of  com- 
aercial  education  and  commercial  activity,  tfaat  they  might  broaden  our 
notions  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  business  training.  Such  was  the 
policy  of   the  American    Bankers'   Association   in   sending   Professo 

'  Ei/rtiatien  of  Bmiinia  Mtn  in  Suroft,  pp.  xi\,  xvii. 

*  Indutlrial  Educetien,  Eigbth  Annual  Report  of  Commiisioiier  of  Lkbor.  pp. 
S3.  II- 

* PreiteJiHgi  0/  /it/eniatiirHal  Ctnf^'ii  PP-  loi,  sojt  at)4- 

<Mr.  Math  eh,  in  liis  report  on  Ttiknical  EducoHint  in  Ihi  Uttiitd  Statu  to  the 
ISecoQil  Royal  Comrciiiian  on  Technical  Education,  said  that  be  (ouod  in  Ibis  coun- 
tfiy  ■  predisposition  to  depend  on  public  education. 
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James  abroad  in  1891.  The  report  of  that  investigation  was  no  slighlj 
gain  to  the  cause  of  practical  education  in  this  country,  but  wc  need 
many  such  reports  on  the  general  and  special  phases  of  the  questionj 
and,  above  all.  we  need  men  who  shall  have  ihe  knowledge  and  thej 
enthusiasm  that  will  come  from  personal  contact  with  trade  condition* 
and  established  business  schools. 


NKED  op  INTERESTING  MeRCHANTS  AND  TKADESHEN. 

As  dependence  with  us  must  be  largely  upon  public  institutions,  it 
would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  interest  in  these,  to  select  for  ibeir 
boards  of  control,  men  who  are  active  in  trade  and  industry.  Foreign 
experience  here  is  of  value.  The  Merchant  Guilds  in  Gennany  and 
other  European  cities  have  not  only  supported  schools  of  coniineice  is 
members  of  the  community  by  formulating  public  sentiment,  but  ihey 
have  contributed  directly  to  the  maintenance  of  these  schools.  Fre- 
quently the  expense  of  conducting  the  schools,  above  the  returns  from 
tees,  is  divided  tieiween  public  grants  and  the  private  bequests  of  nier 
chants  or  merchant  organizations.  But  most  important,  perhaps,  ol 
the  influences  of  the  merchanl  class  upon  schools  of  commerce,  have 
been  their  part  in  the  formation  of  courses  of  study,  and  in  determining 
ihe  methods  of  teaching.  Indeed,  when  the  business  community  and  thti 
educational  administration  shall  be  brought  closer  together  in  formu- 
lating the  policies  of  schools  of  commerce,  the  difficulties  incident 
from  lack  of  public  interest  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  too  academic 
character  of  the  instruction  on  the  other,  will  be  largely  removed. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  was  the  Guildhall  confer- 
ence recently  held  in  London.  From  the  academic  side,  we  have 
the  following  recommendations  from  one  American  city  for  utilizing 
the  business  community  in  establishing  and  administering  commercial 
education  : 

"1.  Commercial    high  schools  should  be   regularly   inspect 
members  of  the  Chamber  appointed  for  that  purpose.    The  ins 
should  periodically  report  upon  the  elficiency  of  the  work. 

"  II.  The  course  of  study  should  be  at  least  once  a  year  submitted 
to  a  Committee  of  mercantile  experts  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  so  that  it  may  always  be  suited  to  the  necessities  of  com- 
merce. 

"III.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  might  appoint  two  or  more  of  lU 
members  to  assist  in  the  examination  for  the  licensing  of  teachers  to 
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teach  in  the  Commercial  High  School.     Particularly  is  this  necessary 
in  case  of  those  who  are  to  teach  technical  mercantile  branches."' 

SAFETY    IN    DEFERRING   TO    PRACTICAL    MEN. 

It  is  comforting  to  feel  that  business  men  may  be  deferred  to  in 
[matters  of  educational  policy  without  danger.     In  the  preparation  of  a 
[paper  to  present  to  the  National   Educational   Association    in    1807, 
'  Charles  H,  Thurber  sent  letters  "lo  a  large  number  of  representative 
business-men"   in   which    were   asked    a  series  of  delinite    questions 
bearing  on   the  general    and    special    aspects    of    the  subject.'      The 
■first  of  these  was  :    "  Should  a  business-man  have  a  college  education. 
lor  is  a  high-school  education  sufficient?"      To  this  (juestion   there 
Iwas  the  practically  unanimous  answer  that  a  high-school  education 
is  ample.      The  second  question  was  whether   the  greatest   value   of 
education   is  in   the  amount  ot  knowledge  gained,  or  in  its  discipline 
I  and  control  of  the  mind.     To  this  there  was  a  practical  agreement  that 
discipling  of  the  mind   is  the  most  important  function  of  the  school. 
The  third  question  was,  "  At  what  age  is  it  well  for  persons  to  enter 
I  upon  a  business  career  ?"  and  to  this  the  answers  were  largely  in  favor 
of  beginning  under  the  age  of  twenty.     Latin  was  thought  to  be  of 
[little  practical  value  and  Greek  of  none   at  all,     German  and  French 
I  were  recognized  as  oE  slight  value,  except  in  special  cases,  and  between 
the  two,  German   was  thought   to  have  a  greater  value  than   French. 
Mathetoaltcs  were  placed  high  by  all  who  answered  these  questions. 
Chemistry  and  biology  were  thought  to  be  of  special  value  only  in  defi- 
.  niie  lines  of  activity.    That  business-men  comprehend  the  more  liberal 
I  aspects  of  education,  is  shown  by  the  answers  to  the  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  value  of  histories  and  language.     In  both  cases  these  were 
placed  high,  there  being,  we  are  told,  a  "surprising  unanimity,"  in 
'  the  answer  to  questions  touchmg  these  subjects.     Those  who  answered 
the  requests  favored  political  economy  in  the  high  school  and  opposed 
psychology,  except  that  there  was  some  favor  shown  lo  ethics.    Stenog- 
raphy, type-wriling,  and  book-keeping  were  generally  recommended. 
t'l'o  the  Ana]  question  in  the  inquiry-.  "  Do  you  favor  the  establishment 
[of  so-called  commercial   high  schools?  "  there  was  a  practical  Uiiani 
inous  afhrmalive.    These  replies  were  opposed  to  an  effort  to  teach  actual 
business  transactions  in  school.    There  is  a  substantial  correspondence 

'SurKHtNTKNURNT  Maxwell.  Comwcriial  Edutalipn.  pji.   la.  11, 

'  I'rtirtfJtHiit  ef  lit  NatioHal  EdHraliomU  AisvciiifioH,  18S7,  jip,  tJoH-lil. 
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between  the  recotiimenilnlioQE  ol  business-men  for  courses  of  stu 
and  the  best  judgment  which  expert  educators  have  given  for  similar 
courses.  This  being  irue,  it  is  a  reasonable  policy  to  deter  in  the  cstah- 
lishing  of  commercial  education  to  the  recommendations  of  business- 
men. Indeed,  intelligent  initiative  is  often  shown  by  business-men  in 
expressions  such  as:  "'If  our  commercial  men  are  to  be  better  edu- 
cated, if  llieir  standing  in  the  world  is  to  be  worth  auylhing,  they  must 
add  to  their  best  possible  practical  training,  special,  careful,  and  sci 
tific  supplemental  training,"'  by  a  representative  body  of  Germ 
business-men,  or  by  a  more  recent  resolution  of  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce : 

Whereas,  The   modern   conditions  of  commerce  and   industry   requl 
wider  knowledge  ami  higher  educaiion  on  the  part  of  business-men  ; 

WHFLitEAS,  The  present  educa.lLonal  facilities  offered  to  business-men  are 
inadequnle  and  fail  to  ecjuip  ihem  for  compelilioti  in  Ihe  world's  comme 

Resolved,   Thai   the   Cliamber   of  Commerce  of  the  Slate  of  New  Yi 
earnesily  favors  the  establishment  and  developmeni  of  sounder  comm 
educaiion.  both  in  secondary  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
ADVANTAGES    OK    lNDEr>I;NDEKT    SCHOOLS    OF    COMMERCE. 

There  are  many  arguments  which  present  themselves  for  the  cstab^ 
lishment  of  independent  schools  of  commerce.  Special  schools  are 
needed  to  give  deRnile  purpose  to  educational  effort.  In  the  earlier 
pages  of  this  discussion  it  was  urged  that  education  needs  to  be  prac- 
tical, but  in  this  connection  it  may  be  argued  that  previous  education 
has  been,  and  existing  education  is,  too  general,  too  indefinite,  and  that 
a  wider  appeal  and  a  larger  measure  of  success  will  attend  labors  for 
secondary  and  higher  education  if  these  labors  be  directed  toward  spe 
cific  ends.  The  policy  of  a  special  school  would  not  be  without  g. 
even  on  the  narrower  basis.  Says  Mr.  Sadler :  "  Nevertheless,  on  tl 
purely  intellectual  side  of  school  work,  there  is  all  the  diSerence  in  the 
world  between  knowing  what  you  aim  at  and  having  no  (ised  standard 
or  purpose.  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  there  is  a  range  of  knowledge 
which  a  'well-educated  man '  ought  to  possess;  that  the  range  will 
alter  from  age  to  age  according  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  the 
time ;  and  that  our  conception  of  what  a  man  ought  to  know  naturally 
varies  with  his  profession  or  calling,  and  with  the  intellectual  standard 
of  the  society  in  which  he  ought  to  move."' 

■"  I'etilion  of  Thirty-sii  Smon  Commercial  Societies  lo  their  UoTcmment, 
Search,  Techtticai  EdHtiUion  from  a  Bttiiness  Standpoint,  p»  S. 
*  PrtUemi  in  Prussian  Secondary  EduealioH,  pp.  53,  54. 
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I  Again,  distinct  achuols  are  necessary  for  the  inauguration  ol  any 
■uccessful  scheme  of  commercial  education  because  of  the  unconscious 
br  subconscious  elements  which  are  often  the  most  important  factors  in 
kn  educational  institution.  The  indefinable  something  that  we  call  the 
ktmosphere  of  the  school,  the  tone  which  pervades  the  place  where 
'school  is  held,  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  convert  any  scheme  of  educa- 
[tion  into  success  or  failure.  As  suggested  by  Dr.  Wormell,  other 
Iroices  speak  in  established  institutions,  and  they  speak  to  the  harm  of 
i«ny  new  form  of  education,'  It  is  impossible  to  convert  existing 
schools  into  schools  of  commerce,  and  out  of  regard  for  the  highest 
[good  of  those  schools  il  may  be  undesirable  to  make  the  effort. 

Commercial  education  can  never  be  said  to  have  had  a  proper  trial 
until  it  is  treated  as  manual  training  has  been  treated.  Manual  train- 
ing, as  a  rule,  was  not  a  success  except  as  it  was  placed  in  an  inde- 
pendent institution.  While  courses  involving  manual  instruction  were 
given  as  side  issues,  or  as  termed  io  a  recent  Educational  Review  edi- 
torial, "side  shows,"  in  established  high  schools,  such  courses  were  a 
disappointment,  and  only  since  this  form  of  education  has  had  an 
independent  basis  upon  which  to  rest  has  it  given  satisfactory  results. 
In  order  to  determine  what  the  manual -training  experience  has  to 
each  on  the  question  of  distinct  schools,  letters  have  been  addressed 
to  men  who  have  been  identified  with  this  phase  of  education.  Repre- 
sentative replies  are  easily  classified  into  three  groups:  (t)  independ- 
ent schools  of  commerce,  at  least  of  the  secondary  grade,  are  not 
necessary  and  are  undesirable;  (2)  whether  there  should  be  a  separate 
school  for  commercial  instruction  depends  upon  local  conditions,  and 
no  rule  can  be  advanced  ;  and  (3)  it  is  beyond  question  that  wherever 
possible,  independent  business  schools  should  be  resorted  to.  So  far 
as  the  high  school  is  concerned  the  first  position  is  a  fair  deduction 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  :  "That  every  subject  which 
is  taught  at  all  in  the  secondary  school  should  be  taught  in  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  extent  to  every  pupil  so  long  as  he  pursues  it,  no 
matter  what  the  probable  destination  of  the  pupil  may  be,  or  at  what 
point  his  education  is  to  cease.'"  Such  is  the  tenor  ol  President 
Eliot's  recent  declarations,  and  in  a  letter  which  he  has  been  good 

^—enough  to  furnish,  he  puts  himself  on  record  to  the  same  effect.      Dr. 

^BC-  Hanlord   Henderson,  who  was  some  years  prominently  identified 

^^P         '  PrtcitJiHes  a/ Iht  Inltntatienal  Cangrta  an  Tcthniiat  HjMtaliaM,  pp.  187,  I88. 
^V         '  Rtparl  of  thf  CammiriN  of  Ttn.  p.  17. 
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with  manual    iraining,  says:  "I   do   not 
■  raining  schools  need  a  separate  establis 
such  separation  was  doubtless  necessary  i 
inent  and  place  upon  it  the  emphasis    w 
moment   be    undesirable."     From    a    pro 
scheme  of  secondary  schools  of  commerce,' 
study,  the  mathematics,  and  the  science  of  I 
as  superior.  Dr.   Henderson  says:  "I  sh(^ 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  separate  I 
The   report  of   the  Committee  of  Ten  hd 
dom,  but  the  declaration  that  all  pupils  i 
study  shall   be   treated   similarly  cannot  j 
are  limits  of  various  sorts  to  educational  po^ 
pedagogy  not  to  reckon  with  these.     To  lij 
lack  of  ability,  etc.,  there  should  be  addedj 
of  material  resources,  and  sometimes  a 
matter  of  time."     For  the  most  of  those  wl 
who  do  not,  many  subjects  of  study  in  thi 
same^as  English,  modern  languages,  scie^ 
ics.     Shall  these  be  taught  without  regard  tj 
in  school,  or  his  destination  after  leaving? 
we  have  any  sympathy  or  regard  for  the  boj 

Second,  Director  H.  H.  Belfield,  of  tha 
School,  believes  that  the  attitude  of  ihe  facQ 
toward  a  department  of  commerce  and  the 
ot  education  as  shown  by  the  number  of  thd 
decide  the  question  of  a  distinct  school.  < 
What  success  would  manual  training  ha^ 
existing  schools  ?  Dr.  Belfield  says  :  •'  1  thin 
entirely  on  the  feeling  of  the  established 
comer.  In  the  case  of  manual  training,  yd 
of  teachers  were  inimical  to  it.  They  do 
intruder,  which  they  took  every  opportunil 
manual  training  would  have  been  almost,  i| 
but  for  the  establishment  of  distinct  man 
there  is,  as  you  well  know,  a  notable  excep 
ment.  One  of  the  best  manual-training  ■ 
is  the  Scott  Manual  Training  School  of  To 

'  KosENKRAKZ,  Philosophy  of  Educalinn,  Part  I,; 
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as  3.  dcpartmeni  of  the  Ion j^- established  Toledo  High  School.  But 
in  this  case  the  teachers  of  ihe  high  school  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
movenicDt."  For  purposes  of  experimentation  and  to  determine  the 
demand  for  this  sort  oF  education.  Dr.  Bclfield  suggests  the  eslablish- 
mcnt  and  immediate  continuance  of  commercial  courses  in  existing 
high  schools,  unless  it  be  found  that  the  animosity  of  high-school 
teachers  embarrasses  the  experiment  and  hinders  the  tree  election  by 
studenU. 

Other  considerations,  of  course,  enter  into  this  question  of  the 
mixed  character  of  high  schools.  In  small  cities  separate  schools  arc 
not  possible,  and  in  most  large  cities  one  central  high  school  of  com- 
merce means  that  its  students  would  need  to  travel  great  distances  at 
an  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  .\gain.  with  schools  in  which  several 
lines  of  work  are  being  given,  it  is  possible  to  put  oS  the  electing  for 
a  course,  ofttimes  tor  a  career,  a  year  or  two  later  than  the  time  of 
entrance  into  the  high  school.  Such  a  decision  should  be  left  as  late 
as  practicable."  Under  this  head  Director  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  St. 
Louis,  has  to  say  :  "  I  will  add  to  the  above  that  in  my  opinion  this 
matter  of  differentiating  secondary  education  according  to  whims  and 
choices  which  are  ordinarily  without  sufficient  reason,  is  in  danger  of 
being  carried  too  far.  I  am  far  from  admitting  that  every  boy  who 
enters  a  manual-training  school  is  predestined  to  be  either  a  mechanic 
or  an  engineer,  just  as  I  should  be  unwilling  to  admit  that  every  gradu- 
ate of  your  commercial  school  would  be  a  business-man.  The  age  of 
fourteen  years,  more  or  less,  when  boys  must  enter  upon  secondary 
education,  is  too  early  to  decide  the  great  question  of  occupation  or 
career  in  life.  I  insist  that  the  question  shall  be  left  open  at  least  two 
years  more,  and  that  during  these  two  years  literature,  mechanical  arts 
and  commercial  training  shall  enter  into  a  boy's  education  in  sucli  a 
way  as  to  leave  all  the  doors  open.  and.  above  all.  leavethe  boy  free  to 
make  the  best  choice  when  he  is  sufficiently  developed  to  do  so." 
Distinct  schools  do  not  preclude  a  boy's  changing  after  he  has  entered 
upon  a  course  of  study.  Il  has  been  the  custom  in  Philadelphia  lo 
freely  transfer  boys  from  a  high  school  of  one  sort  to  that  of  another 
if  they  wish  it ;  so  it  does  not  follow  that  a  boy  who  elects  a  course  in 

'  .^mberctiinbie,  before  Ihc  I  [urvoiil  Tckcherf'  .\s«jciiiIion.  MaicL  4.  ItJQQ,  cited 
Mr.  KdwactI  Tbriiig,  that  sludcnlh  in  ihi  chnice  of  a  cnceer  should  have  u  nuay 
■vennpE  us  possible  open  la  ihem.  and  iurther  that  Ihe  old  educHlion  docs  not  bring 
oul  Ihe  mnuy-sided  diameter  of  modem  life.— lieported  in  Nrtu  Enzlanil  Journal  a/ 
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any  high  school  takes  a  through  train  to  a  particular  terminus;  there 
are  frequent  stops,  and  there  are  possibilities  of  "  switch tn,^  oS." 
Indeed,  on  the  other  side,  as  a  protection  to  Ihe  course  in  commerce 
in  the  Central  High  School,  we  have  had  to  impose  the  rule  that  no  boy 
can  enter  it  from  Ihe  regular  course  after  the  first  year,  so  that  urn 
existing  conditions,  and  with  mixed  courses  of  study  in  one  school,  it  ii 
easier  for  a  boy  to  transfer  to  a  manual-training  school  than  it  is  to  the 
commercial  course  of  the  school  in  which  he  already  is. 

Third,  the  larger  number  of  those  who  are  writing  and  speakin 
lor  commercial  education  in  this  country,  feel  that  we  must  look  to  dis- 
tinct schools.  Magazine  articles,  published  addresses,  and  reports  have 
been  repeatedly  referred  to  in  these  pages,  and  a  collected  list  of  some 
of  the  most  important  of  them  is  appended  in  a  bibliographical  note. 
This  third  position  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  second.  Those  wl 
hold  for  mixed  schools  do  so  on  the  supposition  that  harmonious  rcl: 
tions  will  be  sustained,  and  fair  treatment  shown  ;  but  this,  after  all,  can 
hardly  be  expected.  The  two  forms  of  education  are  dissimilar,  and 
unless  they  can  be  organized  as  separate  schools  in  one  institution, 
they  should  he  in  separate  institutions.  The  theory  is  thus  stated  by 
Dr.  Belfield  :  "  1  believe  it  to  be  a  general  principle  that  sue 
in  any  particular  line  of  study  is  best  assured  in  an  instituti 
devoted  lo  that  particular  work.  We  do  not  combine  our  schools  of 
law  and  medicine,  I  think  probably  the  very  best  work  in  the  line 
in  which  you  are  particularly  interested  would  be  done  in  a  disti 
school." 

Self-interest  iind  intensity  of  belief  are  reasonably  sure  of  making 
business  education  and  classical  education  uncomfortable  neighbors. 
writing  this  I  want  to  bear  testimony  to  most  kindly  personal  treatm 
from  my  colleagues  at  the  Central  High  School,  but  many  of  them  do  not 
believe  in  the  project  with  which  I  am  identiiicd,  and  they  do  not  wish  to 
see  the  experiment  succeed,  at  least  not  as  a  rival  department  of  a  school 
that  they  rightly  feel  stands  for  education  along  radically  different  lines 
A  man  on  our  faculty  who  does  not  sympathize  with  commercial  ed: 
cation  said  recently :  "  This  new  department  will  prove  a  brilliant  51 
cess  or  a  dismal  failure;  in  the  former  event  it  will  absorb  the  higl 
school,  in  the  latter  ihe  high  school  will  absorb  it,"  From  the  situa- 
tion in  which  commercial  education  is  placed  in  literary  and  classical 
schools,  there  is  but  one  logical  conclusion,  independent  schools  are 
so  desirable  that  they  seem  necessary. 
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THE   SUPPORT   OF   THE    PL'SINESS   COMMUNITY. 

To  create  their  distinctive  educational  atmosphere,  schools  of  com- 
erce  need  to  have  the  confidence  and   the  support  oF  the  business 
ComiDiinity.     The  superintendent  of  schools  at  our  greatest  business 
center  made  an  effort  recently  to  deierinine  how  largelj'  employers  of 
labor  turned  to  education   as  a  means  of  Fitting  their  employes.     A 
es  of  inquiries  was  sent  to  selected  business  houses  in  New  York, 
ering  such  points  as:   Is  anv  standard   of  educational   equipment 
sted    upon  ;    what  is    the  relative   value    of  American    vs.  foreign 
trained  youths   for  commercial  work  ;    to    what  extent  is  the   public 
Itchool  a  preparation  for  mercantile  life  ;  and,  is  any  effort  made  to  get 
hose  already  engaged  to  continue  their  education  by  attendance  upon 
Dight  schools,  or  through  other  means  7     On  the  basis  of  the  thirty- 
two  replies  received  (which  Superintendent  Maxwell  feels  is  insufficient 
idata)  the  following  conclusions  are  reached  :  (i)  Merchants  and  manu- 
facturers have  done   little   for  improving    education  by  insisting  thai 
those  they  employ  shall   have  attained  a  certain  educational  standard  ; 
|(»)  they  have  done  next  to  nothing    for  higher  education  bv  requiring 
hat  those  who  take  places  of  trust  and  responsibility  shall  have   had 
the  training   of    the  college  or   the  secondary  school;  (3)  they  have 
not   done    their  whole  duly   by  encouraging    those    already   in    their 
employ  to  continue  their  education  by  study  before  or  after  business 
lOurs.' 

While  the  information  on  which  the  above  conclusions  are  based 
is  slight,  I  believe  il  is  representative,  and  that  these  conclusions 
'liold  foi  business  communities  in  general  in  this  country.  A  great 
obstacle  in  the  establishment  of  business  schools  of  a  proper  character  is 
the  inertness  of  the  business  community  itself,  and  the  disposition  on 
the  part  of  business  men  to  take  boys  into  their  offices  in  the  lowest 
positions  and  promote  them  with  age  and  experience.  Such  a  course 
tt  at  ouce  unfair  to  the  boy,  and  is  contrary  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
age,  that  require  in  all  lines  of  work,  more  infonnation  and  better 
trained  minds  than  were  once  thought  necessarj-.  This  inertness  of 
the  business  community  must  be  overcome.  Business  nten  must  be 
enlisted  In  the  project  to  give  a  training  that  will  equip  workers,  and 
then  they  should  make  it  a  rule  to  give  preference  to  those  who  have 
complied  with  a  higher  standard  of  preparation.  Such  is  already  the 
policy  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
■Maxwbll,  Addre»^.  CemiHiraal  Editalian,  pp,  1-5. 
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KARRIEK  BETWEEN  THE  ACADEMIC  AND  THE   PRACTICAL. 

A  further  obstacle  to  tbe  successful  establishment  of  commercial 
education  is  the  seeming  barrier  between  the  academic  and  the  practical. 
Business  men  on  the  one  hand  pride  themselves  on  their  ability  to  get 
on  without  education,  thinking  success  to  be  a  matter  of  smartness 
rather  than  of  trainiog,  and  not  infrequently  do  we  find  men  contrasting 
their  business  success  with  their  limited  education,  and  boasting  that 
education  is  not  an  essential  for  success.  Over  against  this  is  the 
cordial  spuming  of  the  practical  that  not  infrequently  characterizes 
educators.  An  instrument  of  education  that  has  utility  is  felt  by  them 
to  be  contaminated.  Men  in  school  and  college  are  not  unlike  that 
Cambridge  professor  of  mathematics,  who  concluded  a  brilliant  demoB 
stration  in  his  chosen  subject  with  the  statement;  "Gentlemen,  the^ 
most  beautiful  thing  about  that  proof  is,  that  it  can  never  be  of  any 
practical  value  to  any  living  being,"  As  schoolmen  we  are  to  prone  to 
feel  that  if  subject  of  study  has  practical  value  it  is  besmirched.  Th 
problem  of  making  our  education  practical,  and  that  without  too  gre 
sacrifice  of  the  ends  of  training,  is  not  of  easv  solution,  yet  it  is  this 
problem  with  which  commercial  education  is  confronted.  The  only 
hope  of  success  is  in  having  men  of  affairs  and  educators  come  to  b 
better  agreement  as  to  what  education  is,  and  how  subjects  having^ 
practical  value  can  be  utilized  iri  obtaining  it. 

SCHOOLS   OF   COMMERCE    TO    BE    i;p-TO-DATE. 

Schools  of  commerce  must  by  some  means  be  given  the  flavor  an 
spirit  of  business  life.  This  cannot  come  from  converting  the  schofl 
into  the  counting-house.  Such  action  would  destroy  the  school;  our 
prime  end  must  be  ever  educational,  but  there  is  possible  an  education 
that  comes  from  an  up-to-date  knowledge  of  business  activity  and 
business  conditions.  As  President  Eliot  says  a  school  of  commerce 
"  should  possess  the  means  of  keeping  its  knowledge  of  commercial 
conditions  absolutely  fresh.  No  sailed  provisions  or  canned  goods 
would  be  useful  in  its  larder.  Its  teachers  would  have  lo  live  at 
commercial  center,  and  breathe  every  dav  a  wholesome  coinmercij 
atmosphere.  Boards  of  trade  would  be  better  supervisors  for  sacJi 
a  school  than  any  bureau  of  education.  Men  actively  engaged  in  to 
eign  commerce  ought  lo  oversee  it."' 

'  Address  before  InlernntionaJ  Commercial  Congtcas,  Pliilidelphia,  pablishedl 
Preceeiiines  of  CoHgrtss,  also  in  RducalUiial  Htviear,  Deceralier,  18Q9. 
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TllC  means  of  keeping  a  business  school  in  touch  with  actual  busi- 
conditions  are  varied.  Business^men  should  appeal  in  it  for 
ccasional  addresses,  or  for  special  courses  of  instruction.  Regular 
Instructors  should,  if  possible,  be  men  who  have  had  business  experi' 
ice,  and  certainly  men  who  have  strong  business  leanings.  The  teach- 
in  a  commercial  school  should  live  in  n  world  of  real  things  and  not 
theories.  Representative  journals  of  trade  and  industry  should  be 
kept  on  file,  and  the  freshest  books  on  the  work  in  hand  placed  before 
le  students,  but  by  a  system  of  clippings  and  filing  the  information 
lould  be  kept  in  advance  of  the  books.  Students  can  be  stimulated 
I  gather  and  coordinate  knowledge  on  special  subjects  of  investiga 
Hon,  both  for  the  knowledge  itself  and  for  the  training  that  comes 
Tom  doing  this  sort  of  work.  But  in  part  the  work  of  the  school  of 
commerce  should  be  extra-mural.  Systematic  study  through  field 
isitaiion  of  various  branches  of  business,  trade,  and  industry  can  be 
lade,  covering  the  material  available  in  the  locality  of  the  school. 
Much  work  in  the  school  is  necessary  to  make  field  work  definite  and 
profitable,  but  if  suitable  preparation  be  made  in  advance  and  the 
proper  reports  be  required  following  visits,  these  can  at  once  be 
the  means  of  education  and  of  bringing  the  school  into  vital  rela- 
tions with  the  business  world.  Such  is  the  reported  experience  of 
schools  in  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  ;  and,  in  the  limited  degree 
in  which  visits  have  been  organized,  such  is  our  experience  in  Philu 
delphia. 
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A  new  type  of  science  is  to  be  given  in  schools  of  coraaiercc. 
Animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  products  are  to  be  studied  as  the  raw 
materials  of  commerce  and  to  this  end  a  special,  though  inexpensive, 
laboratory  equipment  Is  needed  ;  also  a  collection  of  raw  materials  and  of 
materials  in  the  various  stages  of  manufacture.  Sucb  a  collection  can  be 
readily  obtained  in  any  industrial  center.  No  school  can  bear  a 
semblance  to  a  school  of  commerce  unless  there  is  in  it  an  experimental 
laboratory  attached  to  a  museum  of  trade  products,  for  of  all  the 
work  in  such  a  school,  science  must  be  most  pronouncedly  a  study 
of  things.  Prevailing  notions  of  material  and  equipment  for  science 
study  are  dangerous  if  they  govern  in  the  equipment  of  schools  of 
commerce )  we  need  a  different  sort  of  material  and  different  facilities 
for  handling  il. 
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PA[.ATIAL  ROILDINGS  AND   EXPENSIVE  EQUIPMENT    NOT    KECESSAR 

It  is  a  mistake  to  feel  that  palatial  buildiogs,  costly  apparatus, 
liberal  endowment  are  a  requisite  to  inaugurate  commercial  educat 
Under  this  head  again  German  practice  has  a  significant  lesson.  \ 
them  technical  schools  of  all  sorts  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
buildings  simple  and  unpretentious,  and  their  material  equipmei 
inexpensive.  Mr.  Search  has  shown  that  often  an  old  mill  or  al 
doned  castle  is  Rtted  up  and  in  such  quarters  the  German  sch 
inaugurate  their  work  and  demonstrate  their  worth.'  For  example, 
Leipzig  Handelshochschule,  which  is  the  most  promising  comma 
school  experiment  in  recent  years,  began  its  work  without  build 
and  with  no  independent  teaching  staff.  The  auia  of  Leipzig  Uni 
sity  is  utilized  and  the  teachers  come  from  the  Modem  Schoo 
Commerce,  and  Leipzig  University.  For  their  extra  hours  the  inst 
tors  receive  fees,  but  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Leipzig  school 
launched  on  two  thousand  dollars  (twelve  hundred  fifty  guaranteed 
the  Leipzig  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  seven  hundred  fiftj-  by 
Saxon  government),  fn  addition  there  was  a  slight  return  from 
nominal  fee  of  fifty  dollars  per  year  from  each  student.  To  us  i 
almost  beyond  belief  that  a  school  of  so  genuine  worth,  and  whid 
less  than  two  years  has  proven  to  be  of  so  profound  influence,  could 
established  on  what  we  would  think  insufficient  to  make  the  firsts 
toward  such  :i  project.  Yet  we  are  reminded  that  there  are  excepti' 
lo  our  usual  practice,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  which  is 
Philadelphia  Textile  School.  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Search,  with  a  f 
belief  in  the  idea  for  which  this  school  stands,  began  to  teach  a  grt 
of  men  in  the  evening  and  practically  unaided  created  a  most  use 
institution.  For  educational  work  of  all  kinds  in  this  country  we  n< 
money,  but  we  also  need  a  wise  oversight  and  judicious  expenditure 
what  is  given. 

Technical  education  in  this  country  has  felt  that  costly  equipmi 
is  necessary  to  produce  results.  Manual-training  schools  with  us  b; 
much  more  elaborate  apparatus  than  have  similar  institutions  on  t 
other  side.'      Foreign  visitors   have   been   much   impressed   with  i 

■  Tiihnicil  Hdiuatioii  from  a  Businiss  Slandpeinl,  p.  17. 

"■The  collossal  mechanical  appliances  for  testing  the  strength  of  matcri»ls.el 
([cj  be  seen  in  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Toledo,  and  Philadelphia  scbooU)  dvarf  ii 
infigtillicance  ihe  lelatively  meager  equipments  of  the  foreign  schools  of  this  class." 
iHi/ii'lrial Ediicalifn.  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  p.  iS. 
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iraphernalia  of  our  business  colleges,  and  of  some  of  the  business  col- 

ege   high   schools.     Mr.  Bern^ird  de   Beai-,  in   a   paper   before   the 

International  Congress  on  Technical   Education  itt   1897,  gave  this 

enchant  criticisni   of  our  methods  For  business  education:     "If  I 

light  be  permitted  to  crystallize  into  one  sentence  my  criticism  of 

aerican  business  training  methods,  I  should  say  there  were  much  to 

ratify  the  eye  and  to  maltc  an  attractive  display,  but  the  great  outlay 

ivolved  in  all  this  ornamentation  and  lavish  expenditure  on  mahogany, 

plate  glass,  and  gilding  prevented  the  employment  of  a  staff  of  teach- 

.  adequate  to  the  purpose  and  able  to  carry  out  what  is  so  desirable, 

lit  what  in  Anierica  is  found  to  be  but  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  namely, 

rictly  individual  instruction."' 

SUPREME  NEED  IS  MEN  AS  LEADICRS  AND  TEACHERS. 

More  important  than  money,  commercial  education  needs  men  — 
iCD  of  commanding  power  as  organizers  and  leaders — men  who  can 
eate  the  proper  seniiment  in  matters  educational.    Commercial  educa- 
on  asks  that  those  who  serve  it  shall  stand  in  a  middle  position  between 
e   business  community  and   academic  interests.      It   is  the  lack   of 
rge-minded,  well-balanced,  agressive  leadership  and  of  equipped  and 
perienced  teachers  that  oRers  the  most  insuperable  obstacle  to  busi- 
.ess  education.     Of  a  truth  we  can  say  of  this  country,  as  Mr.  J.  J. 
'indlay  some  years  ago  said  of  England,  there  is  not  a  suflicient  supply 
competent  teachers,  and  we  can  say  with  equal  truth  it  is  impossible 
produce  results  without  them."     When  the  late  Professor  Wolfritm 
om  the  Commercial  School  at  Leipzig  was  questioned  as  to  how 
Tmany  got  her  teachers  for  commercial  schools,  he  answered  :   "  Wc 
ave  to  create  them    ourselves,  and  it  has  taken  fifty  years  to  do  it."' 
It  has  been  felt  that  one  of   the  most   useful   services  that   the  higher 
schools   of  commerce  in   London,   Paris,   Antwerp,  and   Leipzig,  can 
render,  is  to  train    men    to  carry  the  branch  of  instruction   for  which 
they  stand  to  other  schools.     While  English  and  continental  teachers 
are  availing  themselves  of  the  training  of  higher  commercial  schools  in 
Europe,  Americans  are  doing  little  or  nothing  tg  the  same  end.    Busi- 
ness education  should  never  become  a  part  of  our  system  of  public 

'Account  of  proceedings  in  Ktporl tfihe  Ukiftii Slatii Cemmiitientr «/ RJuralion. 
iS<i;-5,  p.  jw,  Advance  Sheets. 

'Iamks,  Edmcatiatt  «/ Buiitttti  Mm  m  Etrnft,  p.  115. 

I^/hd..  p.  J17. 
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instruction  unless  it  be  liberally  planned.  Our  horizon  must 
broader  than  the  mere  technique  or  detail  of  business ;  we  must  avoid 
the  routine  of  the  business  college  on  the  one  hand  and  the  monoiooy 
of  academic  formalism  on  the  other.  Whence  shall  come  the  virtue  to 
give  old  knowledge  new  utility  and  new  attraction  ?  I  hazard  that  ii 
will  not  proceed  out  of  ourselves.  Our  educational  Moses  must  be 
one  who  has  stood  on  other  ground  than  his  native  heath  ;  he  needs 
to  travel,  particularly  to  observe  and  study  other  systems  of  education. 
Every  teacher,  but  more  especially  one  who  is  to  have  committed  to 
his  hand  an  educational  experiment,  should  have  confidence  in 
enthusiasm  for  his  work." 

The  irleal  preparation  for  a  teacher  of  commercial  branches  won! 
be,  first,  a  broad  training  in  English  literature,  history,  mod 
languages,  science,  and  economics,  to  which  there  should  be  addc 
theoretical  knowledge  of  business  transactions.  After  this  there  shou 
follow  practical  experience  in  a  business  house,  travel,  and  observation. 
This  standard  may  be  too  high  ;  the  professors  in  commercial  schools 
in  Europe  are  mainly  men  who  have  not  had  business  experience, 
though  they  have  strong  business  instincts.  First  of  all,  teachers  in 
commercial  schools  are  to  live  in  a  commercial  atmosphere,  which  in 
itself  is  a  preparation  for  their  technical  work.  In  attempting  to  solve 
the  difiiculties  attendant  upon  lack  of  teachers,  let  us  not  make  the 
mistake  ol  feeling  that  the  man  who  has  had  business  experience  is 
thereby  qualified  to  teach  even  technical  business  subjects.  Il  does 
not  hold  for  manual  training  that  a  carpenter  is  fitted  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  wood-carving,  or  that  a  blacksmith  is  a  proper  person  to  leach 
iron  and  metal  work.  Manual  training  does  not  attempt  to  produce 
craftsmen,  neither  should  commercial  education  seek  to  turn  out 
finished  business  men.  What  are  termed  "teaching  gifts"  are  funda- 
mental as  a  preparation,  and  to  these  there  must  needs  be  added 
academic   preparation    first    of    all,    and    then,    if    possible,    practical 


'"The  Teilly  essential  maUcr  ia  education  is  the  te&cbei'i  love  For  hia  work 

sympathy  villi  his  pupils.  This  il  is  which  awakens  life  and  power  in  their  ininda. 
Schemes  of  sluily  cannot  do  this  ;  carrlculum  and  method  caonot  do  it ;  the  most  per- 
fect method,  the  fine:;!  and  moEt  inspiring  EubJFCt-malter,  arc  dead  Ihlngs  in  them' 
selves.  Still  less  can  state  aupcrvi.sion  or  control  accooiplish  it.  It  is  the  leictiei 
inspired  by  his  work  who  knows  how  <o  awaken  in  the  human  mind  the  innate  d»ire 
lot  whatsoever  is  true  and  good  and  fair.  Freedom,  thereFore,  is  the  breath  of  Ufe  of 
the  school.  Without  it,  neither  leaching  nor  learning  can  prosper," — Professor 
Paulsen,  quoted,  Sadder,  Pnilems  in  Pruuian  Steandary  EducalioH  fur  Boyt,  p.  ] 
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tpcrience  in  business  work.      Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  may  be  afiirnied, 

I  the  primary  condition  of  success  lies  in  the  living  personality  of  the 

acher,  and  in  his  speaking  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart." " 

Id  all  branches  of  education    the   prime  retguisite  is  this  "  person- 

lity  of  the  teacher.     Without  this  no  mechanical  aids  avail.      Method 

indeed  necessary:  well'thought-out  curricula   are    an    advantage; 

be  testing  and  comparison  of  results  an  indispensable  help,     Bui  all 

liese  things  are  dead  in  themselves.    The  thing  that  alone  breathes  life 

ato  them  all  is  —  the  teacher,  on  fire  with  a  love  of  his  work,  full  of 

ammunicable  purpose  and  clear  as  to  the  laws  of  duty.     The   only 

iving  force  in  education  is  a  moral  force,  informing  with  power  not  its 

3,  ihe  knowledge  which  else  is  dead."* 


SCHOOLS  OF  COMMERCE  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  RECOGNITION. 

It  would  seem  clear  from  European  experience  with  schools  of 

smmerce,  that  they  will  not  have  any  large  measure  of  success  unless 

(iven  recognition  with  other  forms  of  training  of  similar  grade.     The 

Superior  School  at  Paris,  established  in  i8>o,  was  for  more  than  sixty 

Ipears  an  experiment  of  which   the  outcome  was  in  doubt.     In  this 

;ciod  it  was  the  strong  leadership,  with   the  personal  sacrifice  and 

evotion  of  the  men  who  were  directors,  and  the  support  of  the  Paris 

Chamber  of  Commerce,   that    kept  the  school   in    operation.      After 

aany  years  of  fostering   of  this  and  other  schools,  and  with  seeming 

Jighi  success,  M.  Jacques  Siegfreed   undertook   an   examination  to 

letcrmine  the  condition  of  schools  of  commerce  in   France,  and  the 

canons   therefor.     He  found  that  the  total  enrollment  was  less  than 

Il,ooo  pupils,   and   upon  examination  was  led   to  the  conclusion   that 

the  superior  values  attached   to   the  diplomas  of  other  schools,   was 

Uc   chief   cause    of    small    attendance    upon    and    slight    interest    id 

chools    of   commerce.       M.    Siegfreed    urged    for  a    more    complete 

f"Beparation  of  commercial  and  other  forms  of  instruction,  and  for  the 

equalizing  of  the  privileges  which  were  attached  to  training  in  different 

lines.'    By  Act  of  18S9,  the  French  extended  to  those  who  had  the 

'  Curricula  and  PrograBtmii  of  Wark  for  Hightr Sshoolt  ef  Prusiia,  p.  10. 

•  Sable  R,  Frabltms  in  Pruiiian  Stcondary  Edutation  for  Boyi,  p.  CdJ. 

■Sitoe.SHOF.  Indaitrial  Educalion  in  Frann.  pp.  81-6.  See  fitalcmCDI  of  the 
eficcis  o(  Ihe  enlension  from  freedom  of  two  yeais'  military  Mrrice  lo  Ihose  who  held 
tile  cerliliciites  of  the  Mercaolile  School  >l  Chemnili.  upon  its  MleodBncc  (FRLKtN, 

ITtthm^at  EdiifalitH  in  a  Saxon  Tvan,  pp.  14,  ij).     AIki,  "  Coronieicial  High  School 
It  Lcipiig,"  BriHiA  Ceimiar  Rtperi,  p.  4. 
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certificate  of  the  higher  schools  of  commerce  exemption  from  two 
years  of  military  service,  as  was  done  with  the  certificates  of  other  higher 
schools  i  other  privilc.^es  have  been  extended  by  various  departmenls 
and  bureaus  of  the  French  governtnent,  among  them  eligibility  to  com- 
pete for  consular  clerkships,  for  junior  clerkships  in  the  ministry  of 
commerce  and  industry,  and  for  positions  in  the  customs  department: 
students  may  also  be  admilted  to  compelilion  for  places  in  the  commer- 
cial section  of  the  colonial  school.  The  students  of  the  Superior  School 
are  given  advantages  in  the  competitive  examinations  for  clerkships  in 
the  central  colonial  offices,  also  for  places  in  the  customs.' 

After  sixty  years  of  eicperience  in  France,  it  is  felt  that  commercial 
training  needs  equality  of  recognition,  yet  the  first  proposal  of  an 
American  University  is  to  the  effect  that  those  who  come  with  a  high- 
school  education,  and  pursue  a  tour  years'  course  of  study,  shall  receive 
a  certificate,  while  others  with  a  similar  preliminary  training,  and  for 
work  extending  over  the  same  lime  in  the  university,  shall  receive  a 
degree  :  "  I  propose  that  there  be  established  at  Columbia  University 
under  the  charge  of  the  college  faculty,  a  collegiate  course  in  com- 
merce of  four  years'  duration,  open  to  students  of  the  grade  of  higb- 
school  graduates  ;  that  this  course,  for  the  time  being,  shall  lead  to  a 
certificate  but  not  to  a  degree  ;  that  it  shall  be  supplemented  by  grad- 
uate courses  which  shall  carry  the  instruction  in  commerce  to  any 
point  that  may  be  desired."' 


SUMMARY. 

To  summariie,  commercial  education.soundly  conceived,  and  wise!) 
inaugurated,  is  not  to  supplant,  wholly  or  in  part,  educational  machin- 
ery now  in  operation  ;  rather  its  aim  is  to  interest  a  new  element  in  our 
communities  in  schools  of  secondary  and  higher  grades.  The  success 
of  schools  of  commerce  will  depend  largely  on  their  ability  to  gel  and 
hold  the  favorable  regard  of  business-men.  It  is  further  believed  that 
the  largest  measure  of  success  is  possible  for  these  schools  only  with 
their  establishment  with  faculties  and  equipment  for  their  onn  special 
work  —  their  only  right  to  be,  is  that  their  instruction  shall  be  dis- 
tinctive.    Business  schools  of  any  sort  will  from  the  first  be  under  a 

'  "  Commetcial  Education  in  France,"  DiplamaHe  and  Consuiar  Reports  of  Ihi 
Rrilish  Foreign  Offiet,  p.   I4i  ""J    Cffmmerciol  Jnstmction   Orgamued  ky  Ike  Psrii 

Chamber  of  Commirct,  pp.  8,  9. 

■Address  by  the  President  ai  Columtiia  University  to  the  New  Ycrk  Chamber  ol 
Commerce,  published  in  Reparl  afSfieciai  Commiltrr  on  Commercial  Edureilitn,  p.  5. 
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disability  unless  the  work  have  a  stable  academic  basis  and  be  recog- 
nized as  equivalent  to  other  educational  schemes  of  similar  grade. 
Finally,  the  present  crying  need  is  not  costly  equipment,  but  men  with 
a  genuine  enthusiasm  born  of  knowledge  and  experience  along  the 
lines  o(  their  work.  The  obstacles  are  many,  and  they  will  be  removed 
with  difficulty ;  bat  greatest  o[  these  is  lack  of  men.  With  men  prop- 
erly equipped  and  properly  disposed,  commercial  education  can 
demonstrate  its  academic  worth  and  sustain  itself  as  a  means  of  train- 
ing ;  it  will  show  its  practical  value  and  win  the  favor  of  its  proper 
constituency;  it  will  gain  its  establishment  and  become  a  permanent 
adjunct  to  our  system  of  instruction. 

One  who  has  been  identified  at  all  with  business  training  can  but 
feel  the  danger  of  its  estimating  results  by  a  quantitative  rather  than  a 
qualitative  standard.  Let  us  remember  that  "  the  desire  to  be  exten- 
sively useful  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  faculty  of  being 
educationally  first-rate."  '  At  the  present  stage  of  commercial  educa- 
tion we  need  to  have  a  care  for  educational  quality  as  well  as  mere 
numbers  of  students.  If  we  solve  the  academic  problem  and  properly 
interest  the  business  community  the  question  of  students  will  take  care 
of  itself. 

'  Sadler,  Prcblemi,  etc.,  p.  98. 
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V. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


"  PhUadilphia  it  tipititUiy  fitud  far  tutA  a  itkaal  ky 
rtanm  of  tit  gnat  matmfacloritt  and  vutitmtumt  ■wkttt 
every  varUty  ef  iitdtutry  may  it  otitmrd.  Htrt  u  tki  matt 
eemfltii  etmmtrciiU  mMsntm  in  tlu  cennlry,  in  tehitk  the 
varitd  producii  of  the  tuarld  may  ie  teen  and  llmdied.  Here 
it  tie  Bourte,  ■where  the  laws  and  methadt  ef  exckangt  <an 
ie  tiierved  in  aetnal  operation.  Here  it  the  great  industrial 
department  ef  the  Penntylvania  Muttnm  and  Sehe*l  iff 
Indnttrial  Art,  in  which  tan  ie  tern  the  prtettttt  iy  whitk 
the  rata  material  it  ehaneld  into  the  moll  ieanttfttl  fatritt. 
Alt  tktse  institutieni  and  ethers  can  ie  used  at  'model 
ukooU;  er'itkteti  efehitnialien;  in  akich  can  it  snppU- 
menttd  and  iUnttrated  Ikt  initrtutien  ef  the  class  raom" — 
Edward  Brooks,  SuperinlendcQl  of  Schooli.  Report 
■  898-9,  pp.  45.  46. 


V. 


SECONDARY    SCHOOL    OF    COMMERCE    IN    PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

Inquiries  have  been  so  numerous  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
3T  an  account  o£  the  School  of  Commerce  work  of  the  Central  High 
'School,  that  a  brief  statement  for  it  is  here  given.  Professor  James, 
in  his  monograph,  Commerdal  Education  in  the  United  States,  prepared 
or  the  forthcoming  Paris  Exposition,  after  reviewing  the  commercial 
high-school  experiments  in  several  American  cities,  says  thai  the  proper 
standard  of  secondary  commercial  training  has  probably  been  more 
nearly  approximated  in  Philadelphia  than  in  any  other  place  in  the 
country.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  school, 
prints  its  course  of  study,  and  predicts  that  it  will  grow  into  a  separate 
^institution  that  will  parallel  the  success  of  the  Manual  Training  High 
chools  of  the  city." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  separate  this  work  from  the  influence  of  the 
smraunity  in  its  inauguration.     Philadelphia  is,  and  has  ever  been, 
^an  industrial  and  commercial  city,  a  fact  that  has  not  been  without 
influence  on  all  her  education.     The  success  and  popularity  of  manual 
training  is  but  one  of  many  evidences  of  this  truth.     Here  have  devel- 
oped  among   other  institutions,   Franklin    Institute,  Girard  College, 
Spring  Garden  Institute,  Wagner  Institute,  The  Williamson  School  of 
Mechanical  Trades,  The  Apprentices  School  of  the  Masters'  Building 
^Exchange,  the   Pennsylvania  Museum    and    School  of   Industrial  Art 
rith  its  Textile  School,  and  Drexe!  Institute.     The  same  spirit  that 
led  to  a  recent  gift  by  a  prominent  Philadelphian,  for  a  College   of 
^^Cominercc  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  led,  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
'  an  endowment  for  the  best   known    of  the  higher  schools  that  give 
ammercial  instruction  in  the  United  States,  The  Wharton  School  of 
Hnance  and    Economy,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     A  com- 
Qcrctal  course  was   inaugurated  some  years  since  in   the  Girls'  High 
chool  of  Philadelphia.   This  course  from  its  inception,  enjoyed  a  good 
leal  of  popularity,  and  its  enrollment  has  taken  a  fair  sbare  of  the 

■  Proof  thects  of  mouogriph. 
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high-school  studeats.  The  report  of  (he  Philadelphia  Superintendent 
qI  Schools  for  1891-3,  first  made  mealion  oE  a  Commercial  High 
School  for  Boys.  The  subject  was  discussed  by  the  superintendent  in 
the  following  years,  in  1896  a  definite  proposal  being  made  for  sucb  a 
school.  In  the  meantime  the  Educational  Club  had  invited  ProEessor 
James  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  a  High  School  o£  Commerce, 
and  the  question  had  been  quite  generally  discussed  in  the  public 
press.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Doard  oE  Education 
to  organize  a  school  of  commerce,  but  the  necessary  appropriation 
was  refused  by  city  councils,  and  for  the  time  being,  the  matter  was 
dropped.  After  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Huey  became  president  of  the  Board, 
he  revived  interest  in  the  project,  and  in  his  Annual  Report  for 
1897,  recommended  the  establishment  of  the  school  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Central  High  School.  After  considerable  discussion 
this  policy  was  adopted,  and  in  September,  1898.  the  school  began  its 
work. 

tn  1898  there  entered  upon  the  course  174  students,  and  for  the 
following  year,  although  there  was  a  falling  o&  in  the  applications  foi 
admission  into  the  higher  schools,  candidates  for  the  School  of  Com- 
merce slightly  increased,  the  number  admitted  being  185.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  are  furnished  indicating  somewhat  of  the  clientele  cif  this 
school. 

Average  age  of  students  at  admission :  1898,  fifteen  years,  one 
and  one  half  months;   1899,  fifteen  years,  two  months. 

The  persons  to  whom  students  are  responsible  are  as  follows: 


I 


FatherE  living 
Widnwedmottieni 
Guanliui*    - 


tlg> 


151 

30 

3 


■<n 


"7< 

3 


The  number  of  boys  having  widowed  mothers  is  unusually  large, 
indicating  that  boys  look  to  this  as  a  course  of  study  that  will  equip 
them  to  care  for  themselves  and  for  others. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  figures  are  those  that  show  the  occu- 
pations of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  boys.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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IndepcndcDt  biuioMi  (generallj  hiirII  tnulcspcople) 
Clerks  snd  snlespcople 

Skilled  labofprt   .         .  ■ 

PublK  emplovis  .         .         .         . 

UnikllJed  laboten  ... 

Professional  .  -         •         -         .         .         .         .        . 
Quui  pralcs&ional  (cotlectorE,  conveyancer!,  etc) 
Retired,  or  with  no  ascertainable  occupation     ' 


b6 

ss 

35 

39 

3« 

48 

7 

T 
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10 

6 

a 

S 

32 
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The  course  of  study  with  which  (he  Philadelphia  school  was  organ- 
ized, was  prepared  by  Superintendent  Brooks,  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Education  in  July,  1S98.  This  course  was  printed  in 
the  following  autumn,  and  given  a  somewhat  wide  distribution.  From 
(he  first  the  course  was  regarded  as  tentative  and  experimental ;  we  do 
not  feel  that  it  has  yei  passed  beyond  that  stage.  Criticisms  of  the 
first  course  and  suggestions  for  changes  in  it  were  invited  from  men 
representing  various  points  of  view.'  A  year's  expeiience,  with  help- 
il  comment  from  many  friends  led  to  a  revision  of  the  course  in 
June,  1899,  and  as  it  now  stands  it  is  presented  in  this  account.  For 
anvcnience  in  setting  forth  the  subjects  of  study,  and  as  a  working 
|tiasis  for  carrying  the  course  into  effect,  it  has  been  divided  somewhat 
Tbitrarily  into  seven  parts,  as  follows  :  English  language  and  lltera- 
iture,  languages  other  than  English,  mathematics,  history,  science- 
|cconomics  and  politics,  and  business  technique.  A  comprehensive 
atement  of  the  course  is  given,  showing  the  studies  arranged  by  years 
ad  in  subject  groups. 

*  The  Avenue  Trudaine  School  of  Paris,  to  which  this  corrcspunils  loniewliat  in 
iBiade,  furnished  in   1893  the  tollontng  as  to  the  parentage  n(  its  pupils:  Trades 
IIKople,  156  \  employed  in  buaineis  bouMn  and  banks,  1S4  \  employed  in  public  offices 
BO;  liberal   proicssioai,  2} ;   no  occupation,   511    workmen,    14, —  Paris    Chatnbtr  9/ 
ICntHitrtt  Xtfert,  p.  10. 

■This  was  by  teller  and  by  personal  Solicitation.  The  course  was  embodied  in 
be  l«pOTt  of  ('resident  lluey  for  1S98  with  this  statement ;  "A  copy  of  tbjs  coune 
I  (ubmitled  with  tbii  report,  knd  crillciini  tfacrEOO  it  Invited."     Annual  Rtparl.  p.  14. 
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Several  rather  important  considerations  are  involved  in  our  brief 
^experience.  First,  will  a  high  school  of  coiDmerce,  with  a  four-year 
course,  get  and  hold  a,  body  of  students?  If  a  two-year  technical 
course  is  established,  students  will  be  forthcoming  in  numbers;  but  it 
is  hardly  the  function  of  public  education  to  give  a  technical  prepara- 
I'tion  for  a  business  career  and  no  other  education,  as  it  is  not  its  func- 
tion to  prepare  for  law,  medicine,  or  theology.  The  most  that  com- 
mercial training,  as  a  branch  of  public  secondary  education,  can  hope 
to  do,  is  to  give  such  an  equipment  as  will  lit  boys  to  be  intelligent  I 
apprentices.  It  can  turn  their  attention  lo  lines  of  study  that  will 
interest  them  in  business,  and  it  can  give  the  knowledge  that  should 
precede  the  entrance  upon  business  pursuits.  This  is.  after  all,  an 
education  of  real  worth  along  modern  lines,  dealing  with  some  very 
general  aspects  of  technical  business  work.  Such  a  course,  from  its 
special  nature,  is  likely  to  turn  away  those  who  look  to  the  professions. 
01  the  remainder  who  are  to  go  into  business,  many  would  prefer  a  single 
year  in  a  business  college.  Several  of  our  students  have  been  not  a 
little  disappointed  at  what  they  call  the  "too  general  character  of  our 
work,"  and  some  of  them  have  withdrawn  tor  attendance  upon  private 
business  schools  of  the  familiar  type.  Force  of  circumstances,  too,  lias 
made  it  necessary  for  other  students  to  withdraw,  and  they  have  taken 
positions  as  junior  clerks,  assistant  book-keepers,  and  the  like,  in  banks, 
insurance  companies,  stores,  and  industrial  establishments.  Of  the  174 
students  who  entered  on  the  course  in  September,  1898,  less  than  100 
are  now  pursuing  work  at  the  middle  of  the  second  year.  The 
increased  business  activity  of  the  past  year  has  made  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  helpers,  as  shown  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  boys  from  the 
upper  grades  of  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  from  various  higher  schools. 
Those  of  our  boys  who  wished  to  secure  positions  seem  to  have  had  little 
diRiculty  in  doing  so.  They  came  to  us  trained  in  the  vertical  system 
of  penmanship,  and  in  a  single  year  have  cultivated  a  legible,  and  in 
some  cases  a  rapid  handwriting  that  makes  them  useful  in  offices. 

Our  students  show  an  earnestness  in  their  studies,  and  devote 
themselves  to  mathematics,  science,  language  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  one  year  in  Latin)  and  history,  with  a  spirit  that  is  gtatify- 
inff.  There  is  also  much  interest  in  the  technical  work,  so  much  so, 
that  it  is  as  an  organizing  core  which  gives  conscious  purpose  to  the 
other  subjects  of  study.  The  optional  two  hours  a  week  in  type-writ- 
ing have  been  elected  by  practically  all  the  students  of  the  second 
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year,  showing  that  iD  this  work  there  is  niuch  interest,  though  already 
the  interest  is  turned  to  good  account,  for  students  are  preparingJ 
essays  and  other  assigned  work  on  their  type-writers.  We  approach 
the  end  of  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  course  with  anticipation 
as  to  whether  students  will  continue.  One  proposal  at  the  time  the 
curriculum  was  under  discussion  was  that  stenography  and  type-writing 
be  given  as  subjects  tor  the  first  year.  1  can  but  feel  that  this  would 
have  been  unfortunate.  Future  experience  must  determine  whether  it 
may  not  be  better  to  have  these  subjects,  with  book-keeping,  placed  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years,  rather  than  in  Ihe  second  and  third.  As 
the  course  now  stands,  the  subjects  which  are  most  promising  as  a 
preparation  for  those  who  have  no  desire  to  be  other  than  detail  clerks, 
are  concluded  at  (he  end  of  the  third  year,  while  the  work  of  the  fourth 
year  has  a  wider  treatment  of  commercial  and  industrial  affairs.  Prin- 
cipal Mickleborough,  of  the  Brooklyn  High  School  for  Boys,  speaking 
from  their  experience,  questions  the  wisdom  oE  the  arrangement  of  our 
course,  and  predicts  that  we  shall  have  comparalively  few  students  lor 
the  fourth  year.  Even  though  this  be  true,  the  present  arrangemenl 
might  be  continued  by  granting  a  certificate  to  those  who  wish  ta 
withdraw  at  the  successful  completion  of  the  third  year,  and  a  diploma 
to  those  who  complete  the  fourth  year.  Such  a  policy  might  convert , 
the  fourth-year  work  into  a  post-graduate  course,  but  opinions  as 
this  are  purely  hypothetical. 

The  deparlmeni  was  eslabiished  in  a  most  distinctive  classical  and, 
scientific  institution,  rather  against  the  be.st  judgment  of  its  president 
and  for  lis  instruction  it  has  been  largely  dependent  upon  the  previ-' 
ously  existing  teaching  force.  It  has,  however,  (airly  sustained  itself 
in  its  relations  to  other  departments,  and  has  been  able  to  create  a  good 
deal  of  its  peculiar  educational  atmosphere.  The  students  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  have  developed  a  distinctive  school  feeling, 
and  have  organized  their  own  clubs  and  separate  class  and  school 
athletic  toms;  already  the  diBerentiation  is  suificiently  complete  to 
warrant  the  calling  of  the  experiment,  a  separate  school.  That  the 
new  departure  has  made  so  good  a  showing  is  due  to  the  fair  treatment 
it  has  had  from  President  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  and  to  the  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  its  aim  and  scope  by  ray  colleages  in  the  faculty. 
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PLAN  AND  PURPOSE. 

The  National  Herbart  Society  was  established  for  the  purpose  i 
securing  a  scientific  study  and  discussion  of  leading  problems  in  pnbl 
education.  It  has  thus  far  published  five  Yearbooks  with  their  Sn] 
plements,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  deepen  the  knowledge  u 
interest  of  teachers  in  important  questions. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  society  to  secure  the  ablest  treatmeot  i 
these  topics  in  the  Yearbooks,  and  a  free  and  full  discussion  of  thei 
from  every  important  standpoint.  A  Yearbook  is  published  and  di: 
tributed  to  the  members  in  June  of  each  year,  about  a  month  bcftn 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  A  Supplemn 
is  also  published  and  sent  to  the  members  before  the  meeting  of  tli 
Department  of  Superintendence  in  February  of  each  year. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  society  desires  the  regular  membership  of  all  teachers  in 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  questions  discussed.  Meail>eishL 
costs  one  dollar  per  year  for  each  person,  and  entitles  the  memhert 
one  Yearbook  and  Supplement.  Previous  Yearbooks  and  Supplcmeni 
may  be  had  at  the  same  rate. 

LOCAL  CLUBS. 

Many  local  Herbart  Clubs  have  been  formed  throughout  the  Unite 
States  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  Yearbooks  and  Supplement 

Where  a  local  club  of  four  or  more  persons  is  organized,  the  lee  li 
each  person  is  75  cents  per  year.  In  such  cases  the  organizer  of  tl 
club  will  remit  the  fees  to  the  Secretary  and  receive  the  Yearbooks  i 
distribution.  Such  a  club  usually  holds  regular  meetings  for  the  di 
cussion  of  the  Yearbooks  or  other  literature  recommended  by  tl 
society.  Those  desiring  memberships,  singly  or  in  clubs,  shoa 
address 

Charles  A.  McMurrv, 

University  ef  Chieaga,  Chirago,  fltiniii 
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